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INTRODUCTIO 


IvALriT Wat^do Emfuson wn.j born in Jbjslon, Unilcd vSlak;-, on tbe 251]! 
of INIiiy, 1803. lie WAS (U .-oemled from intermnrringe l)ct\vcen children of a 
Thomas Emerson, wlio cmi'^raled from York for conscience’ sake in the year 
1635, and the Rev. ])r. rcter Ihilkeley, Rector of Odell, in Redfordshirc, who, 
after .siirrerii]^' under visitations of Arclil.)i.shop I.aud, sold all and departed for 
New England in 1634, where lie was the founder of the villap’c of Concord, in 
which his famous descendant .'piuit .a large part of Ins life, l-hilph Waldo 
Emerson was the son of a preacher, had a preacher for grandCther, and was 
himself destined for the pulpit, lie entered Harvard at fourteen, showed a 
l)ont for literature, and had his taste directed by Edward hiverett, then Ifdiot 
IVofessor of Creek at Harvard, and a young man only nine years older than 
his pupil. Everett liad liecn for a year minister to a Unitarian congregation 
at Boston ; before entering on the work of his professorship lie travelled in 
Greece, Italy, and England, and when he had Emerson among his ])Upils, he 
was also editor of the jXorth .-///v.v bvw; IvcricTu. He was a fine orator, and 
it w'as when Emerson was a young man r.f one and twenty, and lu; himself but 
thirty, tha? he began the delivery of his famous Orations. In tlie next year 
IRTrett was electial to Congress and entered upon his political career. Everett 
is remembered chietly as an orator. As .a student at Harvard, Emerson 
had an ambition to liecomc a professor of rhetoric in the old sense of the 
word. But, after graduation, he came under the inlluence of William Ellery 
Chaniyng. He then studied theology while jr)inlng an cider brother in 
school-keeping to earn means for the education of the younger members of 
their fanyly. 

In 1829 lemerson became a Unitarian minister in Boston, l)ut his opinions 
could i^pt be contained v itl in tire desired bc;unds, and after about tlivcc years 
<'f pulpit service, towards the end of which Ids lirst wife died, he quitted the 
chapel for the lecture-room, and was, after a visit to Ihigland, in 1S33, free 
labourer with voice and pen. lie went to live in the Old Alanse at Concord 
with the Rev. Dr. Ripley, who had married his grand fither’s widow ; and then 
sailed at Concord in a house of his own, with about twelve acrci^of ground, 
henceforth to be his home till death. He married again in 1835, mid in 1836 
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produced liis first book, the essay entitled “ Nature,'* which Theodore Parker, 
one of Emerson’s most earnest admirers, has described a.i ‘*more defective in 
form than any of his pieces, but rich in beauty ; a rare prose poem, a book for 
one’s bosom.” In the same year (1836), Emerson fastened upon Thomas 
Carlyle’s first full utterance of himself, “ Sartor Resartus,” which had then 
, appeared only in sections in Fraser's Magazme^ and which no English publisher 
had been willing to form into a book. It was Emerson who caused its publica- 
tion, as a whole, first in America ; it was not so published in England until 
1838. The American volume was sent to Carlyle, with ;i^i50 as price for it, 
obtained by diligent collection of subscriptions. 

Concord, which grew into a little town while EmcTson worked in it and for 
it, was the first place where British blood was shed in tlie Revolutionary War 
of 1775) hlmerson wrote in 1836 a hymn for a monument to the heroes of 
the Revolution. Many of his lectures were first given to his fellow-citizens in 
the Concord Town Hall. 

In 1837 the author of the essay on “Nature” vs'as invited by the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society at Harvard to deliver its annual oration ; and in the year 
following he delivered at Harvard the address to the graduating students 
of the Uivinily Class, His orat/on for the Phi Beta Kappa Society was on 
“the American Scliolar.” He dwelt in it on the education of the scholar by 
Nature, by Books, and by Action, and passed then to the duties of the scholar 
as Man Thinking. These .addresses were published and c.xcited active contro- 
vemy. The iiresident of the Divinity College repudiated them in a pamphlet 
on “The Latest Form of Infidelity.” Theodore Parker, seven years younger 
than Emerson, had entered the Harvard Divinity .School three years before, 
and was among the men whom Emerson then powerfully influenced. “ To 
me,” said Theodore Parker, “ the effect of Emerson’s writings is profoundly 
religious ; they stimulate to piety, the love of God ; to goodness, .as the love of 
man. I know no living writer in any language who exercises so powerful 
a religious influence as he. . . . He has an absolute confidence in God. He 
has been foolishly accused of pantheism, which sinks God in Nature ; but no 
man is fiirthcr from it. He never sinks God in man, he docs noe stop with 
the Law', in matter or morals, but goes back to the Law-giver ; yet probably 
it W’oukl not be so easy for him to give his definition of God as it would be 
for most graduates at Andover or Cambridge. With this confidence in God 
he looks things fairly in the face, and never dodges, never fears. Toil, 
sorrow, pain, these are things wdiich it is imi>ious to fear. Boldly he faces 
every fact, never retreating behind an institution or a great man. In God his 
trust is complete ; with the severest scrutiny he joins the highest reverence.” 

In 1S38 Emerson published “Literary Ethics, an Oration,” and in 1841 
the first and best series of his Essays, In 1S40 he had begun, ui:^er the 
name of T/ie Dial^ a Quarterly Magazine for Literature, Philosophy, and 
Religion, Margaret Filler being joint editor with him. The Dial came to 
an, end in 1844. In that year appeared the second scries of Essays, and in 
1846 the first of his two volumes of Poems. 

After tflis time Emerson extended largely his work as a lecturer, In 1847 
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he came to England and gave his lectures on ‘^Representative Men,” begin- 
ning in Manchester, ^and winning many friends of all forms of agreement or 
disagreement with his methods of expression or his outward forms of faith, 
but one in their sympathy with the earnest spirit all his words expressed, and 
the deep faith in (hxl, the true soul that could give l)eauty to any body of 
opinion. All Emerson’s prose writings have been spoken as lectures, most 
of them many times so spoken, before they were printed. In this way they 
have been touched and retouched, till a sense of labour comes into the style, 
and with all the force of genius that is in it the reader cannot escape from 
some sense of a strain after Inilliant sententiousness. But the sententiousness 
is really brilliant, and it*is the man’s soul, not his vanity, that is thus labouring 
to produce effect. The lectures on “Representative Men” were published 
in 1850. In 1852 Emerson publidied “ Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli ; ” 
in 1856, “ English Traits;” in lS( 32 , “The Conduct of Life; ” in 1867, “May 
Day and other Toems ; ” in 1870, “Society and Solitude.” In 1872 there 
was a fire at his house in Ckmcord, which produced a violent shock to his 
nerves. He said tliat he had felt something snap in his brain. Then followed 
a serious illness, in which he lost his hair, which grew again snow-white. His 
neighbours restored his house while he %vas away. Thenceforth memory 
failed. He published only pieces that had been written before the change. 
He lived (piietly with his wife and children— a son and two daughters-— in 
happiness, troubled only by the failures of his memory, until he was within 
one year of fourscore ; and on the 27th of April, 1882, he died, as W (^rdsworth 
died, at a like age, of inllammation of the lungs, caused by a chid in walking 
through cold air too thinly clad, 

H. M. 

December^ 1885, 
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ESSAYS.— FIRST SERli:S. 


HISTORY. 

Thcro is no and no .small 

'I'o the Soul that in.ikelh all : 

And where it coineth, all things arc J 
And it cometh everywhere. 


I am owner of the sphere, 

Of the seven stars and the solar j'ear, 

Of Cnesar's hand, and Plato'.s brain. 

Of Lord Christ’s heart, and Shakspcarc’s .strain. 

There is one mind common to all indi- 
vidual men. Every man is an inlet to the 
same and to all of the same. He that is 
once admilled to the right of reason is 
made a freeman of the whole estate. What 
Plato has thought he may think ; what a 
saint has felt he may feel ; what at any 
time has befallen any man, he can under- 
stand. Who hath access to this universal I 
mind is a party to all that is or can be done, , 
for this is the only and sovereign agent. 

Of the woiiiis of this mind history is the 
record. Its genius is illustrated by the 
entire scries of days. Man is explicable by 
nothing less than all his history. Without 
hurry, without rest, the human sjurit goes 
forth from the beginning to embody every 
faculty, every thought, every emotion, which 
belongs to it in appropriate events. But 
the thou^it is always prior to the fact ; all 
the facts of history pre-exist in the mind as 
laws. Each law in turn is made by circum- 
stances predominant, and the limits of 
nature give power to but one at a time. A 
man is tfie whole encyclopedia of facts. 
The,creation of a thomsaud forests is m 
one acorn, and Egypt, Greece, Rome, Gaul, 
Britain, America, lie folded already in the 
first mani Epoch after epoch, camp, king- 
dom, empire, republic, democracy, arc 
merlly the applications of his raanifola 
spirit to the manifold world. 


This human mind wrote history, and this 
must read it. dlic Sphinx must solve hei 
own riddle. If the whole of history is in 
one man, it is all to be explained from 
individual experience. 'Ihere is a relation 
betw'een the liours of our life and the cen- 
turies of time. As the air I breathe is 
ilrawn from the great repositories of nature, 
as the light on my book is yielded by a .star 
a hundred millions <T miles distant, as the 
poise of my body depends on the equilibrium 
of centrifugal and ceiUripetal forces, so the 
liours should lie instructed by the ages, and 
the ages explained by the hours. Of the 
univer.sal mind each individual man is one 
more incarnation. All its properties consist 
in him. Each new fact in hi.s private cx- 
peiiencc nashos a light on what great bodies 
of men have done, mid the cri.scs of his 
life refer to national crises. Every revolu- 
tion was first a thought in one man’s mind, 
arid when the same thought occurs to 
another man, it is tlie key to that era. 
Every reform was once a jirivatc opinion, 
and when it shall ho a private opinion again,, 
it will solve the problem of the age. The 
fact narrated must correspond to something 
in me to be credible or intelligildc. W^c as 
wc read must become Greeks, Romans, 
Turks priest and king, martyr and execu- 
tioner, must fasten these images to some 
reality in our secret experience, or wc shall 
loam Iiotliins rightly. What l.cfcll A.tdrubal 
or Caesar Borgia is as much an illustration 
of the mind’s powers and deprivations as 
what has beHllcn us. Each now law and 
political movement has meaning for you. 
Stand before each of its tablets and say, 

‘ Under this mask did my Proteus nature 
hide itself.’ 'Phis remedies the defect of 
our loo great ne.arness to crlirsedves. Inia 
throw's our actions into perspective . and 
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crabs, goats, scorpions, the balance, and the 
watcr-pot lose their meanness when hung 
as signs in the zodiac, so I can see my own 
vices without heat in the distant persons of 
Solomon, Alcibiades' and Catiline. 

It is the universal nature which gives 
worth to particular men and things. Human 
life as containing this is mysterious and 
inviolable, and we hedge it round with 
penalties and laws. All laws derive hence 
their ultimate reason ; all express more or 
less distinctly some command of this 
supreme, illimitable essence, Propci ty also 
holds of the soul, covers great spiritual 
facts, and instinctively we at first hokl to it 
with swords and laws, and wide and com- 
plex combin.ations. 'I’hc obscure consci^s- 
ness of this fact is the light of all our day, ! 
the claim of claims ; the plea for educa- 
tion, for.justice, for charity, the foundation 
of friendship and love, and of the heroism 
and grandeur which belong to acts of self- 
reliance. It is remarkable that involimlarily 
we always read as superior beings. Uni- 
versal history, the poets, tlic romancer* do 
not ill their stateliest pictures, — in the 
sacerdotal, the imperial palaces, in the 
triumphs of will or of genius — anywhere 
lose our ear, anywhere make us feel that 
vve intrude, that this is for better men \ but 
rather is it true, that in their grandest 
strokes we feel most at home. All that 
Shakspeare says of t!ie king, yonder slip of 
a boy that reads in the corner feds to be 
true of himself. We sympathize in the 
great moments of history, in the great 
discoveries, the great resistances, the great 
prosperities of men ;--bccausc there law 
was enacted, the sea was searched, the land 
was found, or the blow was struck for in, 
as we ourselves in that place would have 
done or applauded. 

We have the same interest in condition 
and character. Wc honour the rich, because 
they have externally the freedom, power, 
and grace which we feel to be proper to 
man, proper to us. So all that is said of 
the wise man by Stoic, or Oriental or 
modern essayist, describes to each reader 
his own idea, describes his unattained but 
attainable self. All literature writes the 
character of the wise man. Books, monu- 
naents, pictures, conversation, are portraits 
in which he finds the lineaments he is form- 
ing. The silent and th-e eloquent praise 
him and accost him, and he is stimulated 
wherever he moves as by personal allusions. 
A true aspirant, therefore, never needs look 
for allusions personal and laudatory in 
discourse. H^ hears the commendation, 
hot of himselC but more sweet, of that 
character he seeks, in every word that is 


said concerning character, yea, further, in 
every fact and circ^slance, — in the running 
river and the rustimg corn. Praise is looked, 
homage tendered, love flows from mute 
nature, from the mountains and the lights 
of the firm.ament. 

These hints, dropped as it were from 
sleep and night, let us use in broad day.' 
The student is to read history actively and 
not passively* to esteem his own life the 
text, and books the commentary. Thus 
compelled, the Muse of history will utter 
oracles, as never to those who do not respect 
themselves. IJiave no expectation that any 
man will read history ariglit, who thinks 
that what was done in a remote age, by men 
whose names have resounded far, lias .any 
deeper sense than what he is doing to-day. 

The world exists for the education of 
each man. There is no age or slate of 
society or mode of action in history, to 
which there is not .somewhat corresponding 
in his life. Everything tends in a wonderful 
manner to abbreviate itself and yield its own 
virtue to him. He sliould see that he can 
live all history in his own person. Me must 
sit solidly at home, and not suffer himself 
to be bullied by kings or empires, but know' 

^ that he is greater than all the geography 
and all the government of the world ; he 
must tran.sfcr me point of view from which 
history is commonly read, from Rome and 
Athens and London to himself, and not 
deny his conviction that he is the court, 
and if England or Egypt have anything to 
say to him, he will try the case ; if not, let 
tlicin forever bo silent. He must attain 
and maintain that lofty sight where facts 
yield their secret sense, and poetry and 
annals arc alike. The instinct of the mind, 
the purpose of nature, betrays itself in the 
use we make of the signal fiarrations of 
history. Time dissipates to shining ether 
the solid .angularity of facts. No anchor, 
no cable, no fences, avail to keep a fact a 
fact. Babylon, Troy, Tyre, Palestine, and 
ctirly Rome have passed or arc passing into 
fiction. The Garden of Eden, the sun 
standing still in Gibeon, is poetry thence- 
forward to all nations. Who ctu’es what 
the fact was, when we have made a constel- 
lation of it to hang in heaven 3n immortal 
sign? London and Paris and New York 
must go the same way. ' ' What is*H istory,’ ' 
said Napoleon, "but a fable agreed upon?" 
'Phis life of ours is stuck round with Egypt, 
Greece, Gaul, England, War, Colonization, 
Church, Court, and Commerce, as with so 
many flowers and wild ornaments grave, and 
gay. I will not make more account of tl^m. 

I believe in Eternity, I can find Greece, 
Asia, Italy, Spain, and the Islands,— the 
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gfenius and creative principle of each and 
of all eras in my own mirtl. 

We are always coming up with the 
emphatic facts of history in our private 
experience, and verifying them here. All 
history becomes subjective ; in other words, 
there is properly no history, only biography. 
Every mind must know the whole lesson 
for itself, — must go over the ^vho]e ground. 
What it does not see, what it does not live, 
it will not know. What the former age has 
epitomized into a formula or rule for niani- 
pular convenience, it will lose all the good 
of verifying for itself, by meffns of the w'all 
of that rule. Somewhere, some time, it will 
demand and find compensation for that loss 
by doing the work itself. Ferguson dis- 
covered many tilings in astronomy which 
had long been known. The better for him. 

History must be this or it is nothing. 
Every law wliich the state enacts indicates 
a fact in human nature ; that is all. We 
must in ourselves see the necessary reason 
of every fact, — sec how it could and must be. 
So stand before every public .and private 
work ; before an oration of Riirke, before 
a victory of Napoleon, liefore a martyrdom 
of Sir Thomas More, of Sidney, of Mmnia- 
dqke Robinson, before a French Reign of 
Terror, and a Salem hanging of witches, 
before a fanatic Revival, and the Animal 
Magnetism in Paris, or in Providence, 
We a.ssume that wc under like influence 
should be alike affected, and should achieve 
the like ; and \\q aim to ^master intellectu- 
ally the steps, and reach the same height 
or the same degradation, that our fellow, 
our proxy, has done. 

All inquiry into antiquity — all curiosity 
respecting the Pyramids, the excavated 
citic.s, Stonch^ge, the Ohio Circles, Mexico, 
Memphis— is the desire to do away Ibis 
wild, sav.igc, and preposterous Tiiere or 
Then, and introduce in its place the Here 
and the Now. Belzoni digs and measures 
in the mummy-pits and pyramids of Tliebes, 
until ho can see the end of the dilTcrence 
between the monstrous work and himself. 

■ When he*has satisfied himself, in general 
and in detail, that it was made by such a 
person as hg, so armed and so motived, 
and to ends to which he himself should 
also have worJeed, the problem is solved ; 
his thouglA lives along the whole line of 
temples and sphinxes and catacombs, passes 
through them all with satisfaction, and they 
live again to the mind, or are ?mv. 

• A Gothic cathedral affimis that it was 
done by us, and not done by us. Surely it 
wasb^ manv but we find it not in our man. 
But we apply ourselves to the history of its 
production. Wc put ourselves into the 


place and state of the builder. We 
member the forest-dwellers, the first temples, 
the adherence to the first type, and the' 
decoration of it as the wealth of the nation 
increased ; the value which is given to' 
wood by carving led to tlie carving over the 
whole mountain of stone of a cathedral. 
When wc liave gone through this process, 
and added tlieroto the Catholic Church, its 
cross, its music, its processions, its Saints' 
days and iniage-w'orship, we have, as it 
were, been the man that made the minister ; 
wc have seen how it could and must be. 
Wc have the sufficient reason. 

The difference between men is in their 
principle of association. Some men classify 
objects l)y colour and size and other acci- 
dents of ap])earancc ; others by intrinsic 
likeness, or by the relation of cause and 
effect. I'lic progress of the intellect is to 
the dearer vision of causes, which neglects 
surface differences. To the poet, to the 
philosopher, to the saint, all things are 
fricqjlly and sacred, all events profitable, all 
days holy, all men divine. For the eye is 
fastened on the life, and slights the circum- 
stance. Every chemical substance, every 
plant, every animal in its growth, teaches the 
unity of cause, the variety of appearance. 

Ujibornc and surrounded as we are by' 
this all-creating nature, soft and flu id' as a 
cloud or the air, why should wc be such 
liard pedants, and magnify a few forms? 
Why should wc make account of lime, or 
of magnitude, or of figure? The soul 
knows them not, and genius, obeying its 
law, knows how to play with them as a 
young child plays with graybeards and in 
churches. Genius studies the causal thought, 
and far back, in the womb of things, sees 
the rays parting from one orb, that diverge 
ere they fall by infinite diameters. Genius 
watches the monad through all his masks as 
he performs the metempsychosis of nature. 
Genius detects through the fly, through the 
caterpillar, through the grub, through the 
egg, the constant individual ; through 
countless individuals, the fixed 'species; 
through many species, the genus ; through 
all genera, the steadfast type ; through dl 
the kingdoms of organized life, the eternal 
unity. Nature is a mutable cloud, which is 
always and never the same. She casts the 
same thought into troops of form.s, as a 
poet makes twenty fables with one moral. 
Through the brutencss and toughness of 
matter, a subtle spirit bends all things to its 
own will. The adamant streams into Soft 
but precise form before it,^nd, whilst 1 
look at it, its outline and texture are changed 
again. Nothing is so fleeting as form * yet 
never does it quite dopy itself. In man we 
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'ftttll trace the remains or bints of till that 
we esteem badges of seiTitude in the lower 
races; yet in him tiiey enhance his noble- 
ness and grace ; as lo, in /l-Lschjdus, trans- 
formed to a cow, offciuls the iai::giiiation ; 
d^t how changed, when as Isis in Egypt 
she meets Osiiis-Jove, a beanlifid woman, 

' with nothing of the inetainorphosis left Imt 
thg Iflnar horns as tlic splendid ornnuu-ni 
pf her brows ! 

' The identity of history is equally iiilnnsic, 
the diversity equally obvious. There is at 
ithe surface inliniic variety of things ; at the 
centre there is siiuinicity of cause. I low 
many are the acts (^f oue man in which we 
recognize the same charucter ! Oljsc'.rve the 
sources of our infonuatiim in respect t*thc 
Greek genius. W’e have the rf •:.’// hislory 
of that people, as Herodotus, 'i'liucydidcs, 
Xenophon, and I'lutarc.h have given it ; a 
very sufficient account of what maimer of 
persons they were, and wliat they did. We 
have the same national mind expressed for 
us again in their //Vi.7‘a/.7?v, in epic aiKjlJjuic 
poems, drama, and philosophy ; a very coni- 
. pletc form. 'J'heti we have it once more in 
their architect tire, a beauty as of tciu{x;ranco ! 
itself, limited to the straight line and tlie j 
square, — a bnilded geometry. T)ien we! 
•• have it once again in snilj'lttrc, the "tongue 
on the balance of expo' ;.sion," a multitude’ 
of forms in the utmost frcialom of action, 
and never tran.sgrc.^sing the ideal .serenity ; 
like votaries perfonniug some religious 
dance before the gods, and, though in con- 
vulsive pain or moi lal combat, never daring 
to break the figure and drcoriim of tlieir 
danoe. Thus, of tlie geniu.s of one re- 
markable people, wc h:i\'e a fourfold repr.,*- 
sentation : find to the senses wliat more 
unlike than an ode of Idndar, a marble cen- 
taur, the pv:;ristylo of the Parthenon, and the 
last actions of Pliocion? 

Every one must have ob.servcd faces .and 
forms which, witliuut any rcseiiilding 
feature, make a like imju'css'ou on the 
beholder. A particul.ir picture or copy of 
verses, if it do not awak.m tli.; .same train of 
images, will yet supcriiuince the same senti- 
ment as some w ild mountain walk, although 
tlie resemblance is nowiae obvious to the 
senses, but is occult and out of the roach of 
Ihe understanding. Xaliive is an endless 
■combination and repetition of a very few 
Jaws. She hum.s the old wcll-know’n air 
through iiinuaicr.ablc variations. . 

Nature is full of a sub lime family likeness 
througliout her works ; and ddiglits in 
"Startling us ^itli resemblances in tlie most 
, impxiwcted quarters. I have seen the head 

an old ^ac]lml of tl.u forest, which at 
reminded pie eye of a bald mountain 
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summit, and the furrows of the brow sug- 
gested tlie strata^cof the rock, Tliere are 
men whoso manners have the same essential 
splendour as the simple and awful sculpture 
on the friezes of tlio Parthenon, and the . 
remains of tlie ejirlicst . (irgek art. And 
there arc compo.siiions of the s.amo strain to 
lie found in tlie books of all ages. What 
is Guido's Ras|v.glio.-i Aurora but a morning ' , 
lliought, as tile hor.sas in it are only a 
morniag cloud? It any one will but take 
pains to oliserve the v.ariety of actions to 
which he is equally' iiu-lincd in certain moods 
of mind, and'^those to vdiicli lie is averse, 
he will sec b.ow' tloep is the chain of affinity. . 

A painter told me tliat nobody could 
draw a tree wiiiiout in <^ome sort becoming 
a tree; or draw ii child by studying the 
outlines of its form merely, — but, by 
watcliing for a time liis motions and plays, 
the p.iiiiter enters inlo h.Ls nature, andean 
then draw l.im at wil! in every attitude. So 
Uoos ‘‘catered into the inmost nature of a 
slu;ei>." 1 knew a draught?: man employed 
ill a luililie .survey, who found that he could 
not skclcli the rocks until their geological 
stnicluie was fust explained to him. In a 
certain state of thought is the common 
origin of \ ery diver.se works. It is the .spirit 
and not the fact tliat is identical, lly a 
dvreper n]>prohen:-.ion, and not primarily by 
a painful ac()ui.ation of m.iny manual skills, 
the arti.st attains the power of aivakeaiiig 
otlier s'liibs lo a given activity. 

It has been said, that "common souls 
pay with what they do ; nobler souls with 
that which lliey arc." And xvhy ? Becau.se 
a juofouiitl n.iture awakens in us by it.s 
; neiions and w ords, by its very looks and 
, manaeiw, the same power and beauty that a 
I gallery of scul]:ilure, or of piey^rcs, addresses, 
i Civil aiul natural hi.slovy, the history of 
I art andof litemtiire, must be explained from 
•in lividiial lii.story, or must veiiiain words. 

; There is notlung but i.s related to us* 

! iindihig that docs not in Uavst us, — kingdom, 

: college, tree, liorse, or iron shoe, the roots 
, of alt things are in man. Santa Croce and 
! the dome of St. I’cter's are lame copies 
’ after a divine mode]. Strasburg Cathedral 
' is a material counterpart of the soul of 
j E.rwin of Steinbach. I'hc true poem is the 
I poet's mind ; the true ship is the ship- 
I builder. In the man, could Hv'c lay him 
■ o]ien, wc .should sec the reason for the last 
j llouri-sh and tendril of his work ; al every 
I spine and tint in the sea-shell pre-exist in 
i the secreting organs of thu fish. The whol^^ 
I of hx'raldry and of chivalry is in courtesy^ ’ 
i A man of fine manners shall proAounce 
I your name w ith all the ornament that titles ‘ 

I of nobility could ever aci4 
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v'fhc trivial experienco of every day is 
always verifying some o ]4 prediction to us, 
and converting into things the words and 
signs which we had heard and seen without 
heed, A lady, with whom I was riding in 
the forest said to mo, liiat the woods 
always scorned to her io ivait, as if the genii 
who inhabit them suspended tlieir deeds 
until the wayfarer has passed onward : a 
thought whicli poetry has celebrated in tlic 
dance of the fairies, which breaks off on the 
approacli of luunan feet. The man who 
has seen the rising nioon break out of tiie 
clouds at midnight liag bceii^ircsont like an 
archangel at the creation of light and of the 
world. I remember one summer day, in 
the fields, my companion pointed out to 
me a broad cloud, which might extend a 
quarter of a mile jxirallel to the liorizon, 
quite accurately in tlic form of a chcrul) as 
painted over eJmrehes, — a round block in 
the centre, wliich it ivas easy to uJiimate 
with eyes and mouth, supported on cither 
.side by wide-stretched symmoirical wings. 
What appears once in the aunosphorc may 
apiTcar often, and it was undouljledly the 
arcliclype of that familiar ornament. I 
liave .seen in the sky a chain of summer 
lightning wliich at once sliowed to mo lliat 
the Greeks drew from nature when they 
]iaintcd tlie thiuiderbolt in the hand of Jove. 

1 have seen a snowdrift along the sides of 
tlie stone-wall \^ hich obviously gixve the idea 
of the common archfleetural scroll to abut 
a tower. 

r.y surrounding ourselves with tlic original 
circumstances, we invent anew the orders 
.and the ornaments of architecture, as we 
see how 0,1011 pcojilc merely decorated its 
primitive abodes, 'fhe Doric icinple pre- 
sorvos the sci^blanco of the wooden cabin 
in whicli the Dorian dwelt. The Cliincsc 
pagoda is plainly a 'I'artar t»int. The 
Indian and Egyptian temples still betr.iy 
the inound.s and subtCiTanc.in houses of 
their forefathers. " The custom of making 
houses and tombs in the living rock," 
aay.s Ilecrcn, in his rescarchc.s on the 
Ethiopian^, “ determined very naturally the 
principal character of the Nuijiaii Egyptian 
architecture Jo the colossal form wliich it 
assumed. In these caverns, .already pre- 
pared by nature, the eye was accustomed to 
dwell on Ifugo shapes and masses, so that 
when^rt came to the assistance of nature, 
it couM uot move on a .small sc.ilc without 
degrading itself. What would statues of 
the usual size, or neat porches and wings 
have been, associated with those gigantic 
halls ftefore which only t'olossi could sit .as 
watchmen, or lean on the pillars of the 
interior ? " 


The Gothic church plainly originated in a 
rude adaptation of tiie forest trees with all 
their boughs to a festal or solemn arcade, as - 
the bands about the cleft pillars still indicate ^ 
the grc'-'n withes that tied them. No one 
can walk in a road cut through pine woods, 
without being struck with the architectural 
appearance of the grove, especially in winter, ‘ 
when the bnrrennes.s of all other trees shows 
the low arch of the Saxons. In the woods 
in .T. winter aflernoon one will see as readily 
the origin of llio .stnined glass window, 
witli which the Gothic cathedrals are 
arlorncd, in the colours of the western sky 
Si'cii throngk the bare and crossing branches 
of the forest. Nor cun .any lover of nature 
entW the old i-iles of Oxford and the 
English cathedrals, without feeling that the 
forc.'.t overpowered the mind of llie builder, 
and that liis chi.sel, liis saw, and plane still 
reproduced its ferns, its splices of ilowcrs, 
its locust, dm, oak, pine, fir, .and spruce. _ 
The Gothic calheilral is a blossoming in 
stoiv^ subdued by the insatialile demand of 
harmony in man. The mountain of granite . 
blooms into an eternal flower, with tlie 
lightness .and delicate finish, as W'cll as the 
aerial projtortions and perspective, of vege-. 
table be; iiily. J 

In like manner, all public facts are to be 
individualized, all p’-ivato facts are to bc 
gcnrralizi'd. 'I'l icn ;tt once History becomes , 
lluid and true, and I'iogi-nphy deep and 
sal.oliine. As the Persian imitalcd in the 
juler shafts and capitals of his architecture 
th<‘ stem anvl tlower of llto lotus and palm, 
.so the Persian court in its magnificent era 
never gave over the noin.a.dism of its barba- 
rous tribes, ljut travelled from Eel>atimn, 
where the spring was .spent, to Susa in 
summer, and to Pabylon for tlie winter. 

In the early history of Asia and Africa, 
Nomiidi-^’in and Agriculture are tlic iwp 
antagonist facts. The geography of Asia 
and of Africa necessitated a nomadic life, 
liut the noimvds were the terror of all those 
Yviiom the soil, or the advant;iges of n 
m:irkct, had induced to build town's. Agri- 
culture, thcrefuic, was a religious itijunction, 
bcc.aii.so of the perils of the stale from no- 
madism, And in these late and civil eountrit'S 
of England and America, these propensities 
still fight out the old bailie in the nation 
and ill the individual. The nomads of 
Afriai were constrained to wander by the 
attacks of the gadfly, wliich drives the cattle 
mad, and so compcLs the tribe to cmigralG 
in the rainy season, and to drive off the 
cattle to the higher sandy jfegions. The 
nomads of Asia follow the pasturage from 
month to montii. In America ,ind Europe, 
the nomadism is of trade and curiosity ; A 
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progress, certainly,' from the gadfly of Asta- 
boras to the Anglo and Italomatiia of Boston 
Bay. Sacred cities, to which a periodical 
religious pilgrimage was enjoined, or strin- 
gent laws and customs, tending to invigorate 
the national bond, were the check on the 
old rovers; and the cumulative values of 
long residence arc the restraints on the 
itineracy of the present day. The antago- 
nism of llie two U’ndencics is not Jess active 
. in individuals, as the love of adventure or 
the love of repose happens to pre<lominate. 
A man of nidc hcaltli and flowing spirits 
has the faciiUy of rapid domestication, lives 
in his wagon, and roams through all lati- 
tudes as easily as a Calinuc. At sea, or in 
the forest, or in the snow, he sleeps as warm, 
dines with as good appetite, and associates 
as happily, as beside liis ow n chimneys. Or 
perhaps his facility is deeper seated, in the 
increased range of his faculties of observa- 
tion, wiiich yield him points of interest 
wherever fresh objects meet his eyes. The 
pastoral nations were needy and hungry to 
desperation ; and this intellectual nomaaism, 
in its excess, bankrupts the mind, through 
the dissipation of power on a miscellany of 
objects. The home-keeping wit, on the 
other hand, is that continence or content 
which finds all the elements of life m its own 
. soil ; and which has its own perils of mono- 
tony and deterioration, if not stimulated by 
foreign infusions. 

Everything the individual sees without 
him corresponds to his slates of mind, and 
everything is in. turn intelligible to him, as 
. his onward thinking leads him into the 
truth to which that fict or series belongs. 

The primeval world, —the Fore- World, as 
the Germaii.s say,— I can dive to it in my- 
self as well as grope for it with researching 
fingers in cataconib.s, libraries, and tlie 
broken reliefs and torsos of ruined villas. 

What is the foundation of that interest 
all men feel in Greek history, letters, art, 
and poetiy, in all its periods, from the 
Heroic or Homeric age down to the domestic 
life of the Athenians and Spartans, four or 
five centuries later? What but this, that every 
man passes personally through a Grecian 
period. The Grecian state is the era of the 
bodily nature, the perfection of the senses, — 
of the spiritual nature unfolded in strict 
unity with the body. In it existed those 
human forms which supplied the sculptor 
with his models of Hercules, Phoebus, and 
. Jove ; not like the fonns abounding in the 
streets of modern cities, wherein the face is 
a confused blur of feature.?, but composed 
of incorrupt, sharply defined, and symme- 
trical features, whose eye-sockets arc so 
formed that it would be impossible for such 
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eyes to squint, and-take furtive glances on 
this side and on (hat, but they must turn 
the whole head. The manners of that 
period are plain and fierce. The reverence 
exhibited is for personal qualities, courage, 
address, self-command, justice, strength, 
swiftness, a loud voice, a broad chest. 
Luxury and elegance arc not known. A 
sparse population and watitmakc every man ' 
hi.s own valet, cook, butcher, and soldier, 
and tlje habit of supplying his own needs 
educates the' body to wonderful perform- 
ances. Such are the Agamemnon and 
Dionic<l of Hdtner, and not far different is 
the picture Xenophon gives of himself and 
his compatriots in the Retreat of the Ten 
'iiiousand. “After the army had crossed 
t!ie river Tclcboa.s in Armenia, there fell 
much snow, and the troops lay miserably 
on the ground covered with it. But Xeno- 
phon .arose naked, and, taking an axe, 
began to split wood ; whereupon others 
rose and did th<; like." Throughout his 
army exists a boundless liberty of speech. 
They quarrel for plundcj', they wrangle with 
the generals on cacli new order, and Xeno- 
phon is as sharp-tongued a s any, and sharper- 
tongued than most, and so gives as good as 
he gets. Who does not see that tliis is a 
gang of great boys, with .such a code of 
honotir and such lax di.scipline as great 
boys have ? 

I'hc costly charm of the ancient tragedy, 
and inrleed of all the old literature, is, that 
the persons spixik simply, — speak as persons 
who have great good sense without knowing 
it, IxTorc yet the reflective habit has become 
the predominant habit of the mind. Our 
.admiration of ihc antique is not admiration- 
of the old, but of tlie natural. The Greeks 
arc not rellcctivc, but perfect m their senses 
and in their health, with the tine-st physical 
organiKalion in the world. Adults acted 
witli tlic simplicity and grace of children. 
I'hcy made vases, tragedic.?, and statues, 
such as healthy senses should, — that is, in 
good taste. Snell things have continued to 
be made in all ages, and are now, wher- 
ever a healthy physique exists t but as a 
class, from their superior organization, they 
have surpassed all. They fonibine the 
energy of manhood with the engaging un- 
consciousness of childhood. The attraction 
of these manners is that they* belong to 
man, and are known to every man in virtue 
of his being once a child ; besides thaf there 
arc aUvays individuals who retain these 
characteristics. A person of childlike genius 
and inborn energy is still a Greek, and re- 
vives our love of the muse of HelUiS. I 
admire the love of nature in the PhUoctetes. 
In reading those fine apostrophes to sleep, 
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to the stars, rocks, mountains, and waves, 

I feel time passing away an ebbing sea, 

T feel the etj^nity of man, the identity of his 
thought. The Greek had, it seems, the 
same fellow-beings as I, The sun and 
moon, water fyid fire, met his heart pre- 
cisely as they meet mine. Then the vaunted 
distinction between Greek and English, 
^between Classic and Romantic schools, 
seems superficial and pedantic. When a 
thought of Plato becomes a thought to me, 
—when a truth that fired the soul of Pindar 
fires mine, time is no more. When Z fed 
that we two meet in a perception, that our 
t\s;o souls are tinged ^'ith the same hue, 
and do, as it were, run into one, why should 
I measure degrees of latitude, why should I 
, count Egyptian years? 

The student interprets the age of chivalry 
by his own age of chivalry, and the days of 
maritime adventure and circumnavigation 
l)y quite parallel miniature experiences of 
his own. To the sacred history of the 
world, ho has the same key. When the 
voice of a prophet out of the deeps of .anti- 
quity merely echoes to him a senlirncnt of 
hi.s infancy, a prayer of his youth, he then 
pierces to tlie truth through all the confusion 
of tradition and the caricature of institutions. 

Rare, e.\travagant spirits come by us at 
intervals, who disclose to us new facts in 
nature, I see that men of God have, from 
time to time, walked among men and made 
their commission felt in tlie heart and soul 
of the commonest hearer. I leiicc, evidently, 
the tri]X)d, the priest, the priestess inspired 
by the divine afflatus. 

Jesus astonishes and overpowers sensual 
people. They cannot unite liini to history, 
or reconcile him with themselves. As they 
come to revere their intuitions and aspire to 
live holily, th*r own piety explains every 
fact, every word. 

How easily these old worships of Moses, 
of Zoroaster, of Menu, of Socrates, domes- 
ticate themselves in the mind. I cannot find 
any antiquity in them. They are mine as 
much as theirs, 

I have s«Kn the first monks and anchorets 
without crossing seas or centuries. More 
than once so^e individual has appeared to 
me with such negligence of labour and such 
commanding contemplation, a haughty 
beneficiary begging in the name of God, 
as made good to the nineteenth century 
SimedH the Stylite, the Thebais, and the 
first Capuchins, 

I ITie priestcraft of the East and West, of 
the Magian, Brahmin, Druid, and Inca, is 
expounded in the individual’s private life. 
The cramping influence of a hdrd formalist 
on a young child in repressing his spirits 


and courage, paralyzing the understanding, 
and that without producing indignation, 
but only fear and obedience, and even much 
sympathy with the tyranny,— is a familiar fact 
explained to the child when he becomes a 
man, only by seeing that the oppressor of 
his youth is himself a child tyrannized over 
by those names and words and forms, of 
wliosc influence he w'as merely tlie organ to 
the youth. The fact teaches him how 
Belus was worshipped, and how the Pyra- 
mids were built, better than the discovery, 
by Cliampollioii of the names of all the 
workmen and the cost of every tile. He 
finds Assyria and the Mounds of Cholula 
at his door, and him-self has laid the courses. 

Again, in that protest which each con- 
siderate person makes against the super- 
stition of his limes, he repeats step for step 
the part of old reformers, and in the search 
after truth finds like them new perils to 
virtue. He learns again what moral vigour ■ 
is needed to supply the girdle of a super- • 
stition. A great licentiousness treads on 
the M^els of a reformation, How m.any 
limes in the history of the world has the 
EullK^r of the day had to lament the decay 
of piety in his own household ! " Doctor,’* 
said his wife to Martin Luther, one day, . 
“hoivis it that, whilst subject to papacy, 
we prayed so often and with such fervour, 
whilst now wc pray with the utmost coldness 
and very seldom? " 

The advancing man discovers how deep 
a property he has in literature,— in all fable 
as well as in .all history. lie finds that the 
poet was no odd follow who described 
strange and impos.sible situations, but that 
universal man wrote by his pen a confession 
true for one and true for all. His own 
secret biography he finds in lines wonder- 
fully intelligible to him, dotted down before 
he was born. One after another he comes 
up in his private adventures with every fable 
of Aisop, of Horner, of Hafiz, of Ariosto, of 
Chaucer, of Scott, and verifies them with 
his own head and hands. 

The beautiful fables of the Greeks, being 
proper creations of the imagination and 
not of the fancy, are universal verities. 
What a range of meanings and what per- 
petual pertinence has the story of Prome- 
theus 1 Beside its primary value as the 
first ch,apter of the history of Europe (the 
mythology thinly veiling authentic facts, 
the invention of the mechanic arts, and 
the migration of colonies), it gives the 
history of religion with some closeness to 
the faith of later ages. Prometheus is the 
Jesus of the old inythologjf He is the 
friend of man ; stands between the unjust 
“justice” of the Eternal Father and the 
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race of mortals, and readily suffers all things 
on their account. But where it departs 
froni the Calvinistie Cliristianity, and ex- 
hibits him as the defier of Jove, it repre- 
sents a state of niind which readily appears 
wherever ihe doctrine of Theism is taught 
in a crude, objective form, and which seems 
the self-defence of man against this unlrulh, 
namely, a discontent witli ilie believed fact 
that a (jod exists, and a feeling tliat the 
obligation of reverence is onerous. It would 
steal, if it could, the fire of the Creator, and 
live apart from him, and indeijcndent of 
him. Proniclheus V'inetus is die romance 
of scepticism. Not less true to all time are 
the details of that stately a|Kdogue. Apollo 
kept the Hocks of Admettis, said the ])oets. 
When the gods come among men, they are 
not knoun. Jesus was not ; Socrates and 
Shakspenre were not. Anliens was sullb- 
cated by the gripe of Hirreiiles, but every 
time he touclied his mother earth, his 
strength wars renewed. Man is die lirokeu 
giant, and, in all his weakness, both liiis 
body and his mind are invigorated l)y?;al)its 
of conversation with nature. 'I’he power of 
music, die power of poetry to unfi.v, and, as 
it were, clap wings to solid nature, inter] wets 
the riddle of Orplums. ITo pliilosoplucal 
perception of identity through emlle.ss 
mutatioiiij of form makes him know the 
Proteus. What else am I who laughed or 
wept yesterday, who slept last night like a 
corpse, and this inorniiig stood and ran? 
And what see I on any side but the trans- 
luigralioiig of Proteu.s? I can .symbolize 
my thought by ui-ing the name <.)f any 
creature, of any fact, because every ci-eatuic 
is man agent or patient, 'I’antahis is hut 
a name for you and me. 'ranlaUis means 
the impossiliility of drinking tlie waters of 
thought which are ahv.iy.s gleaming and 
waving W'ilhin siglit of the soul. The tr;m.s- 
migratitni of souls is no fable. 1 would it 
were ; but men .and women arc only Iialf 
human. ■ Every animal of the liarn-y.ird, 
the field, and die forest, of die earth and 
of the waters that arc under the evarih, has 
contrived to get .a footing and to leave the 
print of its features and form in some one 
or other of these upright, hokven-f.ieing 
Speakers. Ah ! brollutT-. stoji the cl.ib of thy 
soul, — ebbing dowmvard into die forms into 
\vhose habits dioii hast now for many years 
Slid. As near and proper to us V:. also that 
otd fflble of the Sphinx, wlio was sairl to sit 
ill the roadside and put riddlixs to every 
passenger. If the man could not nn.swer, | 
she swallowed him alive. If he cPuld solve 
the riddle, tHfe S[;binx was slain. What 
is our life but an endless flight of winged 
facts or events, ! In splendid variety these 


changes come, all puLting questions to the 
hinnan .spirit. ^Those men who cannot ' 
a.nswer by a superior wisdom ^thc.se facts 
or questions of time, serve them. Facts 
encumber them, tyrannize over them, and 
malic the men of routine the men of 
s/vis^, in whom a literal obedience to fact^ 
lias e.xtinguished every spark of that light 
by which man is truly man. But if the' 
man is true fb his better instincts or senti- 
ments, and refuses the dominion of facts, 
as one that comes of a higher race, remains 
fast liy die soul and secs the principle, then 
the facts falU .aptly and supple into their 
I>laec3 ; they know their master, and the 
meanest of them glorifies him, 

I:ke in Goethe's Helena the same desire 
that every word should be a thing. These 
figiiriv., he would say, these Chirons, Griffins, 
Phorkyas, Helen, and Lcda, are somewhat, 
and do exert a specific influence on the 
mind. tSo far then are they eternal entities, 
as real to-day ,'is in the first Olympiad. 
Much revolving them, he writes out freely 
his humour, and gives them body to his own 
imagination. And although that poem bo 
as vajpte and fantastic a.s a dream, yet is it 
mueli mure attraedve than the more regular 
dramatic pieces of tlie same author, for the 
reason that it ojicratcs a wonderrul relief to 
the mind from the routine of customary 
images, — aw.akcns the reader’s invention 
and fancy hy the wild freedom of the design, 
.and by the unceasing succession of brisk 
shocks of surpri.se. 

Tfie universal nature, loo strong for the 
petty nature of the bard, .sits on hi.s neck 
and writes ihrougit hi.s hand ; so that wlien 
he seems to v(!nt a mere cajirice and wild • 
romance, the issue is an exact allegory. 
Hence Plato said that ‘‘po£t.s utter great 
and wise things wliich Ihey^do not Ihejn- 
selves understand.” All the fictions of the 
Middle Age explain themselves .as a masked 
or frolic expression of tliat which in grave 
earnest the miiul of that period toiled to 
achie.ve. Magic, and all that is ascribed to 
it, i.s a deep presenliment of the powers of 
science. 'I'he shoes of swiftness,* the sword 
of sharpness, tlic power of subduing the 
elements, of using the .secret virtues of 
minerals, of understanding the voice .5 of 
hirils, arc the obscure efforts of the mind 
in a right direction. The preternatural 
prowess of the hero, the gift of perpetual . 
youth, and the like, .are aliki^ the endeavour 
of the human spirit *' to bciul the shows of 
I Ihing.s to the desires of the mind.” , 

I In Pcrccforcst and .'-Vtnadis de Gaul, a 
garland .and a rose bloom on the ijaa<l of 
her who is faithful, and fade on the brow 
of the inconstant. In the story of the 
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Boy and the Mantle, even a mature reader 
'inay be surprised with a glow of virtuous 
pleasure at the triumph lof the gentle 
Oenclas ; and, iinlecd, all the postulates of 
elSn annals, — that the fairies do not like 
to be named ; that tlieir gifts are capricious 
afid not to be trusted ; that who seeks a 
treasure must not speak ; and tlie like, — 1 
^Ld true ill Concord, however they might 
be in Cornwall or lirelagne. ' 

Is it otherwise in the newest romance? 
I read the Bride of Lammermoor. Sir 
William Ashton is a mask for a vulgar 
temptation, Ravens wood Castle a fine name 
for proud poverty, and the fofeign mission 
of stale only a Bunyan disguised for liunest 
industry. W’e may all shoot a wild Imll 
that would to.sa the good and beautiful, liy 
fighting down the unjust and sensual, Lucy 
Ashton is another name for fidelity, which 
is always beautiful and always liable to 
calamity in this world. 

But along with tluc civil and tnclapliysical 
history of man, another lii.slory goes daily 
forward,— that of llie cxlornal world, — in 
which he is not less strictly iinpllealed. 
He is the com pend of lime ; he is also the 
correlative of nature. Ili.s power emsi^ts 
in the niultUudc of his affinities, in the fact 
that his life is intertwined with the whole 
chain of organic and inorganic being. In 
old Rome the public, roads beginning at 
the Forum proceeded north, south, cast, 
west, to the centre of every province of the 
empire, making each market-town of Persia, 
Spain, and Britain pervious to the soldiers 
of the capital : so out of the hunum hcrn'l 
go, as it were, highways to the heart of 
every object in nature, to reduce it under 
the dominion of man. A nmn is a bundle 
of relations, atknot of roots, whose flower 
and fruitage is the ^vorld. Ilis faculties 
refer to natures out of him, and jjredict the 
world he is to inhabit, as the fins of the 
fish foreshow that water exists, or the wing.s 
of an eagle in the egg presuppose air. He 
cannot live svithout a world. Put Napoleon 
in an island prison, let bis lacnllies find no 
men to act* on, no Alps to climb, no stake to 
play for, and he would beat the a.ir and 
appear stupkl. Transport him to large 
countric.5, dense population, complex in- 
terests, and antagonist power, and you shall 
see that lltfc man Najjolcon, buniulcd, that 
ia, by*such a profile and outline, is not the 
virtual Napoleon, This is but Talbot’s 
shadow ; 

"His substance is not here : 

F^r what you see is but the r.inallost part 

And least proportion of hutnaaity ; 

But were the wliok frame here, 


It is of such a spacious, lofty pitchj 
Vour roof were not suffieieiit to contain it." 

Henry VI. , 

Columbus needs a planet to shape his 
course upon. Newton and LAjdacc need 
myriads of ages and ihickstrcwn celestial 
areas. One may say a gravitating solar 
system is already proplK’sied in ilic nature 
of Newton'.s mind. Not less doc.s the brain 
of Havy or of Lny-Taissac, from childhood 
cxi'loring the alliiiilies and repulsions of 
particles, anticipate tin; laws of organization. 
Docs not the eye of the human embryo 
predict tlie light ? the ear of Handel predict 
the witchcraft of harmonic .sound ? Do 
not the constructive fingers of Watt, FuUon, 
Whitteiiiorc, Arkwriglu, predict the firsible, 
hard, and U'inpcrablo texture of metals, tlie 
properlii’s of .stone, water, and wood? Do 
not the lovely atlril.iuies ofllie maiden child 
picdict the rcfinemenT.s and decorations of 
civil .society? Here also wc arc reminded 
of the action of man on man. A mind 
might pomler iL lliouglit for ages, and not 
gain so nuieli .si If-kntjwledgc as the passion 
ot lo\r^ shall teach it in a day. W’ho knows 
himself Ix’fore he has been thrilled wulh 
indignation at. an outrage, or has heard an 
eloqiii-nt longue, or lias .shared the throb 
of thousands in a national exultalicm or 
al.irm? No man can antedate his e.x- 
pcrimice, or guess what faculty or feeling 
a new object f-ball unlock, any more llian 
he c.irn draw to-clay t)iu face of a person 
whom he .sliall see lo-morrow for the first 
lime. 

I will not now go behind the general 
statement to exiilorc the reason of this cor- 
respondency. T .et it sufiicc that in the light 
of lliesc two facts, namely, that the mind is 
One, .and that nature is its correlative, his- 
tory is lo bo read and written, 

'J'lius in all way.s does the .‘;ouI concentrate 
and rcjiroduce its treasures for each pupil. 
He, loo, sliall p.iss ilirough llic wliole cycle 
of experience. He sli.all collect into a focus 
the rays of nature. History nn longer shall 
be a dull book. It shall walk incarnate in 
every just and wise man. You shall not tell 
me by languages and titles a catalogue of 
the volumes you have read. You .shall make 
me feel what periods you liave lived. A 
man sliall be the Temple of Fame. He 
shall walk, as the poets have described that 
goddess, in a robe painted all over witk 
wonderful events and experiences ; his own* 
form and features by their cxaltetl intel- 
ligencG shall be that v.ariegated vest, I 
shall find ill him the Forcworld ; in his 
childhood the Age of Golil ; llic Apples of 
Knowledge ; the ArgonautJi Lxpcdiijo.n ; 
the calling of Abraluun ; the building of the 
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Temple ; the Advent of Christ ; Dark Ages ; 
the Revival of Letters ; the Reformation ; 
the discovery of new lands ; the opening of 
new sciences, and new regions in man. He 
shall be the priest of Pan, and bring with 
him into humble cottages the blessing of 
the morning stars and all the recorded 
benefits of heaven and earth. 

; . Is there somewhat overweening in this 
claim? Then I reject all I have written, 
for what is the use of pretending to know 
what we know not ? But it is tlic fault of 
our rhetoric that we cannot strongly state 
one fact without seeming to belie some 
other. I hold our actual knowledge very 
cheap. Hear the rats in the wall, .see the 
lizard on the fence, the fungus under foot, 
the lichen on the log. What do I know 
sympathetically, morally, of cither of these 
worlds of life? As old ns the Caucasian 
man, — perhaps older, — these creatures have 
kept their counsel beside him, and there is 
no record of any word or sign that has 
passed from one to the otlier. What con- 
nection do the books show between the fifty 
or sixty chemical dements and the historical 
eras? Nay, what doe.s history yet record 
of the metaphysical annals of man? What 
light does it shed on those mystcrios which 
Wfli. hide under the names Death and Im- 
mortality. Yet every history should be 
mitteii in a wisdom which divined the 
range of our affinities and looked at facts 
as symboLs. I am ashamed to sec what a 
sliallow village tale our .so-called History is. 
How many limes we must say Rome, and 
Paris, and Constantinople ! What does 
Rome know of rat and lizard ? What are 
Olympiads and Consulates to these neigh- 
bouring systejns of being? Nay, wh.at food 
or experience or succour have they for the 
Esquimaux seai-hunter, for the Kanika in 
his canoe, for the fisherman, the stevedore, 
the porter ? 

Broader and deeper we must write our 
annals, — from an ethical reformation, from 
an influx of the ever new, ever sanative 
conscience, — if we would truly express our 
central and wide-related nature, instead of 
this old chronology of selfishness and pride 
to which we liave too long lent our eyes. 
Already that day exists for us, shines in on 
us at unawares, but jhe paili of science and 
of letters is not the way into nature. The 
idiqt, the Indian, the child, .and unschooled 
farmer's boy stand nearer to the light by 
which nature is to be read, than the dis- 
sector or the antiquary. 


SEI4F-RELIANCE. 

U qnasrvcris txtra** 

** Man is his own star ; and the soul that can 
Render an hone.st and a perfect man, 

Commands all light, all influence, .all fate ; 
Nothing to him falls early or too late. 

Our acts our .angels are, or good or ill, 

Our fatal .shadows that walk by us still.'* 

to Beaumont and Fletcher* s 
Honest Man’s Fortunes, 

Cast the bantling on the rocks, 

Suckle him with the shc-wolf’s teat ; 
Wintered with the hawk and fe>.x. 

Power and speed be hands and feet. 

I RKAD tlie other day some verses written 
by an eminent painter which were original 
and not conventional. The soul always 
hears an admonition in such lines, let the 
subject be what it may. The sentiment 
they instil is of more value than any thought 
they may contain, lo believe your own 
thought, to believe that what is true for you 
in your private heart is true for all men, — 
that is genius. Si)eak your latent convic- 
tion, and it shall l3C the universal sense ; 
for the inmost in due time becomes the out- 
most,— and our first thought is rendered 
back tD us by the trumpets of the Last 
Judgment. Pan li liar as the voice of the 
mind is to each, the highest merit we 
ascribe to Mo.se.s, Plato, and Milton is, that 
they set at naught books and traditions, 
and spoke not what men but what they 
thought. A man should learn to detect 
and watch that gleam of light which flashes 
across his mind from within, more than the 
lustre of the firmament of bard.s and sages. 
Yet he dismisses without notice his thought, 
became it i.s his. In every work of genius 
wc recognize our own rejetted thoughts : 
they come back to us with a certain alien- 
ated majesty. Great works of art have no 
more affecting lesson for us than this. 
Tlicy teacli us to abide by our spontaneous 
impression with good-humoured inflexibility 
then most when the whole cry of voices is 
on the other side. Else, lormorrow a 
stranger will say with masterly good sense 
precisely what wc have thought and felt all 
the time, and wc shall be forced to take 
with shame our own opinion from another. 
There is a lime in every man^s education 
when he arrives at the conviction that envy 
is ignorance ; that imitation is suicide ; 
that he must take himself for better, for 
worse, as his portion ; that though the wide 
universe is full of good, no kernel of*’ 
nourishing corn can come to him but 
through his toil bestowed on that ^ot of 
ground which is given to him to till. The 
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power which resides in him is new in 
natnrej and none but he knows what that 
is which he can do, nor does|he know until 
he .has tried. Not for nothing one face, 
one character, One fact, makes much im- 
pression on him, and another none. This 
sculpture in the memory is not without pre- 
established harmony. The eye was placed 
where one ray should fall, that it might 
te?tify of that particular ray. Wo but half 
express ourselves, and are ashamed of that 
divine idea which each of us represents. 
It may be safely trusted as proportionate 
and of good issues, so it be fliithfully im- 
parted, but God will not have his work 
made manifest by cowards. A man is re- 
lieved and gay when he has ]Hit his heart 
into his work and done his best ; but what 
he has said or done otherwise, sh.all give 
liim no peace. It is a deliverance which 
does not deliver. In the attempt his genius 
deserts him ; no rnusc befriends ; no in- 
vention, no hope. 

Trust thyself ; every heart vibrates to that 
iron string. Accept the place the divine 
providence has found for you, the society 
of your contemporaries, the connection of 
events. Great men have alwa}s done .so, 
and confided themselves cfiildlike to the 
genius of their age, betraying their ijcreep- 
tion that the al^solutely trustworthy was 
seated at their heart, working through their 
hands, predominating in all their being. 
And we are now men, and must accept in 
the higliest mind the same transeciidont 
destiny ; and not minors and invalids in a 
protected corner, not cowards fleeing before 
a revolution, but guides, redeemers, and 
benefactors, obeying the Almighty effort, 
and advancing on Chaos and the Dark. 

What pretty oracles nature yields us on 
this text, in tl^ face and behaviour of 
children, babes,* and even brutes ! I’liat 
divided and rebel mind, that distrust of a 
sentiment bec.ause our aritlimetie lias com- 
puted the strength and means opposed to 
our purpose, these have not. Their mind 
being whole, their eye is as yet unconquered, 
and when we look in thcii faces, wc are 
disconcerted." Infancy conforms to nobody : 
all conform to it, so that one babe com- 
monly makes four or five out of the adults 
who prattle anS play to it. So God has 
armed youth and puberty and manhood no 
less with its own piquancy and charm, and 
made it enviable and gracious and its claims 
not to 15b put by, if it will stand by itself. 
Do not think the youth has no force, be- 
muse he cannot speak to you and me. 
Hark ! in the next room his voice is suffi- 
ciently •lear and emphatic. It seems he 
knows how to speak to bis contemporaries. 


Bashful or bold, then, he will know how to 
make us seniors very unnecessary. 

The nonchalance of boys who are sure of 
a dinner, and would disdain as much as a 
lord to do or say aught to eoncilitatc one, 
is the healthy attitude of Iniman nature. 
A boy is in the parlour what the pit is in 
the playhouse ; independent, irresponsible, 
looking out from his corner on such people 
and facts as pass by, he tries and sentences 
them on their merits, in the swift, summary 
way of boys, as good, bad, interesting, 
silly, eloquent, trouliosome. lie cumbers 
himself never about consequences, about 
interests ; he gives an independent, genuine 
verdict. You mii.st court him : he does not 
court you. Hut the m.an is, as it were, cla])ped 
into jail by his consciousness. As soon as 
he has once acted or spoken with eclat, 
he is a committed person, watched by the 
symp.'itliy or the hatred of hundreds, whose 
affections must now enter into Ins account. 
'Ihere is no Letfic for tins. AIi, that he 
could pass again into his neutrality ! Who 
can thus avoid all plodge.s, and having 
observc4, observe again from tlie .same un- 
affected, unbiassed, unbribalile, un affrighted 
innocence, imi.st always be formidable. He 
would utter opinions on all passing affairs, 
which being seen to be not private,' but 
necessary, would sink like darts into the ear 
of men, and put them in fear, 

'riiesc are the voices which we hear in 
solitude, fjiit they grow faint and inaudible 
as wc enter into tlio world. Society every- 
where is in coihspiracy against the manhood 
of every one of its members. Society is a 
joint-stock company, in which the members 
agree, for the better securing of his bread to 
each sharcholflor, to surrender the liberty 
and culture of the eater. The virtue in most 
request is conformity. Self-reliance is its 
aversion. It loves not realities and creators, 
but names and eu-stoins. 

Whoso would be a man must be a non- 
conformist. I Ic wlio would g'.ather immortal 
palms must not be hindered by the name «f 
goodness, but must explore if it be good- 
ness. Nothing is at last sacred Imt the 
integrity of your own mind. Ab.solve you 
to yourself, and you shall liave the suffrage 
of the world. I remember an an.swer which 
when quite young I wa.s prompted to make 
to a valued adviser, who was wont to im- 
portune me with the dear old doctrines of 
the chinch. On my saying, What have I 
to do with the sacredness of traditions, if I 
live wholly from within? my friend sug- 
gc.stcd : ''But these impulses may I'e from 
below, not from .above." I replied : ‘They 
do not seem to me to he such if I am 
the Devil’s child, I will live then from the 
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Devil.' No law can lie sacred to me but 
that of my nature. Good and bad are but 
names very readily transferable to that or 
tins ; tlie o.nly riglit is what is after my con- 
.stitulion, the only wrong what is against it. 
A man is to carry himself in the presence of 
all opposition, ns if eveiything wore titular 
and epliemeral but him. I am ashamed to 
think howca.si]y wc capitulate to badge.s and 
names, to large socictie.s and dead institu- 
tions. Kvery decent and well-siioheii imlh 
vicinal affects and sways me more lliaii is 
right. 1 ought to go upright and vital, 
and speak tlio riiile truth iji all ways. If 
malice and vanity wear llie coat of phil.an-. 
thropy, shall that pass? Tf an angry bigot 
assumes this boimtifiil cause of Al.iolition, 
and come.s to me with his last news from 
31arl)adoes, why should 1 not say to him ; 

' Go love thy infant ; love thy wood-chopper : 
be good-natured and modest : have that 
grace ; and newer varni.'-h your hard, uii- 
charilaNe aruI)itiou wllh this ineredilde 
tenderness for bf ielLfulk a thousand miles 
off. Thy love afar i.s .sjutc at Isome.’ Rough 
and gr.aeeU^s.s would i>c such gre.(A;ng, but 
truth is hand.sonior than the arfeclaiion of 
love. Your goodness must liave sojue edge to 
it, — else it is none. The doctrine’ of liatred 
must be preached as tlie eoimteraction of the 
doctrine of love w lien that pules and whines. 
I .shun father and mother and wife and bro- 
ther, when my genius calls me. 1 would 
write on the lintels of tlie door-post, Whim. 

I hope it is soiuew-liat bolter than whim at 
last, bat w'c cannot spend the day in expla- 
nation. Is.xpcct me ik.U to show cause why 
I seek or wliy I e.-adade company. Then, 
again, do md tell me, as a good man did 
to-day, of liiy obligation to put all poor 
men ill good situations. i\rc they my poor? 

. I tell thcc, thou foolish phil:uithro[e >l, that 

■ 1 grudge tlie dollar, the dime, the eent, 1 
give to such men a.s do not belong to me 
and to whom T do not belong, 'riiero is a 
cla.s.s of persons to wliom by all .spiritual 
uflTinily I am bought and .sold ; for them 1 
will go to prison, if need be ; but your ini> 
cellancous iiojailar chiiritics ; the education 
at college of fools ; tlve building of tiiecting- 
houscs to the vain end to which many now 
Stand ; alms to .sots ; and the, thous iiidfold 
Relief .Societies -though 1 confe.ss w ith 
shame I .soim time-s sueeumb and give the 
dollar, it is a wicked dollai' 'vhich by aridity 
I shall liavc the manhood to withhold. 

Virtues .are, in the popular c.slimate, 
rgillier the exception ilian tlic mlo. TIktc 
is the man and hi.s virtues. Ikleti do what 
is called a good action, us some piece of 
courage oiCcharity, much as they would pay 
a finc in expiatioii of daily non-.appoarance 


on parade. Thoir works, are done as an 
apology or extenuation of their living inthe \ 
world,— as iiwalids and the insane pay a 
high board. Their virtues are penances. I 
do not wish to expiate, but to live. My 
life i^: for itself and not for a .spectacle, I- 
much pi’efer that it .sliould be of a lower 
strain, so it be genuine and equal, than that 
it should be glittering and unsteady. 1 wish 
; it to be sounrl and sweet, and not to n^d 
diet and blcciiing. I ask primary evidence 
; that you are a man, :ind refu.se tliis appeal 
from the ma'i to his actions;. 1 know that 
for myself it makes no ditlbrencc whether 
I do or forbear lliose actions which are 
reckoned excellent. I cannot consent to 
]>.ay for a privilege wliere I have intrinsic 
right. Few .and lue.'in as my gifts may bo, 

1 actually am, and do not need for my own 
assurmce or the a.ssurancc of niy fellows 
any secondary k’sliniony. 

What I must do is all that concerns me, 
not what the jicople tliink. This rule, 
equally arduous in actual and in intellectual 
life, may .serve for tlu’ whole distinction bc- 
bveon greatness and incaimcss. It is the 
liarder, l>ecaus<^ you will alway.s find those 
who think they know what is your duty 
better ilian you know it. It is easy in the 
world to live after the world’s opinion ; it is 
easy in solilnde tii live .after our own ; but 
the grciit man is he who in the midst of the 
crowd ktxqjs with perfect sweetness the iii- 
dcpcndencc of .solitude. 

'J'hc objoctiotr to conforming to usages 
that have become dead to you is, that it 
scatters your force. It lo.sc.s your time and 
blurs the impiv.^^i.ion of your characfcr. If 
you niaiiitaiti a dc.td church, contribute to a 
dead Hililo society, vote with a great party 
cither for the government or against it, 
.spread your table like base housekeepers, — 
under all these screen.s 1 nave difficulty to 
detect the pn^ci.sc man you arc. And, of 
course, .so much force is withdrawn from 
your jiroper life, lint do your work, and 1 
shall know you. Do your work, and you 
shall reinforce yourself. A man must con- 
sider what a blind-man’s-buff is this game 
of conformity. If I know yoitr sect, 1 anti- 
cipate your argument. 1 hear a preacher 
announce for his text and topic the expedi- 
ency of one of the institulipiis of his church. 
Do I not know beforehand that not possibly 
can he say a new and spontaneous word ? 
Do I not know that, with all this ostentation 
of examining the grounds of the institution, 
he will do no .such thing? Do I not know 
that he is pledged to himself not to 
but at one side,— the permitted side, not as 
a man, but as a pavi.sh minister?' He is a 
retained attorney, and these airs of the 
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bpnch are the emptiest affectalion . Well, 
most men have bound their cues with one 
or another handkerchief, and atftched them- 
selves to some one of llicse communities of 
opinion. This conformity mokes them not 
false in ii few particulars, authors of a few 
lies, but false in all particulars. 'I'licir every 
truth is not quite true. I'hcir two is not 
the ftial two, their four not the real, four ; so 
that every word tticy say chagrins us, and 
W'e know not wiicre to begin to S('t tliein 
right. Meaniirno nature is not slow to 
e iuip us in the prison-uniform of the parly 
to which we adhere. We conic to wear one 
cut of face and figure, and acquire by de- 
grees the genllest asinine cxprcs.sion. 'j'here 
isamorlifying experience in particular, which 
tloes not fail to wioak itself also in the 
general hi.story ; T mean “tho foolisli face 
of praise," the forced smile which wc put 
on in company wlicro wo do not feel at ea.se 
in answer to cimvcrsatiou whii-li docs not 
intercbt ns. The nuisclc.s, not spoiuane- 
Dusly moved, but niovi'd by a low iisiir|)iiig 
wilfnlness, grow liglit about the* outline of the 
face vdlh tile niO;-t disagrecalde sensation. 

For non-coufonnity the woild whips you 
with its displeasure. And tlicreforc a man 
must know liow to e.sUiuaic a sour face. 
'I’he bystanders look asUanco on liim in the 
])ublic .street or in the friond’.s parlour. If 
this aversaiioii liad its origin in contempt 
and resistance like his own, he jiiight well 
go home with a sad countenance'; but the 
.sour faces of the niullitiidc, like their sweet 
kiccs, liuvo no deep cause, but arc put on 
and off as the wind blows and a nowsiiapcr 
directs. Yet is the discontent of the multi- 
tude more formidable than that of the 
senate and the college. It i.s ea.sy enough 
for a firm man who knows the world to 
brook the rage ^f tlic cultivated classes. 
'I'lieir rage is decorous find prudent, for 
they arc timid as l>eing very vulnerable 
themselves. But when to their feminine 
rage the indignation of the jicoplc is added, 
when the ignorant and the poor arc 
aroused, when the unintelligent brute force 
that lies at Uie bottom of society is made 
to growl and mow, it needs the babit of 
magnanimity and religion to treat it godlike 
as a trifle of no'concernmcnt. 

The other terror that scares ns from self- 
trust is our ^consistency ; a reverence for 
our past act or word, because the eyes of 
others Rave no oilier dal.a for computing 
our orbit tlian our past acts, and \vc are 
^ath to disappoint them. 

But-why should you keep your head over 
' your shoulder ? Why drag about ihis corpse 
of. your memory, lest you contradict some- 
wliat you ha'-e stated in this or that public 
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place? Suppo.se you .should' contradict 
yourself ; what then ? It suems to bo a rule 
of wisdom never to rely on your memory 
alone, scarcely even in acts of pure niemoiy, 
but to bring the past for jiulgnicnt into the 
thousand-eyed pre.wnt, and live ever in a 
new day. In yxmv metaphysics you liavo 
denied per.sonaliLy to the Deity : yot when 
the devout nintions of the soul come, yield 
to them heart and life, lliniii;h they slumld 
dotlu! {.iod with sh.ipe and colour. Leave 
your theory, ms Jo.o jih lii.s coat in the hand 
of tin: harlot, ainl flee. 

A fooii.'-li eon.-.'i.steiicv is the holiroVjlin of 
litLli; minds, adored liy little stales ucu and 
philo.sojiheis and diviims. V\'iih consistency 
a great soul has simjfly nothing to do. lie 
may as well conaTn himself with his shadow 
on ilie wall. Speak wliat you think now in 
hard words ami to-morrow speak what to- 
moriow thinks in hard words again, though 
jit contradict everything you said to-day. — 
“Ah, so yon shall be sure to bu niismtdcr- 
slood?"“-Is it so bad, then, to be mi.s- 
inulcr.stood ? rylhag^rra.s was nii.siimler- 
sU.'od, aiul .SocratC-S, ami Jesus, and Luther, 
and (kijH'rnicus, and (.ialileo, and New'ton, 
and every pure ami wise .*^pirit tha t ever took 
flesh. To be great is to be misunderstood, 
j I suppo.se no man can violate his nature. 

I All the .srillic.s of his will are rouiuU'd in by 
i flu: law of lii.s In-ing, as the iiieriiialUies of 
'Andos and Hinimalch :rre insigiiilieant in 
the curve of the .s[)here. Nor does it 
matter how you Jpuige ami try him. A 
eliaracler is like an acrostic or Alexandrian 
stanza re;ul it foruTual, b.ackwiird, or 
acros.s, it still spells tin; same thing. In 
lliis plea5ang, conliite wood-life which God 
allows me, let me record day by day rny 
honest thouglit without irfospect or retro- 
s[)ect, and, 1 cannot doubt, it will he found 
symmetrical, lliough 1 mean it not and see 
it not. My Iiook .should smell of pines and 
i\ Sound with flic hum of insc*cl.s. The 
swallow over my window should iiUcrwcave 
that thread or straw he carries in his bill 
into my web also. We jiass for what we 
are. Gb.aractcr teaches aliovc oiiV wills. 
Men imagine that they commrmieate their 
virtue or vice only by overt ai tioms, and do 
not see that virtue or vice emit a. breath 
every moment. 

I'herc will bo an agreement in whatever 
variety of actions, so they be each honest 
and natural in their hour. For of one will, 
llie actions will be harmonious, however 
unlike they seem. These varieties are lost 
sight of at a little distance, at a little height 
of thought. One tendency nnilca them all. 
'Y\ic voyage of the best ship is 5 zigzag line 
of a hundred tacks. See the line from a 
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sufficient distance, and it straightens itself 
to the average tendency. Your genuine 
action will explain itself, and will explain 
your oth^r genuine actions. Your con- 
formity explaijis nothing. Act singly, and 
what you have already done singly will 
justify you now. Greatness appeals to the 
future. If lean be firm enough to-day to 
do right, and scorn eyes, I must have done 
so much rIgliL before as to defend me now. 
lie it ]iow it will, do right now. Always 
scorn appearaiicc.s, and you .always may. 
'I'he force of cliaracter is cunuihitive. All 
the foregone days of virtue work their 
health into this. Wlrat makes the majesty 
of the Jirroos of the senatf; and the field, 
wliicli so fills the im.agination ? The con- 
sciousness of a train of great days and 
victories behind, 'fhey slieil .an tiuitcd 
light on the iidvanring actor, lie is at- 
Irnded as l>y a visible escort of angels. 
That is it which throws tlniiuler into Cli.at- 
bain's voice, and dignily into Washington’s 
port, niul Aiuorica into Adams’s eye. 
Honour is vcncral-le to us because it is 
no cphciueris. Tt is always anci(3-At virtue. 
Wo worsliip it to-day because it is not of 
to-day. Wc love it .and i>ay it homage, 
bee, iii.se it is imt a trap for our love .and 
homage, but is KcH-flepeudcnt, self-derived, 
nnd therefore of an old iininacukilc pedi- 
gree, even if .shown in a young person. 

I hope in thcKo days we have heard the 
last of conformity and consistency. Let 
the words bo gazetted and ridiculous hence- 
forward. Instead of the gong for dinner, 
let us he.ar a whistle front the .Spartan fife. 
T.,et ns never bow and apologize more. A 
great man is coming to eat at niy house. 

I do not wish to please him ; I wish that 
he should wish to please me. I will stand 
here for humanity, and though I would 
make it kind, 1 would make it true, I.et 
U 3 affront and reprimand the smooth medi- 
ocrity and squalid contentment of the times, 
and hurl in the face of custom, and trade, 
and olTiee, the fact which is the upshot of 
all history, that there is a great responsible 
Thinker and Actor working wherever a 
‘man works ; that a true man belongs to no 
other time or place, but is the centre of 
things. Where he is, there is nature. He 
measures you, and all men, and all events. 
Ordinarily, everybody in society reminds us 
of somewhat else, or of some other per.son. 
Character, reality, reminds you of nothing 
else : it takes place of the whole creation. 
The man must be so much, that he must 
make all circumsianccs indifferent. Every 
true man is a cause, a country, and an age ; 
requires infinite spaces and nurnbers and 
linie fully to accotnpli&li his design ; — and 


posterity seems to follow his steps as ^ 
train of clients. A man Caesar i.s born, and 
for ages affer we have a Roman Empire, 
Christ is born, and millions of minds so 
grow and cleave to his genius, that he is 
confounded with virtue and the possible of 
man. An institution is the lengthened 
.shadow of one man ; as Monachi.sm, of the 
Hermit Antony ; the Reformalioiij, of 
Liitlier ; Quakerism, of Fox ; Methodism, 
of Wesley ; Abolition, of Clarkson. Scipio, 
Milton called "the height of Rome ” ; and 
nil history resolves itself very easily into the 
biography of a fe>v stout and earnest persons. 

Let a man then knowhi.3 worth, and keep 
things under his feet. T.,ct him not peep or 
steal, or .skulk up and dowm with the air of 
a charity-boy, a bastard, or an interloper, 
in the world which exists for him. But the 
man in the street, finding no worth in him- 
self Avhidi corresponds to the force which 
built a tower or sculptured a marble god, 
feels poor when he looks on these. To him 
a palace, ,a stnliie, or a costly book has an 
alien and forbUIding air, milch like a gay 
equipage, and seems to say like that, ‘ Who 
are you, sir?’ Yet they .all .arc liis suitors 
for his notice, petitioners to his faculties 
that they will conic out and take possession. 
The picture waits for my verdict : it is hot 
to comiiiand me, but 1 n.m to settle its 
claims to i>raise. That popular fable of the 
sot who was picked up dead drunk in the 
street, carried to the duke'.s house, washed 
and dressed and laid in the duke's bed, 
and, on his waking, treated with all ob- 
sequious ceremony like the duke, and as- 
sured that he had been insane, owes its 
popularity to the fiict, that it symbolizes so 
wdl the state of man, who is in the world a 
sort of .sot, but now and then wakes up, 
exeid.scs his reason and fii.ds himself a true 
prince. 

Our reading is mendicant and syco- 
phantic. In liistory, our imagination plays 
us false. Kingdom and lordship, power 
and estate, are a gaudier vocabulary that? 
private John and Edward in a small house 
and common day's work ; but;, the things of 
life are the same to both ; tlic sum total of 
both are the same. Why all this deference 
to Alfred, and Scanderbeg, and Gustavus? 
Suppose they wore virtuous ; did they Wear 
out virtue? As great a stake depends on 
your private act lo-clay, as followed their 
public and renowned steps. When private, 
men shall act with original views, the lustre 
will be transferred from the actions of kings 
to those of gentlemen... ® 

The world has been instructed by its 
kings, who have so magnetized the eyes of 
nations, It has been taught by this colossal 
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symbol tlio mutual reverence that is due 
From man to man. The joyful ioyalty with 
V'hich men have everywhere Suffered the 
kingf, the noble, or the great proprietor to 
walk among them by a law of his own, 
make his own sc:ilc of men and things and 
reverse theirs, iiay for benefits not with 
money but with honour, and represent the 
law iTi his person, was the hieroglyphic by 
which they obscurely signified their con- 
sciousness of their own right and come- 
liness, the right of every man. 

The magnetism which all original action 
exerts is cxj^lained when wo "inquire the 
reason of self-trust. Who is the Trustee? 
What is the aboriginal Self, on which a 
universal reliance may bo grounded? What 
is the nature and power of that science- 
baffling star, without parallax, without cal- 
culable elements, which shoots a ray of 
Ijcauiy even into trivial and impure actions, 
if the least mark of independence appear? 
The inquiry leads ur. to that source, at once 
the essence of genius, of virtue, and of life, 
which w’e call Spontaneity or Instinct. Wc 
denote this primary wi.sdom as Intuition, 
whilst all later teachings arc tuitions. In 
that deep force, the last fact behind which 
analysis cannot go, all things find ilicir 
common origin. For, the sense of being 
which in calm hours rises, we know not 
how, in the soul, is not diverse from thing ?, 
from space, from light, from lime, from 
man, but one with them, and proceeds 
obviously from the same source whiuice 
their life and being also proceed. Wc first 
share the life by which things exist, and 
afterwards see them as appearances in 
nature, and forget that we have shared then- 
cause. Here is the fountain of action and 
of thought. Here are the lungs of that 
inspiration which ^iveth man wisdom, and 
which cannot be denied without impiety 
and atheism. We lie in the lap of immense 
intelligence, which makes us receivers of 
its truth and organs of its activity. When 
we discern justice, when wc discern truth, 
we do nothing of ourstdves, but allow a 
passage to its beams. If we ask whence 
this comes, if wc seek to pry into the soul 
that causes, all philosophy is at fault. Its 
presence or its absence is all we can affirm. 
Everyman discriminates between the volun- 
tary acts of his mind, and his involuntary 
perceptions, and knows that to his involun- 
tary ]'ieroeptions a perfect faith is due. He 
may err in the expression of thesn, but he 
Imows that these things are so, like day 
and night, not to be disputed. My wilful 
actions acquisitions are but roving ; — 
the idlest revery, the faintest native emo- 
tion, command my curiosity and rcsirect. : 


Thoughtless people contradict as readily 
the sUitemcnts of perceptions as of opinions, 
or rather much more readily ; for, they do 
not distinguish between porceiuion and 
notion. TJiey fancy that I choose to see 
this or that thing. But perception is not 
whimsical, it is fatal. If I see a trait, my 
children will see it after me, and in course 
of time, all mankind,— although it may 
chance that no one has seen it before me. 
For my perception of it is as much a fact as 
the sun, 

'I'he relations of the soul to the divine 
spirit arc so pure, that it is profane to seek 
to interpose helps. It must be that when 
God .spcakclh he should communicate, not 
one thing, but all things ; should fill the 
world with his voice ; should scatter forth 
light, nature, time, souls, from the centre 
of the prcseiU thonglit ; and new dale and 
new create the whole. W'licnever a mind 
is simjde, and receives a divine wisdom, old 
things pass away,— moans, tt'adicrs, texts, 
tcinjdos, fall ; it lives now, and absorb.? past 
and futui^ into llie present hour. All things 
are ni.-ule sacred by relation to it, — one as 
much ns another. All tiling.? arc dissolved 
to their centre Iiy their cause, an<l, in the 
universal miracle, petty and particular 
miracles <li.sappcar. If, therefore, a man 
claims to know and speak of God, and 
carries you backward to the phraseology of 
some old mouldered nation in another 
Country, in another world, believe him not. 
Is the acorn belter than the oak which is 
its fulnc.ss ancl completion ? I.s the parent 
better than the child into whom lie has cast 
his ripened being? Whence, then, this 
worship of the past? The centuries are 
conspirators against the sanity and autho- 
rity of the .soul. Time and .space arc but 
physiological colours which the eye makes, 
but the soul is light ; where it is, i.s day ; 
wliere it was, is night ; and ]ii.story is an 
impertinence and an injury, if it be any- 
thing more than a cheerful apologue or 
parable of my being and becoming, 

Man is timid and apologetic ; he is no 
longer upright ; he dares not say, ‘ I think,' 

' I am,’ but fiuotes .some saint or sage. 
He is ashamed before the Ijlade of grass or 
the blowing rose. I'licse roses under my 
I window make no reference to former roses 
I or to better ones ; they are for what they 
I are ; they exist with fk)d to-day. There j.s 
no time to them. There is simply the rose ; 
it is perfect in every moment of its exist- 
ence, Before a leaf-bud has burst, its whole 
life acts; in the full-blown flower there is 
no more; in the leafless root there is no 
I less. Its nature is satisfied, anePit satisfies 
nature, in all moinciits alike. But man 
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postpones or remembers ; ho does not live 
in the present, but \Yith reverted eye laments 
the past,, or, heedless of the riches that 
surround him, stands on tiptoe to foresee 
the future. Me cannot Ije i^apjiy and strong 
until ho too lives with naluie iji the present, 
above time. 

This should be jilain enough. Vet see 
what strong intellects d;ire not yet hear Mod 
himself, unless lie Sfiealc llm phraseology of 
I liiiow not whn.t David, or Jeromiali, or 
Paul. We shall not always set so great a 
price on a few texts, on a huv lives. We 
are like children who repeat by rote the 
sentences of granclaims and tiitors, and, as 
they grow older, of the men of inlenls and 
character lliey cltanco to see, —painfully 
recollecling the exact words they sjjoke ; 
afterwards, when they romc into the jxunt 
of view which those liad who uilered those 
sayings, they understand them, and are 
willing to let the words go ; for, at any 
time, they can use wools as good when 
occasion conies. If we live truly, we sh.ill 
see truly. It is as easy for the stf-png man 
to be sti'ong, as it is for llie rveak to be 
weak. When ^v■o have new pcrceptioj), \ve 
shall gladly disburden tin? memory of its 
hoarded ireasuivs as old rubbish. When a 
man lives with God, his voice shall be ns 
sw'cct as the murmur of the brook and the 
rustle of tlic corn. 

And now at last the highest trulh on lliis 
subject remains unsaid ; probalily cannot 
be saiil ; for nil tliat we say is the far-off 
remembering of the intuition. That thought, 
by what I can now nearest approaeli to say 
it, is this. When good i.s near you, when 
you have life in yourself, it is not by any 
known or accustomed way ; you .shall not 
discern the footprints of any other ; you 
shall not see the face of man : you shall 
not hear any name ; the way, the thought, 
the good, shall lie wliolly strange and new. 
It shall exclude c.vamplo and experience. 
You take the way from man, not to man. 
All pei'soTis that ever e.xislcd are il.5 forgotten 
ministers. Fear and hope are alike beneath 
it. 'Fhero is soimwvhat low even in hope. 
In the hour of vision, there is nothing that 
can be called gratitude, nor properly joy. 
The soul raised O’, er passion beholds identity 
and eternal causation, perceives the self- 
existence of Truth and 1^’ght, and calms 
itself wiili knowing tliat all things go well. 
Vast spaces of nature, the Atlantic Ocean, 
the South Sea, — long intervals of time, 
years, centuries, — arc of no account. This 
which I think and feel underlay every 
former state of life and circumstances, as it 
docs underlfe my present, and what is called 
life, and what is called death. 
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Life only avails, not the having livt}ti* 
Power ceases in the instant of repose ; it 
resides in tne moment of transition from a 
past to a new state, in the shooting of thp 
gulf, in the darting to an aim. I'his one_ 
fact the worhl hates, that the soul becomes 
for that for ever degrades the past, turns all 
riches to poverty, all reputation to a shame, 
confounds the saint with the rogue, suoves 
[esns and Judas equally aside. Why, then, 
do \vc ]5rate of . self-reliance ? Inasmuch as 
the .soul is pre.sent, there will be power not 
conlidcnt but agent. 'To talk of rcdiance is 
a poor external way of speaking. Speak 
rather of that which relies, because it Works 
and ii. Wlio has more obedience th.an I 
masters me, thoiigli he should not raise his 
fnigor. Round him I iniisl revolve by the 
graviuitioii of spirits. Wo fancy it rhetoric, 
when we speak of eminent virtue. We do 
not yet see that virtue is Height, and that a 
man or a company of men, plastic and 
permeable to princijilcs, by the law of 
nature must overpower wid ride all citie.s, 
nations, kings, rich men, poets, who arc not. 

'liiis is the iiUimate fact which W’e so 
(juickly reach on thi.s, .as on every topic, the 
|•<‘solu^iou of all into the ever-blossed ONE. 
Sc:l.^-c.\istenca is the allribule of the ytipreme 
Cause, and it constitutes the niea.suro of 
good by the degree in which it enters into 
all lower forms. Ail things real are so by 
.so niucli virtue as tliey coiUnin. Commerce, 
husbandry, hiiiiiing, whaling, war, elo- 
quence, {personal \veight, arc somewhat,/ 
and engage my respect as e.xamples- of its' 
presence and itnpurc action. I see the 
same law working in nature for couserviatioh 
and growth. Power i.s in iiviturc tfie es-. 
sential measure of right. Nature suffers- 
nothing to remain in her kingdoms which 
cannot help it.self. The^^gcncsis and ma- 
turation of a planet, its poise and orbit, the 
Itcndcd tree recovering itself from llio 
strong wind, the vital resources of every 
animal and vegetable, are demonstrations 
of ll'.e sclf-suftieing, and therefore self- 
relying soul. 

'Tims all concefilratcs .* let ivs not rove ; 
let us sit at home with the cause. I^et us 
stun and astonish the intruding rabble of 
men and books and imstiluttous, by asinipla 
doclanition of the divine fact. Bid the' 
inv.aders take the shoes from off their feet, 
for (ifod is here within. Let our simplicity 
judge them, and our docility to our own 
kuv demonstrate the poverty of nature and 
fortune beside, our native riches, 

But now we are a mob. Man does not 
stand ill awe of man, nor is hi- genius 
admonished to stay at home, to put itself 
! in communication with the internal ocean, 
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[Wt it goes abroad to beg a cup of water of I do this not selfishly, but humbly and 
Uhe xmis of other men. Wo tnijl^t go alone, truly. It is alike your interest, and mine, 
i like the silent clnirch before i!ie service and all men’s, however long \vc have dealt 
begins, better than any preaching. I low ■ in lies, to live in truth. Does thus sound 
far off, how cool, how cliaste the persona ! harsh to-day? You will .soon love what is 
look, begirt each one with a precinct or ! dictal<;d by your nature as well as mine, 
sanctuary ! So let us always sit. Why and, if we follow the truth, it will bring us 
should w'O assume the; faults of our fru-iid, out s:ifc at lust. But so you may give these 
or wfre, or father, or child, becau.se they friendi p.uii. Ves, but 1 caiuun sell my 
*sit around our heal th, or .are sairl to have lilieriy and my power, to save their sen- 
tlie same blood? Ail nu n have my blood, sibilily, JLie.si(les, all persons have their 
and 1 have ,ull men's. Not for that will I nionieiits of reason, when they look out 
adopt tlu;ir petulance or f(:l!v, even to the into ilie region of .ahsohne truth ; then will 
extent of being ashamed ot it. But llic ' they justify me, and do tlio same thing, 
isolation must not be niechaiuc.al, but! I'he pojuilacc tliiiik tliat your rejection of 
spiritual, that is, must be elevation. Atlpnjnilar.slaiulardsisarcjecliouofall.slan- 
liines the whole w orld seems to be in con- j dard, and mere antinoinianism ; and the 
spiracy to importune you wiiJi emphalie [ bold sensualist will u-u; the name of philo- 
trifles. Friend, client, child, sickness, fear, j soj>hy to gild liis eriines. But the law of 
want, charity, all knock at once at thy i consei'iusne.s.s abides. Thcro arc two con- 
clo.sct door, and .say, ' (ionic out unto us.' : fe.ssionals, in one or llic oilier of which we 
lJut keep thy .state; conic not into their j luiist be slirivm. V<ju may fuKil your 
confusion. Th.c power men pos-;i'.ss to ; round of ilntics by clearing yourself in the 
annoy me, I give them by a weak cnrio.sity. j /, or in the ny/i-x way. Consider 
No man can conic near me but llirough niy j wbi.’ilii.T you Imve .sal.i.slied your relations to 
act. " W’h.at wc love that we ba\e, Init by father, liiother, cousin, neigliluiur, town, 
de.siro wc bereave ourselves of the love." oat, and dog; wlicther any of these can 
If wc cannot at once ri.sc to the .sanctities upbraid you. But 1 may also neglect thi.s 
of obedience and faith, let us at least ro.sist relle.x standard, and absolve me to myself, 
our temptations ; let us enter into the slate I have my own stern claims and perfect 
of war, and wake I'horand Woden, courage circle. It denies the name of duty to many 
and cnnstancy in our Saxoti breasts. 'I’his offices that an; tsilled <lulics. But if I can 
is to be done in our .smooth times by speak- discharge its ihdits, itcnahle.s me to dispense 
ing the truth. Clicckthi.s lying hospitality with tlie popular code. If any one imagines 
and lying affection. Live no longtw to the that this law is lax, let him keep its com- 
e.xpcctalioii of lho.se deceived and deceiving inandmcuit one day. 

people with wliom we converse. Say to And truly it demands something godlike 
them, O father, O mother, O wife, O bro- in liim who has east ofl’the eonunoiunolives 
ther, O friend, I have lived with you after of humanity, nud has ventured to trust him- 
appearanccs hitherto. Henceforward 1 am self for a taskmaster. High be bis heart, 
the truth's. Be it known imto you that faithful his will, clcitr his .siglit, that he may 
henceforward I obey no law less than the in good curnost lie doctrine, society, law, to 
eternal law. I will luive no covenants but bimself, that a simi)lc pur])osc may be to 
pro.\imities, I .shall endca.voiir to nourish him as strong as iron nece ssity is to others ! 
my parents, to supi)urt my famil;/, to Lk; If any man consider the jireseut asjjccts 
the chaste husband of one wife,— l.mt these of what is ixUlcd by di:>linclion sociefy, he 
relations I must fill after a new and iinpre- will see the need of these; etliics. The 
cedented way. I appe.al from your cus- sinew and heart of man seem to be drawn 
toms. I mu.st be myself. I caunol break out, and wo an; become tiinorou.s, d(.'S[)ond- 
iny,sclf any longer for you, or you. If you ing wbimporers. are afraid of truth, 

can love me for what 1 am, we shall be the afraid of fortune, afraid of death, and afraid 
happier. If yoi^ cannot, I will .still seek to of each other. Our age yields no great and 
deserve that you should. I will not bide jx'r feet persons. We want men and women 
iny tastes or aversions. I will so trust that wlio .shall renovate life and our social stale, 
what is deep is holy, that I will di^ strongly but we see that most n.itures are in.solvcnt, 
before tfie sun and moon whatever inly cannot s.atisfy their own wants, have an 
rejoices me, and the heart appoints. If ambition out of all proportion to tlicir 
,)ipu are noble, I will love you ; if you are practical force, and do lean and beg day 
hot, I will not hurt you and myself by and night con linuall)'. Our huusekeeping 
hyjpocrilfcal attentions. If you arc true, is mendicant, our arts, our occupations, our 
but not in the same truth with me, cleave j marriages, our religion, we liavcdiot chosen, 
to yovr companions ; I will .-cck my own. I but society has chosen for us, Wc are 
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parlour soldiers. We shun the rugged 
buttle of fate, where strength is born. 

If our young men miscarry in their fir.st 
enterprises, they lose all heart. If the young 
‘merchant fails, men .say he is ruined, if 
the finest genius studies at one of our col- 
leges, and is not installed in an office witliin 
one year afterwards in the cities or suburbs 
of Boston or New York, it seems to liis 
friends and to himself that he is right in 
being dislicartened, and in complaining the 
rest of Ills life. A .sliudy lad from New 
Hampshire or Vermont, who in turn tries 
all the professions, who teams it, farms it, 
peddles, keeps a school, vacachos, edits a 
newspaper, goes to Congress, buys a town- 
ship, and so fortli, in successive years, and 
alw'ays, like a c.at, falls on his feet, is worth 
a hundred of these city dolls. He walks 
abreast with his days, and feels no .shame 
in not ' studying a profession,’ for he does 
not posl|ione his life, but lives already. Ho 
has not one clntnee, Ijut a hundred chances. 
Let a Stoic 0]X:n the rcsourct^s of man, and 
tell men they arc not loaning w illop’s, but cati 
and must detach themselves; ihatwith the cx- j 
crcisc of self-trust, now powers shall appear; 
that a man is the w ord made fi<;sh, born to ! 
.shed healing to the nations, tliat he shotild , 
he ashamed of our compassion, and dial ' 
the moment he acts from himself, tossing 
the ]aw^';, the books, idolatries, and emstoms 
emt of the window, we pity him no more, 
hut thank and revere him,— ami that teacher 
.sliall restore the life of man to splendour, 
ami make liis name dear to all history. 

It is easy to see that a greater self-reliance 
must work a revolution in all the offices and 
relations of men ; in their religion ; in their 
education ; in their pursuits ; their modes of 
living ; their association ; in their property ; 
in their speculative views. 

r. In what prayers do men allow them- 
selves ! 'I'hat which tlicy call a holy office 
is not so much as brave and manly. Prayer 
looks abroad and .ask.s for some foreign addi- 
tion to conietlirongh some foreign virtue, and 
loses itself in endless mazes of natural .and 
supernatural, and mediatorial and miracu- 
lous. Prayer tliat craves a particular com- 
modity, — anything less Ilian all good, — i.s 
vicious. Prayer is the contemplation of 
the facts of life from the highest point of 
view. It is the £oHloc]uy of a beholding 
and jubilant soul. It is the spirit of God 
pronouncing his works good. But prayer 
as a means to cfTect a jirivate end is mean- 
ness and theft. It supposes dualism and 
not unity in nature and corsciousness. As 
soon as thuman is at one with God, he will 
not beg. ^'Ile will ihon see prayer in all 
action, The prayer of the farmer kneeling 


in his field to weed it, the prayer of th6 
rower kneeling with the stroke of his oar, 
are true jiraycrs heard throughout nature 
though for cheap ends. Caratach,. in 
Fletcher's Eoiidiica, when admonished to 
inquire the mind of the god Audate, re- 
plies, — 

“His hidJfti meaning lies In otn* endeavours J 
Our valours .are our bi-st gods." 

Another sort of false prayers are out* 
regrets. Discontent is the want of self-' 
reliance : it is infinnily of wall. Regret 
calamities, if you can thereby help the 
sufferer : if not, attend your own work, 
and already the evil begins to be repaired, 

! Our sympathy is just as base. Wo come 
to them vvbo weep foolishly, and sit down 
and cry for company, instead of impafting 
to them irulTj and health in rough electric . 
shocks, putting them once more in com- 
' municalion wilh their own reason. The 
I secret of fortune is joy in our hands, Wel- 
I conic ('vcrmoio to gods and men is the 
self-helping man. For him all doors are 
■flung wide : him all tongues greet, all 
honours crown, all cye.s follow with desire. 
Our love goes out to liiin and embraces 
him, becmjso he did not need it. Wc 
solicitously and apologetically caress and 
celebrate him, becau.se he held on his way 
j and .scorned our disapprobation. The gods 
love him because men hated him. “To the 
_ persevering mortal,” said Zoroaster, “the 
blessed Immortals arc .swift.’* 

As men’s prayers are a disease of the will, 
so are their creeds a disease of the intellect, 
'J’hey .say with those foolish Israelites, ' Let 
not God speak to us lest wc die. Speak 
thou, spc'ak any man with us, and wc will 
obey.’ Everywhere I am hindered of meet- 
ing God in my brother, because he has shut 
his own temple doors, Vnd recites fables 
merely of bis brother's or his brother's 
brother's God. Every new mind is a new 
classification. If it prove a mind of un- 
common activity and power, a Locke, a 
Lavoisier, a Hutton, a Bcntham, a Fourier, 
it imposes its classification on other men, 
and lo i a new system. In proportion to the 
depth of the thought, and so to the number 
of objects it touches and brings within reach 
of the pupil, is his conlplacency. But 
chiefly is this apparent in creeds and 
churches, which are also classifications of 
some powerful mind acting on the ele- 
mental thought of duly, and man'ii relation 
to the Highest. ^uch is Calvinism, 
Quakeri.sm, fSwedenborgism. The pUBjl 
takes the same delight in subordinating 
everything to the new terminology, as a 
girl who has just learned botany in seeing 
a new earth and new seasons thereby . If 
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^ill happen for a time, that the pupil will 
■nd his intellectual power has grown by 
Fhe study of his master's miOd. But 
all unbalanced minds, the classification 
|S idoliiied, passes for the end, and not 
for a speedily cxiiaustiijie means, so that 
the walls of the system blend to their eye : 
in the remote horizon with tlie walls of ! 
the uyiverse ; the luminaries of heaven | 
seem to them hung on the arch their 
master built. They cannot imagine how j 
you aliens have any right to see, — how you 
can see ; ' it must be somehow that you 
Stole the light from us.‘ Tliey do not yet 
perceive, tliat light imsystemalic, indomi- 
table, will break into any cabin, oven into ^ 
.theirs. Let them chirp awhile and call it j 
I their own. If they are honest and do well, i 
[presently their neat new pinfold will be 
[•too strait and low, will crack, will lean, 
'will rot and vanish, and the immorlallight, 
'all young and joyful, million-orbed, million- 
coloured, will beam over the universe ns 
on the first morning, 

2. It is for w'ant of self-culture tliat the 
superstition of 'rravelling, whose idols are 
Italy, England, Isgypt, retains its fascination 
for all educated .\mcricans. Tlicy who 
made England, Italy, or Greece venorablo 
in the hnaginalion did so by sticking fast 
where lliey were, like an axis of the earth, j 
In manly hours, we feel that duty is our | 
place. The .soul is no traveller ; the wise | 
man slays at home, and wlieii his necessities, | 
his duties, on any occasion, call him from | 
his bouse, or into foreign lands, he is at | 
home still, and shall make men sensililo liy ; 
the expres-sion of his countenance, that he; 
goes the missionary of wisdom and virtue, ' 
and visits cities and men lil;e a sovereign, 
'and not like an interloper or .a valet. i 

I have no churlish objection to the cir- ! 
ctimnavigation of the globe, for the purposes ' 
of art, of study, and benevolence, so that the j 
man is first domesticated, or doc.s not go ! 
abroad with the hope of finding somewhat ; 
greater than he knows. He who travels j 
to be amused, or to get somewhat which ; 
he docs not carry, travels away from him- j 
self, and grows* old even in youth among 
old things. Ill Thebes, in Palmyra, his 
will and mind hai^ become old and dilapi- 
dated as they. He carries mins to ruins. 

Travelling is a fool’s paradise. Our first 
journeys discover to us the indifference of 
places. At home I dream that at Naples, 
at Rome, l can be intoxicated with beauty, 
and lose my sadness. I p.ack my trunk, 
cmiiracc my friends, embark on the sea, 
and nt last wake up in Naples, and there 
beside mtfis the stern fact, the . sad self, 
^nrelenting, identical, that I fled from. 1 


seek the Vatican, and the palaces. I affect 
to be intoxicated with sights and sugges- 
tions, but 1 am not intoxicated. My giant 
goes with me wherever I go. 

3. But the rage of travelling is a symptom 
of a deeper unsoiindncss affecliiig the whole 
intellectual action. The intellect is vaga- 
bontl, and our system of education fosters 
rcsllcssnc.ss. Our minds travel when our 
bodies are forced to stay at home. We 
imitate ; and wliat i.s imitation but the 
travelling of the mi ml ? Our houses arc 
liuilt with foreign taste ; our shelves are 
garnislied with foreign ornaments ; our 
opinions, our tastes, our Lenities, lean, and 
follow the I'.ist and the Distant, I'lic soul 
craitcd the arts wherever they have 
flourished. It was in his own niiml that 
, the artist sought his model. It was au 
I application of his own ihouglit to tlic thing 
j to 1)0 done and the coudilions to be observed. 

I And why ticeil wc copy the Doric or the 
' Gothic moilol? Beamy, convenience, gran- 
j dciir of Ihoughi, and quaint expression are 
as near to us as to any, and if the American 
I artist wilV’ Study with hope and love the 
: prcei.so tiling to be done by him, con- 
sidering the climate, the soil, tlic length of 
: the day, llie wants of the people, the habit 
and form of the govcrmne.nt, he, will create 
a house in which .all these will find them- 
selves fitted, and taste and scnlimciit will be 
satisfu'd also. 

Insist on yourself; never imitate. Vour 
own gift you can present cveiy moment 
wilii the cumuliilive force of a whole life's 
cultivation ; but of the adopted talent of 
another, you have only an extemporaneous, 
half possession. That which each can do 
best, none but liis Maker can teach him, 
.\o man yet knows what it is, nor can, till 
that person has exhiliilcrl it. Whore is the 
master who could have taught .Shakspeare ? 
Where i.s the master wlio could liavc in- 
.striicted Franklin, or Wasltinglon, or 
Tkicon, or Newton ? Jsvery great man is 
a unique. The Scipionism of tScipio is pre- 
cisely that part he cotiUl not borrow. 
Sliakspearc will never be made by flic study 
of Shakspeare. Do that which is assigned 
you, ami you cannot hope too much or 
dare too mucli. There is at this moment 
for you an uilerauce brave and grand .as 
that of the colossal chisel of Tliidias, or 
trowel of the Isgyptians, or the pen of 
Moses, or Dante, but different from all 
these. Not possibly will tlic soul all rich, 
all eloquent, tvitli thousand-doven tongue, 
deign to repeat itself ; but if you can hear 
what these patriarchs .suy, burcly you can 
reply to them in the same pitch ■>of voice ; 
for the ear and the longue are two organs 
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of one nature. Abide in the simple and 
noble regions of lliy life, obey thy heart, 
and thou shall reproduce the Forcworld 
again, 

4. As our Religion, our Education, our 
Art look fvbroad, so does our spirit of society. 
All men pliniic themselves on llio jinprovc- 
nicnt of society, and no ni;ir improves. 

Society never advauccs. It recedes as 
fast on one side ns it gains on the other. 
It undergoes continual cliangcs ; it is bar- 
barous, it is civilized, it is CJirislianized, it 
is rich, it is scienli/ie ; hut this change is 
not arnelioralioji. For everything that is 
given, sonietliing is lakeit. yoeicty ae(|nii-es 
MC^v arts, and loses old instinels. What 
a contra.st between the well-clad, reading, 
writing, thinking American, with a waieh, 
a pencil, and a bill of cxdiangc in liis 
pocket, and the naked New-Zcalaml'r, 
whose i)rojX'rty is a club, a .spear, a mat, 
and an undivided twentieth of a .sbed to 
sleep under ! JSul compare tlio health <?f 
the two men, and you shall see that the 
white man lias lost hi.s aboriginal slrcnglli. 
If the Iravcller tell U3 truly, "strike the 
sav.ago with a broad axe, and in a day or 
two tlie llesh shall unite and Iical as if you 
struck the blow into soft inleh, and the 
same blow shall send the white to his grave. 

Tlie civilized man lias built a coach, hut 
ha.s lost the use of lii.s feet, lie is sup- 
ported on crnlehcs, hut lacks so iiiueh 
support of muscle. lie b.as a lino Geneva 
watch, but he fails of the .skill to tell the hour 
by the sun. A Girciiwieb nautical almanac 
he lias, and so being sure oi the infor- 
mation when be wauls it, the man in the 
street docs not know a star in the sky. 
The solstice lie docs not observe ; l]ieci[iiiiiox 
he knows as little ; and the whole bright 
calendar of the year is without a dial in 
his mind. His note-books impair his 
memory ; liis libraries oveiio.ad his wit ; 
llie insurance office incrc.ascs the number 
of accidciils ; and it may be a qiiesfion 
whether madiinery docs not encumber ; 
whether we have not lost liy refinement 
some energy, by a Clhrislianjly intrenched in 
establishments and forms, some vigour of 
wild virtue, tor every Stoic wa.s .a Stoic ; 
but in C.hrislciidom where is the Chri-Stian ? 

There is M moi e deviation in the moral 
standard than in the standard of height or 
bulk. No greater men are now than ever 
were, A singular equality may tjc ob- 
served between the great nan of the first 
and of the last ages •, ne-r can all the 
science, art. religion, and philosophy of the 
ninetcorith century a’-ail to educate greater 
men that-' Plutmcl 's heroes, three or four 
and tvvcn.fy centuries ago, N ot in time is 


the race progressive, riiocioii, Soemtes,” 
Anaxagor^, Diogenes, arc great men, bUt 
they leav«?no class. He who is really of 
ihcir class will not be called by their name, 
but will be his own man, and, in his furn,' 
the founder of a sect. T he arts and inven- 
tions of each period arc only its costume, 
and do not invigorate men. The harm of 
the improved machinery may compensate 
its good, Hudson and Behring accom- 
jdibhed so mudi in their lishing-boats, as ' 
to aetoni-sh I'.arry and Franklin, whose 
equipment exhausted " the resources of 
science and art. Galileo, with an opera-,, 
gla.s.s, discovered a more splendid series . 
of celestial phenomena than any one sincGi ^ 
ColniTibus found tlic New World in .an 
undeeked bout. It is curious to see the 
periodical disuse and perishing of means 
and machinery, which were introduced with 
loud laudation a few years or centuries 
before, TJie great genius returns to csseii-. 
tial man. Wi; j eckoiicd the improvements 
of the art of war among the triumphs 
of science, and yet Napoleon conquered 
Euro|)e by the bivouac, which consisted 
of falling back on naked valour, and clis- 
ciicumbering it of all aiils. The Emperor 
held it impossible to make a perfect army, 
says Las Cusas, " without abolisliing our 
arms, magazines, commissaries, and car- 
riages, imiil, in injitation of the Roman 
custom, the soldier should receive his sup- 
ply of corn, grind it in his hand-mill, and 
bake bis bread himself." 

^Society is a wave. T’he wave moves on^ 
ward, but the water of which it is com- 
posed does not. ^I'ho same particle does 
not rise from the valley to the ridge. Its 
unity is only pdienomenal. I'he pers^ons 
who make up a nation to-day, next year 
die, and their experience with them. 

And .so the rclianeG on I’roperty, in- 
cluding the reliance on governments which* 
protcei it, is the want of self-reliance. Men 
have looked away from lliernselves and at 
tilings so long, that they have come to- 
esteimj the religious, learned, and civil 
institutions as guards of prpperty, and they 
deprei-ate assaults on these, because they 
feel them to be assaults on property. They 
measure their esteem of each other by wbat 
each has, and not by wliat each is. But 
a cultivated mnu becomes asliamed of bis 
property, out of new respect for his nature. 
Especially he hates what he has, if he see 
that it is accidental,— came to Jiim by in-' 
hcritauce, or gift, or crime ; then he feels 
that it is not having , it docs not belong 
to him, has no root in him, qnd merely 
lies there, becau.se no revolution or no 
robber takes it away, But that which » 
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man is-does always by necessity acquire, 
and wliiit the man acquires is 
party, which does not wait th^e beck of 
niter*, or mobs, or revolutions, or fire, or 
storm, or bankruptcies, but perpetually 
renews itself \Yherever the man breathes. 

“ Thy lot or portion of life,” said the 
Caliph Ali, “ is seeking after thcc ; there- 
fore l*e at rest from seeking after it.” 
Qur dependence on tlrcse foreign goods 
leads us to our slavisli resj^cot for numbers. 
The political parlies meet in nmneroiis con- 
ventions ; the greater the concourse, and 
vvitl: each new uproar of announcement. — 
The delegation from Jsssex ! The Demo- 
crats from New Hampshire ! I’hc Whigs of 
Maine ! — the young patriot feels hlm.selF 
stronger tlian before by a new tlionsand of 
:;yc3 and arms. In like manner the re- 
formers summon convenlion.s, and vote and 
•esolve in multitude. Not so, O friends, 
rvill the God deign to enter and inhalat you, 
mt by a method precisely the reverse. It 
3 only as a man puts offall foreign support, 
ind stands alone, that 1 .*^00 him to be 
itrong and to prevail, lie is \vcaki;r by 
!vcry recruit to his banner. Is not a man 
letter tlian a town? Ask nothing of men, 
ind in the endless mutation, thou only finn 
:olumn must presently appear the ui>hold(.T 
►f all that .surrounds thee. Ho wlio knows 
hat power is inliorn, that he is u’cak 
lecause he has looked for good out of him 
.nd elsewhere, and so perceiving, throws 
limsclf unhesitatingly on his thouglU, in- 
tatitly rights himself, stands in tlic erect 
osifion, commands bis limbs, works j 
iiracle.s ; just as a man wlio -stands on hi.s 
;et is stronger than a man who stands on 
is head. 

So use all that is called Fortune, Most 
icu gamble* with Ifcr, and gain all, and 
)se all, as her wlieid rolls. But do thou 
:ave as unlawful these winnings; and dc.al 
ith Cau.se and Fd'ect, the diaiicellors of 
lod. In the Will work and aecpiire, ami 
tou hast chained the wheel of Chance, 
nd shall sit hereafter out of fear, front her 
nations. A political victory, a rise of 
mts, the recovery of your sick, or the 
Jlurn of your absent friend, or some 
ther favourable efent, raises your spirits, 
nd you think good days arc prep.aring for 
311. Do not believe it. Notliing can 
ring you peace but yourself. Nothing 
m bring you peace but the triumph of 
riaciples. , 
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The wines of Time arc black anti white, 
l*icd with morning and with night, 
hloiiiitain mil and occ.an deep 
I'lcmbling balance duly keep. 

Jij changing moon, in tidal wave, 

(JIuws the feud of Want and Have. 

(i.Tiige of more and le.ss tliroiigll .space 
Klcctiic .‘itar and jifiid) plays. 

The lonely Farlli amid the b.ill.s 
'I'liat Jiurry ihrough the eU mal halls, 

A iuakett'ri;;lit Hying to the void, 
fiiippleiucntal a.steroid, 

Or compensatory .spark, 

.Shoots across the iieiilral Dark. 

Man's the elm, and Weallh the vine ; 

SUuich and strong tlie tendrils twine : 

'[■JKiuidi the frail ringlrts tine deceive. 

None from its .s((.ok that vine can reave. 

Fear not, then, thou child infirm. 

'J’hcM'e’s no god dare wrong a worm, 
laurel crowns cleave In deix'its, 

And power to him who power exert.s ; 

Ma.-.l not thy .share ? On winged feet, 

1.0 ! it r'jslies thee to meet ; • 

And idl'tiiat Nature made thy ow'n, 

Flo.iting in air or pent in stone, 

Will rive the hills and swim tlie sea, 

And, like thy .sluulnv, follow iliee. 

Evf.u .since I wa.s a bay, I have wiisboil to 
Wi llo a discourse on (.'unipcnsatioii : for it 
.semiv'd to inewheu vmy j^mitg, that on thi-S 
snl.)joct life was aheatl of llicology, and the 
l)e<)j)le knew more than the i)|-eaciu:r.s tatight. 
The docuiiient.s, too, iVom which the doc- 
trine is to be drawn, cbaiinotl my fancy by 
their endless variety, and lay always before 
me, even in sloop ; for tlioy are iho tools in 
our hands, the luoad in our ba.skol, the 
tmiisactions of tlie .street, tlie firm, and the 
dwclling-hou.se, greetings, relations, debts 
and credits, the iuniieiice of character, the 
nature; ;uid endowment of all men. It 
■sceuRN^l to me, also, that in it might be 
shown men a ray of divinity, the present 
action of tlie .soul of ibis world, dean from 
all vestige of tradition, and so the heart of 
man might bo lialhed by an inundation of 
eternal love, conversing with that wliich he 
know.s was always and always must be, be- 
cause it really is now. It appeared, more- 
over, that if this doctrine could be stated in 
tcrm.s with any re.sein bianco to thost; bright 
intuitions in which this truth is sometimes 
revealed to u.s, it would be a .star in many 
dark hours and crooked p;i.ssage3 in our 
journey that would not sufier us to lo.se our 
way. 

I was latdy confirmed in these desires by 
hearing a sermon at ehurch. The ];|feacher, 

a man esfpi'mr’fi fnrbit; /ipl'lm/’Tn vir 
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Last Judgment. Ho assumed that judg- 
ment is not executed in this world ; that the 
wicked are successful ; that the good are 
miserable ; and then urged from reason and 
from Scripture a compensation to be made 
to both, parlies in the next life. No offence 
appeared to be taken by tlie congregation 
at this doctrine. As far as I could observe, 
when the meeting broke up they separated 
without remark on the sennon. 

Yet wliat was the import of this teaching? 
What did the preacher mean by saying that 
the good arc miserable in the present life? 
Was it that houses and lands, offices, wine, 
horses, dress, luxury, are had by unprin- 
cipled men, whilst tlie saints are poor and 
despised ; and that a compensation is to be 
made to these last hereafter, liy givijig them 
the like graiiAcalions another day,— bank- 
stock and doubloons, venison ajid cham- 
pagne? This must be the compensation 
intended ; forwhal else? Is it that ilicy are 
to have leave to pray and praise? unlove and 
serve men? Why, that they can do now. 
The legitimate inference the djsciple would 
draw was ; ‘ V\^o are to have such a good 
time ns the sinners have now ' ; or, to push 
it to its extreme import : 'You sin now ; we 
.shall sin by and by; wc would sin now, if 
we could ; not being successful, we expect 
our revenge to-morrow.' 

The fallacy lay in the immense concession 
that the bad arc successful ; that justice is 
not done now'. The lilindncss of tlie 
preacher consisted in deferring to the ba.se 
ostimalo of the market of what constitutes a 
manly .success, instead of confronting and 
convicting the world from the truth ; an- 
nouncing the presence of the soul ; tlie 
omnipotence of the will ; and so establishing 
the standard of good and ill, of success and 
falsehood, 

1 find a similar Ijasc tone in the popular 
religious works of tlie day, and the same 
doctrines assumed by the liteniry men when 
occasionally they treat the related topics. I 
think that our popular theology has gained 
in decorum, and not in principle, over the 
superstitions it has displaced. But men are 
better than this theology. Their daily life 
gives it the lie. Kvery ingenuous and aspir- 
ing soul leaves llte doctrine behind him in 
hi.s own exfiei ieiicG ; and all men feel some- 
times the falsehood which they cannot 
demonstrate. 1 V..r men are wiser than they 
know. Tliat which they hear in schools 
and pulpits without .ai’terih'-'Ught, if said in 
conversation, would probably be i]uestioiied 
in silence. If a man dogmatize in a mixed 
compaj^ on Providence and the divine laws, 
he is answered bv a silence which conveys 
well enough to an obs erver the dissatisfac- 


tion of the hearer, but his incapacity to make 
his own statement. 

I shall attempt in this and the following 
chapter to record some-facts that indicate 
the path of the law of Compensation ; happy 
beyond my expectation, if I shall truly draw 
the smallest arc of this circle. 

PoLARiTy, or action and reaction, we 
meet in every part of nature ; in darkness 
and light ; in heal and cold ; in the ebb and 
tlow of waters ; in male and female ; in the 
inspiration and expiration of plants and 
aninial-s ; in tlie equation of quantity and 
quality in the fluids of the animal body ; in 
the systole and diastole of the heart ; in the 
undulations of Iluid.s, and of sound ; in the 
centrifugal ami centripetal gravity ; in elec- 
tricity, galvanism, and chemical afllnity. 
Sii|)crinduco magnetism at one end of a 
needle ; the opposite magnetism takes i?lace 
at the other end. If the South attracts, the 
North repels. To empty here, you must 
condense there. An inevitable dualism bi- 
sects nature, so that each thing is a half, 
and suggests another thing to make it whole : 
as. spirit, matter ; man, woman ; odd, even ; 
•subjective, olyoctis'c; in, out ; upper, under; 
motion, rest ; yea, ii.ny. 

Whilst the world is thus dual, so i.s every 
one of its parts. 'I'he entire system of things 
getb represented iu every particle. There is 
somewhat that resembles the ebb and flow 
of the sea, day and night, man and woman, 
in a single needle of tlie pine, in a kernel of 
corn, in each individual of every animal tribe. 
The reaction, so grand in the elements, is re- 
peated within the.se .sjiiall boundaries. For 
e.xauijdo, in the animal kingdom the physi- 
ologist has observed that no creatures are 
favourites, but a certain compensation bal- 
ances every gift and every defect. A surplus- 
age given to one part is paid out of a reduc- .i 
tion from another part of the same creature.' 
If the Iiead and neck arc enlarged, the tnulk ^ 
and extremities are eut short. , J -! 

"I'lie theory of the mechanic forces is an- 
other example. What wc gain in power is 
lost in time ; .and the convqrse. The periodic 
or compensating errors of the planets are 
another instance. 'I'he influences of climate 
and soil in ijolitical history are another. The 
cold climate invigorates. Tlie barren soil 
does not breed fevers, crocodiles, tigers, or 
scorpions. 

'I’hc same dualism underlief the nature 
and condition of man. Every excess causes 
a defect ; every defect, an e.xcess. Every 
sweet hath its sour ; every evil, its g'ood, 
Every faculty which is a receive;^ of pleasure 
has an equal penalty put on its abuse. It 
is to answer for its moderation with its life. 
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For evtry grain of wit there a grain of 
folly. For everything you havckroissed. you 
have gained something else ; and for every- 
thing you gain, you lose something. If riches 
increase, they are increased that use them. 
If the gatherer gathers too much, Nature 
takes out of the man what she puls into liis 
chest ; swells the estate, but kills the owner. 
Natin’e hates monopolies and exceptions, 
,The waves of the sea do not more speedily 
seek a level from their loftiest tossing, than 
the varieties of condition tend to equalize 
themselves, There is always some levelling 
circumstance that puts down the over- 
bearing, the strong, the rich, the fortunate, 
sul«*’ntial]y on the same ground with all 
otliCvo.' Is a man too strong and fierce for 
society, and by temper atid position a bad 
citizen, — a morose ruffian, with a dash of 
the pirate in him; — nature sends him a 
troop of pretty sons and daughters, who arc 
getting along in the dame's classes at the 
village school, and love and fear for them 
smooths his grim scowl to coiutesy. Thus 
she contrives to intenerate the granite and 
felspar, takes the boar out and puls the 
lamb in, and keeps her balance true. 

The farmer imagines power and place 
nre fine things. But the President has paid 
dear for his White House. It has commonly 
cost him all his peace, and the best of his 
manly attributes. To preserve for a short 
time so conspicuous an appearance before 
the world, he is content to oat dust before 
the real masters who stand erect behind the 
throne. Or, do men desire the more sul> 
slantial and permanent grandeur of genius ? 
Neither has this an immunity. He wlio by 
force of will or of thought is great, and 
overlooks thousands, has the charges of that 
eminence. With every influx of light comes 
new danger. Has he light?— he must bear 
witness to the light, and always outrun that 
sympathy wliich gives him such keen satis- 
faction, by his fidelity to new revelations of 
the incessant soul. He must bate father and 
mother, wife and child. Has be all tliat the 
world loves and admires and covets? — he 
must cast behiryi him their admiration, and 
afflict them by faithfulness to his truth, and 
become a byword and a hissing. 

This law write* the laws of cities and 
nations. It is in vain to build or plot or 
combine against it. Things refuse to be 
mismanaged long. Res nolwit diu male 
administretri. Though no checks to a new 
^vil appear, the checks exist, and will ap- 
peal*. If the government is cruel, the 
go^rnor's life is not safe. If you tax too 
high, tliejrevenue will yield nothing. If 
you make the criminal code sanguinary, 
Juries will not convict, If the law is too mild, 
i. 


private vengeance comes in. If the govern- 
ment is a terrific democracy, the pressure is 
resisted by an overcharge of energy in the 
citizen, and life glows with a fiercer flame. 
The true life and satisfactions of man seem to 
elude the utmost rigours or felicities of con- 
dition, and to establish themselves with great 
indilTcrcncy under all varieties of circum- 
si.ancc. Under all governments the influence 
of character remains the same, — in 'I'urkey 
and in New England about alike. U ndcr the 
primeval desix)ls of Egypt, history honestly 
confesses that man must have been as free as 
culture could make him. 

I'iicsc appearances indicate the fact that 
the universe is represented in every one of 
its particles. Isverything in nature contains 
all the powers of nature. Everything is 
m.adc of one hidden stuff ; as the naturalist 
secs one type under every metamorphosis, 
and regards a horse as a running man, a 
fish as a swiimning man, a bird as a flying 
man, a tree as a rooted man. Each now 
form repeats not only the main character 
of the type, but part for part all the details, 
all the aiifts, furtherances, hindrances, ener- 
gies, and whole system of every otlicr. 
Every occupation, trade, art, transaction, is 
a compeiid of the world and a correlative of 
every other. Each one is an entire emblem 
of human life ; of its good and ill, its trials, 
its enemies, its course, and its end. And 
each one must somehow accommodate the 
whole man, and recite all his destiny. 

The world globes itself in a drop of dew. 
The microscope cannot find the animalcule 
which is less perfect for being little. Eyes, 
cars, taste, smell, motion, resistance, aj)pe- 
titc, and organs of reproduction that take 
hold on eternity, — all fmd room to consist in 
the small creature. So do v. o put our life 
into every act. 'I'lie truei doctrine of onnii- 
prescnce is, that (lOti reappears with all his 
parts in every moss and cobweb. I'Jie value 
of the universe contrives to throw itself into 
every point. If the good is there, so is the 
evil ; if the affinity, so the repulsion ; if the 
force, so the limitation. 

Thus is the universe alive. All things are 
moral. That soul, which within us is a Senti- 
ment, outside of us is a law. We feel its 
inspiration ; out there in history we can see 
its fatal strength. “It is in the world, and 
the world was made by it,“ Justice is not 
postponed. A perfect equity adjusts its 
balance in all parts of life, ol Kvji<3i 
iiei fuirtiTTovtn , — The dice of God are ajways 
loaded. The world looks like a multiplica- 
tion-table, or a mathematical equation, 
which, turn it how you will, balances itself. 
I’ake what figure you will, its exact value, nor 
more, nor less, still returns to you. Every 
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secret is told, every crime is punished, every 
virtue rewarded, every wrong redressed, in 
silence and ce^laint3^ Whai we call retribu- 
tion is the universal necessity by which 
the whoie appears wherever a part appears. 
If you see smoko, there must be lire. If 
you see a liand or a limb, you know that 
the trunk to which it belongs is there be- 
hind. 

Every act rewn r ds itself, or, i n other words, 
integrates itself, in a twofold manner : first, 
ill the tiling, or in real nature ; and. 
.secondly, in the circumstance, or in apparent 
nature. Men call the circnmsiauce the re- 
tribution. The causal retribution is in tbo 
thing, and h .seen by the sou!. The retribu- 
tion in the circumstance is .seen by the under- 
standing ; it is inseparable from the thing, 
but is often spread over a long time, and so 
does not beef)nu! distinct until after many 
years, 'I he spoeiric .stripes may follow laic 
after the oflenec, Vnit lliey follow lieeauseliiey 
accompany it. Crime and punishment groNV 
out of one stem, rtinislimcnt is a fruit tliat 
unsuspeeb'd ripens within the flower of the 
jilenr.ure which concealed it. t?;uise and 
effect, mean-j ruid ends, seed and fruit, can- 
not be .severed ; for the effect already blooms 
in the cause, the end pre-exists in the means, 
the fruit in the seed. 

Whilst thus tlie world will be whole, and 
refuses to be dis] tailed, we seek to act ]y,\v- 
lially, to .sunder, to appropriate ; for cxami>lc, 
— to gratify llie senses, \vn. sever the pleasure, 
of the senses from the needs of the cliaraeter. 
The ingenuity of man has always been dedi- 
cated to the .solulion of one iwoblem, — how 
to detach llie sensurd sweet, the sensual 
strong, the .sensual bright, etc., from the 
moral sweet, the mural deep, the moral fair ; 
that is, again, to contrive to cut ckau off 
this upper surface so thin a.s to leave it Ijot- 
tomless : to get a o/ic end, without an cd/ier 
cnd. The soul says, Eat ; the body would 
feast. 'I'he soul says, 'fhe man and woman 
shall he one flesh and one soul ; the liody 
would join the flesh only. The .soul .says, 
Have dominion over all things to the end of 
virtue ; tlie body would have the power over 
things to Its own ends. 

The soul iitrives amain to live and work 
tlirough all thing?. It would be the only 
fact. All things shall be added unto it, — 
power, pleasure, knowledge, beauty. The 
particular man aims to be somebody ; to 
set up for hlnwclf ; to truck and higgle for 
a priv.ite good ; and, in particulars, to ride, 
that he may ride ; to drass, that he may be 
dressed ; to cat, that he may eat ; and to 
govern, ^at he may be seen. Men seek to 
be great ; they would fiave offices, wealth, 
pov/ei, and fame. They think that to be 


r great is to possess oiie side of nature, 4he 
I sweet, without the other side, — the bitter. 

This dividing and detaching is steadily 
I counteracted. Up to this day, it must be 
owned, no projector lias had the smallest 
' success. The jvarted water reunites behind 
: our hand, Plea.sure is taken om of pleasant 
things, profit out of profitable things, power 
out of .strong things, as soon as we .sc^dc to 
separate llieiii from the whole. We can no 
more lialvc things and get tlie sensual good, 
liy itself, thun wo can get an inside that shall 
liavo no outside, or a ligb t wi Lhout a shadow. 
" Drive out Nature with a fork, she comes 
running back." 

lute invests, itself with inevitable condi- 
tions, which the unwise seek to dodge, 
which one and another brag.s that he docs 
not know ; that they do not touch him ; — 
but the l»rag is on his lips, the coiidilious 
are in his eouI. If lie cseupe.s them in one 
part, they attack him in another more vital 
part. If he has e.seaped them in form, and in 
the appearance, it is liceausc he lia.s resisted 
his life, and lied from himself, anil the retri- 
bution i.s SI) much death, bo signal is the 
failure of all attempts to make this separa- 
tion of the good fn.irn the tax, that the ex- 
pel iment would not be tried, — .since to try 
it is to be m.ad,— but for tlie circuni .stance, 
that wlien the di.seasc began in the will, of 
rcliellion and scjiaration, the intellect is at 
once infected, so that the man ecasea to see 
Ciod whole in each object, but is able to sec 
tlie .sensual allurement of an olijcet, and not 
.see the .somsiial hurt ; he .sees the mermaid’s 
lioad, but not the dnigon’.s tail ; and thinks 
lie can cut off that whicli he would have, 
from that which he W'ould not Jiave, “ How 
scerel art thou who dwellcst in the highest 
I leavens in .silence, O thou only great God, 
s]vrinkliiig witli an unw'earied Providence 
certain penal hiindnc.sses upon such aa have 
unbridled desires ! " 

Tlie bumaii soul is true to these facts in 
llie painting of fable, of history, of law, of 
proverbs, (jf conversation. It finds a tongue 
in literature unawares. Thus the Greeks 
call Jupiter, Supreme Mind ; but having 
tradilionally ascribed to him many base 
action.s, they involuntarily made amend.s to 
reason, by tying up the hands of so bad .a 
god. He is made as helpless as a king of 
England. Prometheus knows one 'secret 
which Jove mu.st bargain for ; Minerva, 
another. He cannot g-et liis owji thunders ; 
Minerva keeps the key of them. 

“Of all the gods, I only know the keys 
, 'J'hat ope the .solid doors within whose vaults 
His thunders sleep." 

A plain confession of the inwoiltiag of the 
* .St. Augu.stiiie, Confessions, D. I. . 
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■All, and of its moral aim. I'lie Indian 
mythology onds in thu sam( 3 |ctl]ics ; and it 
would seem impossible for jmy fable to be 
invented and get any currency which was 
not moral. Aurora forgot to a.sk youth for 
her lover, and though Tithonus is immortal, 
he is old, Achillc.s is not quite i nvuirioral.il e ; 
the sacred waters did not wasli the heel by 
which Thetis lield him. Siegfried, in the 
Nibchingen, is not quite immortal, for a 
leaf fell on his back whilst ho was bnthing, 
in the dragon's blood, and that sjiot whicli 
it covered is mortal. And so it nm.st lie. 
There is a crack in everything (.aid has 
marie. It would soeiu, tijerc i.s alu.iys tliis 
vindictive circumstance stealing in at uiv 
awaros, even into the wild poesy in whicli 
the human fancy atleniptrxl to make bold 
holiday, and to shake itself free of tlie old 
law.'>,--this back-fdrokc, tltis kick of the 
gun, certifying that the law is fatal ; that in 
nature nothing can be given, ail things are 
sold. 

This is lliat ancient doctiine of Xemc.sis, I 
wlio ki'cps wateli in tlie univer.-,!*, and lets ! 
nra offence go unchastised. The ^'u^ios, ! 
tlicy said, are attendants on justice, and ; 
if tlie sun in Heaven slioiild transgress 
his path, they would punish him. The 
poets related that stone walls, and iron 
SWOt ds, and leathern thongs had an occult 
sympathy with the wrongs’ of ihcir owners ; 
tliat the belt \vhif;.h Ajax gav<3 Hector 
dragged tlic Trojan hero over the field at 
the wheels of tlie car of Achilles, and the 
sword whicli Hector gave Ajax: was that on i 
who.se point Ajax fell, TJiey recorded, that | 
when the Tiiasians erected a statue to 
Theagcncs, a victor in the games, one of 
his rivals went to it by night, and endea- 
voured to tiirow it dotvn liy repe.alod blows, 
until at last he moved it from its pedestal, 
and was crushed to death beneath its fall. 

This voice of fable has in it somewhat 
divine. It came from thought above the 
will of the writer. That is tlie best part of 
each writer, which has nothing private in 
it ; that which he docs not know ; that 
which flowed out of his constitution, and 
not from his loo active invention ; lliat 
which in the study of a single artist you 
miglit not easily find, but in the study of 
many, you would ab.stract as the spirit of 
them all. PJiidias it is not, but the work 
of man in that early Hellenic world, that 
I would know. The name and eircuni- 
Btance of Phidias, however convenient for 
istory, embarrass when we come to the 
ighest criticism. We are to see that which 
man tending to do in a given period, 
and was hindered, or, if you will, modified 
in doing, by the interfering volitions of 


Phidias, of Dante, of vShakspeare, the organ 
whereby man at the moment wrought. 

Still more striking is the expression of 
this fact in the proverbs of all nations, 
which are aUvay.s llie literature of reason, 
or the stalemeiils of an absolute truth, 
without tpialifieation. Proverbs, like the 
sacred books of cadi nation, are the sanc- 
tuary of the intuitions. That wliidi the 
droning world, chained to appearances, will 
not allow the reali.;t to say in Ids own words, 
it will sullcr him to say in proverbs without 
conlradietion. And lliis law of laws which 
the pulpit, the senate, and the college deny, 
is hourly pn‘adicd in all markets and work- 
.shops hy flights of proverbs, tdiose teaching 
is a.s Inio and as omnipresent as that of 
birds and flic;. 

All things are double, one against another. 
— Tit for tat ; an eye for an eye ; a tooth 
for a tooth ; lilood for blooil ; incasui'o for 
measure ; love for love. — CJivc and it shall 
be given you, — He that waleretli shall be 
watered hinisdf. — What will you have? 
quoth yod ; nay for it and take it. — Xolhing 
veiUurc, uotldng have.— 'llioii shall be ]iaid 
exactly for what thou hast done, no more, 
no loss. — Who doth not work sliall not 
cat.— Harm watdi, harm ealeh. — Curses 
always recoil on the liead of him who im* 
precates them.— If you put a chain around 
the neck of a slaw", the oilier end fastens 
itself around your own.— Pad coMn.sol con- 
found.s llie adviser. -The i.s an ass. 

It is thus written, bocauso it is thus in 
life'. Our action is overmastered and cha- 
racterized above our will liy the law of 
nature. We aim at a potty end qttitc aside 
from the public: good, but our act arrange.s 
itself by irre.-.i.slibIo magnetism in a line with 
the poles of the worhl. 

A niau cannot spook but ho Judges him- 
■sdf. With lii.s will, or agoinsl his" will, he 
draws Iii.s portrait to the eye of his com- 
panions liy every word. l\\-ery opinion 
reacts on him who utters it. U is a thread- 
ball thrown at a mark, but the other end 
rcinaliis in the ihrowcr'.s bag. Or, rallier, 
it is a harpoon hurled at the wliale, un- 
winding, as it flies, a coil of cord in the 
boat, and if the harpoon is not good, or 
not well thrown, it will go nigh to cut the 
steersman in twain, or to sink the-boat. 

You cannot do wrong without .suffering 
wrong. “No man hail ever a ^xiiiit of 
pride that w'as not injurious to him,” said 
Burke. The exclusive in fashionable life 
docs not see that he excludes himself from 
enjoyment, in the attempt to appropriate it. 
I'he excliLsionist in religion iloe.s not sec 
that he shuts the door of heaven on himself, 
in striving to shut out otliers. Treat men 
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as pawns and ninepins, and you shall suifer 
as '(veil as they. If you leave out their 
heart, you shall lose your own. The senses 
would make things of all persons ; of women, 
of children, of the poor. The vulg.ar jiro- 
verb, " I will get it from his purse or get it 
from his skin," is sound philosophy. 

All infractions of love and ctjuily in our 
social relations arc sjjeedily punished. They 
are punished by fear. Whilst I stand in 
simple relations to my fellow-man, I have 
no displeasure in meeling him. We meet 
as water meets water, or as two currents of 
air mix, with perfect diffusion and interpene- 
tration of nature. Ihit as .soon as there is 
any departure from simplicity, and attempt 
at halfness, or good for me that is not good 
for him, my neighbour feels the wrong ; ho 
shrinks from me as far as 1 have shrunk 
from him ; his eyes no longer seek mir.e ; 
there is war between us ; lliere is hale iti 
him and fear in me. 

All the old aliuscs in .society, universal 
and particular, all unjust accumulations of 
properly and power, arc avenged in the 
same manner. Fear is an instri^^tor of 
great .sagacity, nnd the herald of all revo- 
lutions. One thing he teaches, that there 
is rottenness where he appears. He is a 
carrion crow, and though you see not well 
whnt he hovers for, tlicro is death some- 
where. Our property is timid, our laws are 
timid, our cultivated classes are timid. Fear ' 
for ages has boded and mowed and gibbered 
over government and property. That ob- 
scene bird is not there for notliing. He in- 
di(;ates great wrongs which must be revised. 

Of the like nature is that expectation of 
change which instantly follows the suspen- 
sion of our voluntary activity. 'I’he terror 
of cloudless noon, the emerald of roly- 
crates, tlio awe of prosperity, the instinct 
which leads every generous soul to impose 
on itself tasks of a noble asceticism and 
vicarious virtue, arc the tremblings of the 
b.alancc of justice through the heart and 
mind of man. 

Experienced men of the world know very 
well tliat it is best to pay scot and lot as 
they go along, and that a man often p.ays 
dear for a small frugality. The borrower 
runs in his own debt. Has a man gained 
any thing who has rccci'Td a hundred favours 
and rendered n.'ee? lias he gained by 
borrowing, through indolence or cunning, 
his neighbour's wares, nr horses, or money? 
There arises on the deed the instant ac- 
knowledgment of benefit on the one part, 
and of debt on the other ; that is, of su- 
periority and inferiority. TJie trans.action 
remains in tne memory of himself and his 
neighbour ; and every new transaction alters, 


according to its nature, their, relation td 
each other. Hje may soon come to see that 
he had better Viave broken his own bones 
than to have ridden in his neighbour'^s 
coach, and that "the highest price he can 
pay for a thing is to ask for it." 

A wise man will extend this lesson to all 
parts of life, and know that it is the part of 
prudence to face every claimant, and pay 
every just demand on your time, your 
talents, or your heart. Always pay ; for, 
first or last, you must pay your entire debt. 
Persons and events may stand for a lime 
between you and justice, but it is only a 
postponement. You must pay at last your 
own debt. If pu are wise, you will dread 
a prosperity which only loads you with more, 
lienofit is the end of nature. But for every 
benefit which you receive, a tax is levied. 
He is great who confers the most benefits. 
He is base— and that is the one base thing 
in the universe— to receive favours and 
render none. In the order of nature wc 
cannot render benefits to those from whom 
we receive them, or only seldom. But the 
benefit wc receive must be rendered again, 
line for line, deed for deed, cent for cent, to 
somebody. Beware of too much good stay- 
! ing in your hand. It wall fast corrupt and 
worm worms. Pay it away quickly in some 
sort. 

Labour is watched over by the same 
pitiless laws. Cheapest, say the prudent, 
is the de.nrest lahour. What we buy in a 
broom, a mat, a wagon, a knife, is some 
application of good sense to a common 
want. It is best to pay in your land a 
skilful gardener, or to buy good sense ap- 
plied to gardening ; in your sailor, good 
sense applied to navigation ; in the house, 
good sense applied to cooking, seeing, 
serving ; in your agent, good sense applied 
to accounts and affairs. So do you multiply 
your presence, or spread yourself through- 
out your estiitc. But because of tlic dual 
consliluiion of things, in labour as in life 
there can be no cheating. The thief steals 
from himself. 'I'hc swindler swindles him- 
self. For the real price of labour is know- 
ledge and virtue, whereof weallli and credit 
arc signs. These signs, like paper money, 
may be counterfeited or stolen, but that 
which they represent, namely, knowledge 
and virtue, cannot be counterfeited or 
stolen. These ends of labour cannot be 
answered but by real exertions of tl^e mind, 
and in obedience to pure motives. The 
cheat, the defaulter, the gambler, cannot 
extort the knowledge of material and mora> 
nature which his honest care and pains 
yield to the operative. The law of nature 
is, Do the thing, and you shall hav^ the 
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bower r biit they who do not the thing have 
hot the' power. 

r Human labour, through all its forms, 
from the sharpening of a stake to the con- 
struction of a city or an epic, is one ini- 
■nense illustration of the perfect compensa- 
tion of the universe. The absolute balance 
pf Give and Take, the doctrine that every- 
thing has its price,— and if that price is not 
paid, not that thing but .something else i.s 
obtained, and that it is impossible to get 
imything without its price,- is not less sub- 
lUrae in the columns of a ledger than in the 
budgets of states, in the laws of light and 
darkness, in all the action and reaction of 
nature. I cannot doubt that the high laws 
^vhich each man secs implicated in those 
processes with which he is conversant, the 
stern ethics which sparkle on his eliiscl- 1 
Klgc, which are nieasiircd out by his jikimb 
ind foot-rule, which stand as manifest in 
Lhe footing of the shop-bill as in ihc history 
3f a state, — do reconiinend to him liis 
:rade, and though seldom named, exalt his 
business to his imagination. 

The league between virtue and nature 
mgages all things to assume a hostile front 
io vice. The beautiful laws and .substanc(!s 
of the world persecute and whip the traitor. 
He find.s that things arc arranged for truth 
and benefit, but there is no den in tlic wide 
world to hide a rogue. Commit a crime, 
and the earth is rnacle of glass. Commit a 
crime, and it seems as if a coat of .snow 
fell on the ground, siu'h us reveals in the 
woods the track of every partridge anrl fox 
and squirrel and mole. You cannot recall 
tlie spoken word, you cannot wi[ie out the 
foot-track, you cannot diuw u(j the ladder, 
so as to leave no inlet or clew. Some 
damning circumstance alway.s tran.spirc.s. 
The laws and substance.^ of nature — water, 
snow, wind, gravitation — become piaialties 
to the thief. 

On the other band, the law holds with 
equal sureness for all right action. Love, I 
and you shall be loved. All love is maihe- 1 
matically just, as much as the two side.s of ! 
an algebraic equation. The good man has 
absolute good, \vhich like fire uirns every- 
thing to its own nature, so that you cannot 
do him any harm • but as the royal armies 

P jainst Napoleon, when he approached, 
3wn their colours and from enemies 
e friends, so disasters of all kinds, as 
ss, offence, poverty, prove bene- 

i ; — * 

" Wind.? blow and waters roll 
^rength to the brave, and power and deity. 

Yet in chemselves are nothing.” 

The gO(M are befriended even by weak- 
ness and defect. As no man had ever a 


^ 

point of pride that was not injurious to him, 
so no man had ever a defect that was not 
.somewhere made useful to him. The stag 
in the fable admired his hgrns and blamed 
his feet, but when the hunter came, his feet 
saved him, and afterwards, caught in the 
thicket, his horns destroyed him. Every 
man in his lifetime needs to thank his faults. 
As no mail thoroughly uiuhu-stands a truth 
until he has contentlcd against it, so no 
man has a thorough acquaintance with the 
hindrances or talents of men, until he has 
suftcrod from the one, and seen the triumph 
of the otlier over his own want of the same. 
Has he a defect of temper that unfits him 
to Jive in .society? 'Hicreby he is driven to 
entertain hitirself. alone, and accjulrc habits 
of self-help ; and tints, like the wounded 
oyster, he mends his shell with pearl. 

Our strength grows out of our weakness. 
The indignation which arms itself with 
.secret force.s does not awaken until we are 
prieked and stung and .sorely assailed. A 
great man is always willing to be little. 
Whilst he sits on the cu.shion of advantages, 
he goes t# sleep. When he is pushed, tor- 
mented, defeated, he has a chance to learn 
something ; he h.is been put on hi.s wits, on 
his manhood ; he . has gained facts ; learns 
his ignorance ; i.s cured of the insanity of 
conceit ; has got moderation and real skill. 
The wise man throws himself on the .side of 
his as-sailants. It is more his interest than 
it is Iheir.s to find his weak point. The 
wound cicatrices and tails off from him like 
.a dead skin, and when they would triumph, 
lo ! he has passed on invulnerable. Blame 
is .safer than praise. I hate to be defended 
in a newspaper. As long as all that is said 
is said against me, 1 feel a certain assurance 
of success. But as soon as honeyed words 
of prai.se .are sjjoken for me, I feel as one 
that lies unprotected before his enemies. In 
general, every evil to which we do not suc- 
cumb is a beiusfiotor. As the Sandwich- 
Islander believes that the strength aud 
valour of the enemy he kills passes iuto 
himself, so we gain the strength of the 
temptation wc resist. 

The same guards which protect us from 
disaster, defect, and eumily, defend us, if 
I we will, from selfishness and fraud. Bolts 
' and bars arc not the best of our institutions, 
nor is shrewdness in trade a mark of wis- 
I dom. Men suffer all their life long, under 
the foolish superstition that they can be 
cheated. But it is as impossible for a man 
to be cheated by any one but himself, as 
for a thing to be and not to be at the same 
time. There is a third silent parly to all 
our bargains. The nature ant? soul of 
things takes on itself the guaranty of the 
ii 
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fulfilment of every contract, so that honest 
service cannot come to loss. Tf you serve 
an ungrateful niastor, serve him the more. 
Put God in your doljt. Every stroke shall 
be repaid. The longer the ijaynient is 
withliolden, the better for you ; for com- 
pound interest on compound interest is the 
rate and usage of this exohequer. 

The liistoiy of persecution is a history of 
endeavours to cheat nature, to make water 
run up hill, to twist a rope of sand. It 
makes no difference whether the actors be 
many or one, a tyrant or a mob. A mob 
is a society of bodies voluntarily bcrt!aving 
themselvL-s of reason, and traversing ii.s 
work. 'I'he mob is man voluntarily de- 
scending to the nature of the beast. Its fit 
hour of activity is night. Its actions arc 
insane like its whole eonslitution. It per- 
secutes a principle ; it would whip a right; 
it would tar and feather justice, by infliciing 
fire and outrage upon tlic houses and per- 
sons of those wlio have these. It resombies 
the prank of boys, who run with lire-cngities 
to put out the rudely aurora streaming to 
the stars, 'flic inviolate spirit tirns their 
spite against the wrong-doers. The martyr 
cannot be dishonoured. Every lash inflictdl 
is a tongue of fame ; every prison a more 
illustrious abode ; ev-ery tairned l)oolc or 
house enlightens the world ; every sup- 
pressed or expunged word reverberates 
through the earlli from side to side. Hours 
of sanity and consideration are always ar- 
riving to coummnities, ns to ituiiviclual.s, 
when the truth is seen, and the marivrs are 
justified. 

Thus do all things preach the imlifferency 
of circumstances. 'The man is all. Ivvcry- 
thing ha-s two sides, a good and an evil. 
Every advantage has its lax. I learn to be 
content. But the doctrine of compensation 
is not the doctrine of indifferency. The 
thoughtless say, on hearing the.se repre- 
sentations, What boots it to do wadi ? tberc . 
is one event to good and evil ; if 1 gain any : 
good, I must pay fi>r it ; if I lose any good, 1 ' 
gain some other; all aelions are indifferent. 

There is a dee])er fact in the soul than 
compensation, to wit, its own nature. The’ 
soul is not a compensation, but a life. The 
soul is. Under all this running sea of cir- 
■ cumstauce, whose waters ebb and flow witii 
perfect balince, lies the aboriginal abyss of 
real Being. Essence, oi God, is not a re- 
lation, or a part, but the whole. Being in 
Iho vast affirmative, e.xcluding negation, 
self-balanced, anrl swallowing up all rcla- 
,tions, imtls, and times within itself. Na- 
Ture, truth, virtue, are the influx from 
thence. ^ Vice is the absence or departure 


of the same. Nothing, Falsehood, tiiay 
indeed stand as the great Night or shade/ 
on which, a? a background, the living uni- 
verse paints itself forth ; but no fact is be- 
gotten by it ; it cannot work ; for it is not. 
it cannot work any good ; it cannot work 
any harm, It is harm inasmuch as it is 
\vorse not to be than to be. 

We feel defrauded of the retribulioi) due 
to evil act.s, be<Muse tlie criminal adheres to 
his vice and contumacy, and does not come 
to a crisis or judgment anywhere in visible 
nature. There is no .stunning confutation 
of his nonsense before men and angels. 
Has he therefore outw'ittcd the law ? l.nas- 
miicli as he carries the malignity and the 
lie with him, ho so fur deceases from nature. 
In some manner there will be a demoii- 
.st ration of the WToug to the understanding 
also ; but .should we not sec it, this deadly 
deduclion makes .square the eternal account. 

Neither can it be said, on the other hand, 
th.at the gain of rectitude must be bongh'i 
by any lo.ss. There is no penalty to virtue ; 
no penalty to w isdont ; they are proper ad- 
ditions of Ijeing, In a virtuous action, I 
properly nm / in a virtuous act, 1 add to the 
world ; I plant into deserts conquered from 
Chaos and Nothing, and .see the darkness 
receding on the limits of the horizon. There 
can be no cxee.ss to love ; none to know- 
ledge ; none to beauty, when tliesc attributes 
are considered in the jnirest sense. The 
soul refu.scs limits, and always affirms an 
Optimism, never a Pessimism. 

Man's life is a progress, and not a station. 
IBs instinct is trust. Our instinct uses 
“ more " and “ le.ss ” in application to him, 
of the presence of the soul, and not of its 
absence ; the brave man is greater than the 
coward ; the true, the benevolent, the wise, 
is more a man, and not less, than the fool 
and knave. There is no lax on the good 
I of virtue ; for tliat is the incoming of God 
' himself, or ab.solute existence, without any 
com])arativo. Material good has its lax, 
and if it came without desert or sweat, has 
no root in me, and the ne.\t wind will blow 
it away. But all the good of nature is the 
soul’s, and may be had, if p,aul for in nature’3 
lawful coin, that is, by labour which the 
heart and the head allow.# I no longer wish 
to meet a good 1 do n<d earn, for example, 
to find a pot of buried gold, knowing that 
it bring.s with it new burdens. I do not 
v.'i.sh more external goods, — nj^ither pos- 
sessions, nor honours, nor powers, nor per- 
sons. The gain is apparent ; the tax is 
certain. But there is no tax on the know- 
ledge that the compensation exists, and that 
it is not desirable to dig up treasure. Herein 
1 rejoice with a serene eternal peace. 1 cctt'* 
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tract the boundaries of possible misdiief. I 
learn the wisdom of St. Bem.|.rd, — "No- 
thing can work me damage except myself ; 
the Jiarm that I sustain 1 carry about with 
me, and never am a real sufferer but by my 
own fault." 

In the nature of the soul Is the compen- 
sation for the inequalities of condition. 'Die 
radionl tragedy of nature seems to be the 
distinction of More and Less. How can 
Less not feel the pain ; how not feel indig- 
nation or malevolence towards More ? I.ook 
at those who have less faculty, and one feels 
sad, and knows not well what to make of it. 
He almost shuns their eye ; he feans they 
will iqjbraid God. Wh.at should they do ? 
It seems a great injustice. But see the facts 
nearly, and these imnintainous inequalities 
vanish. Love reduces them, as the sun 
melts the iceberg in tlic sea. The heart and 
soul of all men being one, this bitterness 
of His and Mine ceases. His is mine. I 
am my brother, and my brother is me. 
If I feel ovcrsluKlowcd and outdone by great 
neighbours, I can yet love ; I can .still 
receive ; and he that lovetli malceih his own 
the grandeur lie loves. 'I'hercby 1 make 
the discovery that my brother is my guar- 
dian, acting for me witit the friendliest 
designs, and the estate I so admired and 
envied is my own. It is the nalnrc of tlie 
soul to appropriate all things. Jesus and 
Shakspearo arc rraginerus of the soul, and 
by love 1 con(]uer and incorporate tltcm in 
my own conscious domain. Mis virtue, — 
is not that mine? His wit, — if it cannot be 
made mine, it is not wit. 

Such, also, is the iiiUnral history of cala- 
mity. 'I'iie changes Viliich break up at 
short intervals tlie prosperity of men are 
advortisemeiUs of a nature whose law is 
growth. Every soul is by this intrinsic 
necessity quitting its whole system of lliings, 
its friends, and home, and laws, and faith, 
as the shcll-fi-sh crawls out of its beautiful 
but stony case, because it no longer admits 
of its growth, and .slowly forms a new house. 
In proportion to the vigour of the individual, 
these revolutior»s .are frequent, until in some 
happier mind they are incessant, .and all 
wprldly relations hang very loosely about 
hirn, becoming, h it were, a transparent 
fluid membrane through wiiich the living 
form is seen, and not. as in most men, an 
andurated heterogeneous fabric of many 
^tes, antJof no settled character, in which 
ahe man is imprisoned. Then there can be 

P “"*^rgement, and the man of to-day scarcely 
ognizes the man of yesterday. And such 
jSppuld boathe outward biography of man in 
itime, a putting off of dead circumstances 
[day by day/ as he renews his raiinent day 


by day. But to us, m our lapsed estate, 
resting, not advancing, resisting, not co- 
operating with the divine expansion, this 
growth conics by shocks. 

We cannot i>art with our friends. We 
c,annot let our angels go. We do not see 
that they only go out, that archangels may 
come in. We are idolaters of the olil. We 
do not believe in the riches of the soul, 
in its proper eternity and omnipresence. 
We do not believe there is any force in to- 
day to rival or recreate that beautiful yes- 
terday. We hngcr in the ruins of the old 
tent, where once we had l.uead and shelter 
.and organs, nor beliove that the spirit can 
feed, cover, and nerve us again. We cannot 
again find aught so dear, so sweet, so 
graceful. But wo sit and weep in vain. 
The voice of the Almighty saith, ‘ Up and 
onward for evermore ! ’ We cannot .stay 
.amid the ruins. Neither will we rely on the 
new ; and so we tvalk ever witli reverted 
eyc.s, like those mon.sler.s who look back- 
wards. 

And the compensations of calamity 
arc made upi)art:’nt to the understanding 
also, after long intervals of lime. A fever, 
a mutilation, a cruel disa[)|iointment, a loss 
of w’ealth, a loss of friends, seems at the 
moment unpaid los.s, and unpayable. But 
the sure years reveal the deep remedial force 
that underlies all facts. 'Hie dciitli of a 
dear friend, wife, brollicr, lover, which 
-secinecl nothing but privation, somewhat 
later assumes the aspect of a guide or 
genius ; for it commoidy operates revolutions 
in our way of life, terminates an epoch of 
infancy or of youtli which was waiting to be 
closed, break.s up a wonted occujjalion, or 
a household, or style of living, and allows 
the formation of new ones ijtorc friendly to 
the growth of character. It permits or 
constrains the formation of new acquaint- 
ances, and the recoj^lion of new influences 
that prove of the fir.st importance to the 
next yt-ar.s ; and the man or woman who 
would have remained a sunny garden-flower, 
with no room for its roots and too nmch 
I .sunshine for its head, by llie falling of the 
j walls and the neglect tif the gardener is inade 
j the btaniau of the forest, yielding shade 
and fruit to wide neighbourhoods of men. 
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The living Heaven thy prayers respect. 
House at once atKl architect, 

Quarrying man’s rejected hours, 

Hiiilds therewith eternal lowers ; 

Sole and self-comiijandcd works, 

Fe.ars not undermining days. 

Grows by decays, 

And, by the famous niight that lurlt! 

In reaction and recoil, 

Makes flame to freeze, and icc to boil ; 
Forging, tlirough swart arms of OlTence, 
The silver seat of Innocence* 




When the act of rcneclion takes place in 
the mind, when we look at ourselves in the 
light of thought, we discover that our life 
is embosomed in Ijeaiily. Behind us, as 
we go, all things assume ideasing forms, as 
clouds do far off. Not only things familiar 
and stale, but even the tragic and terrible, 
are comely, as they lake their place in the 
pictures of memory. 'I'he river-bank, the 
weed at the water-side, the old house, 
the foolish person— however ue|:lccled in 
the passing, — have a grace in the past. Even 
the corpse that has lain in the chambers 
has added a solemn ornament to the house. 
The soul will not know eitlRT deformity or 
pain, If, in the hams of clear reason, wc 
should s|)eak the severest triilh, we should 
say, that we had never made a sacrifice. In 
these hours the iiiitid seems so groat, that 
nothing can be taken from us that seems 
much. All loss, all pain, is particular ; the 
universe retnains to the heart unliurt. 
Neither vexations nor c.alantities abate our 
trust. No man ever stated his grii-fs as 
lightly as he iiught. Allow for exaggeration 
in the most patient and sorely ridden hack 
that ever was driven. For it is only the 
finite that ha.s wrought and suffered ; the 
infinite lie.s stretched in smiling repose. 

The intellectual life may be kept clean 
and healthful, if man will live the life of 
nature, and not import into liis mind difli- 
culties which are none of his. No man 
need be perplexed in his speculations. Let 
him do and say what strictly belongs to 
him, and, though very ignorant of books, 
his nature .shall not yield him any intel- 
lectual obstniclioni and doubts. Our 

J foiing pcoju’e are diseased witli the thco- 
ogical problems of original sin, origin of 
evil, predeslinaiion, anrl the like. 'J'hese 
never presented a pracdcal difficulty to any 
man, — never darkened across any man's 
road, who did not go out of his way to 
seek them. These are the soul’s mump.s, 
and merles, and whooping-coughs, and 
those who have not caught them cannot 
describe their hc.tlth or prescribe the cure. 


A simple mind will not know these enemies, < 
It is quite rCaother thing that he should he 
able to give account of his faith, and ex- 
pound to another the theory of his self- 
union and freedom. This requires rare 
gifts. Yet, without this self-knowledge, 
there may be a sylvan strength and m- 
tegriiy in that which he is. "A few strong 
instincts and a fe\V plain rules " suffice^ us. 

My will never gave the images in my 
mind the rank they now take. The regular 
course of studies, the years of academical 
and professional education, have not 
yielded me belter facts than some idle 
books under the bench at the Latin School. 
What we do not call education is more 
precious than that which we call so. We 
form no guess, at llie time of receiving a 
thought, of its comparLaiive value. And , 
education often wastes its effort in attempts 
to thwart and balk this natural magnetism, 
which is sure to select w'hat belongs to it. 

In like manner, our moral nature is viti- 
ated by any interference of our will. People 
represent virtue as a struggle, and take to 
themselves great airs upon ificir attainments, 
and the question is everywhere vexed, when 
a noble nature is commended, whether the 
man is not better who strives with temptar 
bon. But there is no merit in the matter. 
Either God is there, or he is not there. Wo 
love characters in proportion as they are im- 
pulsive and spontaneous. The less a man 
thinks or knows about his virtues, the better 
we like him. Timolcon's victories are the 
best victories, — which ran and flowed like 
Homer’s verstis, Plutarch said. When we 
SCO a soul whose acts arc all regal, graceful, 
and pleasant as roses, wc must thank God 
that such things can be and are, andTiot turn 
sourly on the angel, and s.ay, ' Crump is a 
better man with his grunting resistance to 
all his native devils.' 

Not less conspicuous is the preponderance 
of nature over will in all practical life. There 
is less intention in history than W'e ascribe to 
it. We impute deep-laid, far-sighted plans 
to Cu-'sar and Napoleon ; but the best of 
their power was in nature, ifot in them. Men 
of an extraoniinary success, in their honest 
moments, have always sijng, ‘ Not unto us, 
not unto us.’ According to the faith of their 
times, they have built altars to Fortune, or 
to Destiny, or to St, Julian. Their success lay 
in their parallelism to the course of thought, 
which found in them an unobstructed chan- 
nel ; and the wonders of which they were 
tlie visible conductors seemed to the eye tjtelr 
deed. Did the wires generate the galvanism? 
It is even true that there was less in them on 
which they could reflect, than in another ; 
as the virtue of pipe is to be smooth and 
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hollow. That which externally seemed wU 
and immovableness was willin|pe5S and self- 
annihilation. Could 5hakspearc give a 
theory of Shakspeare ? Could ever a man 
of prodigious mathematical genius convey 
to others any insight into his methods ? If 
he could communicate that secret, it would 
instantly lose its exaggerated value, hlond- 
ing*with the dayliglit and the vital energy, 
the power to stand and to go. 

The lesson is forcibly taugiit by these ob- 
servations, that our life iniglit be much easier 
and simpler tlian \vc make it ; that the world 
might be a happier place than it is ; that llierc 
is no need of struggles, convulsions, and 
despairs, of the wringing of the hands and 
the gnashing of the teeth ; that we miscreate 
our own evils, We interfere with the opti- 
mism of nature ; for, whenever we got this 
vantage-ground of the past, or of a wiser 
mind in the present, we are able to discern 
that we are begirt with laws which execute 
themselves. 

The face of eternal nature teaches the 
same lesson. Nature will not have ns fret 
and fume. She does not like our bciuwo- 
lence or our learning much better than slie 
likes our frauds and wars. Wlien we come 
out of tile caucus, or the bank, or the Aboli- 
tion conveiUion, or the Tlmdi mi ranee meel- 
ing, or the Transcoudciital club, into the 
fielils and woods, site says to us, 'So hot? 
my little sir.’ 

We are full of mechanical actions. We 
must needs intermeddie, and have- things in 
our own way, until the sacrifices anil virtues 
of society lire odious. I.,ove should maki; 
joy ; but our benevolence is iinha]>i)y. Our 
Sunday schools and churches and ]vuipcr 
societies are yokes to the neck. We pain our- 
selves to please nobody. There arc natural 
ways of arriving at the same ends at which 
these aim, but do not arrive. Why should 
all virtue work in one and the same way? 
Why should all give dollars? It is very in- 
convenient to us country folk, and we do 
not think any good will come of it. We 
have not dollars ; merchants have ; let them 
give them. .Farmers will give corn ; poets 
will sing ; women will sew ; labourers will 
lend a hand ; the children will bring flowers. 
And why dragnhis dead-weight of a Sunday 
school over the whole Christendom ? It is 
natural and beautiful that childhoorl should 
inquire, and maturity should touch ; but it 
is time* enough to answer questions when 
they are asked. Do not shut up the young 
people against their will in a pew, and force 
the children to ask them questions for an 
hour against their will. 

if we look wider, things arc all alike ; laws, 
and letters, and creeds, and modes of Lving 


seem a travesty of truth. Our society is en- 
cumbered by ponderous machmery, which 
resembles the endless aqueducts which the 
Romans built over iiill and dale, and which 
arc superseded by the discovery of the law 
that water rises to the level of its source. 
It is aCliiiiese w'all which any nimble Tartar 
can leap over. It is a standing army, not so 
good as a peace. It is a graduated, tilled, 
richly appointed CMiipirc, quite superfluous 
wlien town-meetings are found to answer 
just as well. 

Let us draw a lesson from nature, which 
.always works by short ways. When the fruit 
is ripe, it fails. Wlien t he fruit is despatched, 
the leaf falls, 'I'lie circuit of the waters is 
mere falling. The walking of man and all 
animals is a falling forw'avd. All our manual 
labour and works uf strength, as prying, 
s|ililling, digging, rowing, and so forth, arc 
done by dint of continual falling, and the 
globe, earth, moon, comet, sun, star, fall for 
ever and ever. 

The simplicity of the universe i.s very differ- 
ent from the simplicity of a machine. He 
who sifis moral nature out and out, and 
thoroughly knows how knowletige is ac- 
quired and character formed, is a pedant. 
The sirnidicily of nature is not that which 
m.ay easily be read, but is inexhaustible. 
The last analy.sis c.in nowise bo made*. We 
judge of a man’s wisdom by his hope, know- 
ing tluU the perception of the incxliaustible* 
nc>s of nature is an immortal yonlh. The 
wild fertility of nature is felt in comparing 
our rigid names and reputations with our 
fluid consciousness. We pass in the world 
for sects and schools, for erudition and piety, 
and we are all the lime jejune babes. One 
sees very well how I’yrrhonisrn grew up. 
Every man sec.s that he is tliat middle point, 
whereof everything may be affirmed and 
denied with ciiual reason. He is old, he is 
young, hi! is VLM'y wise, he is altogctlier igno- 
rant. Ho hoars and feels what you say of 
tlic seraphim, and of the lin-pedler. There 
is no permanent wise man, except in the 
figment of the Stoics. We side with the hero, 
as we read or paint, agaiu-^t the coward and 
the robber ; but we have been ourselves 
that coward and robber, and shall be again, 
not in the low circumstance, but in com- 
parison with the grandeurs possible to the 
soul. 

A little consideration of what takes place 
around us every day would show us, that a 
higher law than that of our will regulates 
events ; that our painful labours arc un- 
necessary, and fruitless ; that only in our 
easy, simple, spontaneous .-mtion are we 
strong, and by contenting ^rselves with 
obedience \vc become divine. Belief and 
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Jove,— a believing love will relieve us of a 
vast load of care. O my brothers, God exists. 
There is a soul at the centre of nature, and 
over the will of every man, so that rone of 
us can wrong the universe. 1 1 has .so infused 
its strong’enchantment into nature, that we 
prosper when we aceeju its arivice, and w lien 
we struggle to wouiul its creatures, our hamLs 
are glued to our sides, or they beat our own 
breasts. TJio whole eoiuso of things goes to 
teach us faith. We neetl only obey. 'I'liore 
i.s guidance for each of us, and by lowly li.slen- 
ing wo shall hoar the rigid word. AVliy need 
you choose so jiainlully your id.ice, and 
occupation, and associates, and modes of 
action, and of entoj-tainiuent ? Certainly 
there is a po.s.sil)]e rigdit for you that pre- 
cludes the need of balance and wilful elec- 
tion. h'or you there is a reality, a fit jdace 
and congenial duties. Place yourself in the 
middle of the slreaui of power and wisdom 
which animates all whom it lloal.s, and you 
arc without effort impelled to ti ulli, to right, 
and a perfect coiiieiilmerit. 'flien you put 
all gainsayers in llic wrong. Them yon are 
the Morkl, the measure of right, of^rutli, of 
beauty. If \vc will not be niar[)lots with our 
miserable interference.s, the work, the society, 
letters, arts, science, religion of men would 
go on far belter than now, and the lieaven 
predicted from the beginning of the world, 
and still predicted from tlic bottom of the 
heart, would organise itself, as do now tlic 
ro.se, and the air, and the .sun. 

I say, do not choose : but that is a figure of 
speech by wliieli I would distinguish what 
i.s commonly enlled choice men, and 

which is a parlini act, the choice of the hands, 
of the eyes, of the appetites, and not a whole 
net of the man. Put. that which I call right or 
goodne.ss i.s the choice of my coiislilnlion ; 
and that wliich T c.dl heaven, and inwardly 
aspire after, is the state or circumstance de- 
sirable to my con.slilulion ; and the action 
which I in all my years tend to do, i.s the 
W'ork for niy faculties. We must hold a man 
amenable to rea,son for the choice of his daily 
craft or profession. It is not an c.xcitsc any 
longer for his deed.s, that they arc the cus- 
tom of his trade. ^Vhat Im.siness has he with 
an evil trade? Ha.s he not a calli/tif m lii.s 
character ? 

Each man has his own vocation. The 
tllitJnt is the call 'J'hcre is one direction in 
which all .sjjaec is open to him. He has 
faculties silently ijiviting him thither to end- 
less exertion. lie is like .i ship in a river ; 
he runs against obstruction.^ on every side 
but one ; on that side all obstniction is taken 
away,. and he sweeps serenely over a deepen- 
ing channel Into an infinite sea. This talent 
and this call depend on his organization, or 
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the mode in which the general soul incar# 
nates itself iivhim. He inclines to do some- 
thing which iT ea.sy to him, and good when 
it is done, but which no other man can do. 
I le has no rival. For the more truly he con- 
sults his own powers, the^more difference 
will his work exhibit from the work of any 
other. I li.s ambition is exactly proportioned 
to his powers. The height of the pinnacle 
is determined by the breadth of the ba.se. 
J'hcry man has this call of the pow'cr to do 
somewhat unique, and no man has .any other 
c.all, I'he pretence that he has another call, 
a sumnion.s by name and personal election 
and outward "signs that mark him extra- 
ordinary, and not in the roll of common men," 
i.s fanaticism, and betrays obtusencss to- per- 
ceive that there is one mind in all the indi- 
viduals, and no re.spect of persons therein. 

liy fh.ing his work, he makes the need 
felt wliicli iic can supply, and creates the 
ta.stc by which he i;:- enjoyed. 15y doing his 
own work, he uiifold.s himself. It is the vice 
of our public .speaking that it has not aban- 
domnenr. Somewhere, not only every orator 
but every iiuin should l<'t out all the length 
of ail the reins ; should find or make; a frank 
and l)earty cxpre.ssion of what force and 
meaning i.s in liim. The common experience 
is, that the man fit.s himself as well as lie 
can to the customary details of that work or 
trade he fiilis into, and tends it as a dog 
turn!? a .spit, 'riien is lie a part of the ma- 
cl:ine he moves ; the man is lost. Until 
he can manage to eomniunicale himself to 
others in his full stature and proportion, he 
doe.s not yet find his vocation. lie must 
find in that an outlet for his character, so 
that he may justify his work to their eyes. 
If the labour i.s mean, let him by liis thinking 
and diar.actcr make it liberal. Whalever 
he knows and thinks, whatever in his appre- 
hension is worth doing, that let him com- 
nuinicate,ormen will never know and honour 
him aright. Foolish, whenever you take the 
meanness and formality of that thing you 
do, instead of converting it into the obedient 
.s]>iracle of your character and aims. We 
like only such actions as havc^ already long 
had the praise of men, and do not pemeive 
that anything man can do may be divinely 
done. We think greatness, entailed or or- 
ganized in some places or duties, in certain 
ofllces or occasions, and do not sec that 
Paganini can extract rapture from a catgut, 
and Fulenstein from a jewsharp^ and & 
nimble-fingered lad out of shreds of paper 
with his scissors, and Landseer out of swine> 
and tlic hero out of the pitiful habitatioif 
and comp.any in which he was liidden. What 
we call obscure condition or vulgar ’society 
is that condition and society whose pootiy 
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[ is not yet written, but which you shall pre- 
sently make as enviable and fenowned as 
any. In our estimates, let us take a lesson 
from kings. I'he parts of hospitality, the 
connection of families, the impressiveness of 
death, and a thousand other tilings, royalty 
inalces its own estimate of, and a royal mind 
will. To make habitually a new e.sliuuite, — 
that*s elevation. 

What a man docs, that he has. What 
has he to do with hope or fear? In himself 
is his might. Let him regard no good as 
.solid, but that which is in his nature, and 
w'hich must grow out of him as long as lie 
exists. The goods of fortune may come and 
go like summer leaves ; let liim scatter them 
on every wind as the niuincnlary signs of his 
i iifi nitc produeti veness. 

He may have his own. A man’s genius, 
the quality that differences him from i:very 
other, the suscejnibility to one class of in- 
fluences, the selection of what is fit Torliim, 
the rejection of what is unfit, deterininf s fur 
him the character of the universe. A man 
is a method, a progressive arrangement ; a 
.selecting principle, gathering his like to him, 
wherever he goc.s. Ho takes only his own 
out of the multiplicity that sweeps and circles 
round him. He is like one, of those booms 
which are set out from the shore on rivers 
to catch drift-wood, or like the loadstone 
amongst splinters of steel. Those facts, 
words, persons, which dwell in liL memory 
without his being able to s.ay why, remain, 
because they have a relation to him not less 
real for being as yet unapprehended. They 
arc symbols of value to him, as they can in- 
terpret parts of his consciousness which he 
wovild vainly seek words for in the conven- 
tional images of books and other inimls. 
What attracts my attention shall have it, as 
I will go to the man who knocks at my door, 
whilst a thousand persons, a.s worthy, go by 
it, to whom I give no regard. It i.s enough 
that these particulars speak to me. A few 
anecdotes, a few traits of character, manners, 
face, a few incidents, have an emphasis in 
your memory out of all proportion to their 
apparent signffieaiicc, if you measure them 
by the ordinary standards, 'i'hey relate to 
your gift. Let tjieiii have their weight, and 
do not reject them, and cast about for ilhis- 
tralion and facts more usual in literature. 
What your heart thinks great is great. The 
soul’s emphasis is always right. 

Over ^11 things that arc agreeable to his 
nature and genius, the man has the highest 
right. Everywhere he may take what be- 
longs io his spiritual estate, nor can he taite 
anything else, though all doors were open, 
nor can all the force of men hinder him from 
taking so much. It is vain to attempt to 


I keep a secret from one who has a riglit to 
know it. It will tell itself. That mood 
I into wljicha friend can bring us is his do- 
minion over us. To the tliouglils of that 
state of mind he has a riglu. All tlie secrets 
of that -Slate of mind lie can compel. This 
i.s a law which statesmen use in practice. 
All the terrors of the l‘'n;neh Republic, which 
held Ansiiia in awe, were unable to com- 
mand htT diplomacy. Rut Napoleon sent 
to Vienna M. de Nai bonne, one of the old 
noblesse, with the morals, manners, and 
name of tliat interest, .saying, tliat it was 
indispen.sable to send to tlie olfl aristocracy 
of Isurope men of tin.; same connection, 
which, in fact, canstitutes a. .sort of free- 
masonry. M. de Narbonne, in less than a 
foriniglit, penetrated all the secrets of the 
im]x*rial cabinet. 

Nothing seems so easy as to speak and 
to be understood. Yet a innn mny come to 
find ///.;/ the strongest of defences and of 
ties, — iltal he has been understood ; and ha 
who lias received an oiiinion may come to 
find it tl|^* most inconvenient of bunds. 

If a teacher liavo any opinion which he 
wishes to conceal, liis pupils will become as 
fully indoctrinated into that as into any 
which he pnbtishes. If you pour water into 
a ves:cl Iwisled into coils and angles, it is 
vain to .say, I will pour it only into this or 
that : it will find its level in at). Men feel 
and act the conseqaonees of your doctrine, 
without being alile ti> show how they follow. 
Show’ us an arc of the curve, ami a good 
mathcmalieian will find out tlie whole, figure. 
We arc always reasoning from the seen to 
the unseen, liei'co the perfect intelligence 
that subsists between wise men of remote 
ag(.'s. .'\ man e.innot bury his meanings so 

deep in his liook, hut time and like-minded 
men will find ilunn. Plato liad a secret 
doctrine, had he? Wliat secret can he con- 
ceal from the eyes of Ikicoii ? of .Montaigne? 
of Kant? M'herefijre, .Aristotle^ said of hiS 
works, “ They are pLiblished and not pub- 
lished." 

No man can learn what he has not pre- 
paration for learning, however near to hiS 
eyes i.s the object. A chemist may tell liis 
mo.st preciou.s secrets to a carjionicr, and he 
shall bo never the wl.ser,---tlio secrets he 
would not utter to a chemist for an estate, 
(lod screens ns evermore from prematuie 
ideas. Our eyes are liolden that wc cannot 
see things that stare us in the face, until the 
hour .arrives when the mind i.s ripened ; then 
tve behold them, and the time when we savf 
them not is like a dre.am. ^ 

Not in nature but in man is tlie beauty 
and worth he secs. 'I'hc world is very empty, 
and is indebted to this gilding, exalting soul 
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: for all its pride. “ Earth fills her lap with 
splendours" not her awn. The vale of 
Tempo, Tivoli, and Rome are earth and 
water, rocks and sky. I’liere arc as good 
earth and water in a thousand places, yet 
how unaffccting ! 

People are not the better for the sun and 
moon, the horizon and t!ic trees ; as it is 
not observed that the keepcis of Roman 
galleries, or the valets of painters, have any 
elevation of tliought, or that librariaris are 
wiser men than others. There are graces 
in the demeanour of a polished and noble 
person, which are lost upon the eye of a 
churl. U'hesc are like the stars whose light 
has not yet reach cfl us. 

He may see what he maketh. Our dreams 
arc the sequel of our waking knowledge. 
The visions of the night bear some propor- 
tion to the visions of llie day. Hideous 
dreams arc c.xagrjeralions of tin; .sins of the 
day. We sec (uir evil affections emlwtlitxl 
in bad physiogonomie.s. On the Alps the 
traveller sometimes beholds his own sliadow 
mafinified to a giant, so that everv gesture 
of his liand is terrilic. " My children,'’ said 
an old man to his boys scared by a figure in 
the (lark entry, — “my children, you will 
' never see anything worse than yourselves." 
As in dreams, so in the scarcely less lliiid 
events of tlie world, every man .sees himself 
in colossal, without knowing that it is him- 
self. 'I'he good, compared to the evil wliieli 
he sees, is as liis own good to his own evil. 
Every quality of his mind is magnified in 
some one acquaintance, and every emotion 
of his heart in some om?. He is like a 
quincunx of trees, which counts five, east, 
west, north, or soulli ; or, an initial, medial, 
and terminal acrostic. And why not? He 
cleaves to one person, and avoids another, 
according to their likeness Or milikeness to 
himself, truly seeking himself in his associ- 
ates, and moreover in his trade, and habits, 
and gestures, and meats, and drinks ; and 
comes at last to be faithfully represented by 
every view you take of his eireumsfanccs. 

He may read what he writes. Wliat can 
we see or acquire, but what \vc are? Yon 
have observed a .skilful man reading Virgil, 
Well, that author is a thousand books to a 
thousaiul persons, 'l ake the book into your 
two hands, and read your eyes out ; you 
will never find wliat I find. If any ingenious 
reader would have i monopoly of the wisdom 
or delight lie gels, he is as .secure now the 
book is Englished, as if it were impii;,r»ned 
in the Pciews’ tongue. It is with a good 
book as it is with good company. Jntro- 
duc(?a base person among gentlemen ; it is 
all to no purpose ; he is not tlicir fellow. 
Eveiy society protects itself. The company 


is perfectly safe, and he is not one of them, 
though his bfcdy is in the room. 

What avails it to fight with the eternal 
laws of mind, which adjust the relation of 
all persons to each other, by the mathe- 
matical measure of their havings and beings? 
Gertrude is enamoured of Guy ; liow high, 
how aristocratic, how Roman his mien and 
manners ! to live with liim were life incTeed, 
and no purchase is too great ; and heaven 
and earth are moved to tliat end. Well, 
Gertrude has Guy; 'but wliat now avails 
how high, how aristocratic, how Roman his 
mien and manners, if his heart and aims 
are in the senate, in the theatre, and in tlie 
billiard-room, and she has no aims, no coa- 
versalioii, that can enchant her graceful 
lord ? 

He shall have his own society. Wc can 
love nothing but nature. 'I'lic most w'ondcr- 
ful talents, the ino.st meritorious exertions, 
really avail very little with us ; but nearness 
or Jikonc.ss of nature,— how beautiful is the 
case of its victory ! Persons approach us 
famous for their beauty, for their accom- 
pli.ihmcnts, worthy of all wonder for their 
charms ami gifts ; they dedicate their whole 
skill to the hour and the company, with 
very impiafect result. To be sure, it would 
be ungrateful in us not to praise them 
loudly. 'Dien, when all is done, a person 
of related mind, a brother or sister by 
nature, conies to us so softly and easily, so 
nearly and intimately, as if it were the 
blood in our proper veins, that we feel as if 
some one was gone, instead of anotlier 
having come ; we arc utterly relieved and 
refte.shed ; it is a .sort of joyful solitude. 
Wc fooli-shly tliink, in our day.s of sin, that 
we must court friends by compliance to tlib 
customs of society, to its dress, its breeding, 
and its estimates. But only that soul can 
be niy friend which 1 encounter on the line 
of iny own march, that soul to which I do 
not decline, .and whicli docs not decline to 
me, but, native of the same cele-Stial latitude, 
repeats in its own all my experience. The 
schol.ar forgets himself, and ajies the customs 
and costumes of the man oi the world, to 
deserve the smile of beauty, and follow some 
giddy girl not yet tauglit by religious passion 
to know the noble woman'' with all that is ■ 
.serene, oracular, and beautiful in her sPul. 
Let him be great, and love shall follow him. 
Nothing is more deeply punished ^than the 
neglect of the affinities by which alone 
society should be formed, and the insane 
levity of choosing associates by others' eyei* 

He may set his own rate. It is a maxim 
worthy of all acceptation, that a man may 
have that allowance he takes. Take 
place and attitude which belong to you, and 
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all men acquiesce. The world must be just. 
It leaves evciy man, with proflund uncon- 
cerni to set his own rate. Hero or driveller, 
it meddles not in the matter. It will cer- 
tainly accei^t your own measure of your 
doing' and being, whether you sneak about 
and deny your own name, or whether you 
see your work produced to the concave 
sphdVc of the heavens, one with the revolu- 
tion of the .stars. 

The same reality pervades all teaching. 
The man may teach by doing, and not 
otherwise. If he can coinnumicatc himself, 
lie can teach, but not by words. 1 le Ittiches 
who gives, and he learns who receives. 
There is no teaching until the pupil is 
brought into the same state or principle in 
which you arc ; a transfusion takes place j 
he is you, and you ,are he ; then is a te.ach- 
ing ; and by no unfriendly chance or bad 1 
company can lie ever quite lose the beiu;fit. 
But your pro]iositions run out of one car as 
they ran in at the other. We see it advertised 
that Mr. Cli-and will deliver an oration on 
the Fourth of July, and Mr. Hand before 
the Mechanics' A.s.soeialion, anil wo do not 
go thither, because we know that tliese 
gentlemen will not communicate their own 
character and experience (o llic company. 
If we had reason to e.xpect .such a confi- 
dence, we should go through all incon- 
venience and opposition. The sick would 
be carried in litters. But a public oration is 
an e.scapade, a non-committal, an apology, 
a gag, and not a communication, not a 
speech, not a man, 

A like Nemesis presides over all intellec- 
tual works. We have yet to lenm, that 
the thing uttered in wonls is not therefore 
aflirtned. It must affirm itself, or no forms 
of logic or of oath can give it evidence. 
I'he sentence must also contain its own 
apology for being spoloMi. 

'I’hc effect of any writing on the public 
mind is mathematically nie.isiinible liy its 
depth of thought. How much water docs 
it draw? If it awaken you to think, if it 
lift you from your feet witli the great voice 
of eloquence, then the effect is to be wide, 
slow, permanent, over the minds of men ; 
if the pages instruct you not, they will die 
like flies in the fiour. The way to speak 
and write what shall not go out of fashion I 
is, to speak and write sincerely. The argu- ■ 
ment which has not power to reacli niy own 
practice, f may well doubt, will fail to reach 
yours. But take Sidney’s maxim, "Look 
irythy heart, and write." He that writes 
himself writes to an eternal public, 'Fhat 
statement only is fit to be made public, 
which you have come at in attempting to 
satisfy your own curiosity. Fhc writer who 
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takes his subject from his ear, and not from 
his heart, .should know that he has lost as 
much .a-s he seems to have gained, .and when 
the empty book lias gathered all its praise, 
and half the people say, ‘ Wliat poetry 1 
what gcniu.s ! ' it still needs fuel to make 
fire, rhat only profits which is profitable. 
Life alone can iiajjart life ; and though we 
should burst, we can only be valued as we 
make ourselves valuable. I'hcre is no luck 
ill literary reputation. 'I’hcy who make up 
tlie final verdict upon every book are not 
the partial and noisy rcadens of the hour 
wluai it npiiears ; but a court as of angcLs, 
a ]>ublic not to be bribed, not to be en- 
treated, and not to be overawed, decides 
upon every man’s title to fame. Only those 
books come down which deserve to last. 
Gilt edges, vellum, anil morocco, anrl pre- 
sentation copies to all the liljrarie.s, will not 
preserve a book in circulation beyond its 
intrinsic d.ite. It must go with all Wal- 
pole’s Noble and Royal .Autlions to it.s fate. 
Blackmore, Kotzelnu*, or Bollock may cn- 
j dure for^a night, but Muses and Homer 
stand for ever. There are not in the world 
.at any one lime more than a dozen persons 
who read and understand Plato : never 
enough to pay for an edition of hi.s works ; 
yet to every generation tlie.se come duly 
down, for tlic sake of those few persons, as 
if God brouglil them in his hand. "No 
l)ook,’’ .said Bentley, "was ever written down 
l)y any but itself." 'I'he permanence of all 
books is flxijd by no effort friendly or hoitile, 
but l>y their own specific gravity, or the 
intrinsic importance of tlieir contents to the 
constant mind of man. "Do not trouble 
yourself too much about the light on your 
statue," said Michael Angelo to the young 
.sculptor ; " tiic light of the public square 
will test its value." 

In like manner the effect of every action 
is measured by tin: rlei)tli of the sentiment 
from which it jirocccds. 'riie great man 
knew not that lie was groat. It took a 
century or two for that fact to appear. 
What he did, he did beeaiise he must ; it 
was the most natural thing in the World, 
and grew out of the circumstances of the 
moment. But now, cverytliing lie did, even 
to ilie lifting of hi.s finger or the eating of 
bread, looks large, all-related, and is called 
an institution. 

These are the demonstrations in a few 
particulars of the genius of nature ; they 
show the direction of the stream. But the 
stream is blood ; every drop is alive. Truth 
has not single victories : all things are its 
organs, — not only dust and ^ones, but 
errors and lies. The laws of disease, phy- 
sicians say, are as beautiful as the laws of 
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^health. Our philosophy is affirmative, and 
readily accepts the testimony of negative 
facts, ns every shadow points to the sun. 
By a divine necessity, every fact in nature 
is constrained to offer its testimony. 

Human character evermore publishes it- 
self. The most fugitive cU;ed and word, the 
mere air of doing a thing, the intimated 
purpose, expresses character. If you act, 
you show character ; if you sit still, if you 
.sleep, you show it. You think, becaiLsc you 
have spoken nothing wlieu others spoke, 
and have given no oiunion on the times, on 
the church, on slavery, on marriage, on 
socialism, on secret societies, on the college, 
on partic.s and j^ersons, tliat your verdict is 
still expeett'd with curiosity as a reserved 
wisdom. Far ot'norwise ; your silence an- 
swers very loud. You have no oracle to 
utter, ajid your fellow-men have learned 
that you cannot liclp them ; fur, oracles 
.spc.ik. Doth not wisdom cry, and under- 
standing put forth her voice? 

Dreadful limits arc set in nature to the 
powers of dissimulation. 'Frutli lyranni/.cs 
over the unwilling mernber.s of tiie body. 
Faces never lie, it is said. No man need 
be deceived, wlio will study the changes of 
expression. Wlien a man speaks the truth 
in the spirit of truth, his eye is as clear as 
the heavens. When he has base ends, .and 
speaks falsely, the eye is muddy and some- 
times asquint. 

I have licard an experienced counsellor 
say, that he never feared the effect upon a 
jury of a lawyer who do«?s not believe in his 
heart that his client ought lo have a vortlict. 
If he does not believe it, hi.s unbelief will 
appear to the jury, de.spiio all his protosia- 
tions, and will become their unbelief. This 
is that law ^v'hel•cby a work of art, of what- 
ever kind, sets us in the same state of mind 
wherein the artist was when he made it. 
That which we do not believe, we cannot 
adequately say, though we m:iy repeat the 
words never so often. It was this conviction 
which Swedenborg expressed, when he de- 
scribed a group of persons in the spiritual 
world enileavouring in vain to articulate a 
proposition which they did not believe ; but 
they could not, though they twisted and 
folded their lips even to indignation. 

. A man passes for that ht; is worth. Veiy 
idle is all curiosity conc<;rning other people’s 
estimate of us, and all fear of remaining 
unknown is not less so. Il a man know 
that he can do anything, —that he can do 
it better, than any one else,— he has a pledge 
of the acknowledgment of that fact by all ' 
persons. The world is full of judgment- 
days, and^into every assembly .that a man 
enters, in every action he attempts, he is , 
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gauged and stamped. In every troop pf 
boys that wljoop and run in each yard and ■. 
stjuarc, a ncw-comcr is as well and accurately 
weighed in the course of a few days, and - 
stamped with his right number, as if he 
had undergone a formal trial of his strength, 
speed, and temper. A stranger come.s from 
a distant school, with better dress, with 
trinkets in his pockets, with airs and' pre- 
tensions : an older boy s.ays to himself, ' It's 
of no use; we shall find him out to-morrow.’ 

‘ What has he done ? ' is the divine question 
which searches men, and transpierces every 
false reputation. A fop may sit in any 
chair of the world, nor be distinguished for 
bis hour from Homer and Washington ; 
but there need never be any doubt concern- 
ing the respective ability of human beings. 
Pretcn.sion may sit still, but cannot act. 
Pretension never feigned an act of real 
greauies.s. Pretension never wrote an Iliad, 
nor drove back Xerxes, nor Christianized 
the world, nor abolished slaveiy. 

As much virtue as there is, .so much 
appears ; as much goodness as there is, so 
much reverence it comm.ands. All the devils 
respect virtue. The high, the generous, the 
self-devoted .sect will always instruct and 
command mankind. Never was a sincere 
word utterly lost. Never a inagnanimity fell 
lo the ground, but tlicrc is some heart to 
greet and accept it unexpectedly. A man 
passes for that he is worth. What he, is 
engraves itself on his face, on his form, on 
his fortunes, in letters of light. Conceal- 
ment avails him nothing ; boasting, nothing. 
There h confession in Lite glance.s of our 
eyes ; in our smiles ; in sal illations ; and 
the grasp of hands, llis sin bedaubs him, 
mars all his good imprc.ssion. Men know 
not why they do not trust him ; Viut they do 
not trust him. Hi.s vice glasses his eye, 
cuts lines of mean e.xpression in his cheek, 
pinches the nose, sets the mark of the beast 
on the back of the head, and writes 0 foql 1 
fool ! on the forehead of a king. 

If you would not be known to do any- 
thing, never do it. A man may play the 
fool in the rlrifts of a desert, but every grain 
of sand shall scern to sec. He may be a 
solitary cater, but he cannot keep his foolish 
counsel, A broken complexion, a swinish ^ 
look, ungenerous acts, and the want of due 
knowledge, — all blab. Can a cook, a Chif- 
finch, an Tachirao, be mistaken for Zeno or 
Paul? Confucius exclaimed, "How can a 
man be concealed ! How can a man be 
concealed ! " 

On the other hand, the hero fearS nbt, 
lliat, if he withhold the avowal a jiist 
and brave act, it will go unwitnessed and 
unloved. One knows it, — himself, — and is 
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pledged by it to sweetness of Mace, and to 
nobleness of aim, which will prove in the 
end a better proclamation of it than the 
relating of the incident. Virtue is the ad- 1 
herence in action to the nature of things, 
and the nature of things makes it prevalent. 
It consists in a perpetual substitution of 
bciiig for .seeming, and with sublime pro- 
priety God is described as saying, I AM. 

The lesson which these observations con- 
vey is, Be, and not seem. Let us accpiiesco. 
Let us take our bloated notliiiigness out of 
the path of the divine circuits. Let us un- 
learn our wisdom of the world. I .ct us lie 
low in the Lord’s power, and learn that 
truth alone makes rich and great. 

If you visit yonr friend, why need you 
apologize for not leaving visited him, and 
waste his time and deface 3 ’our own act ? 
Visit him now. Let him feel that llie highest 
love has come to see him, in thee, its lowest 
organ. Or why need you torment your- 
self and friend by secret .self-reproaches that 
you have not assisted hiiu or complimented 
liitn with gifts and .salinations heretofore? 
Be a gift and a benediction. Shine with 
real light, and not with the borrowed re- 
flecuon of gifts. Common men are apo- 
logies for men ; lliey bow the head, e.xciise 
them.selves witli proli.'c rea.sons, aiul accu- 
mulate appearances, because the substance 
is not. 

Wc are full of these superstitions of sense, 
the worsliip of magnitude*. We call the 
poet inactive, because lie is Jiot a prc.sident, 
a merchant, or a porter. We adore an in- 
stitution, and do not see that it is founded 
on a tlioiight which wc have. But real 
action is in silent moments, 'I’lic epochs of 
our life are not in the vi.sifilc hicts of our 
choice of a calling, our marriage, our acqui- 
sition of an ofiice, and the like, but in a 
silent thought by the wayside ns we walk ; 
in a thought wliieh revises our entire manner 
of life, and .says, “ Thus hast thou done, but 
it were better thus.” And all our after years, 
like menials, serve and wait on this, and, 
according to their ability, execute its will. 
This revisal oi* correction is a constant force, 
which, as a tendency, reaches through our 
lifetime. The qjaject of the man, tiic aim 
of these moments, is to make daylight shine 
through him, to suffer the law to traverse 
his whole being without obstruction, so that, 
on what point soever of his cloing your eye 
falls, it snail report truly of his character, 
whether it be his diet, his house, his religious 
firms, his society, his mirth, his vote, his 
opposition. Now he is not homogeneous, 
but helefogeneous, and the ray does not 
traverse ; there are no thorough lights ; but 
the eye of the beholder is nuzzled, detecling 


many unlike tendencies, and ;i life not yet 
at one. 

Why should vve make it a point with our 
false modesty to di.spai age that man we are, 
and that form of being assigned to us ? A 
good man is contented. I love and honour 
Kpaminondas, but 1 do not wish to be 
lOpaminondas. I hold it more just to love 
the world of this hour, lliau tlie world of 
his hour. Nor can you, if I am true, c.veite 
me to llio least uneasiness by saying, ‘ Me 
acted, and thou .silU“-t still.' I see action 
to be good, wluMi the need is, and sitting 
still to be also gootl. I'liaminomhis, if he 
was llic* man I take him for, woukl liave sat 
.still with joy and peace, if his lot had been 
mine. I leaven is large, and affords space 
for all modes of love and fortitude. Why 
slionid wo be bu.sybodics and su[x;rscrvice- 
ublo? -Action and inaction are alike to the 
true. Oiie piece of the tree i.s cut for a wea- 
thercock, and one for the sleeper of a bridge ; 
the virtue of the woorl is apparent in both. 

I desire not to disgrace tlie soul. The 
fact tha^|I am here certainly .show.s me that 
the .soul had need of an organ here. Shall 
I not .assume the post? Shall I .skulk and 
dodge ami dnt:k witli my un.seasonable 
ap(.>iogic.s .and vain modesty, and imagine 
my bidiig here impertineiU? less pertinent 
than Epaminondas or Homer being there? 
and that the .sovd did not know its own 
needs? Be.sidcs, williout any reasoning on 
the matter, I have no discontent, 'fho good 
soul noni ishc.s me, and unlocks new maga- 
zines of power and enjoyment to me every 
day. 1 will not meanly decline the immen- 
sity of good, because I have licard that it 
has come to others in anotluT shape. 

Besides, why sliould wc be cowed by the 
name of Action ? ’Tis a trick of the senses, 
— no more. We know that the ancestor of 
every action is a thought. 'Jhc poor mind 
does not seem to itself to bo anything, 
unless it have an oulsidc baxlge, — some 
Gentoo diet, or Qiud-:cr coat, or Calvinistic 
prayer-meeting, or idiilanthropic society, or 
a great donation, or a high office, or, any- 
how, some wild contrasting action to testify 
that it is somewhat. The rich mind lies in 
the sun and sleeps, and is Nature. To think 
is to act. 

Tad us, if wc must have groat actions, 
make our own so. All action is of an in- 
finite elasticity, and the least admits of being 
iullated with the celestial air until it eclipses 
the sun and moon. Let us seek one peace 
by fidelity. Let me heed niy duties. Why 
neeil I go gadding into the scenes and 
philosophy of Greek and ItalHin history, 
before I have justified myself to my bene- 
factors? Mow dare I read Wasliington’s 
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campaigns, when I have not answered the 
letters of my own correspondents? Is not 
that a just objection to much of our read- 
ing? It is a pusillanimous desertion of our 
work to gaze after our neighbours. It is 
peeping. Byron says of Jack Bunting, — 

“ He knew not what to say, .and so he swore." 

I may say it of our preposterous use of 
books, — He knew not wluU to do, and so 
he read. 1 can think of nothing to fill my 
time willi, and 1 find the Life of lirant. It 
is a very extravagant compliment to pay to 
Brant, or to General Schuyler, or to General 
Washington. My time should be as good 
as tbeir time, — my facts, my net of relations, 
as good as theirs, or cither of theirs. Rather 
let me do my W'ork so well that other idlers, 
if they choose, may compare my texture 
with the lesturo of these and find it iden- 
tical with the best. 

This over-estimate of the possibilities of 
Paul and Pericles, this under-o.stimatc of 
our own, comes from a neglect of the fact 
of an identical nature. Bonaparte know 
but one merit, and rewarded in onC and the 
same way the good soldier, the good astro- 
nomer, the good poet, tlic good player. 
The poet uses the names of Ca:sar, of 'J'a- 
merlane, of Bonduca, of Belisanus ; the 
painter uses the conventional story of the 
Virgin Mary, of Paul, of Peter, He does 
not, therefore, defer to the nature of these 
accidental men, of these stock hcroc.s. If 
the poet write a true drama, then he is 
Clcesar, and not the player of Cicsar ; then 
the selfsame strain of thought, emotion as 
pure, wit as subtle, motions as swill, mount- 
ing, extravagant, and a hairt as great, self- 
sufficing, dauntless, which on the waves of 
its love and hope can uplift all that is 
reckoned solid and precious in the world, — 
palaces, gardens, money, navies, kingdoms, 

• — marking its own incomparable worth by 
the slight it casts on lliese gauds of men, — 
these ^11 arc his, and by the power of these 
be rouses the nations. Let a man believe 
in God, and not in names and i>laccs and 
persons. Let the great .soul incarnated 
in some W’oman's form, poor and s.ad and 
single, in .some Dolly or Joan, go out to 
service, and sweep ch:imber.s and scour 
floors, and its clTulgent daybeams cannot 
be muffled or hid, but to sweep .ind scour 
will instantly appear supremo and beautiful 
actions, the top and radiance of human life, 
and all people will get mops and brooms ; 
until, lo ! suddenly the great soul has en- 
shrined itself in some other form, and done 
some other deed, and that is now the flower 
and head all living nature. 

We are the photometers, we the irritable 


gold-leaf and tin-foil that measure the ac- 
cumulations the subtle element. We 
know the authentic effects of the true fire 
through every one of its million disguises. 
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** I was .IS a pern concealed ; 
l\Ic my burning ray revealed." — Reran, 

Rvrrv promise of the soul has innumer.able 
fulfilments ; e.ach of its joys ripens into a 
new want. Nature, uncontainalfle, flowing, 
forelooking, in llie first sentiment of kind- 
ness anticipates already a benevolence which 
shall lose all particular regards in its general 
light. The introduction to this felicity is in 
a private and tender relation of one to one, 
which is the enchantment of human life ; 
which, like a certain divine rage and enthusi- 
asm, seizes on a man at one period, .and works 
a revolution in his mind nnd body ; unites 
him lo bis race, pledges him lolhc domestic 
and civic relations, carries him with new 
S3’nipathy into nature, enhances the power of 
the scnse.s, ojx'ns the imagination, adds to 
his chanacter heroic and sacred attributes, 
establishes marriage, and gives permanence 
lo human .society. 

The natural association of the sentiment 
of love with the heyday of the blood seems 
to require, that in order to portray it in 
vivid tints, which every youth and maid 
.should confess to be true to tlicir throbbing 
experience, one must not be too old. The 
delicious fancies of youth reject the least 
savour of a mature ])hilosophy, as chilling 
with age and pedantry their purple Vflooot. 
And, therefore, I know 1 incur the imputa- 
tion of unnecessary hardne.s.s and stoicism 
from those who compose the Court and Par- 
liament of Love. But from these formidable 
censors I sliall appeal to my seniors. For it 
is to be considered that this passion of which 
we speak, though it begin with the young, 
yet forsakes not the old, or rather suffers no 
one who is truly its servant tq. grow old, but 
rnake.s the aged participators of it, not less 
than the tender maiden, though in a different 
and nobler sort. For itisi a fire that, kin- 
dling its first embers in the narrow nook of 
a private bosom, caught from a wandering 
spark out of anotlier private heart, glows 
and enlarges until it warms and btjjims upon 
multitudes of men and women, upon the 
universal heart of all, and so lights up the 
whole world and all nature with its generotiS 
flames. It matters not, therefore, whether 
we attempt to describe the passion dt twenty, 
at thirty, or at eighty years. He who paints 
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it at the first period will lose some of its 
later, he who paints it at the last, some of 
its earlier traits. Only it is to be hoped that, 
by patience and the Muses’ aid, we may 
attain to that inward view of the law, which 
shall describe a truth ever young and beau- 
tiful, so central that it shall commend itself 
to the eye, at whatever angle beholden. 

And the first condition is, that we must 
leav^ a too close and lingering adherence to 
facts, and study the sciilimcrit as it appeared 
in hope and not in history. For each man 
sees his own life defaced and disfigured, as 
the life of man is not, to his imagination, 
liach man sees over his own experience a 
certain stain of error, whilst that of other 
men looks fair and ideal. Let any man go 
back to those delicious relations which make 
the beauty of his life, which have given him 
sinccrest instruction and nourishment, he 
will shrink and moan. Alas ! I know not 
why, but infinite compunctions embitter in 
mature life the remernbranccs of budding 
joy, and cover every belove<i name. Every- 
thing is beautiful seen from the point of the 
intellect, or as truth. But all is sour, if seen 
as experience. Details arc mclanclioly ; the 
plan is seemly and noble. In the actual 
world — the painful kingdom of time and 
place — dwell care, and canker, and fear. 
With thought, with the ideal, is immortal 
hilarity, the rose of joy. Round it all the 
Muses sing. But grief cleaves to names, 
and persons, and the partial interests of to- 
da^ and yesterday. 

riic strong bent of nature is seen in the 
proportioti wliicli this topic of personal rela- 
tions usurps in the conversation of society. 
What do we wish to know of any worthy 
person so much, as how he has sped in the 
history of this sentiment ? Wlial books in 
the circulating libraries circulate? How we 
glow over these novels of passion, when the 
story is told with any spark of trutli and 
nature ! And what fastens attention, in the 
intercourse of life, like any passage betraying 
affection between two parties ? Perhaps we 
never saw them before, and never shall meet 
them again. But we see them exchange a 
glance, or betray a deep emotion, and wc 
are no longer strangers. Wo tinclersland 
them, and take the warmest interest in the 
development of*tho romance. All mankind 
love a lover. Tlio e.arlicst demonstrations 
of complacency and kindness arc nature's 
most winning pictures. It is the dawn of 
civility #hd grace in the coarse and rustic. 
The rude village boy teases the girls about 
4lie .school-house door ; but to-day he comes 
running into the entry, and meets one fair 
child deposing her satchel ; he holds her 
books to help her, and instanlly .it seems to 


I him as if she removed herself from him infi- 
nitely, and was a sacred precinct. Among 
the throng of girls he runs ruddy enough, 
hut one alone distances him ; and these two 
little neighbours, that were so close just now, 

I have learned to respect each other’s person- 
ality. Or who can avert his eyes from the 
engaging, half-.artful, half-arilcss ways of 
sehool-girls whogo into the country shops to 
buy a .skein of sibk or a sliect of paper, and 
talk half an hour .about nothing w'ith the 
broad-faced, good-natured shop-boy ? I n the 
village they are on a perfect equality, which 
love delights in, and williout any coquetry 
the lia[)j)y, afTeclionalc nature of woman 
flows out in this pretty gossip. The girls 
may have little beauty, yet plainly do tliey 
establish between them and the good boy 
the most agreeable, confiding relations, what 
with their fun and tlieir earnest, about Edgar, 
and Jonas, and Almira, and who was invited 
to the party, and who danced at the dancing- 
school, and when the singing-school would 
begin, and other nothings concerning which 
the parties cooed. By and by that lioy wants 
a wife, and very truly and heartily will he 
know where to find a sincere and sweet mate, 
wilhont any risk such a.s Milton deplores as 
incident to .scliolars and great men. 

I have been told, that in some public dis- 
courses of mine my reverence for the intellect 
has made me unjustly cold to the personal 
relations. But now I almost shrink at the 
remembrance of such disparaging words. 
For persons are love's world, and the coldest 
philo.so])lier cannot recount the debt of the. 
young soul w.andering here in nature to the 
power of love, without being tempted to un- 
s.ay, as treasonable to nature, aught deroga- 
tory to the social instincts, I-'or, though 
the celestial rapture falling out of heaven 
seizes only upon those of tender age, and 
although a beauty overpowering all analysis 
or comparison, and pulling us quite beside 
ourselves, we can seldom see after thirty 
years, yet the rornembrance of these visions 
outlasts all other reniotnbranees, and is a 
wreath of flowers on the oldest brows. But 
here is a strange fact ; it may seem to many 
men, in revising their experience, llrat they 
have no fairer [jage in their life’s book than 
the delicious memory of .some passages 
wherein atlbction contrived to give a witch- 
craft surpassing the d<.‘ep attraction of its 
own truth to a parcel of aecidiaual and trivial 
circumstances. In looking backward, they 
may find that several things which were not 
the charm have mure reality to this groping 
memory than the charm itself which em- 
balmed them. But be oiir experience in 
particulars what it may, no ever forgot 
the visitations of that pow'cr to* is heart and 
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, brain, which created all things new ; which 
Was the dawn in him of music, poetry, and 
art \ which made the face of nature radiant 
with purple light ; the morning and the 
night varied 'enchantments ; when a single 
tone of one voice could make the heart 
bound, and the most trivial circuinstance 
associated witfi one form is put in the amber 
of memory; when he became all eye when 
one was pic.scnt, and all memory when one 
was goTie : when tlie youth becomes a watcher 
of windows, ajid studious of a glove, a veil, 
a ribbon, or the wheels of a carriage ; when 
no place is too solitary, and none too sileid, 
for him wlio has richer company and sweeter 
conversation in his new thoughts, than any 
old friends, thougli best and purest, can 
give him ; for the iigurcs, the motions, the 
words of the beloved object arc not like other 
images written in water, but, as Plutarch 
said, " enamelled in fire,” and make the 
study of miduiglit. 

Thou art not gone being gone, where’er thou art, 

I Thou Icav'.st in him thy watchful eyes, in him 
thy loving hc.-irt.” 

In the noon and the afternoon of life we still 
throb at the recollection of days when happi- 
ness was not happy enougli, but must be 
drugged witli the relish of paiti and fear ; 
for he touched tlie secret of the matter, who 
said of love, 

** All other pleasures are not worth its pains ” ; 
and when the day was not long enough, but 
the night, too, must be consumed in keen 
recollections ; when the head boiled all night 
on the pillow with the generous deed it re- 
solved on ; when the nujonlight was a pleas- 
ing fever, and the stars were letters, and the 
flowers ciphers, and the air was coined into 
song ; when all business seemed an imperli- 
nence, and all the men and women running 
to and fro in the streets mere pictures. 

The passion rebuilds the world for the 
youth. It makes all things alive and signi- 
ficant. Nature grows conscious. Every 
bird on the boughs of the tree sings now to 
his heart and soul. The notes arc almost 
articulate, 'l ire clouds have faces as he 
looks on them. Tlie trees of the forest, the 
waving grass, and the peeping ilowers liave 
grown intelligent ; and he almost fears to 
trust them with the secret which they seem 
to invite. Yet nature soothes and symixx- 
thizes. In the green solitude he finds a 
dearer home than with men. 

“ Fountain-heads and p.athless groves, 

Places which pale passion loves, 

Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are saicly homsed, save bats and on Is, 

A midnight bell, a passing groan, — ^ 

These the sounds we feed upon," 

Behold there in the wood the fine mad- 


man. He is a palace of sweet sounds afid. 
sights ; he (filates ; he is twice a man he 
walks with arms akimbo ; he soliloquizes ; he 
accosts the grass and the trees ; he feels the 
blood of the violet, the clover, and the lily in 
his veins ; and he talks with the brook that 
wets his foot. 

^ The heats that have opened his percep- 
tions of miturul beauty have made him' love 
music and verse. It i.s a fact oflen observed, 
that men have written good verses under the 
inspiration of passion, who cannot write well 
under any other circumstances. 

'J Jie like force Itas the pa.ssion over all his 
nature. It expands the sentiment ; it makes 
the clown gentle, and gives the coward heart. 
Into the most j^itiful and abject it will infuse 
a h<?art and courage to flely the worlrl, so 
only it have the countenance of the beloved 
object. In giving him to another, it still 
more give.s him to him.sdf. He i.s a new 
man, with new perceptions, new and keener 
purpo.ses, and a religious solemnity of cha- 
racter and aims. He docs not longer apper- 
tain to liis family and society; lie is somewhat; 
he is a person ; he i.s a soul. 

And here let us examine a little nearer the 
nature of that inllueuce which is thus potent 
over the human youth. Beauty, whose reve- 
lation to man wc now celebrate, welcome as 
the sun wherever it pleases to .shine, which 
pleases- everybody witli it and with them- 
selves, seems sufficient to itself. The lover 
cannot paint his maiden to his fancy poor 
and solitary. Like a tree in flower, so much 
soft, binkling, informing loveliness is society 
for itself, and she teaclies his eye why Beauty - 
was pictured with T.oves and (iraccs aitena- 
ing her stops. Her existence makes the 
world rich. Though she extrudes all other 
persons from his attimtion as cheap and un- 
worthy, she indemnifies liitn by carrying out 
her own being into somewhat impersonal, 
large, mundane, so that the maiden stands 
to him fora re])rcsentalive of all select things 
and virtues. For that reason, the lover never 
sees personal rc.semblances in his mistress to 
her kindred or to otliers. His friends find 
in her a likeness to her mother, or her sisters, 
or to persons not of her blood. The lover 
sees no re.semblance except to summer even- 
ings and diamond mornings, to rainbows, 
and the song of birds. 

T'he ancients called beauty the flowering of 
virtue. Who can analyze the nameless charm 
whicli glances from one and anothervface and 
form? We arc touched with emotions of 
tenderness and complacency, but we cannot 
find whereat this dainty emotion, this wander- 
ing gleam, points. It is destroyed, for the 
imagination by any attempt to refer it to orga- 
nization, Nor does it point to any relations 
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pf friendship or love known and described in fair ; and the man beholding such a person 
society, but, as it seems to lipe, to a quite in the female sex runs to her, and finds the 
other and unattainable sphere, to relations highestjoy in contemplating the form, move- 
of transcendent delicacy and sweetness, to nient, and intelligence of this person, be- 
what roses and violets hint and foreshow, cause it suggests to him the presence of that 
We cannot approach beauty. Its nature is vvliich indeed is within llm beauty, and the 
like opaline doves’-iieck lustres, hov'eringand cause of the beauty. 

evanescent. Herein it resembles ilic most If, however, from too much conversing 
excellent things, which all have this r.ainbow with material objects, the soul was gross, 
character, defying all .attempts at approjiri.a- and misplaced its satisfaction in the body, it 
tionandusc. What else did Jean Paul Kich- reaped nothing but sorrow ; body being un- 
ter'signify, when he said to music, "Away ! able to fulfil the promise which beauty holds 
away 1 lliou speakest to me of things which out ; but if, .icccpting the hint of these visions 
in all my endless life I have not found, and .and suggestions which beauty makes to his 
shall not find." The same fluency may be mind, the soul passes tluough the body, and 
observed in every work of the plastic arts, falls to admire strokes of character, and the 
The statue is tlien beautiful when it begins lovers contemplate one another in their dis- 
to be incomprehensible, when it is passing courses andtheir actions, then they pass to the 
out of criticism, and can no longer be do- true i^alace of beauty, more and more inflame 
fined by compass and measuring-wand, but their love of it, and by this love cxlinguish- 
deniaiids an active imagination to go with ing the base affection, as the sun puls out 
it, and to say what it is in the act of doing, the fire by shining on the hearth, they be- 
The god or hero of the sculptor is always re- come pure and hallowed. By conversation 
presented in a traiisilion from that which is with that which is in itself excellent, mag- 
represonlable to the senses, to that w'hich is nanimous, lowly, and just, the lover comes 
not. 'I hcn first it ceases to be a stone. The to a wf.rmer love of these nobilities, and a 
same remark holds of painting. And of quicker apprehension of them. Then he 
poetry, the success is not attained when it ))asscs from loving them in one to loving 
lulls and satisfies, but when it astonishes and ilicm in all, and so is the one beautiful soul 
fires us with new endeavours after the un- only the door through whicli he enters to the 
attainable. Concerning it, l/indor iiKpiiros society of all true and pure souls. In the 
"whether it is not to be referred to sonic particular society of his male, he attains a 
purer stale of sensation and existence." clearer sight of any spot, any taint, wliich 
In like manner, personal beauty is then her beauty has contracted from this world, 
first charming and itself, when it dissatisfies and is able to point it out, and this with 
us with any end ; when it becomes .a story mutual joy that they arc now able, without 
without an end; when it suggests gleams offence, to indicate blemishes and hindrances 
and visions, and not earthly satisfactions ; in each other, and give to each all help and 
when it makes the beholder feel his imworlhi- comfort in curing the same. And, behold- 
ness ; when be cannot feel his right to it, ing in many souis the traits of the divine 
though he were C.L'sar ; he cannot feel more beauty, ami separating in each soul that 
right to it than to the firmament and the which is divine from the taint which it has 
splendours of a sunset. conlnacted in the world, tlic lover ascends to 

Hence arose the saying, "If I love you, the highest beauty, to the love and know- 
what is that to you ? " We say so, because ledge of the Divinity, by steps on this ladder 
we feel that what we love is not in your will, of created souls. 

but above it. It is not you but your radi- Somewliat like this have the truly wise told 
ancc. It is that which you know not in us of love in all ages, 'rhe doctrine is not 
yourself, and can never know. old, nor is it new. If Blato, Plutarch, and 

This agrees well with that high philosophy Apulcius taught it, so have Petrarch, Angelo, 
of Beauty which the ancient writers delighted and Milton. It awaits a truer unfolding in 
in ; for they sasd that the soul of man, em- opjiosition and rebuke to that subterranean 
bodied here on earth, went roaming up and prudence which presides at marriages with 
down in quest of that other world oHts own, words that take hold of the upper world, 
out of which it came into this, but was soon whilst one eye is prowling in the cellar, so 
stupefiid by the light of the natural sun, that its gravest discour.se has a savour ol 
and was unable to see any other objects hams and powdering-tubs. Worst, when this 
^tiian those of this world, which are but sha- sensualism intrudes into the education ol 
dovi‘S of real things. Therefore, the Dfeity young women, and withers tlie hope and 
sends yie glory of youth before the soul, that affection of human nature, by teaching, that 
it i^y avail itself of beautiful bodies as aids marriage signifies nothing bu^a housewife's 
to its recollection of the celestial good and thrift, and that woman's life has no other aim, 
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^ But this dream of love, though beautiful, 
is only one scene in our play. In the pro- 
cession of the soul from within outward, it 
enlarges its cifclcs ever, like the pebble thrown 
into the pond,' or tlie light ])rocceding from 
an orb. The rays of the soul alight lirst on 
things nearest, on every ulensil and toy, on 
nurses and domestics, on the house, and yard, 
and passengers, on the circle of household 
acquaintaiicc, on politics, and geography, 
and history. But things arc ever grouping 
themselves according to higher or more in- 
terior laws. Neighbourhood, size, numbers, 
habits, persons, lose liy degrees tlteir jjower 
over us. Cause and effect, real affinities, 
the longing for iKirniony between the soul 
and the circumstance?, the progressive, ideal- 
izing in.stinct, predominate later, and step 
backward from the higher to the lower rela- 
tions is impossible, i'hus even love, which 
is the deification of persons, must become 
more impersonal every day. Of this at lirst 
it gives no hint. Little think the youth and 
maiden who are glancing at each other across 
crowded rooms, with eyes so full of mutual 
intelligcucc, of the precious fruit lo^g here- 
after to proceed from this new, quite c.vler- 
nal stimulus. The work of vegetation begins 
first in the irritability of the bark and leaf- 
buds. From exchanging glances, they ad- 
vance to acts of courtesy, of gallantry, then 
to fiery passion, to plighting troth, and 
marriage. Passion Ix'ladds its object as a 
perfect unit. The soul is wholly embodied, 
and the body is wholly ensouled. 

“ Her pare and cl-xiacnt Mood, 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought, 
Tnat one might almost say her body thought.'' 
Romeo, if dead, should be cut up into little 
stars to make the lieavens fine. T-ife, with 
this pair, Itas no otlier aim, asks no more, 
than Juliet,— than Romeo, Night, day, 
studies, talents, kingdoms, religion, are all 
contained in this form, full of soul, in this 
soul which is all form. 'I'he lovers delight 
in endearments, in avowals of love, in com- 
parisons of tlicir regards. When alone, 
they solace themselves witli the remenibcred 
image of the other. Does that other see 
^the same star, tlie same melting cloud, read 
the same book, feel tlie same emotion, that 
now delight me? Tliey tiy and weigh tlioir 
aifectipn, and, adding up costly .advantages, 
friends, opportunities, properties, exult in 
discovering that willingly, joyfully, they 
would give all as a ransom for the beautiful, 
the beloved head, not one hair, of which 
shall be harmed. But the lot of humanity 
is on these children. Danger, sorrow, and 
pain arrive to them, as to all. I^ove prays. 
It makes coftnants with Kternal Power in 
behalf of this dear mate. The union which 
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is thus effected, and which adds a new 
value to evety atom in nature, for it trans- 
mutes every thread throughout the whole 
web of relation into a golden ray, and bathes 
the soul in a new and sweeter element, is 
yet a temporary state. Not always can 
tlow'er.s, pearls, poetry, protestations, nor 
even homo in anoilier heart, content the 
awful soul that dwells in cl.ay. It arolises 
itself at last from these endearments, as 
toys, and puts on the harness, and aspires 
to vast and universal aims. The soul which 
is in the soul of eacli, cravitig a perfect 
beatitude, detects incongruities, defects, and 
disproportion in the behaviour of the other. 
Hence arise surprise, expostulation, and 
pain. Yet that which drew them to each 
other was signs of loveliness, signs of virtue ; 
and these virtues arc there, however eclipsed, 
'I'hey appear and rea]ipcar, and continue to 
attract ; but the regard changes, quits tlie 
.sign, and attaches to the substance. I'his 
repairs the wounded affection. Meantime, 
as life wears on, it proves a game of per- 
mutation and combination of all possible 
Ijosilions of the parties, to employ all the 
resources of eaeli, and acquaint each with 
the strength and weakness of the other. 
For it is the nature and raid of this relation, 
that tliey should represent the human race 
to each other. All that is in the world/ 
which is'or ought to be known, is cunningly 
wrought into the texture of man, of woman. 

" The person love does to us fit. 

Like manna, has the taste of all in it.’' 

The world rolls ; the circumstances vary 
every hour. I'hc angels that inhabit this 
temple of the body apiiear at the windows, 
and ilte gnomes and vices also. By all the 
virtues they are iinitetl. If there be virtue, 
all the vices are known as such ; they con- 
fess and flee. Tiicir once flaming regard i.s - 
soljcred by time in either breast, and, losing 
in violence what it gains in extent, it be- 
comes a thorough good understanding. 
They resign each other, without complaint, 
to the good offices which man and woman 
are severally ap])ointcd to discharge in time, 
and exchange the passion vvhieh once could 
not lose sight of its object, for a cheerful, 
disengaged furtlierance, whether present or 
absent, of each other's deSigns. At last 
they discover that all which at first drew 
them together, — those once sacred features, 
that magical play of charms, — was de- 
ciduous, had a prospective end, Rkc the 
scaffolding by which the house was built ; 
and the purification of the intellect and the^^ 
heart, from year to year, i.s tlie real marriage, 
foreseen and prepared from the fnut, and 
wholly above their consciousness. Looking 
at these aims with whicli two persons, a 
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irmn and a woman, so variously and corrc" 
lativcly gifted, are shut up iif one house to 
spend in the nuptial society forty or fifty 
years, I do not wonder at the emphasis with 
which the heart proplicsies this crisis from 
early infancy, at the profuse beauty with 
which tlie instincts deck the nuptial bower, 
and nature, and intellect, and art emulate 
eath other in the gifts and tlie melody they 
bring to tlie epithalamium. 

Thus are we put in training for a love 
which knows not sex, nor person, nor 
partiality, but^vhich seeks virtue and wisdom 
everywhere, to the end of increasing virtue 
and wisdom. We are by nature observers, 
and thereby learners. That is our perma- 
nent stale. Rut wo are often made to feel 
that our affections are but tents of a night. 
Though slowly and with pain, the olgects 
of the affections change, as the objects of 
thought do. There are moments when the 
affections rule and alDsorb the man, and 
make his h.appiness dependent on a person 
or persons. But in health the mind is 
presently seen again,— its overarching vault, 
bright with galaxies of immutable lights, and 
the warm loves and fears that swept over us 
as clouds, must lose their finite character 
and blend with (iotl, to attain their own 
perfection. But we need not fear that wc 
can lose anything by the progress of the 
soul. The soul may be trusted to the end. 
That which is so beautiful and attractive as 
these relations must be succeeded and sup- 
planted only by what is more beautiful, aud 
so on for ever. 
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A riKkly drop of manly hlood 
The surging soa ouiwotgliq. 

The world uncertain comes ainl goes. 

The lover rooted stays, 

I fancied he was fled, 

And, after many a year. 

Glowed inexhaustibli* kindliness 
Like dailjf sunrise there. 

My careful heart was free again, — 

O friend, my bosom said, 
through thfie alone the sky is ardieJ, 
'J’hrough thee the rose is red, 

All things through thee take nobler form, 
And look beyond the earth, 

The mill-round of our fate appears 
A All-path in thy worili. 

Me too thy nobleness has taught 
™y despair ; 

jhe fountains of my hidden life 
Are through thy friendship fair. 

We have a great deal more kindness than 
13 ever spoken. Maugre all the selfishiici^s 
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that chills like east-winds the world, the 
whole human family is bathed witli an 
element of love like a fine ether. How 
many persons we meet in houses, whom we 
scarcely speak to, wltotn yet wc honour, and 
who honour us ! I low many wc see in the 
street, or sit with in church, whom, though 
silently, wc warmly rejoice to bo with 1 
Reatl the language of these wandering eye- 
beams. Tlic heart knowetb. 

T’he effect of the indulgence of this human 
affection is a certain cordial exhilaration. 
In poetry, and in common speecli, the 
emotions of benevolence and complacency 
which are felt towards ollicrs are likened to 
the material effects of fire ; so swift, or 
much more swift, more active, more cheer- 
ing, arc these fine inward irradiations. 
From the highest degree of passionate love, 
to the lowest degree of good-will, they make 
the sweetness of life. 

Our intellectual and active powers increase 
with our alfcetion. The scholar sits down 
to write, and .all his years of meditation do 
not furnish him with one good thought or 
happy^expression ; but it is necessary to 
write a letter to a friend, — and, forthwith, 
troops of gentle thoughts invest themselves, 
on every hand, with chosen words. See, 
in any house where virtue and sclf-rcsi>ect 
abide, the palpitation which the approach of 
a stranger causes. A commended stranger 
is exj^ected and announced, and an un- 
easiness betwixt plc-asui'e ancl pain invades 
all the hearts of a household. His arrival 
almost brings fear to the good hearts that 
would welcome him. The house is dusted, 
all things fly into their places, the old coat 
is exchanged for the new, ancl they must 
get up a dinner if they can. Of a com- 
mended stranger, only the good report is 
told by others, only the good and new is 
lie.ard by us. He .stands to us for Immanity. 
He is what we \vi^h, Having imagined and 
invested him, we n.sk liow we should stand 
related in conversation and action with such 
a man, and are uneasy with fear. T'he 
same idea e.xalts conversation with him. We 
talk better than wc are wont. We have the 
nimblest fancy, a richer memory, and our 
dumb devil has taken leave for the time. 
For long hours wc can continue a series 
of sincere, graceful, rich communications, 
drawn from the oldest, sccretcst experience, 
so th.at they who sit by, of our own kinsfolk 
and acquaintance, shall foci a lively surprise 
at our unusual powders. But as soon as the 
stranger begins to intrude his partialities, 
his definitions, his defects, into the conver- 
sation, it is all over. He has heard the first, 
the last, and best he will overbear from us. 
He is no stranger now. Vulgarity, ignorance, 
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misapprehension, are old acquaintances. 
Now, when he comes, he may find the order, 
the dress, and the dinner,— but thethrobbing 
of the heart, and the communications of the 
soul, no mor(^. 

What is so pleasant as these jets of affec- 
tion which make a young world for me 
again? W!iat so delidoui as a just and 
firm encounter of two, in a thought, in ri 
feeling? Ilow Ijcaiitiliil, on thdr approach 
to this beating heart, the steps and forms 
of the gifted and the ti'uc ! 'I'he moment 
we indulge our affections, the earth is meta- 
morphosed ; there is no winter, and no 
night; all tragedies, all ennuis, vanish, — all 
duties even ; nothing fills the proceeding 
eternity but the forms all radiant of beloved 
persons. Let the soul bo assured lliat somc- 
w]»ere in the univinse it should rejoin its 
ffiend, and it would be content and cheerful 
alone for a lliousaud years. 

I awoke this morning with devout thanks- 
giving for my fiiends, the old and the new. 
Shall 1 not call God the Bcauliful, who daily 
showetli himself so to me in his gifts? 1 
chide society, 1 embrace solitude, anfl yet 1 
am not so ungrateful as not to .see tlio wise, 
the lovely, and the nohle-mindeil, as from 
time to lime tliey pass my gate. \V’lio hears 
me, who understands me, becomes mine,— 
a possession for all time. Nor is Nature so 
poor but she gives me this joy several limes, 
and tlius we \vca\’e social threads of our 
own, a new web of relations ; and, as many 
thoiiglns in .succession substantiate them- 
selves, wc shall by and by stanrl in a new 
world of our own crciilion, and no longer 
strangers and pilgrims in a traditionary 
globe. My friends have come to me un- 
sought. The great God gave them to me. 
By oldest right, by the divine affinity of 
virtue with itself, I find tliem, or ratlier not 
I but the Deity in me and in them derides 
and cancels the tliick walls of individual 
character, relation, age, sc.v, circumstance, 
at which he usually connives, and now 
makc-s many one. High thanks I owe you, 
excellent lover.s, who carry out the world for 
me to new and noble dcptiis, and enlarge 
the meaning of all my thoughts. These are 
new poetry of the first Bard, — poetry with- 
out stop, — hymn, ode, and epic, poetry still 
flowing, Apollo and the IMuses chanting still. 
Will these, too, .'•.eparate themselves from 
me again, or some of them ? I know not, 
but I fear it not ; for my relation to them is 
so pure, that we hold by simple aifinily, and 
the Genius of my life being thus social, the 
same affinity will exert its energy on whom- 
soever is ns noble as these men and women, 
wherever I m^y be. 

I confess to an e.xtreme tenderness of 


nature on this point. It is almost dangerous 
to me to “ crush the sweet poison of mis- 
used wine " of the affections. A new person 
is to me a great event, and lu'ndcr.s me from 
sleep. I have often had fine fancies about 
persons which have given me delicious hours ; 
but the joy ends in. the day; it yields no 
fruit. Thought is not born of it ; my action 
is very little modified. I mu.sL feel pride in 
my friend's accomplishments as if lliey were 
mine, — and a property in his virtues, 1 
feel as warmly when lie is praised, as the 
lover when he hears applause of his engaged 
maiden. Wo over-estimate the conscience 
of our friend. His goodness seems better 
tlian our goodness, his nature finer, hi.s temp- 
tations less. Everything that is his, — his 
name, his form, his dress, books, and instru- 
ments, —fancy enliances. Our own thought 
souncks new and larger ffom his mouth. 

Yet the .systole and diastole of tlie heart 
are not without their analogy in the ebb 
and Ilow of love. Eriendship, like the im- 
mortality of the soul, is too good to be 
believed. The lover, beholding his maiden, 
half knows that she is not verily that which 
he worships ; and in the golden hour of 
friend.diip, wo are .‘surprised with shades of 
suspicion and unbelief. Wc doubt that we 
bestow on our li(!ro the virtues in which he 
shines, and afterwards worship the form to 
which wt; have ascribed this divine inhabita- 
tion. In strictness, the soul docs not respect 
men as it respects itself. In strict science 
.all jiersous umiorlie the same condition of 
an infinite remoteness. Shall we fear to 
cool our love by mining for the metaphysical 
foundation of this Elysian temple ? Shall I 
not be as real as the things 1 sec ? If I atn, 

1 .shall not fear to know them for what they 
arc. Their essence is not less beautiful than 
tlicir afipcarance, though it needs ' finer 
organs for it.s apprehension. The root of 
the jiJant is not unsightly to science, though 
for chaplets and festoons we cut the stem 
short. And 1 must hazard the production 
of the bald fact amidst these pleasing 
reveries, thotigh it should prove an Egyptian 
.skull at our brnquet. A maiv who stands 
united with lii.s thought conceives magnifi- 
cently of himself. He is conscious of a 
universal success, even though bought by 
uniform particular failures. No advantages, 
no powers, no gold or force, can be \iny 
matcli for liiin. 1 cannot choose but rely 
on my own poverty more than o*i your 
wealth. I cannot make your consciousness 
lanUamount to mine. Only the star dazzles ; ^ 
the planet lias a faint, moon-like ray. I* 
hear what you say of the admirably parts 
and tried temper of the party you praise, 
but 1 see well that for all his purple cloaks I 
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shAtl not like him, unless he is at last a 
poor Greek like me, I' canf ot deny it, O 
mend, that the vast shadow of the* Pheno- 
menal includes thee also in its pied and 
painted immensity,— thec, also, compared 
with whom all else is shadow, 'I'lioii ait 
not Being, as 'I'nuh is, as Justice is, — thou 
art not my soul, hut a picture and efligy of 
tliAt, 'I'liou hast cotnc to me lattOy, and 
already thou art seizing tliy hat and cloak. 
Is it not that the soul puls forth friends as ! 
the tree puts forth leaves, and presently, by 
the germination of new buds, extrudes the 
old leaf? The law of nature is nllernation 
for evc’rmore. E;ieh electrical state super- 
induces the opposite, d'he soul onvinms 
itself with friends, that it may enter into a 
grander self-acquaintance or solitude ; and 
it goes alone for a season, that it may exalt 
its conversation or society. This method 
betrays itself along the wliolo history of our 
personal relations. The instinct of affection 
revives the hope of union with our mates, 
and the returning sense of insulation recalls 
us from the chase. Thus every man passes 
his life in the search after friendship, and if 
ho shotild record liis true sentiment, he 
might write a letter like this to each new 
candidate for his love. 

Dear Friend : — If I was sure of thee, 
sure of thy capacity, sure to matcli my mood 
with thine, I should never tliink ag.ain of 
trifles in relation l o tliy comings and goings. 

I am irot very wise ; iny mooils arc qiuie 
attainable ; and I respect thy genius ; it is 
to me as yet unfathomed ; yet dare I not 
presume in thee a perfect intelligence of me, 
and so thou art to mo a delicious torment. 
Thine ever, or never. 

Yet these uneasy ])leasurcs and fine pains I 
arc for curiosity, and not for life. They are ' 
not to be indulged. Tliis is lo weave cob- 
web, and not cloth. Our friendships hurry 
to short and poor conclusion.s, be-eausc we 
have made them a texture of wine and 
dreams, instead of the tough fibre of the 
human heart. The laws of friendship are 
austere antl^ eternal, of one web with the 
lavvs of nature and of morals. But we h.ave 
aimed at a swift and petty benefit, to suck 
a sudden swsetness. We snatch at the 
slowest fruit in the whole garden of God, 
which many summers and m.iny winters 
must ripen. We seek our friend not sacredly, 
but wi^i an adulterate passion which would 
appropiiate him to ourselves. In vain. 
Wc are armed all over with subtle antago- 
*nisms, which, as soon as \vc meet, begin to 
play, ^nd translate all poetry into stale 
prose. Almost all people dc^^^cend to meet. 
All association must be a compromise, and. 
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wliat is worst, the very flower and aroma of 
the flower of each of the beautiful natures 
disappear as they approach each other. 
What a perpetual disappointment is actual 
society, even of the virtuous and gifted ! 
After interviews have been compassed, with 
long foresight, we must be tormented pre- 
sently by balhefi lilows, by sudden, un- 
seasonable a ])aihies, by t;pilepsies of wit and 
of animal spirits, in the heyday of iViendslup 
and thought. Our faciiltic.s do not play us 
true, imd both ]>arties arc relieved by .soli- 
tude. 

I ought to he equal to every relation. It 
makes no difference liow many friends I 
have, .and what content J can find in con- 
viTsing with each, if there bo one to whom 
I I am not equal. If I have .shrunk unequal 
from one contest, the joy I find in all the 
rest becomes me.an and cowardly. 1 should 
hate myself, if then I made my other friends 
my a.sylimi. 

“Tlio valiant warrior famoused for fijylit. 

After a liimdrcd victories, once foiled, 

Is from the book of hounur r.’ized quite, 

Aij^J all the rest forgot for wliicli he toiled," 

Our impatience is thu.y sharply rebuked. 
Bashful IICS.S and apalliy are a tough husk, 
in whicli a delicate organization is protected 
from premature ripening. It would be lost, 
if it knew itself Indore .any of the best souls 
were yet ripe enough to know and own it. 
Respect the naturhun^samkeit which iiardens 
tlie ruby in a million years, and work.s in 
duration, in which Alps and Andes come 
and go as rainbows. The good spirit of 
our life Itas no he.aven which is the price 
of rashness. • Love, which i.s the es.sence of 
God, is not for levity, but for the total 
worth of man. Let us not have ihi.s childish 
luxury in our regards, Imt the austcrest 
worth ; let us approach our friend with an 
audacious trust in tlic truth of his licart, in 
the breadth, iinpos.sible lo be overturned, of 
his foundations. 

'I’ho attractions of this subject are not to 
be resisted, and I leave, for the time, all 
account of subordinate social benefit, to 
speak of that select and sacred relation 
whit;h is a kind of absolute, and which even 
leaves the language of love suspicious and 
common, So much is this purer, and nothing 
is so much divine. 

I do not wisli lo treat friendships daintily, 
hut with roughest courage. Wium they are 
real, they are not glass threads or frost- 
work, but the solidest thing we know. For 
now, after so many ages of experience, . what 
do wc know of nature, or of ourselves? 
Not one stop has man taken toward the 
solution of the problem of liis destiny. In. 
on<? condemnation of folly stand the whole 
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universe of men. But the sweet sinceniy of But to most of us society shows not its face 
joy and peace, which I draw from this and eye, but its side and its back. To stand 
^liarice with my brother’s soul, is the nut in true rtlation^ with men in a false age is 
itself, whereof all nature and all thought is worth a fit of insanity, is it not? We can 
but the husk ahd shell. Happy is the house seldom go erect. Almost every man we 
that shelters a friend ! It might well be meet requires some civility, — requires to be 
built, like a festal bower or arc!), to cailertain humoured ; ho has some fame, some talent, 
bi in a single day. lla])picr, if he know the .some whim of religion or philanthropy in 
solemnity of lli.it relation, and honour its his head, that is not to be questioned, and 
law ! He who offers him.self a candidate for w'liidi spoils all conversation with Irlm. But 
that covenant comes up, like an Olympian, a friend is a sane man who exercises not my 
to the great games, wiicrc the firstborn of ingenuity, but me. My friend gives me 
the world are the competitors. He pro- entertaimr^ent without requiring any stipu- 
poses himstdf for contests where 'rime, lation on my part. A friend, therefore, is a 
Want, Danger, arc in the lists, and ho sort of paradox in nature, I who alone am, 
alone is victor who has truth ciiongh in his 1 who see nothing m nature whose existence 
constitution to jaeserve the delicacy of his I can affirm %vith equal evidence to my own, 
beauty from the wear and tear of all these, behold now the semblance of my being, in 
The gifts of fortune may be present or absent, all its bcight, variety, and curiosi ty, reiterated 
but all the speed in that contest depends in a forc-ign form ; so that a friend may well 
upon intrinsic nobleness, and the contempt lie reckoned tlie luaslerpicco of nature, 
of trifles. 'I’here are two elements that go 'I’hc other element of friendship is tcndcr- 
to the composition of friendsliip, each so ness. We arc holdcn to men by every sort 
sovereign tliat 1 can detect no .siqiiaioiity in of tie, by blood, by pride, by fear, by hope, 
either, no reason why either should be first by lucre, by lust, by hate, by admiration, by 
named. One is Truth. A friend is a nerson every circuiiislance, and badge and trifle, 
^yith whom I may be sincere. Beforcdiim I but we can scarce believe that so much 
may think aloud. I am arrived at last in character can subsist in another as to draw 
the presence of a man so real and equal, us by love. Can another be so blessed, and 
that 1 may drop even tliose undermost gar- we so pure, that wc can offer him lendcr- 
menls of dissimulation, courtesy, and second ness ? When .a man becorne.s dear to me, I 
thought, wliicli men never put off, and may have touched the goal of forlnnc, 1 find 
dcarwith him with the simplicity and whole- very little written directly to the heart of 
ness with which one chemiixd atom meets lliis muller in books. And yet I have one 
another. Sincerity is the luxury allowed, text which I cannot choose but remember, 
like diadems and authority, only to the My author says 1 offer myself fiiintly and 
highest rank, that being pennitted to speak Ijliinlly to Uio.se whose I effectually am, and 
truth, as having none above it to court or tender myself least to him to whom I am 
conform unto. Hvery man alone is sincere, the most devoled.” 1 wish that friendship 
At the entrance of a second person, h)'pocrisy should have feet, as well as eyes and do- 
begins. We parry and fend the approach queiice. It mu.st j ilant itself on the ground, 
of our fellow-man by compliments, by before it vaults over the moon. I wi.sh it to 
gossip, by amusements, by affairs. We be a little of a citizen, before it is quite a 
cover up our thought from him under a cherub. We chide the citizen because he 
hundred fokl.s. I knew a man, who, under makes love a commodity. It is an exchange 
a certain religious frenzy, cast off this of gifts, of u.scful loans ; it is good neighbour- 
drapery, and, omiuing all compliment and hood ; it watches with the sick ; it holds 
commonplace, spoke to the conscience of the pall at the funeral ; niul qtiite lose.s sight 
every person he encountered, and that with of the delicacies and nobility of tiie relation, 
grenf insight and bt.auty. At first he was But though we cannot find the god under 
resisted, and all men agreed he was mad. this di.sguise of a sutler, yet, on tlie other 
But persisting, .as indeed he could not help hand, wo cannot forgive the poet if lie spins 
doing, for .some time in tliis course, lie his thread too fine, and d6c.s not sub- 
attained to tlie advantage of bringing (-very stantiatc his romance by tlie numicipal vir- 
man of his acquaintance into true relatiou.s tucs of jn.stice, punctuality, fidelity, and 
with him. No man would think of speaking pity. I liate the prostitution of the name 
falsely with him, or of putting him off with of friendship to signify modi.sh and ttorldly 
any chat of markets or reading-rooms. But alliances. 1 mucli prefer the company of 
every man was constrained by so much sin- ploughboys and tin-pcdlers, to the silken 
eerily to the like pl.aiu-deitJing, and what and perfumed amity wliich celebrates its 
love of nature, what poetry, what symbol of days of encounter by a frivolous displ.uy, by 
t(iith he had, ^ lie did cerUiinly show him, rides in a ourriclc, and dinners at ihe best 
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taverns. The end of friendship is a com- 
merce the most strict and hqpncly that can 
be joined ; more strict than any of which we 
have experience. It is for aid and comfort 
through ali the relations and passages of 
life and death. It is fit for serene days, and 
graceful gifts, and country rambles, but also 
for rough roads and hard fare, shipwreck, 
porcrly, and persecution. It keeps company 
with the sallies of the wit and the trances of 
religion. We arc to dignify to each other 
the daily needs and offices of man’s life, and 
embellish it by courage, wisdom, and unity. 
It should never fall into something usual 
and settled, but sliould l)o alert anti inventive, 
anti add rhyme and reason to what was 
drudgery. 

Friendship may lie saiil to require natures 
so rare and costly, each so well tempered 
and so happily adapted, and withal so 
circumstanced (for even in tliat particular, a 
poet says, love demands that the yiarlies be 
altogedier pairctl), tliat its sali.sfaction can 
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Yet it is affinity that determines tvhich \\vo 
shall converse. Unrelated men give, little 
joy to each otlier ; will never suspect' the 
latent powers of each. We talk sometimes 
of a great talent for conversation, as if it 
were a permanent property in some indi- 
viduals. Conver-sation is an evanescent rela- 
tion, — no more. A man is reputed to have 
thought and eloquence ; he cannot, for all 
that, say a word to his cousin or lii.s uncle. 
They accuse liis silence wiili as much reason 
as llioy would blame tlie insigni('ieanee of a 
dial in the shade. In the sun it will mark 
the hour. Among tlinse who enjoy his 
thought, he will regain bis tongue. 

Friendsiup requires that rare'mean betwixt 
likeness and unlikcne.ss, that piques each 
with the presence of power and of consent 
in the other party. Let me be alone to the 
end of the world, rather than that my friend 
should overstep, by a wonl or a, look, his real 
sympathy. I am equally balked by anta- 
I .gonism and by compliance. Let him «ot 


very seldom be assured. It e.annot subsist j cease an instant to be him'self. The only 
in. Its perfection, say some of those wiio an^ | joy I have in liLs being mine, is that the not 


learned in this warm lore of the heart, 
betwixt more than two. I am not (luite so 
st'-ict in my terms, perhaps because 1 have 
never known so high a fellowship as others. 
I please iny imagination more with a circle 
of godlike men and women variously related 
to each other, and between whom subsists 
a lofty intelligence. But I find this law of 
one to^ one peremptory for conversation, 


tnhie if mine, 1 hate, where I looked for 
a manly furtherance, or at least a manly 
resistance, to find a niu.sh of concession. 
Better bo a nettle in the side of your friend 
than his eeho. 'hho eemdiLion wfiicli high 
friendship demands is ability to do without 
it. That high ollice requires great and 
sublime parts. 'I'hcre must be very two, 
iK'fore there can bo very one. Let it be i 


which i.s the practice and consummation of alliance of two largo, formidable natures 
mennship. Do not mix waters too much. - 


The best mi.x as ill as good and bad. You 
shall have; very useful and chc-ering disoourst; 
at several times with two several men, but 
let all three of you come together, and you 
shall not have one new and hearty word. 
Two may talk and one may hear, but three 
cannot take part in a conversation of t)io 
most sincere and scarclung sort. In good 
company, there is never such di.scoursc 
between two, across the table, as takers 
place when you leave them alone. In good 
company, the individuals merge their egotism 
into a soeial soul exactly coextensive with 
the several consciousncs.scs tiiere present. 
No partialities of friend to friend, no fomh 
ncsse.s of hrotljcr to sister, of wife to husband, 
are there pertinent, but quite olhcrwi.se. 
Only lie may then speak who can sail oii the 
common thought of the paity, and not 
poorly^limited to his own. Now this con- 
vention, which good sense demands, destroys 
^ the high freedom of great conversation, 
which requires an absolute running of two 
souls into one. 

No two men but, being left alone with 
tsich other, enter into simpler relations, 


mutually beheld, mutually feared, before yet 
ihi'y recognize the deej) identity wliich 
beneath these disparities unile.s them. 

He only is fit for this society who is 
magnanimous ; who is stirc Hull greatness 
and goodness are nhvavs economy ; who is 
not swift to imermoddie witli his fortunes. 
J.e.t hini not intermeddle with this. Leave 
to the diamond its agc.s to grow, nor expect 
to accelerate the births of tlie eternal, 
luiendsliip demands a religious treatment. 
We tallc of choosing our friends, but friends 
are self-elected. Reverence is a great part 
of it. 'rreat your friend as a spectacle. Of 
course he has merits that are not y'our.s^lnd 
that you cannot honour, if you must needs 
hold him close to your pta'son. Stand 
aside ; give these merits room ; let them 
mount and expand. Arc you the friend of 
your friend’s buttons, or of his llioiight? 
lo a great hciirthe will .still be a stranger in 
a ihou.sand particulars, th.it he may come 
near in the holiest ground. Leave it to 
girls and boys to rcg.ard a friend as property, 
and to suck a sliort and all-confounding 
pleasure, insteail of the noblfpt benefit. 

Let us buy our entmnee to this guild by & 
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long probation. Why should we desecrate 
noble and beautiful souls by intruding on 
them ? Why insist on rash personal relations 
with your fniend? Why go to his house, 
and know bis mother ami brother and 
sisters? Why bo visited by hini at your 
own? Are diese tilings material to our 
covenant? Leave this touching and claw- 
ing. Let him be to me a spirit. A message, 
a thouglit, a sincerity, a glance from him, 1 
want, but not new.s, nor pottage. I got 
politic.s, and cliat, and iieighljourly conve- 
niences from clioapcr compauion.s. Should 
not the society of my friend be to me poetic, 
pure, universal, and great as nature itself? 
Oufjht I to fool that our tie ia prulane in 
comparison with yond(a- bar of cloud that 
sleeps on the liorizon, or that clump of 
waving grass that divides the brook? Let 
Us not vilify, Imt raise it to lliat .standard. 
That great, defying eye, that scornful beauty 
of his mien and action, do not pique your- 
self on reducing, but rather fortify and en- 
hance. Worship liis superiorities ; wish liim 
not less by a tlioiight, but lionrd and tell 
them all. Guard him as thy counleipart. 
'Let him be to thee for ever a .sort of bcanli' 
ful onemy, untmuable, devoutly revered, and 
not a trivial convcnicncy to be soon out- 
grown and cast aside. 'T'he hues of tlie 
Opal, the liglit of the diamond, arc not to 
be seen, if the eye is too near. To nvy fi icml 
I wnte a letter, and from him I receive a 
letter. That seems to you a little. It suffices 
me. It is a .spiritual gift worthy of him to 
give, and of me to receive. It profanes 
nobody. In these warm lines the heart will 
trust itself, as it will not to the tongue, and 
pour out the prophecy of a godlier existence 
than all tlio aniial.s of heroism have yet 
made good. 

Respect .so far ilie holy l.avv.s of this fellow- 
ship as not to i>rejtulicc its perfect flower l)y 
your impatience for its opening. W'c must 
be our own before we can be another’s. 
There is at le.a.st this satisfaction in crime, 
according to the I/atin proverb : you can 
speak to your accomplice on even terms. 
Crimen quos inquinat, fcquat. 'I’o those 
whom we admire and love, at first we cannot. 
Yet the lea.st defect of .sclf-pos5;cssion vitiates, 
in my judgment, lliC entire relation, Tliere 
can never be deep peace between two spirits, 
never mutu,al resp -ct, until, in their dialogue, 
feach .stands for the whole .vorid. 

What is so great as friendship, let xis 
carry with what grandeur of spirit we can. 
Let us be silent,— so we may hear the 
whisper of the gods. Let us not interfere. 
Who set you to east about what you should 
say to the seftet souls, or how to say any- 
thi»g to such ? No matter how ingenious, 


no matter how graceful and bland. There 
are innwmcrafcie degree.? of folly and wisdom, 
and for you to say aught is to be frivolous. 
Wait, and thy heart shall speak. Wait 
until the necessary and everlasting over- 
powers you, until d.ay and night avail them- 
selves of your lips. The only reward of 

virtue is virtue ; the only way to have a 

friend is to bo one. You .shall not come 

nearer a man by getting into his house. If 

unlike, his .soul only fiees tlJC fester from 
you, and you shall ncvei' catch a true glance 
of his eye. We sec the noble afar off, 
and they repel us ; why siiould we in- 
trude ? l.,ate, — very late, -we perceive that 
no arrangements, no introductions, no con- 
suetude.s or habits of society, would be of 
any av.'iil to establish us in sueh relations 
with them as wc de.sirc,- -lull solely the up- 
rise of nature in us to the same degree it is 
in them ; then .shall we meet as water with 
water ; .and if wo .should not meet them 
then, we sliall not want them, for we are 
.nlready they. In the last analysi.s, love is 
only the reflection of a man’s own worthiness 
from other men. Men have sometimes e?E- 
changed names with their frienris, a.S if they 
would .signify that in their friend each loved 
lii.s own soul. 

'rho higher the style we demand of friend- 
sliip, oLcour.se ilie less easy to establish it 
wiili flesh .and blood. Wc walk alone in the 
world. Friends, such as w’e desire, are 
dicanus and fables. Jbit a sublime hope 
cheers ever the failliful lieart, that elsewhere, 
in Ollier regions of the univci'.sal power, 
.souls arc now acting, enduring, and daring, 
which can love us, and ^vl)icll wc can love. 
Wc may congratulate oursclvc.s that the 
I period of nonage, of folUe.s, of blunders, and 
of shame is passed in solitude, and when 
wc are finislied men, we shall grasp heroic 
hands in heroic hands. Only be admonished 
by what you already see, not to .strike leagues 
of friendship with cheap persons, wlicre no 
friendship can be. Our impatience betrays 
us into rasli and foolish alliances which no 
God attends. By persisting in your path, 
though you forfeit the little you gain the 
great. You dcnion.strate yourself, so as to 
jiut yourself out of the reach of false rela- 
tions, and you draw to you the first-born of 
the world, — those rare pilgrims whereof only 
one or two wander in nature at once, and 
before whom the vulgar great show as 
spectres and shadows merely. 

It is foolish to be afraid of making our 
ties too spiritual, as if so we could lose any t 
genuine love. Whatever correction of our 
i popular views we make from insight, mature 
will be sure to bear us out in, and though it 
1 seem to rob us of some joy, will repay us 
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with, a greater. Let us feel, if we will, the 
absolute insulation of man.® We are sure 
that we have all in us. We go to Europe, 
,or pursue persons, or we rearl books, in 
the instinctive failli that these will call it out 
and reveal us to ourselves. Beggars all. 
The persons are such as we ; the ICuropc 
an old faded garment of dead persons ; the 
bdoks Ihcirgliosl.s. Let us drop this idolatry. 
Let us give over this lucndicancy. Let us 
even Ihd our dearest friends farewell, and 
defy them, saying, 'Who are you? Un- 
hand me : I will he dependent no more.’ 
Ah ! scest thou not, O brotlicr, that tluis 
we part only to meet again on a higher 
platforni, and only be more each othi^r's, 
because we are more (lur own ? A friend is 
Janus'faccd ; he looks to the past and the 
future. lie is the child of all my foregoing 
hours, the prophet of those to come, and 
the harbinger of a greater friend. 

I do then with my friends as I do with 
rny boolcs. I would have them wlicrc I can 
find them, but 1 seldom use them. We 
inu.st h,avc society on our own terms, and 
admit or exclude it on the slightest cause. 

I cannot nfforil to speak nuieh with my 
fiiend. If lie is great, he makes me so 
great that I cannot descend to converse. 
In the great days, presentiments hover before 
me in the lirmamcnt. I ought then to dedi- 
cate myself to them. I go in that I may 
seize them, 1 go out that 1 may seize them. 
I fear only that I may lose them receding 
into the sky in which now they are only a 
patch of brighter light, 'I'lien, though I 
prize my friends, I cannot afiford to talk 
with them and study their visions, lest I 
lose my own. It would indeed give me a 
certain household joy to tpiit this lofty seek- 
ing, this spiritual astronomy, or search of 
stars, and come down to warm sym|)athies 
with you ; but tlicii I know well I shall 
mourn always the vanishing of my mighty 
gods. It is true, next week I .shall have 
languid moods, when I can well afford to 
occupy myself with foreign olijccts ; then 
I shall regret the lost literature of your 
mind, and wi.sh you Averc by my side again. 
But if you come, perliaps jou Avill fill my 
mind only with new visions, net with your- 
self but with your lustres, and I shall not be 
able any more than now to converse with 
you. bo I will owe to my friend.s this 
evanescent intercourse. I will receive from 
them, 1 * not what they have, but what they 
are. They shall give me that wliicli properly 
tliey cannot give, but wiiich emanates from 
them. But they shall not hold me by any 
relalipns less subtile and pure. We will 
meet as though we met not, and part as 
though we parted not. 


It has seemed to me lately more pos.sible 
than 1 knew, to carry a friendship greatly, 
on one side, without due correspondence on 
the other. Why should I cumber myself 
with regrets that tlic receiver is not capa- 
cious? It never troubles the sun that some 
of his rays fall wide and vain into ungrateful 
.space, and only a small part on the reiloct- 
ing planet. Let your greatne.ss educate the 
crude and cold coin]ianion. If he is un- 
equal, he will presently jiass away ; but thou 
art enlarged by thy own shining, and, no 
longer a mate for frug.s and worms, dost 
soar and burn with tiie gods of the empyrean. 
It is thought a disgrace to love unrequited. 
But the great w’ill see lliat true love cannot 
be unrequited. 'IVue love transecuds the 
unworthy object, and dwells and broods on 
the eternal, and when the poor interposed 
mask cmmblos, it is not sad, but feels rid 
of so much earth, and feels its independency 
the surer. Yet these things may hardly be 
said without a sort of trcaclicry to the rela- 
tion. The essence of friendship is eiUire- 
ncss, a total magnanimity and trust. It 
miistCiot surmise or in’ovide for infirmity. 
It treats its object as a god, that it may 
deify both. 


PRUDENCE. 

Theme no poet gl.'uUy sung, 

Fair to old and foul to young, 

Svurn not ihou die !(Ae of p;irts, 

And the articles of arts, 
tlrandeur of the perfect sphere 
Thanks the atoms th.al cohere. 

What right h:ive 1 to write on Prudence, 
whereof 1 liavc little, and that of the negative 
sort? My prudence consists in avoiding 
aixl going without, not in llie inventing of 
means and nieihods, not in adroit steering, 
not in gentle rcjiairing. I have no skill to 
make money spend well, no genius in my 
economy, and whoever sees ray garden dis- 
covers that I must have some other garden. 
Yet I love facts , and hate lubricity, and people 
without perception. 'I'hen I have the same 
title to write on prudence, that I have to 
write on poetry or holiness. We write from 
aspiration and antagonism, as well as from 
e.xperience. We paint those qaalilie.s which 
we do not possess. 'I'hc poet admires the 
man of energy and tactics ; the merchant 
breeds bis son for the church or the bar ; 
and where a man is not vain and egotistic, 
you shall find what he has nff,t by his praise. 
Moreover, it would be hardly honest in me 
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not to balance these fine lyric words of Love 
and Friendship with words of coarser sound, 
and, whilst my debt to niy senses is real and 
constant, not to own it in passing. 

Prudence Ss the virlae of the senses. It is 
the science of appeararices. It is the outmost 
action of the inward life. It is Clod taking 
thought for oxen. It moves matter after the 
laws of matter. It is content to s<^ek health 
of body by complying with physical condi- 
tions, and health of mind by the laws of the 
intellect. 

The world of the senses is a world of 
shows ; it docs not cxi.st for itself, hut has a 
symbolic character ; and a true prudence or , 
law of shows recognizes the co-presence of 
other laws, and knows that its own office is 
subaltern ; knows that it is surface and not 
centre where it works. Prudence Is false 
when detached. It i.s legitimate when it is 
the Natural I li.story of the .soul inc.arnale; 
when it unfolds the beauty of laws within the 
narrow scope of the senses. 

"Pherc are all degrees of proficiency in 
knowledge of tlic world. It is .sufficiimt, to 
our present purpose, to indicate thred One 
.class live to the utility of the symbol ; c.steeni- 
ing health and wealth a final good. Another 
class live above thi.s tnark to the beauty of 
the symbol ; as the poet and arti.st, ami the 
naturalist, and man of science. A third 
cla.ss live above the beauty of the symbol to 
the beauty of the thing signified ; these are 
wise men. The first class have common 
scn.se : the .second, taste ; and the third, 
spiritual perception. Once in a long time, 
a man traverses the whole scale, and secs 
and enjoys the symbol solidly ; then also 
has a clear eye for its beauty, and, lastly, 
whilst he pitches his lent on this sacred vol- 
canic isle of nature, docs not ofTcr to build 
houses and barns tlicrcon, reverencing the 
splendour of the Ood which he secs bursting 
through each chink and cranny\ 

The world is filled w’ith the proverbs and 
acts and winkings of a ba.se prudence, wliich 
is a devotion to matter, as if we possessed no 
other faculties than the palate, tlie nose, the 
touch, the eye and ear ; a prudence which 
adores the Rule of 'J hree, which never sub- 
scribes, which never gives, whicli seldom 
lends, and asks but one (jueslion of any pro- 
ject,*— Will it bake bread? 'Phis is a disease 
like a thickening of the skin until the vital 
organs are destroyed, Put culture, revealing 
the high origin of the apparent world, and 
aiming at the perfection of the man as the 
end, degrades everything else, as health and 
bodily life, into means. It sees prudence 
not to be a several faculty, but a name for 
wisdom and vitvue conversing with the body 
and its wants. Cultivated men always feel 
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and speak so, as if a great fortune, th6 
achievement 6f a civil or social measure,' 
great personal influence, a graceful and com- 
manding address, had their value as proofs 
of the energy of the spirit. If a man lose 
his balance, and immerse himself in any 
trades or pleasure.s for their own sake, he 
may be a good wliccl or pin, but he is not a 
cultivated man, i 

The spurious prudence, making the senses 
final, is the god of sots and cowards, and is 
the subject of all comedy. It is nature’s 
joke, and therefore literature’s. The true 
prudence limits this sensualism by admitting 
, the knowledge of an internal and real world. 
Tliis recognition once made, — the order of 
the world and the distribution of affairs and 
limes being sludic^l with the co-perception 
of llieir .subordinate place, will reward any 
degree of attention. For our existence, 
thus apparently atlaclied in nature to ihe 
sun anti ihc returning moon and the periods 
which they mark, —so susceptible to climate 
and to country, so alive to social good and 
evil, so fond of splendour, and .so tender to 
hunger and cold and debt,— reads all its 
primary lessons out of these books. 

Pruclence docs not go behind nature, and 
a.sk whence it is. It take.s the law.s of the 
workl, whereby man's being is conditioned, 
jes they arc, and keeps these laws, that it may 
enjoy their ])ro]icr good, It rc.spects space 
and lirno, climate, want, sleep, the kw of 
polarity, growth and death. I'liere revolve 
to give bound and -period to his being, on 
all sides, the .sun and moon, the great formal- 
ists in the sky ; here lies stubborn matter, 
and will not swerve from its chemical routine. 

I lore is a planted globe, pierced and belted 
with natural laws, and fenced and distributed 
externally with civil partitions and properties 
wliich impose new restraints on ihc young 
inliabiUint. 

We eat of the bread which grows in the 
field. We live by the air whieli blows 
around us, and w'c arc poisoned by the air 
that i.s too cold or too hot, too dry or too 
wet. Time, which .shows so vacant, indi- 
visible, and divine in its coming, is slit and 
peddled into trifics and tatters. A door is 
to be painted, a lock to be repaired. I want 
wood, or oil, or meal, or salt ; the house 
smokes, or 1 have a headache ; then the tax ; 
and an affair to be transacted with a man 
without heart or brains ; and the stinging 
recollection of an injurious or very a^\*Kward 
word, — these eat up the hours. Do what 
we can, summer will have its flies ; if we 
walk in the woods, we must feed mosqui- 
toes : if we go n-fishing, w'e must expect a 
wet coat. I'hcn climate is a great impedi- 
ment to idle persons : we often resolve to 
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jgfive up the care of the weatl^r, but still we 
regard the clouds and the rain. 

We are instructed by these petty ex- 
periences which usurp the hours and years. 
The hard soil and four months of snow 
make the inhabitant of the northern tem- 
perate zone wiser and abler than his fellow 
who enjoys the hxisd smile of the tropics. 
The islander may ramble all day at will. 
At night, he may sleep on a mat under the 
moon, and wherever a wild date-tree grows, 
nature has, without a prayer evtm, spread a 
tabic for his iiiorning meal. The northerner 
is perforce a householder. He must brew, 
hake, salt, and preserve* Ids food, and jiile 
wood and coal. But as it happens tlial not 
one stroke can labour lay to, without some 
new acquaintance with nature ; and as nature 
is inexhaustibly- significant, the inlKibitanls 
of these climates have always excelled tlie 
.southerner in force. Such is the value of 
these mattcr.s, that a man who knows other 
things can never know loo nuieli of these. 
Let him iiave accurate |x*ree| )i.ions. Let him, 
if he have hands, liaiidle ; if eyes, niea.suni 
and discriminate ; let him accept and hive 
every fact of chemistry, natural history, and 
economics ; the more he has, the less is he 
willing to spare any one. Time is always 
bringing the occasions that disclose their 
value. Some wisdom comes out of every 
natural and innocent action. The domestic 
man, who lovc.s no music so w’cll as his 
kitchen clock, and the airs which the logs 
sing to him as they bi»n on the hearth, 
lias solaces which others never dreatu of. 
The application of means to cuds insures 
victory and the. songs of victory, not loss in 
a farm or a shop than in the tactics of 
party or of war. The goorl hiishand finds 
method as efficient in the packing of fire- 
wood in a shed, or in the harvesting of 
fruits in the cellar, as in Peninsular cam- 
paigns or the files of tlie Department of 
State. Ill the rainy day, he builds a work- 
bench, or gets his tool-box set in the corner 
of the barn-chamber, and stored with nails, 
gimlet, pincers, screw-drivi’r, and chisel. 
Herein he taetes an old joy of youth and 
childhood, the cat-like loyc of garrets, 
presses, and corn-chambers, and of the con- 
veniences of "long housekeeping. His 
garden or his poultry-yard tells him many 
pleasant anecdotes. One might find argu- 
ment for optimism in the abundant flow 
of this saccharine element of pleastire in every 
suburb and extremity of the good world. 
het a man keep the law, — any Jaw,— and 
nis way will be strown with sati.sfactions. 
There ip more difference in the quality of 
our pleasures than in the amount. 

Oa the other hand, nature punishes any 


neglect of prudence. If you think the 
senses final, obey thfeir law. If you believe 
in the soul, do not clutch at sensual sweet- 
ness before it is ripe on the slow tree of 
cause and effect. It is vinegar to tlic eyes, 
to deal willi men of loose anti imperfoct 
perception. Dr, Johnson is reported to 
have said, “ If the child says he looked out 
of this window, when he looked out of tliat, 
—whip him.” Our American character is 
marked by a more than average delight in 
accurate jierception, which is sliowii by the 
currency of llie Ijywonl, " No inisUike.” 
But the discomfort of unpuncluality, of con- 
fusion of thoiiglit about fads, of inaiten- 
lion to the wants of to-inurrow, is of no 
nation. 'The Ix-untiful laws of time and 
si>ace, once dislocated by our inaptitude, 
are holes and dens. If the hive be dis- 
liirbcd by tush and slupitl hands, instead of 
honey, it will yield us Ijccs. Our words and 
I actions to l.>e fair must be timely. A gay 
and ploas.anl .sound i.s the whetting of the 
scythe in the morning.s of June ; yet what 
is juom lonesome ami .sad ‘than the sound 
of a \vlieistoiie or mower’s rilie, when it is 
too late in the seasoti to make hay ? .Scatter- 
brained .and "afternoon men ” spoil much 
more titan their own affair, in spoiling the 
temper of those who deal witlt them. I 
have seen a criticism on some paintings, of 
which 1 am reminded when I .see tlte shift- 
less and unlia])j>y men who are not true to 
their senses. I'lio tlrand IJnkc of Weimar, 
(joethe's friend, a man of superior under- 
standing, saifl : "I have .sometimes re- 
marked in the prestmee of great works of 
[Lit, and just now especially, in Dresden, 
liow much a certain proj)erly contributes to 
the effiad wliich gives life to the figures, 
and to the life an irresistible truth. This 
property is the hilling, in all the figures we 
dniw, the riglit cenlrc of gravity. I mean, 
the placing the figunss firm upon tlieir feet, 
making tlie hands grasp, and fastening the 
eyes on the spot where they should look. 
Even lifeless figures, as vessels and stools, — 
let them be drawn ever so correctly, — lose 
all effect so soon as they lack the resting 
upon their centre of gravity, and have a 
certain swimming and oscillating appear- 
ance. The Fiaphael, in the Dresden gallery 
(the only greatly affecting picture which I 
have seen), is the quietest and most pas- 
sionless piece you can imagine ; a couple of 
saints who worship the Virgin and Child. 
Nevertheless, it awakens a deeper impres- 
sion than the contortions of ten crucified 
martyrs. For, beside all the resistless 
beauty of form, it possesses iu the highest 
degree the property of the pc^cndicularity 
of all the figures.” This perpendicularity 
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we demand of all the figures in this picture 
of life. Let them stand on their feet, and 
not float and swing. Let us know where 
to find them. Let them discriminate be- 
tween what they remember ami what they 
dreamed, use plain speech, give us fiicls, 
and honour their own senses with trust. 

But wliat man shall dare lax another with 
imprudence ? Who is pmdent ? The men 
we call greatest are least in this kingdom. 
There is a certain fatal dislocation in our 
relation to nature, distorting our modes of 
living, and making every law our enemy, 
which seems at last to have aroused all the 
wit and virtue in the world to ponder the 
question of Reform. Wo must call the 
highest prudence to coun.sel, anil ask why 
healtli and beauty and genius should now 
be the exception, rather than the rule, of 
liuman nalnre ? We do not know' the pro- 
perties of pliUits and animals, and the laws 
of nature tlirough oiu' sympathy with the 
.same ; but tliis remains the dream of pods. 
Poetry and priulence should be coincident. 
Poets should be lawgivers ; that is, the 
boldest Ijnic inspiration should not chide 
'and insult, but should amiounco and lead 
the civil code, and the day’s work. But 
now the two tilings seem iinxoncilaljly 
parted. We have violated law upon law, 
until we stand amiiisl ruins, and when by 
chance wc espy a coinciilence between rea- 
son and the phenomena, we are .surprised. 
Beauty should be the dowry of every man 
and woman, as invariably as sensation ; but 
it is rare. Health or sound organization 
should be universal. Genius should be the 
child of genius, and every child should be 
inspired ; but now it is not to be predicted 
of any child, and nowhere is it pure. We 
call partial half-lights, l)y courtesy, genius ; 
talent which converts itself to money ; talent 
which glitters to-day, that it may dine and 
sleep well lo-morrovv ; and society is otlicered 
by inen of piirls, as they are propcily adleil, 
and not by divine men. I’hese use their 
gifts to refine luxury, not to abolish it. 
Genius is always ascetic ; and piety and 
love. Appetite show.s to the finer souls as 
a disease, and they find beauty in rites and 
bounds that resist it. 

We have found out fine names to cover 
our sensuality witlud, but no gifts can raise 
intemperance. Tlic man of talent affects 
to call Iiis transgressions of tli-i laws of the 
senses trivial, and to count tlumi nothing 
considered vdth his devotion to his art. Ilis 
art never taught him Itnvdness, nor the love 
of wine, nor tlie \vi.di to reap where he had 
not sowed. .His art is less for every deduc- 
tion from his holiness, and less for every 
defect of common sense. On him who 
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scorned the world, as he said, the scorned^ 
world wreaks iR revenge. He that despiseth" 
small things will perish by little and little. 
Goethe’s Tas.so is very likely to be a pretty 
fair historical portrait, and that is true 
tragedy. It does not seem to me so genuine 
grief when some tyrannous Richard the 
Third oppresses and slays a score of inno- 
cent per.sons, as when Antonio and Tasso, 
both apparently right, wrong each other. 
One living after the maxims of this world, 
and consistent and true to them, the other 
fired with all divine sentiments, yet grasping 
also at the pleasures of sense, without sub- 
mitting to their law. That is a grief we all 
feel, a knot we cannot untie. Tasso's is no 
infreiiueut case in modern biography. A 
man of giMiius, of an ardent temperament, 
reckless of physical laws, self-indulgent, 
becomes presently imfortunale, querulous, 
a "discomfortable cousin,” a thorn to him- 
.self and to others. 

'J'lie .sebol.'ir shames us by his bifold lie. 
Whilst something higher than prudence is 
active, lie isarimirable ; when common sense 
is wanted, he is an encumbrance. Yesterday, 
Cmsar was not so great ; to-day, the felon 
at llie gallows’ foot is not more miserable. 
Yo.stcrday, radiant with the light of an ideal 
woild, ill which lie lives, the first of men ; 
and now oppressed by wants and by sick- 
ne.s.s, for which he mu.st thank himself. He 
resembles the pitiful drivellers, whom travel- 
lers describe as frequenting the l)azaars of 
Constantinople, \l<io skulk about all day, 
yellow, cuiacialed, ragged, sneaking ; and 
at evening, when the bazaars arc open, slink 
to the opium-shop, swallow their morsel, 
and bexonic tranquil and glorified seers. 
And who has not .seen the tragedy of im- 
prudent genius, struggling for years with 
paltry pecuniary dilhcullies, at last sinking, 
cliillcd, exhausted, and fruitless, like a giant 
slaughtered by pins ? 

Is it not better that a man should accept 
the first painsand mortifications of this sort, 
which nature is not slack in sending him, 
as hiut-s tliat he must expect no other good 
than the just fruit of his ow.n labour and 
self-denial? Health, bread, climate, social 
position, have their importance, and he will 
give them their due. Let hin» esteem Nature 
a perpetual counsellor, and her perfections 
ihe exact measure of our deviations. 
liim make the night night, and the day day. 
Ixt him control the habit of cxpenf.o. Let 
him see that as much wisdom may be ex-^ 
pended on a private economy as on ail 
empire, and as much wisdom may be drawd 
from it. The laws of the world arq^writtell 
ou for him on every piece of money in hi 5 
hand. There is nothing he will not be thq , 
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better for knowing, were it only the wisdom 
of Poor Richard ; or the Stati Street pru- 
dence of bu)nng by the acre to sell by the 
foot ; or the thrift of the agriculturist, to 
stick a tree between whiles, because it will 
grow whilst he skicps ; or the prudence 
which consists in ]iusl>.inding little strokes 
of die tool, little portions of time, particles 
of ^tock, and small gains. The eye of 
prudence may never shut. Iron, if kept 
at tlie ironmonger's, will rust; beer, if not 
brewed in the right state of the atmosphere, 
will sour ; timber of sliips will rot at sea, or, 
if laid up high and dry, will strain, warp, 
and dry-rot ; money, if kept by us, yields no 
rent, and is lialile to loss ; if investcfl. is 
liable to depreciation of the i>;irliciilar kind 
of stock. Strike, says llie smith, the iron 
is while : keep the rake, says the haymaker, 
as nigh the scythe as you can, and die cart 
as nigh the rake. Our Yankee trade is rc- 
l-mted to be very inucli on the extreme of 
this prudence. It takes bank-notes, — good, 
bad, clean, ragged, — ami saves itself by the | 
speed with which it passes them off. Iron j 
cannot rust, nor beer sour, nor timber rot, I 
nor calicoes go out of f.islhon, nor money ! 
stocks depreciate, in the few .sw’ift moments j 
in which thoYnnkee .siifl’ers any one of them I 
to remain in his possession. In skating 
over thin ice. our safety is in our .speed. 

Let him learn a iirudenco (.>f a higher 
strain. lA't hhn learn th.at everyiliing in 
nalurtf, even motes and fcatlicrs, goes l)y 
law and not by h.u k, and tlaat wliat he sows 
he reaps. By diligence and self-cointnaiid, 
let him put the bread he eats at his own 
disposal, th.at he may 'not .stand in liitterand 
false relalion.s to otlier men ; for the IhnI 
good of wealth is freedom. I..et him practise 
the minor virtues. How nmcli of human 
life is lost in wailing ! let him not m.ake hi.s 
fellow-creatures wait. How many wools 
and promises are promises of convt;r.salion ! 
let liis be words of fate. When he sees 
a folded and scaled scrap of paper float 
round the globe in a pine ship, and come 
safe to the eye for whicli it was written, 
amidst a swarming population, let him like- 
\vi.sc feel the a*dmonitio]i to integrate his 
being across all these dislmcting forces, and 
keep a slender Imman word among the 
storms, distances, and accidents that drive 
us hither and thither, and, by persistency, 
make the p.altry force of one m.an reaijpear 
to redeem jts pledge, after months andyc.ars, 
in the most distant climates. 

We .must not try to write the laws of any 
pne virtue, looking at that only. Human 
nature loves no contradictions, but is .sym- 
pietrical. •The prudence which secures an 
outward well-being is not to be studied by 


one set of men, whilst heroism and holiness 
are studied by another, but they arc recon-; 
cilable. Prudence concerns the present 
time, person.s, property, and existing forms. 
But as evei-y fact hath its rooi.s in the soul, 
and, if the soul were changed, would cease 
to be, or would Ijccome some other thing, 
the proper admijiistration of outward things 
will alw.iys rest on a just apprehension of 
their cause and origin, that is, the good }nan 
will be the wi.se man, and the single-hearted, 
the politic man. Lvery violation of truth is 
not only a sort of suicide in tin: liar, but is 
a stab at the hc.iltli of human society. On 
the most profitable He, tlic course of events 
presently lays a destructive tax ; wliilst 
frankness frankue:ss, put:i the parlies 

on a convenient fooling, and makes their 
business a friemlship. Trust men, and tlicy 
will bo irtio to you ; treat them greatly, and 
they will show themselves gre.U, ihougli they 
make an exeoplion in your favour to all their 
rules of trade. 

•So, in regard to disagroe.ible and fomtid- 
ablo thing g prudence does not consist in 
cvasion,#t)r in lliglit, but in courage, lie 
who wishes to walk in tiie most peaceful 
parks of life wlili .iny serenity must screw 
himself up to resolution. lA’.t’hini front the 
object of his worst apprehension, and his 
stoulnc'ss will commonly make his fear 
gromidless. The Latin proverb says, that 
" in Ijattles the eye is first overcome." En- 
tire self-pos: ession miy mike a battle very 
little more dangerous to life than a matcli 
at foils or at football. Examjilcs are cited 
l>y soldiers, of men who Imve seen the cannon 
pointed, am.l the lire given to it, and who 
have .stepped aside from the path of the 
ball.^ The terrors of the storm are chiefly 
confined to the parlour and the cabin. The 
drover, the sailor, buffets it all day, and his 
health renews itself at as vigorous .a pulse 
under the .sleet, as under the sun of June. 

In the occurrence of unpleasant things 
among neighbours, feai' comes readily to 
heart, and magnifies the consequence of the 
other parly ; but it is a bad counsellor. 
Every man is actually weak, and apparently 
strong. To him.self, he seems weak ; to 
others, formidable. You are afraid of Hrim ; 
but Grim al:so is afraid of you. You are 
solicitous of the good-will of the meanest 
person, uneasy at lii.s ill-will. But the 
.sturdie.st offender of your [teace and of the 
neighbourhood, if you rip up kh claim.s, is 
as thin and timid as any ; and the i)eace of 
society is often kept, because, as children 
say, one is afraid and the other dares not. 
Far off, men swell, bully, and threaten ; 
bring them hand to hand, and they are a 
feeble folk. 
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' It is a proverb, that ' courtesy costs 
nothing ’ ; but calculation might come to 
value love for its profit. Love is fabled 
to be bund ; but kindness is necessary to 
perception ; love is not a Ik)o<I, but an eye- 
water. If you meet a sectary, or a hostile 
artisan, never recognize the dividing lines ; 
ut meet on what common ground remains, 
— if only that the sun shines, and the rain 
rains for both ; the area will widen very fast, 
and ere you know it the boundary mountains, 
on which tlie eye had fa.stened, have moiled 
into air. If tlicy set out to contend, St. 
Paul will lie, and St. John will hate. Wliat 
low, poor, paltry, hypocritical people an 
argument on religion will make of the pure 
and chosen souls ! I'hcy will shuffle, and 
crow, crook, and hide, feign to confess here, 
only that they may brag aiul conquer there, 
and not a tliougbt has enricbed either party, 
and not an emotion of bravery, modesty, or 
hope. So neither .should you [uit yourself 
in a false position with yourcontcniporaries, 
by indulging a vein of hostility and bitter- 
ness. Though your views are in straiglit 
antagoni.sm to theirs, assume an identity of 
sentiment, assume ifiat you arc saying pre- 
cisely that which all tliiuk, and in the flow 
of wit and love roll out your paradoxes in 
solid column, with not the infirmity of a 
doubt. So at least shall you get an adequate 
deliverance. The natural motions of the 
soul arc so much better than the voluntary 
ones, that you will never do yourself justice 
in dispute. The thought is not then taken 
hold of by the right handle, docs not show 
itself proporiiojied, and in its true bearings, 
but gives c.\tortcd, hoarse, and half vvitnes.s. 
Cut assume a consent, and it shall presently 
be granted, since, really, and underneath 
their external diversities, all men arc of one 
heart and mind. 

Wisdom will never let us stand with any 
m.in or men on an unfriendly fooling. We 
refuse syin{)athy and intimacy with pcojde, 
as if we waiteil for some better sympathy 
and intimacy to come. But whence and 
W'hcn? To-morrow will be like lo-day. 
liifc wastes itself whilst wc are preparing to 
live. Our friends and fellow-workers die 
off from us. Scarcely can wc say, wc see 
new men, new' women, approaching us. We 
are too old to regard fashion, too old to 
expect patronage of any greater or more 
powerful. Let us suck the sw'cctness of 
those affections ami consuetudes that grow 
near us. These old slices arc easy to the 
feet. Undoubtedly, wc can easily pick 
faults in our company, can easily whisper 
names prouder, and tliat tickle the fancy 
more. EiVery man’s imagination hath its 
friends j and life would be dearer with such 
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companions.. But, if you cannot have them 
on good mutual terms, you cannot have 
them. If not the Deity, but our ambition, 
hews and shapes the new relations, their 
virtue escapes, as strawberries lose their 
flavour in garden-beds. 

Thus tnitli, fniiikncs.s, courage, love, 
humility, and all the virtues, range them- 
selves on the side of prudence, or the art 
of securing a present well-being. I do not 
know if all matter will be found to be made 
of one element, as oxygen or hydrogen, at 
last, but the world of manners and actions 
is wrought of one .stuff, and, begin where 
we will, W'c are pretty sure in a sliort space 
to be mumbling our ten commandments. 
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“ ParOiiise is under the shadow of swords** 
Mahomet, 

Ruby wine is drunk by knaves, 

.Soyar sjmjikIs to fatten slaves, 

]\use and vine-leaf deck bufToons ; 
Tluinder-c!oud.s are Jove’s fe.stoons. 
Drooping oft in wreaths of dread 
Ligliining-knottcd round his head ■ 

- 'J'he licro is not fed on sweets, 

].)aily his own heart he eats ; 

Chambers of the great are jails, 

Atid head-winds right for royal sails. 

In the cider I’.nglish dramatists, and mainly 
in the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
there is a constant recognition of gentility, 
as if a uoI jIc btihaviour were as easily marked 
in the sociely of tlicir age, as colour i.s in 
our American population. When any Rod- 
rigo, I^cdro, or Valerio enters, though he 
be a stranger, the duke or governor exclaims, 
This is a gentleman, — and proffers civilities 
witbout end : but all the rest are .slag and 
refuse. In harmony with this delight in 
personal advantages, there is in their plays 
a certain heroic e.'ist of character and dia- 
logue, —as in Bonduca, Sophocles, the Mad 
Lover, the Double Marriage, — wherein the 
speaker is so earnest and cordial, and on 
such deep grounds of character, that the 
dialogue, on the slightest additional incident 
in the plot, rises naturally into poetry. 
Among many texts, take the following. The 
Roman Martius has conquered Athens, — 
all but the invincible spirits of Sophocles, 
the Duke of Athen.s, and Dorigen, his wife. 
The beauty of the latter inflames Martius, 
and he seeks to Siwe her husband ; but 
Sophocles will not ask his life, although 
assured that a word will save him, and the 
execution of both proceeds, 
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" Valfrius. Bid thy wife farewdi. 

i'tf///. No, I will take no leave. My Dorigen, 
Yonder, above, 'bout Ariadne's crown, 

My spirit shall hover for thee. Prithee, liastc. 

Dor, Stay, Sophocles,— with this tic up my 
sight ; 

I.et not soft nature so transformed be, 

And lose her gentler sexcd hiimaiiily, 

'I'fVinake me see my lord bleed. So, 'tis well ; 
Never one object underneath the sun 
Will [ behold before my Sophocles : 

Farewell ; now teach tlie Romans how to die. 

Mar. Dost know what 'li.s to die? 

Sofik. Thou dost not, Martins, 

And, therefore, not wli.at 'tis to Uve ; tO die 
Is to begin to live. It is to end ^ 

An old, stale, weary work, and to commence 
A newer and a better. 'Tis to leave 
Deceitful knaves for the society 
Of gods ami goodness. 'I'hou thyself must part 
At last from all thy garlands, pleasures, triumphs, 
And prove thy fctrtitudo what then 'twill do. 

Val. Jiut art not grieved nor vexed to leave 
thy life thus ? 

Soph. Wliy slioidd I grieve or vex for being 
.sent 

I'o them 1 ever loved best? Now I’ll kneel, 

But with my back toward thee ; 'lis the last duty 
This trunk can do the god.s. _ 

Mar. Strike, strike, Valerius, 

Or Martins' heart will leap out at his mouth : 
'I’his is a man, a woman ! Kiss thy lord, 

And live with all the freedom you were wont. 

O love I thou doubly hast afilicted me 
With virtue and with beauty. Tre.arherous lioarl, 
My hand shall cast thee ipuck into my urn, 
lire thou trinsgrcss tins knot of piety. 

Viai. What ails my Ijrother? 

Soph, Martins, 0 Martins, 

Thou now hast foninl a way to conquer me. 

Dor. O star of Rome ! what gratitude can 
speak 

Fit words to follow stidi a deed as this ! 

Mar. This admirable duke, Valerius, 

With his disdain of furlunc and of death, 

C.aptivcd himself, has c.aptivated me. 

And though my arm hath ta'en his body here, 

His soul hatli sulqugated Martins' soul. 

By Romulus, he i.s all .soul, I tliink ; 

He hath no llesh, and spirit cannot be gyved ; 
Then we have vanquished nothing ; he is free. 
And Marlius walks now in captivity." 

I do not readily fcnicmber .-iny poem, 
play, sermon, novel, or oration, that our 
prc.ss vents in the last few years, which goes 
to the same ^une. We have a great many 
fliitc.s and flagolets, but not often the sound 
of any fife. Vet, Wordsworth's ' Laoda- 
raia," and the ode of “Dion," and some 
sonnets, have a certain noble music. ; and 
Scott will sometimes draw a stnjke like the 
portrait of Lord Evandale, given by Balfour 
of Burley, Thomas Carlyle, with his natural 
taste for what is manly and daring in cha- 
racter, has suffered no heroic trait in his 
favourites to drop from his biographical and 
historical pictures. Earlier, Robert Burns 
has given us a song or two. In the Harleian 
Miscellanies, there is an account of the 


I battle of Lutzen, which deserves to be read. 

I And Simon Ockicy'.s History of the Saracens 
recounts the prodigies of individu.al valour 
with admiration, all the more evident on 
the part of the n:xrrator, that he seems to 
think that his place in Christian 0:<ford 
requires of him some proper protestations 
of altliorrcncn!. But, if we explore the litera- 
ture of Ileroisin, we shall quickly come to 
Plutarch, wlio is its Doctor and historian. 
To him we owe the Bnisklas, the Dion, the 
Ispamiuondas, the Scipio of old, and I must 
think we are more deeply indebted to him 
than to all the ancient writers. F.aeli of his 
“T.ivcs” is a rebuke to the dc.spondency 
and cowardice of our religious and political 
theorists. A wild courage, a Stoicism not 
of the schools, but of the blood, shine-s in 
every anecdote, and has given that book its 
immense fame. 

We need books of this tart cathartic virtue, 
more than books of political science, or of 
private economy. T.ife is a festival only to 
the wi.se. Seen from the nook and chimney- 
side <if prudence, it wears a ragged and 
dangerous front. Tlic violation.s of the 
laws of nature by our predccessor.s and our 
contemporaries are puiiishetl in us also. 
'The (lisea.se anti deformity around us certify 
the infraction of natural, intolloctual, and 
moral laws, and often violation on violation 
to breed such compound misery. A lock- 
jasv that bends a man’s head liack to his 
heels ; hydrophobia, tliat makes him bark 
at his wife and l)abes ; insanity, that makes 
him cat grass ; war, plague, cholera, famine, 
indicate a certain ferocity in nature, which, 
as it had its inlet by human crime, must 
have its imtlet by human suffering. Un- 
h:ipi)ily, no man exisi.s who has not in his 
own person Ijccorne, to some amount, a 
-Stockholder in the sin, and so made himself 
liable to a share in Iho e.xpiaiioii. 

Our culture, therefore, must not omit the 
arming of the man. Let him hoar in season, 
that he is born into the slate of war, and 
that the comnionwealtU and his own W’cll- 
being require that he should not go dancing 
ill the weeds of peace, hut w-arned, self- 
collected, and neiilier dtdying nor dreading 
the tlmndcr, let him take both reputation 
and life in his hand, and, wath perfect 
urlianity, dare the gibbet and the mob by 
the absolute truth of his speech, and the 
rectitude of his behaviour. 

Towards all this external evil, the man 
within the breast assumes a warlike attitude, 
and affirms his ability to co[)e single-handed 
with the infinite army of enemies. To this 
military attitude of ilie soul w'oigive the name 
of Heroism. Its rudc.st form is the contempt 
for safety and ease, which piakes the attrac* 
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liveness of war. It is a self-trust which slights quarrels, cardf , and custard, which rack the 
the restraints of prudence, in the plenitude wit of all society? What joys !ms kind na- 
of its energy and power to repair the harms lure provided for us dear creatures I There 
it may suffer. The hero is a mind of such seems to be no interval between greatness 
balance that no disturbances can shake his and meanness. When the spirit is not master 
will, but pleasantly, and, as it were, merrily, of the world, then it is its dupe. Yet the 
he advances to his o\v ir music, alike in fright- little man lakes the grc.at hoax so innocently, 
ful alarms and in the tipsy mirth of universal works in it so headlong and believing, is born 
dissoluteness. '1 here is soinewliat not philo- red, and dies gmy, arranging his toilet, at- 
sopliical in heroism ; tliere is somewhat not tending on his own health, laying traps for 
holy in it ; it seems not to know tliat otlier sweet food and strong wine, setting his heart 
souls arc of one texture with it ; it has pride ; on a horse or a rifle, made liappy with a 
it is the extreme of individual nature. Never- little gossip or a little praise, tliat the great 
lhele.ss, wc must [irofovmdly revere it. There soul cannot choose but laugli at such earnest 
is somewhat in great actions, which does not nonsense. “Indeed, these humble con- 
allow us to go behijid them. Heroism feels sideralions make mo out of love with great- 
and never reasons, and therefore is always ness. What a disgrace is it to me to take 
right ; and although a different breeding, note how many ]>airs of silk stockings thou 
ditferent religion, aiidgreaUT inlelloctual ac- hast, namely, these and iliio.se that were the 
tivity would liavo inodilied or even reversed peach-coloured ones ; or to bear the inven- 
thc particular action, yed for the hero tliat tory of thy .sliirts, as one for superfluity, and 
thing he docs h llie highest deed, and i.s not one other for ii.se ! " 

open tothe censure of [ihiiosojihersordivines. Citizens, thinking after the laws of arith- 

It i.s the avowal of the un.schooled rnuii, that m die, considcrtlie inconvenience ofreceiving 
he finds a quality in him that is negligent strangers at their fireside, reckon narrowly 
of e.xpense, of he:ilih, of life, of daiigcr, of the lo.ss of time and the imusual display : the 
hatred, of reproach, and know.s that iiis will soul of a better quality thrusts back the un- 
is iiighcr ami more excellent tlian all actual seasonable economy into the vaults of life, 

and all possible antagonists. and says, I will obey the God, and thesacri- 

rieroism works incontra-diction to the voice lice and the fire he will provide. Ibn Hankal, 
of mankind, and in contradiction, fora lime, the Ar.abian geogTaplicr, describes a heroic 
to the voice of the great and good. Heroism extreme in tlie hos]>ilaIity of Sogd, in Bu- 
is an obedience to a .secret impulse cjf an in- kiuiri.i. “When I was in ISogcl, I saw a great 
dividual’s character. Now to no other man Iniilding, like a palace, the g;ite.s of which 
can it.s wisdom appear as it docs to Iiim, for were open and lixed back to the wall with 
every man must be supposed to see a little large nails. 1 asked the reason, and was 
farther on his own proper [jalh than anyone told that the house had not been shut, night 
else. I'herefore, ju.st and wi.se men t.akc or day, for a hundred years. vStraugers 
umbrage at his act, until afi*a- some little may present thcmselve.s at any hour, and in 
time be past : then they sec it to bo in unison whatever number ; the master ha.5 amply pro- 
with their aet.s. All ].uiu.Ient men .sec that vided for the o.-eeption of the men and their 
the action is dean contrary to a sensual pro.s- animals, and is nevci- happier than when they 
perity ; for every heroic act measmTs itself tarry for some time. Nothing of the kind 
by its contempt of some external good. But have I seen in .any other country." The 
it finds its own succes.s at la.st, and then the magnanimous know very well that they who 
prudent also extol. give time, or money, or shelter, to the stran- 

Self-trust is the essence of heroism. It is ger,— so it be done for love, and not for 


the state of the soul at war, and its nllimate ostentation, “-do, as it were, put God under 
objects are the last defiance of falsehood and obligation to tliem, so perfect are the corn- 
wrong, and flic power to bear all that can pensations of the universe. In some way 
be inflicted by evil agents. It s]icaks the the time tlicy seem to lose is redeemed, and 
truth, and it is just, "generous, lio.spitable, the pains they seem to lake remunerate them- 
tempcraic, scornful of peiiy ealciilaiions, and selves. These men fan the flame of human 
scornful of being scorned. It persists ; it is love, and raise the standard of civil virtue 
of an und.iunto(i boldness, and ofa fortitude among mankind. But hospitality must be 
not to be wearied out. Its jest is the little- for service, and not for show, or it puils dowm 
ness of common life. That false prudence the liost. Tlie brave soul rates itself too high 
which dotes on health and wealth is the butt to value itself by the splendour of its tabic 
and merriment of heroism. Heroism, like and draperies. It gives what it hath, and 
ftotinus, is .almost asliamed of its body, all it hath, but its own majesty cam lend a 
\^at shall say, then, to the sugar-plums better grace to bannocks and fair water tlian 
fund cat’s-cradles, to the toilet, compliments, belong to city fea.sts. 
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The temperance of the hero proceeds from 
the same wish to do no dislfcnour to tlte 
worthiness he has. But he loves it for its 
elegancy, not for its austerity. It seems not 
worth his wliile to l^e solemn, and denounce 
with bitterness flesh-eating or wine-drinking, 
t!ie use oftobr^cco, or opium, or lea, or silk, or 
gold. A great man scarcely knows how he 
din^s, how' he dresses ; but without railing 
or precision, his living is natural and poetic. 
Jolm Eliot, the Indian Apostle, drank water, 
and said of wine, "It is a noble, generous 
liquor, and w'e should be humbly thankful 
for it, luit, as I remember, water was juade 
before it.” Bettor .still is the temperanee of 
King David, who poured out on the ground 
unto the Lord tlu: w'atcr w'hich three of his 
warriors liad brought him to drink, at the 
],)eril of their lives. 

It is toUl of Brutus, that when ho fell on 
his sw'ord, after tlio Ixtttle of Pliilip|u, ho 
(jiialed aline of Euri[)itles, "Ovirtue! I have 
followed thee through life, aJid I fmd lliec^ 
at la.st but a shade.” I doubt not the licro 
is slandered by this rc'port. The heroic soul 
does not .sell its jii.si ice and its noblone.ss. It 
does not ar.k to dine nicely, and to sleep 
warm. Tlie essence of greatnerss is the per- 
ception that virtue is enough. Poverty is its 
ornament. It does not need plenty, and can 
very w'cll abide its loss. 

But that which lake.s my fancy most, in 
the Ijcroic class, is tin; good-humour and 
hilarity they exhibit. It is a Iieiglit to wliicli 
common duty can very well attain, to sullcr 
and to dare with soienmity. But these rare 
souls set opinion, success, and life at so cheap 
a rale, that tlu-y will not soothe their ene- 
mies by petitions, or llm show of sorrow, 
but wear their own habitual greatne.ss. Sci- 
pio, charged with peculation, refuses to do 
himself s'o great a di.sgracc as to wait for 
justification, though he had the scroll of liis 
accounts in his hands, but tears it to piecc.s 
before the tribunes. Socrates’s condemna- 
tion of himself to be maintained in all honour 
in the Prylancum, during his life, and Sir 
Thomas More’s playfulness at the scaffold, 
arc of the saijic strain'. In Pjcaumont ami 
Fletcher’s " Se.a Voyage,” Julclta tells the 
stout captain and his company, — 

"/«/. Wljy, slavl.s, 'lis in uur power to h.aiig ye. 
^ Master. \'ery likely, 

Tis ill our powers, then, to be hanged, and .scorn 
ye.” 

Tliese replies arc sound and wholesome. 
Sport is the bloom and glow of a perfect 
health. The great will not condescend to 
take anything seriously ; all must be as gay 
as the s^ng of a canary, though it were ihe 
building of cities, or the eradication of old 
tod foolish chn.rches and nations, which have 


cumbered the earth long thotisafids of years. 
Simple hc.Trt.s put all the history and customs 
of this world behind them, and pl;.iy their 
own game in innocent tlefiaiicc of the Blue- 
Laws of the world ; and sucli would appear, 
could wo see the luiinan race assembled in 
vision, like little chiklrL'U frolicking together ; 
thougi), to the eyes of mankind at large, 
they wo.ir a stately and solemn garb of works 
and itilhience.s. 

The interest these fine .stories have for us, 
the power of .a romance tn cr the boy \v’ho 
grasps the forbidden book under his bench 
j at .school, onr delight in the hero, is the 
j main fiiel to our pui'iiose. Ail these gre.'U 
I ami Iranseendi’nt pr()]>erti(?s arc ours. Jf we 
j dilate in l«;hul<ling the tlreek energy, the 
I'lomaii jiride, it is that we are already do- 
ine.’.ltealing the same sentiment. Let u.s find 
j room for tins great gue^t in our small houses, 
j The first step of worthiness will Vjo to dis- 
j abuse us of our .superslilious a.ssociations 
I wilh jrlaces and tiine.s, wiili number and size, 

; Why should these words, .VtUeriian, Roman, 
.Asia, and Eiiglami, .so tingle in the car? 
I Where«he heart is, lliore the mu.ses, there 
! the gods sojourn, and not in any geography 
I of fame. ^Iassadul.seU,s, (amneelieut River, 

' .and Boston Bay, you think paltry places, and 
■ the ear loves names tif foreign and classic 
toiiography. But here we are ; and, if we 
will tnrry a little, we may come to learn that 
here is best. JScc to it, only, that thyself is 
here ; — 'and art .and nainre, hope .and fate, 
j friemls, angels, and the Supreme Being, shall 
j not be absiait from the chamber where thou 
; sittest. J’'paminondns, brave and affection- 
j ale, does not .seem to us to need Olympus to 
die upon, nor the Syrian sunshine. He lies 
very Wirll where lie is. '^I'he Jerseys were 
I honest ground enough for Washington to 
j tread, and London streets lor the feet of 
Milton, .V great man makes his climate 
genial in the iniaginai itm of men, and its air 
the beloved clement of all (h'licate spirits, 
'i'hat country is the fairest, which is inhabited 
by the noblest minds. I'hc pictures which 
fill the imagination in reading the actions of 
Bcrieles, Xenophon, Columbus, Bayard, Sid- 
ney, Ilampdon.tc.aeh ns iiow needlessly mean 
our life is, that wo, by the flepth of our living, 
should deck it with more than regal or na- 
tion;d spilenilour. and act on principles that 
should inicrest man and nature in the length 
of onr days. 

We have seen or heard of many extra- 
ordinary young men, wlio never ripened, or 
who.se pcrfonnance in aelnal life was not 
extraordinary. When wc see their air and 
mien, when we hear them .speak of society, 
of books, of religion, we adnUrc their su- 
periority, they seem to throw contempt on 
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our entire polity and social state ; theirs is 
the tone of a youthful giant, who is sent to 
work revolutions. But tliey enter an active 
profession, and the forming Colossus shrinks 
to the common size of man. The magic 
they used was the ide.il tendencies, which 
always make the Actual ridiculous ; but 
the tough world had its revenge the moment 
they put tlieir horst^s of the sun to plough 
in its furrow. They found no example and 
no companion, and their heart fainted. 
What then ? The lesson they gave in their 
first aspirations is yet true ; and a belter 
valour and a purer truth shall one day or- 
ganize their belief. Or why should a woman 
liken herself to any historical woman, and 
think, because S.appho, or S«5vign('“, or De 
Stacl, or the cloistered souls who have had 
genius and cultivation, do not satisfy the 
imagination and the serene Themis, none 
can, — certainly not she. Why not? She 
has a new and un.Utem]Dted j^roblcm to 
solve, perchance that of the happiest nature 
that ever bloomed. Let the maiden with 
erect soul walk serenely on her way, accept 
the hint of each new experience, .scnrcli in 
turn all the objects that solicit her eye, 
tliat she may learn the power and the charm 
of her new-born being, which is the kindling 
of a new dawn in the recesses of space. 
The fair girl, who repels interference by a 
decided and proud clioice of influences, so 
carele.ss of pleasing, so wilful and lofty, 
inspires every beholder witli somewhat of 
her own nobleness. The silent heart en- 
courages her ; O friend, never strike sail to 
a fear [ Come into port greatly, or sail 
with God the seas. Not in vain you live, 
for every passing eye is cheered and renned 
by the vision. 

The characteristic of heroism is its per- 
sistency. All men have wandering inipuls(;.s, 
fits, and starts of generosity. But when 
you have chosen your part, abide l)y it, and 
do not weakly try to reconcile yourself with 
the world, 'i'hc licroic cannot be the com- 
mon, nor the common the heroic. Yet we 
have the weakness to expect the sympathy 
of people ill those actions whose excellence 
is that tlicy outrun sympathy, and appeal 
to a tardy justice. If you would serve your 
brother, because it is fit for you to serve 
him, do not take back your words when you 
find that prudent pcojile do not commend 
you. Adhere to your own act, and con- 
gratulate yourself if you have done some- 
thing strange and extravagant, and broken 
the monotony of a decorous age. It was a 
high counsel that 1 once heard given to a 
young person, — “Always do what you are 
afraid to dot*’ A simple, manly character 
need never make an apology, but should 


regard its past action with the calmness of 
Phocion, whAi he admitted that the event of 
the battle was happy, yet did not regret his 
dissuasion from the batfle, 

Tliere is no weakness or exposure for 
which we cannot find consolation in the 
thought, — this is a part of my constitution, 
part of my relation and office to my fellow- 
cveaturc. Has nature covenanted with me 
that I should never appear to rlisadvanlage, 
never nuike a ridiculous figure ? Let us be 
generous of our dignity, as well as of our 
money. Greatness once and for ever has 
done with opinion. Wc tell our charities, 
not because wc wish to be praised for them, 
not because wc think they have great merit, 
but for our justification. It is a capital 
blunder ; as you discover, when another 
man recites his charities. 

To speak the truth, even with some aus- 
terity, to live with some rigour of temper- 
ance, or some exlrcmes of generosity, seems 
to be an asceticism which common good- 
nature would aijpoint to those who are at 
ease and in ploiily, in sign that tlicy feel a 
brotherhood with the great multitude of 
suftcring men. And not only need we 
breathe and exercise the soul by assuming 
tlie penalties of abstinence, of debt, of soli- 
tude, of unpoimlarity, but it behoves the 
wise-man to look v\ illi a bold eye into those 
rarer dangers which sometimes invade men, 
and to familiarize himself with disgusting 
forms of disease, with sounds of exeenftion, 
and the vision of violent death. 

Times of heroism are generally times of 
terror, but the day never shines in wliich 
this clement may not work. The circum- 
stances of man, we sny, arc historically 
somewhat boiler in this country, and at this 
hour, than perhaj^s ever before. More free- 
dom exists ibr culture. It will not now run 
against an a.\'e at the first step out of the 
be.atcn track of opinion. But whoso is 
heroic will always find crises to try his edge, 
fluman virtue demands her champions and 
martyrs, and the trial of persecution always 
proceeds. It is but the other day that the 
brave Ixjvejoy gave his breast^^to the bullets 
of a mob, for the rights of free speech and 
opinion, and died when it was better not 
to live. 

I see not any road of perfect peace which 
a man can walk, but after the counsel of 
his own bosom. Let him quit too much 
association, let him go home mvy:h, and 
stablish himself in those coinses he approves. 
The unremitting retention of simple and 
high sentiments in obscure duties is hard- 
ening the character to that temper which 
will work with honour, if need be; in the 
tumult, or oa the scaffold. Whatever out- 
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k^s have happened to men may befall a [ subsequent effect. Our faith comes in 


Inan again ; and very easily in f republic, if 
there appear any signs of a decay of reli- 
gion. Coarse slander, fire, tar and feathers, 
ind the gibbet, the youth may freely bring 
iioine to his mind, and with what sweetness 
Df temper he can. and intjuire how fast hs 
:an fix his sense of duty, braving such 
[penalties, whenever it may please the next 
levvspapcr and a sufficient number of his 
leighbours to pronounce his opinions incen- 
liary. 

It may calm the apprehension of calamity 
n the most .suscoplible heart to see how 
luick a bound nature has set to the utmost 
nfiiclion of malice. We rapidly approach 
L brink over which no enemy can follow us, 

‘‘ Let them r.avc : 

Thou art quiet in th 3 '’ grave.” 
n the gloom of our ignorance of what shall 
»c, in the hour when we arc deaf to the 
ligher voices, who does not envy those who 
lave seen safely to an end their manful on- 
Icavour? Who that secs llie meanness of 
)ur politics, but inly congratulates Wnsh- 
nglon lliat he is long alreatly wrapped in 
lis sliroiid, and for ever .safe ; tliat he was 
aid sweet in hi.s grave, the hope of humanity 
lot yet subjugated in him ? Who docs not 
ometimes envy tlie good ami lu’ave, who 
irc no more to suffer from the tumults of the 
latural world, and await with curious coin- 
ilacency the speedy term of liis own conver- 
ation ^ilU finite nature ? And yet the love 
hat will be annihilated sooner than be trea- 
ihcrous ha-s already made death iinpossil)l(\ 
ind affirms itself no mortal, but a native of 
|)e deeps of absolute and inoxtiiiguishable 
teing. 

THE OVER-SOUL. 

‘ Elii souls that of his imn good li/o partake, 

He loves as his own self: dear as his cv<: 

They are to Him; Hell never them Jorsakc ; 
W/ten they shall die, then Cod himself shall I 
die : 

They live, they Ijve hi blest eler,;ity\" 

lIllXKY MOKfi. 

Space i.s ample, east and west. 

Blit two caniio^ go ahreost. 

Cannot travel 111 it two : 

Yonder masterful cuckoo 
Crowds every egg out of the nest. 

Quick or dead, except its own ; 

A spel^ is laid on sod and stone, 

^ight and Day were tampered with, 

L\eiy quality and pith 

and sultry with a power 
,, , ""'^ks its will on age and hour. 

niERE is# a difference between ope and 
AOther hour of life, in their authority and 


moments ; our vice is habitual. Yet there 
is a depth in those brief moments which 
constrains us to ascribe more reality to them 
tlian to all other experiences. For this 
reason, tlie argument which is always forth- 
coming to silence those who conceive extra- 
ordinary liopes of man, namch', the appeal 
to experience, is for ever invalid and vain. 
Wc>givc up the past to the objector, and 
yet we hope. He must explain this hope. 
Wo grant that human life is mean \ 'but 
how did we find out that it was mean ? 
What is the ground of this uneasiness of 
oui*s ; of this old discontent? What is the 
universal sense of want and ignorance, but 
the fine innuendo by which the soul makes 
its enormous claim ? Wliy do men feel that 
the natural history of m.an has never been 
written, but he is always leaving behind what 
you have said of him, and it becomes old, 
anti books of metaphysics worthless ? The 
philosophy of six thousand years has not 
searched the chamber.s and magazines of the 
sotil. Ill its experiments liicro has always 
remained#]!! the last analysis, a residuum it 
could not resolve. Man is a stream whose 
source is liiddcn. Our being is de.scending 
into us from we know not whence. The 
most exact calculator has no prescience that 
somewhat incalculable may not balk the 
very next moment. 1 am constrained every 
momiMit to acknowledge a higher origin for 
events than the will 1 call mine. 

As with events, so is it with tlioughts. 
When I watch that Hawing river, which, out 
of regions 1 .see not, pours for a season its 
streams into me, I sec that 1 am a pensioner ; 
not a cause, but a surprised spectator of 
this ethereal water; that I desire and look up, 
and put rnysclf in liie nliilude of reception, 
but from some alien energy the visions come, 
'l lic Supreme Critic on the errors of the 
past and ihe present, and the only prophet 
of that which niu.st be, is that great nature 
in which \vc rest, as the earth lies in the 
soft arms of the atmosplicre ; that Unity, 
that Over-soul, witliiii which every man’s 
piyticnlar being is contained and made 'one 
with all other ; that common licart, of which 
all sincere conversation is the worship, to 
whicli all right action is submission ; that 
overpowering reality whicli confutes our 
tricks and talents, and consiniins every one 
to pass for what lie is, and to speak from 
his character, and not from his tongue, and 
which evermore tends to pass into our 
thought and band, and become wisdom, 
and virtue, and power, and beauty. We 
live in succession, in division, in parts, ia 
particles. Meantime within mante the soul 
of ih« whole ; the wise silence : the universal 
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beauty, to which every part and particle is 
equally related ; the eternal One. And 
this deep power in which we exist, and 
whose beatitude is all accessible to us, is 
not only self-sufficing and perfect in every 
hour, but the act of seeing and the thing 
Seen, thfc seer and the spectacle, the subject 
and the object, arc one. We see the world 
piece by i)iecc, as the su.i, the moon, the 
animal, the tree ; but the whole, of which 
these are the shining purls, is tin; soul. Only 
by the vision of that Wisdom can tlie horo- 
scope of tlu! .ages be read, .and l»y fallingback 
on our better thougljis, l>y yielding to the 
spirit of prophecy whieli is innate in every 
mail, we can know what it saitli. Every 
man's words, who speaks from that life, 
must sound vain to those who do not dwell 
in the same tliought on tlieir own part. I 
dare not spenk for it. My words do not 
carry its august .sense; they fall .short and 
cold. Only itself can inspire whom it Vvill, 
and beliold ! their speech sliall lie lyrical, 
and sweet, and univer.sal as the rising of tlie 
W'ind. Yet 1 desire, even l.iy iirolatie w<\>ril.s, 
if I may not use sacred, to indieatciihe heaven 
of this (leilj^, and to report what hiiil.s lhave 
collected of the transcendent simplicity and 
energy of the i ligiiest Law. 

If we consider what hai>pcn.s in conversa- 
tion, in reveries, in rcnior.se, in liine.s of 
passion, in surpri.ses, in the instniciions of 
dreams, wliereiu olU'u we see (/ur.sclvi^s in 
mnsfiuerade, — the droll di.='.guise.T only mag- 
nifying and cnliancing a real element, and 
forcing it on our distinct notice, — we shall 
catch many hints that will broaden and 
lighten into kuosvleclge of the .secret of 
nature. All goes to show that the soul in 
man is not an organ, but animates and 
e-xeroiscs all the organs ; i.s not a function 
like the po\\f;r of iiiemory, of calculation, of 
coniparison, but u.ses these as hands and 
feet; is not a faculty, but a light; i.s not 
the intellect or the will, but the master of 
the intellect and the w ill ; is tlio background 
of our being, in which they lie, — an iiiuiu-nsily 
not possessed aiul that cannot be po 5 b.c,s.sed. 
From Avilliin or from behind, a light sliim-s 
through ns ujioii things, .and niaki-s us 
aware that we are nothing, but the light is 
all. A ma u is the laeade of a temple wherein 
all wistlom and all good alnde. What we 
commonly call man. the eating, drinking, | 
planting, counting man, docs not, as wc 
know him, rcj>ii sci.t liimself, hut misrepre- 
sents himself, llitn we do not respect, but 
the soul, wlio.se organ lie is, would he lot 
it appear through his action, would make 
our knees bend. Wdien it irreathes through 
his iutellfcet, it is genius ; -when it breathes 
through his will, it is virtue ; when it flows 


through his affectioUf it is love. And the 
blindness tf the intellect begins, when it 
would be something of itself. The weak- 
ness of the wid begins, when the individual 
would be something of himself. All reform 
aims, ill some one particular, to let the soul 
h.ave its way tlirough US ; in other W’ords, to 
engage us to obey. 

Of lids pure nature every man is at; some 
time sensible. Eanguage cannot paint it 
with his colours. It is too subtile. It i.s un- 
dclinablc, unineasiinible, )jut we know that 
it pi'rv.irles and contains u.s. We know that 
all spiritual Iicing is in man. A wise old 
proverb .says, “ God conics to see ns without 
bell " ; that is, a.s there is no screen or ceil- 
ing between our heads and the infinite 
heavens. So is there no bar or wall in the 
soul where man, the effect, ceases, and God, 
the cause, begins, 'liie walls arc taken 
away. We lie open on one side to the deeps 
of .>^;[.uritiial nature, to the attriliuics of God. 
Justice wo see and know'. Love, Freedom, 
iViwer, These natures no man ever got 
.diove, but they tower iner us, and most in 
liic moment when our'iiUercsls tempt us to 
wound them. 

'I’ho sovereignly of this nature ivhcrcof 
wc.spe.ak i.s m.ule known by its independency 
of lho.se liiiiitations wliicli circunisenbe us 
on every hand. '11 le .soul eireiimseribcs all 
things. As I have said, it coiUiadicts all 
e\,>.iience. In like luauner it abolishes 
limy and space. 'I'he infiiicncev of the 
senses lias, in most men, tiu'ii'powered the 
iniiui to that degree, tliat the walls of time 
and space have come to look real and insur- 
mountable ; and to speak w'ilh levity of 
lhe.^:c limil.s is, in the wcaid, the sign of 
in.se.nity. Yet lime and space are but in- 
verse measure.s of the force of the soul. 
The .siiirit sports with time, — 

*' Can crowd eternity into an hour. 

Or .stretch an hour to cterniiy.” 

Wc are oftcti made to feel that there is 
another youth and age than that which is 
measured from the year of our natural 
birth. Some thoughts always find us young 
and keep us so." Such a thought is the 
love of the universal and eternal beauty. 
Every man parts from that contemplation 
with the feeling that it rather belongs to 
ages than to mortal life! The least activity 
of the intellectual powers redeems us in a 
degree from the conditions of time. In 
sieknc.ss, in languor, give us a strain of 
pioetry, or a prolound .sen ten cd, and we are 
refreshed ; or produce a volume of Plato, 
or Shakspeare, or remind us of their names, 
and instantly we come into a feeling of lon- 
gevity. See how the deep, diune thought 
reduces centuries, and millenniums, and 
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makes itself present through all ages. Is justice, but justice is not that ; requires 
the teaching of Christ lessfcffectivc now beneficence, but is somewhat better ; so tliat 
than it was when first his mouth was opened? there is a kind of descent and accommodaliott 
The emphasis of facts and person in my felt when \vc leave speaking of moral nature, 
thought has nothing to do with time. And to urge a virtue which it enjoins. To the 
so, always, the soul’s scale is one ; the scale well-born child, all the virtues arc natural, 
of the senses and tiic unflerstanding i.s ami not painfully aetpured. Speak to his 
another. liefore the re-vclations of the soul, heart, and the man becomes suddenly vir- 
7'irnc, Space, and Nature .shrink away. In tuoiis. 

common speech, we refer all things to time, Witliin the .same sentiment is the germ of 
as we habitually refer the immensely .sun- intelleetual growth, wliich obeys the same 
dered stars to one concave .sphere. And .so law, Tlio.se who arc capaide of liuinility, of 
we say that tlic Juilgmcnt is di.slant or near, justice, of love, of aspiration, stand already 
that the Milleniiium ap[a’oaehe.s, that a day on a platform tfiat commands the science.? 
of certain political, niur.il, .social nTorrn.s i.s and ail.s, spei'cli and poetry, action and 
at hand, and the like, when w'e mean, that, grace, h'or wdio.so dwcll.s in this moral 
in the nature of thing.s, one of the fads we beatitude already anlitnpales tho.se special 
eonlcmplale is external and fugitive, and powers which men (iiizc .so higlily. 'I'hc 
the other is permanent and connate with lover has no talent, no sldll, whii-.ti passes 
the soul. The tliijigs wo now esteem fixed, forejuitonolhing witli lii.s enamoured maiden, 
shall, one by one, detach themselves, like however little .she may po.sscss of related 
ripe fruit, from oiir e.\j)erience and fall, facility ; and tlie Iieart ^vhieii abandons 
The wind shall blow them none kmnv.s itself to the .Supreme Mind Jind.s itself related 
wliitlier. The landscape, llie ligure.s, Bo.ston, to .all its woi k.s, ami w ill travel a royal road 
London, are facts as fugitive its any institu- to pai licul.ir knowlodgiis and powers. In 
tion past, or any whiff of mist or .‘uiiokc, ascemlirjfr to this primary and alioriginal 
and so is society, and so i.s the world. I'he .sominient, we have come from our remote 
soul lookclh steadily forwaiUs, creating a station on tlioeirc.umrcrence instantaneously 
world before her, leaving worlds beliiml litrr. to the cemro of tiie world, ^vllel•e, as in the 
She ha.s no dates, nor rites, nor persoms, closet of (.lod, we see cau.ses, and anticipate 
nor sijcciallie.s, nor men, 'I'lie .soul knows the universe, whicli i.s but a .slow effect, 
only the .soul : the web of events is the /low- Oru^ mode of the divine leaching i.s the 
ing robe in w'liich she is clothed. incarnation of the spirit in a form, — in forms, 

Aftw its own law and not by arithmetic like, my own. I live in society ; with persons 
is tlic rate of it,s progre.ss to bo computed, who answer to tlioughl.s ia my own mind. 
The soul's advances arc not made by grada- or express a certain obedience to the great 
tion, such a.s can be represented l»y motion instinct.s to W'liicli I Jive. I sec its pre.seiicc 
in a straiglit lino ; but rather by ascen.sioii j to them. 1 am certifierl of a common 
of state, such as can be represented by meta- ; nature ; and these oilier souls, these separated 
morphosis,— from tlio egg to the worm, ! selves, draw me as nothing else can. 'Flicy 
from the worm to the fly. The growth.? of I stir in the new emotions we call pa.ssiou \ 
genius are of a certain character, that of love, hatrrd, fear, admiration, pity ; thence 
does not advance the elect individual first come conversation, comijelition, persuasion, 
over John, then Adam, then Richard, and cities, ami war. I’er.sous are .siiijpleinentary 
give to each tlic pain of discovered inferiority, to the primary to.rehing of the soul. In 
but by every throe of growth the m.an cx- youlli we arc mad for peisons. Childhood 
pands there wlu're ho w'orks, jiassing, .at and youlli see all the world in them. Vhit 
each pulsation, classes, populations, t)f men. the l.irger expcriciiee of man discovers the 
With each divine impulse the mind rends ideiitieaJ nature appearing through them all. 
the thill rinds <?f the visible and finite, and Persons llicmselves acquaint us will: the 
comes out into eternity, and in.spircs and ex- impersonal. In all conversation Irotween 
pires its air. It j:onversc 5 with truths that two person.?, tacit reference is made, as to 
have always been spoken in the world, and a third party, to a common nature. That 
becomes conscious of a closer sympathy third party or common nature is not social ; 
with Zeno and Arrian, than with persons in it is impersonal ; is God. And so in groups 
the house. w^here debate is earnest, and especially on 

This is ^he law of moral and of mental high questions, the conqiany become aware 
gain. The simple rise a.s by specific levity, that the thought rises to an equal level in all 
not into a particular virtue, but into the bosoms, — that all have a sjnritiuil property 
region of all the virtues. Tliey arc in the in what xvas said, as ^ve]l as the sayer. 
spirit whJtli contains them all. The soul They all become waser than llief were. It 
requires purity, but purity is not it ; requires arches over them like a temple, this unity 
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of thought, in which every heart beats with I 
nobler sense of power and duty, and thinks 
and acts with unusual solemnity. All are 
conscious of attaining to a higher self- 
possession. There is a certain wisdom of 
humanity^which is connnon to the greatest 
men with the lowest, and which our ordinary 
education often labours to silence and ob- 
struct. The mind is one, and the best 
minds, who love truth for its own sake, 
think much less of ]>roperty in truth. They 
accept it thankfully everywhere, and do not 
label or .stamp it with a.ny man’s name, for 
it is theirs Jong beforehand, and from j 
eternity. 'I'he learned anrl the studious of j 
thought have no monopoly of wisdom, j 
Their violence of direction in some degree [ 
disqualifie.s thorn to think truly. \Vc owe j 
many valuable observations to people who ■ 
arc not very acute or profound, and who say j 
the thing without effort, which we want and 
have long been hunting in vain, 'riie action 
of the soul is oftener in that which is fi-Jl and 
left un.said, than in that which i.s said in any 
conversation. It broods o^'(‘r every society, 
and they imconseiously .seek for ••in caeh 
Other. Wo know betic'r than wo do. We 
do not yet possess ourselves, and wc know 
at the same time that we are mueh more. I 
feel the .same truth how often in my trivial 
conversation with luy neighbours, thatsorne- 
wliat higher in each overlooks this by-play, 
andjove nod.stojove from behind eacli of ns. 

Men descend to meet. In their habitual 
and mean .service to the world, for which 
they forsake their native nobleness, they 
resemble those Arabian sheiks, who dwell 
in mean houses, and afle-ct an external 
poverty, to escape, the rapacity of the I’aelia, 
and reserve all thein display of wealth for 
their interior and guanled retirements. 

As it i.5 pre.seni in all persons, .so it is in 
every period of life. It i.s adult already in 
the infant man. I n ]iiy dealing with my child, 
my I-atin and Greek, my aeeoniplishnient-S 
and my money, stead me nothing ; but as 
much soul as 1 have avails. If I am wilful, 
he sets his will .ngainst mine, one for one, 
and leave,? me, if I please, the di'gradalion 
of beating him by my .suj>erionty of strength. 
But if I renounce my will, and act for the 
soul, setting that up as umpire between us 
two, out of his young eyes looks the same 
soul ; he reveres and loves with me. 

The .soul is die perceiver and rcvealcr of 
truth. We know' truth wiicn wc see it, let 
sceptic and .^coffer say wltat they choose. 
Foolish pcopl(! asii you, when you have 
spoken what they do not wish to hear, ' How 
do you know it Is trutli, and hot an error of 
your ownf ’ know truth w hen wo sec it, 
from opinion, as we know when wc are 


awake that we are awake. It was a grand 
sentence of lEmanuel Swedenborg, which 
would alone indicate the greatness of that 
man’.s perception, — ^‘It is no proof of a 
man's understanding to be able to confirm 
whatever he please-s ; but to be able to dis- 
cern that w'bal is true is true, and that what 
is filsc is false, this is the mark and character 
of intelligence, ■’ In the book I read, .the 
good thought returns to me, as every truth 
will, the image of the whole soul. To the 
bad thought which I find in it, the same 
soul becomes a discerning, separating sword, 
and lops it away. We are wi.ser than wc 
know. If we will not interfere with our 
thought, but will .act entirely, or see how the 
thing stands in God, we know the particular 
thing, and everything, and every man. For 
the Maker of all things and all persons 
stands behind us, and. casts liis dread 
omniseienee through us over things. 

but beyond this recognition of its own in 
]).'u*ticular pas.sagcs of the individual’.s expe- 
rience, it rdso reveals truth. And here wc 
should seek to reinforce our.selvcs by its very 
presence, and to .speak with a worthier, 
loftier strain of that advent. For the soul’s 
communication of truth is the highest event 
in nature, .since it then does not give some- 
what from itself, but it givc.s itself, (jr passes 
into and hccomcs that man whom it en- 
lightens ; or, in proportion to that truth he 
receives, it lakes him to itself. 

Wa distingui.sh the annoimcementi of the 
soul, its manifestations of its own nature, 
by the tin tn K eve hit ion. These are always 
attended by the emotion of the sublime. 
For thi.s communication is an intiux of the 
Divine mind into our mind, it is an ebb of 
the individual rivulet before the flowing 
surges of llie sea of life. F.very di.stinct 
ap])relicnsion of this central commandment 
agitatC-s men with awe and delight. A thrill 
passes through all men at the reception of 
new truth, or at the performance of a great 
action, which comes out of the heart of 
nature. In these communications, the 
power to see is not separated from the will to 
do, but the insight proceeds from obedience, 
and the obedience proceeds from a joyful 
perception. Every moment when the indi- 
vidual feels himself invaej^^d by it is memor- 
able. By the nece.ssity of our constitution, 
a certain enlluisiasm attends the individual s 
consciousness of that l.)ivine presence. The 
character and duration of lhi.s enthusiasm 
varies with the state of the indii^idual, from 
an ecstasy and trance and prophetic inspira- 
tion, --^which is its rarer appearance, — to the 
fiiiiUest glow of virtuous emotion, in which 
form it warms, like our househeld fires, all 
the families and associations of men, and 
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makes society possible. A certain tendency 
to insanity has always attendedi the opening 
of the religious sense in men, as if they had 
-been “ blasted with evccss of light." The 
trances of Socrates, the " union" of Plotinus, 
the vision of Porphyry, the conversion of 
Paul, the aurora of Behinen, the convulsions 
of George Fox and his Quakers, the illumi- 
nation of Swedenborg, arc of this kind. 
What was in tlic case of these remarkable 
persons a ravishment has, in iiiminierable 
instances in common life, been exhibited in 
less 'Striking manner, Fveryv/here the his- 
tory of religion betrays a tendency to en- 
thusiasm. The laplure of the Moravian 
and Quietist ; tlic opening of the internal 
sense of tlic Word, in the language of the 
New Jerusalem Chnrcli ; the of the 

Calvin istic cluirches ; the ^ t/tvvVffa’J of the 
Methodists, are varying forms of tluiL sliud- 
‘derof awe and delight with which the indi- 
vidual soul always mingles witfi the universal 
soul. 

The nature of those revelations is the 
same ; they are jxircepiion.s of tin: absolute 
law. They are solutions of the soul’s own 
questions. 'I’hey do not answer the questions 
which the underslauding asks. The .soul 
answers never t)y words, but by the thing 
itself that i.s inquired .after. 

Revelation is the disclosure of the .soul. 
The popular notion of a revelation is, lliat 
it is a telling of fortunes. In past oracles 
of the fioul, the understanding seeks to find 
answers to sensual questions, and undertakes 
to tell from God liow Jong men shall exist, 
what their liands shall do, and who .shall bo 
their company, adding names, and dates, 
and places. ;Biit wc must pick no locks. 
We must check this low curiosity. An 
answer in words is delusive ; it is really no 
answer to the qiie.stions you ask. I^o not 
require a description of the countries to- 
wards which you sail, 'I'ho description docs 
not describe them to you, and to-morrow 
you arrive there, and know them by inhabit- 
ing them. Men ask concerning the immor- 
tality of the soul, the employments of heaven, 
the state of tlic sinner, and so forth. They 
even dream thalt Jesus has left rcplie.s to 
precisely these interrogatories. Never a 
moment did that sublime spirit speak in 
their patois. I'o \ruth, justice, love, the 
attributes of the soul, tlie idea of immutable- 
ness is essentially associated, Jesus, living 
in these moral sentiments, heedless of sensual 
fortunes, hCeding only the manifestations of 
. these, never made the separation of the idea 
of diu^tion from the essence of these attri- 
butes, nor uttered a syllable concerning the 
duration of the soul. It was left to his 
disciples to sever duration from the moral 


elements, and to teach the immortality of 
the soul as a doctrine, and maintain it be 
evidences. The moment the doctrine of 
the immortality is .separately taught, man 
i.s alreidy fallen. In the flowing of love, in 
the adoration of humility, there is no ques- 
tion of continuance. No inspired man ever 
asks this question, or condescends to these 
evidences. For tlie soul is true to itself, 
and the man iit whom it is .shed abroad 
Ciinnot wander fronv the present, which is 
infinite, to a futme which would be finite. 

These questions which we lust to afik 
about the future an;; a confession of siij. 
God has no answer for them. No answer 
ill words can reply to a question of things. 
It is notin .an arbitrary “ dccri;e of God," but 
in the nature of man, that a veil shuts down 
on the fads of to-morrow ; for tVio soul will 
not have us read any other cipher tlian that 
of cause and effect. J 3 y thi.s veil, which 
curtains events, it instructs the children of 
men to live in to-day. The only mode of 
obtaining an answer to these questions of 
the senses is to forego all low ctirio.siLy, and, 
accepliiii'j|tlie tide of being which floats us 
into the .secret of nature, work and live, 
work anil live, and all unawares the ad- 
vancing .soul has built and forged for itself 
a new condition, and the question and the 
answer are one. 

By the same Arc, vital, consecrating, 
celestial, which burns until it shall dissolve 
all thing.s into the waves and surges of an 
ocean of light, we see and know e.ach other, 
and what spirit each is of. Who can tell 
the grounds of hi.s knowledge of the character 
of llie several individuals in his circle of 
friends? No man. Yet their acts and 
words do not dis:ip[joiiU him. In that man, 
though 1)0 knew no ill of Iiim, he put no 
trust. Til that other, though they had 
.seldom met, authentic signs li.id yet jiasscd, 
to .signify that he miglit be trusted as one 
who had an interest in his own character. 
We know each other very well, — which of 
us lias been just to him.self, and whether 
that which we teach or behold is only an 
aspiration, or is our honest effort also. 

We arc all di.scerners of spirii-s. That 
diagnosis lic.s aloft in our life or unconscious 
power. The intercourse of society — its 
trade, its religion, it.s friend.ships, its quarrels 
— is one wide, judicial investigation of charac- 
ter. In full court, or in small committee, 
or confronted face to face, accuser and 
accused, men offer themsclve.s to be judged. 
Against their will they exhibit those decisive 
trifles by which character is rearl. But who 
judges? and what? Not our understanding. 
We do not road them by learning or craft. 
No ; the wisdom of tlie wise man consists 
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herein, that he does not judge them ; he 
lets them judge themselves, and merely 
reads and records their own verdict. 

, By virtue of this inevitable nature, private 
will is overpowered, and, nruigre our efforts 
or our imperfeclitjus, your genius will speak 
from you, .and mine from me. 'ITiat which 
we are, we shall teach, not voluntarily, but 
involuntarily. 'I'liouglits come, into our 
minds by avetiues whicli wc never left open, 
and liuuigbl.s go out of our minds through 
avenues whicii never voluntarily opened. 
Character teaches over our liead. 'I'lic in- 
fallible index of true progress is found in 
the lone thii man lakes. Neither !iis age, 
nor his hri'.ecling, nor comj)any, nor book.s, 
nor actions, nor talent.s, nor all together, can 
hinder him from being deferential to a higher 
spirit than his own. If he have not found i 
his home in God, his niannors, his forms of 
speech, the Uu n of his sentences, tlic build, 
shall I say, of all his opinions, will involnn- 
taiily confess it, ]c:t him brave it cnit how 
he will. If he have found his ci'iitre, tin: 
Deity will shine through him, through all 
the di.sguises of ignorance, of img^iial tem- 
perament, of uufavonrahlc circumstance. 
'I'hc tone of seeking is one, and the tone of 
having is another. 

'I'lic gre;it distinction between teachers 
sacred or literary,— between poets like Her- 
bert, and poets like IVijie, — between ])hilo- 
sophers like .Spinoza, Kant, and Cloleridge, 
and pliilosoi^hers like Locke, I’aloy, Maclcin- 1 
tosh, ,and Stewart, — Iietwoen men of the 
world, who are reckoned accomplished 
talkers, and here and there a fervent mystic, 
prophesying, half insane under the infinitude 
of his lliouglit, — is, tliat one class speaJe 
from within, or from e.x])erience, .as parlies 
and possessors of the fact ; and the other 
class, wiihout, as spectators merely, or 
perhaps as actjii uiiled with the fict on the 
evidence of third persons. It is of no use 
to preach to me from without. I can do 
that too easily myself, Jesus speaks always 
from within, and in a degree that trail seen ds 
all others. In that is the miracle. I believe 
beforehand that it ought so to be. All men 
Stand continually in the expectation of the 
appearance o'" such a teacher. Hut if a man 
do not speak from within the veil, where 
the w'ord is one tvith that it tells of, let him 
lowly confess it. 

The same Ckmiiscicncc flows into the 
intellect, and makes what we call genius. 
Much of the wisdom of tlie world is not 
wisdom, and the illuminated class of 
men are no doubt superior to literary Hrme, 
and are not writers. Among the multitude 
of scholaa and authors, we feel no hallow- 
ing presence ; W'c are sensible of a knack 
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and skill rather than of inspiration ; 
have a light, find know not whence it comes, 
and call it their own ; their talent is some 
e.x.aggoraled faculty, some overgrown mem- 
ber, so that tlieir .strength is a disease. In 
these instances the intellectual gifts do not 
make the impression of virtue, hut almost 
of vice ; and we feel that a man’s talents 
•Stand in the way of his advancement in 
truth. But genius is religious. It is a 
larger imbibing of the common heart. It is 
not anomalous, hut more like, and not less 
like Ollier men. '1 here is, in all great poets, 
a wisdom of liiimanity which is superior to 
any talents they c.xereise. The author, the 
wit, the partisan, the fine gentleman, does 
not take place of the man. Humanity 
.shines in Homer, in Chaucer, in Spenser, 

I in Shakspeare, in Milton, They arc content 
with truth- 'i'hey use the positive degree. 
Tln.‘y seem frigid and phlegmatic to tlro.se 
who have been spiei-d with the frantic pas- 
.sioii and violent coloniing of inferior, but 
j)oi>ular writers. I'or they are poets by the 
iVeo course which they allow to the inform- 
ing .soul, which through their eyes beholds 
again, and blesses the things which it bath, 
niade. The soul is superior to its knovv- 
leilgc ; wi.sor than any of its works. The 
great poet makes u.s feel our own wealth, 
and then we think le.ss of his compositions, 
His liest conmumication to our mind is to 
teach us to despise all he has done. Shak- 
I .spearo carries us to such a lofty sti’uin of 
iulelligcnt activity, as to suggest a wealth 
which beggars hi.s ot\'u ; and w'e then feel 
that the splendid works which he has created, 
and whie.il in other hours wo extol as a sor4 
of self-existent yioctry, take no stronger 
hold of real nature than llie shadow of a 
jiassing traveller on the rock. The inspira- 
tion which uttered itself in Hamlet and‘Lear 
could utter things a.s good from day to day, 
for ever Why, then, should I make ac- 
count of Hamlet and I.car, a.s if we had not 
the soul from which they fell as syllables 
from the tongue? 

'I'his energy does not descend into indi- 
vidrml life on any other condition lh.an entire 
possession. It comes to- the lowly and 
simple ; it comes to whomsoever will put off 
what is foreign and proud ; it comes as in- 
.^ight ; it comes as serenity and grandeur. 
When we sec those whom it inhabits, we 
are apprised of new degrees of greatness. 
From that inspiration the man comes back 
with a changed tone. He dods not talk 
with men with an eye to their opinion. He 
tries them. It requires of tis to be plain 
and true. The vain traveller attempts to 
embellish his life by quoting my, lord, and 
llie prince, and the gomuessi who thus said 
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or did io him. The ambitious^^ulgar show 
you their spooris, and broodies, and rings, 
and preserve their cards and compliments. 
The more cultivated, in their account of 
their own experience, cull out the pleasing, 
poetie circiiinstanec, — llic visit to Rome, 
the nmn of genius they saw, the brilliant 
friend they know ; still further on, perhaps, 
the gbrgefjus landscape, the niountain lights, 
the mountain thoughts, they enjoyed yester- 
day, — and so seek to throw a romantic colour 
over their life. But the soul that ascends 
to worsliip the great God is pLiin and true ; 
has no rose-colour, no line friends, no 
chivalry, no adventures ; does not want 
admiration ; dwells in the hour that now is, 
ill the earnest evpi.'riencc of the common 
day, — by reason of the present raonient and 
the mere trifle having become porous to 
\houglit, and bibulous of the sea of light. 

Converse with a Tuiiid that is grandly 
simple, and literature looks like word-catch- 
ing. The simplest utleraiiecs are worlliicst 
to he written, yet are they so chc;ip, and so 
things of course, that, in the infinite riches 
of the soul, it is like gathering a few pebbles 
off the ground, or bottling a little air m a 
phial, when the whole earth and the whole 
atmosphere arc ours. Nothing can puss 
there, or. make you one of the circle, but the 
CJisting .aside your ti’appings, and dealing 
mail to man in naked truth, plain confession, 
and omniscient affirmation. 

Souls such as these treat you as* gods 
would ; walk as gods in the earth, acevjit- 
ing witliout any admiration your wit, your i 
bounty, your virtue even, — say rather your 
act of duty, for your virtue tlic-y own as their 
: proper blood, royal as lliciiisoivcs, and over- 
royal, and the father of the gods. But 
' what rebuke their plain fiulernal bearing 
casts on the mutual flattery with whicli 
iuthors solace each other and wound thcni- 
ielvcs 1 ■ These flatter not. I do not wonder j 
that these men go to see Cromwell, and j 
Christina, and Charles the ISecond, and j 
[anies the First, and the Grand Turk. For j 
they are, in their own elevation, llie fellows ' 
of icings, and mivst feci the servile tone of 
conversation in the world. They must 
Eilways be a godsend to prince.s, for they 
confront them, a King to a king, without 
ducking or concession, and give a high 
nature the refreshment and satisfaction of 
resistance, of plain humanity, of even com- 
panionship, land of new ideas. They leave 
them wi-ser and superior men. Souls like 
these malice us feel that sincerity is more 
excellent than flattery. Deal so plainly \vith 
man and wqman, as to constrain the utmost 
sinceri^, and destroy all hope of trifling with 
you. It is the highest compliment you can 


pay. Their ' ' highest praising," said Milton, 
“is not flattery, and their plainest advice 
is a kind of praising." 

! Ineffable is the union of man and God in 
every act of the soul. The simplest person, 
who in his integrity worshiijs God, becomes 
God : yet for ever and ever the inlliix of this 
better and universal self is new and uu.search- 
able. It inspires .awe and astonishment. 

! How dear, how sootliing to man, arises the 
idea of God, peoj'ling the lonely place, 
effacing the scars of our mistakes and dis- 
appointments ! When we h.ave broken our 
god of tradition, and cca.sed from our god 
of rhetoric, then may God lire the heart 
with his presence. It is the doubling of llio 
heart itself, nay, the iurmite enlargement of 
the heart, with a power of growl h to a new 
infinity on every side. It inspires in man 
ail infallible trust. He lias not the convic- 
tion, Imt the sight, that the best is the true, 
and may in that thought ea.sily dismiss all 
particular uncertainties and fears, and ad- 
journ to the sure revelation of lime, tlie 
solution o^his private riddles. He is .sure 
that his welfare is dear to the heart of being. 
In the presence of hw to hi.s mind, he i.s 
overflowed with a reliance so univensal, tliat 
it swce[)s away all dicrished hopes and the 
most stable projects of mortal condition in 
its flood, I Io believes that he cannot escape 
from his gooil. The tluug.s Unit are rcMlly 
for thee gravitate to thee. You are running 
to seek your friend. ]..et your feet run, hut 
your mind need not. If you do not I’md 
him, will you not ac<|ui«.’sco that it is best 
you siionld not lind him? for there i.s a 
power, which, as it is in you, is in Inm also, 
and could therefore very well bring yon to- 
gether, if it were fur the best. You are pre- 
paring willi eagernes.s to go and render a 
service to which your talent and your taste 
invite you, the love of men and the hope of 
fame. 1 fas it not occurred to you, that you 
liave no right to go imles.s you are (iqually 
willing to be prevented from going? O, 
believe, as thon livest, that every sound that 
is spokcMi over the round world, which thou 
; oughtest to bear, will vibrate on thine ear ! 
Fvery inovcrb, every book, evi.’ry byword 
that belongs to thee foj-aid or comfort, shall 
surely come liomo tlii’ough open or winding 
passages. F.very frienrl whom not thy fan- 
tastic will, but the great and tender heart in 
thee craveth, shall lock thee in hi.s embrace. 
And this, because the heart in thee is the 
heart of all ; not a valve, not a w.nll, not an 
intersection is there anywhere in ruiture, but 
one blood rolls iininlerrujiledly an endless 
circulation through all men, as ihcAvater of 
the globe is all one sea, and, truly seen, its 
tide is one, 
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Let man, then, learn the revelation of all' 
‘ nature and all thought to his heart ; this, 
namely, that the Iligliest dwells with him ; 
that the sources of nature are in hia own 
mind, if the sentiment of duty is there. lint 
if he would know what the great Clod 
speaketh, he must ' gi> into his closet and 
shut the door,' as Jesus s;iid. God will not 
make himself manifest to cowards. He 
must greatly listen to himself, withdrawing 
himself from all the accents of other men’s 
devotion. Isveii their prayers arc hurtful 
to him, until he have made Ijis own. Our 
religion vulgarly stands on numhers of he- 
lievers. Whenever the appeal is made — 
no matter how indirectly — to numbers, pro- 
clamation is then ami there made, that 
religion is not. lie that finds God a sweet, 
enveloping thought to him never counts his 
company. Wlieii I sit in that presence, 
who shall dare to come in? When I rest 
in perfect Inimilily, wlieu I Imrn with pure 
love, wli.it can C'alvin or Swedenborg .say? ' 

It makes no dilferenec w hctlaa- the appeal 
is to immljcrs or to one. 'I'hof faitli that 
slaiKls on authority is not faith. 'I'he re- 
liance on authorily measures the decline of 
religion, the withdrawal of the soul. The 
position men have giveji to jc.sus, now for 
many cenlMi ie.s of history, is a jiusitioii of 
auihoriiic It eharacterizes themselves. It 
cannot alter the eternal facts. Great is the 
.son!, and plain. It i.s no llaUerer, it is no 
follower ; it iievt'r appeals irom itself, Jt 
believes in itself. In fore the immense possi- 
bilities r)f mait, all mere t. vju’rience, all pa.st 
biograpliy, howi vcr sjiotle.ss and sainted, 
shrinks awiiy, Ilefore that heaven which 
otir prcsmUimciits foreshow us, we cannot 
easily praise any form of lifi; we have seen 
or read of. We not only alhrin that we 
have few great men, Init, ahsolutely speak- 
ing, tliat we have none ; that we have no 
liistnry, no record of any character or mode 
of living, that entirely contents us. The 
saints and demigods whom history wonship.s 
wc arc constrained to accept w ith a grain of 
allowance. I’hough in our lonely ho\irs wc 
draw a new strengdh out of their memory, 
yet, pressed on our atleiuion, as they are by 
tlu! thoughtless and customary, they fatigue 
and invade. The .soul gives itself, alone, 
original, and pure, to tlic Lonely, Original, 
and Pure, vvi.o, on that condition, gladly 
irtfiabits, leads, and speaks through it. 
Then is it glad, ycang. and nimble. It is 
not wise, but it sees through all things. It 
is not called religious, hut it is innocent. 
It calls the light its owm, and feels that the 
grass g^v, s .-.nfi tlte .stone falls by a law 
inferior to, and tlepcndent on, its nature.. 
Behold; it saith, I am born into the great, 
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the universal mind. I, the imperfect, adore 
my own Perfect. I am somehow receptive 
of the great soul, and thereby I do overlook 
the sun anti the stars, and feci them to be 
the fair accidents and effects which change 
and pass. More and more the surges "of 
cveila.sting nature enter into me, and I be- 
come public and human in my regards and 
actions. So come I to live in thoughts, 
and act with energies, which are immortal. 
U’lius revering the soul, and learning, as 
the ancient said, that “its beauty is im- 
mense,” man will come to see that the 
world is the perennial miracle which the 
soul worketh, and be less astonished atpar- 
tieular wonders ; he will learn that there is 
no profane history ; that all history is 
sacred ; that the universe is represented in 
an atom, in a moment of time. He will 
wx'avc no longer a spotted life of shreds and 
patches, blithe will live with a divine unity. 
He w ill cease froin w’lial i.s base and frivo- 
lous ill his life, and be content with all place.s 
and with any service lie can render. He 
will ealiiily front the morrow iu the negli- 
geney «>f dial trust wliieh carries God with 
it, and so hath already the whole future in 
the botloiu of the heart, 
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Nature centres into biilLs, 

Ami her pnuul ephcuierals, 

Fast to .surface and outside, 

Sean the jirofile of the sphere J 
Knew they what th.at signified, 

A new geuesri were here. 

Tiiii eye is the first circle ; the horizon 
wiiicli it forms is the second ; and through- 
out nature this primary figure i.s repealed 
without end. It is llie highest emblem in 
the cipher of the world. St. Augustine de- 
scrihotl the nature of God as a circle whose 
centre was everywhere, and its circumference 
nowhere. We are all our lifetime reading 
the co])ioiis sense of this first of forms. One 
moral we have already deduced, in consider- 
ing the circular or compensatory character 
of every human action. Anotlier analogy 
we shall now trace ; that every action admits 
of being outdone. Our life is an apprentice- 
ship to the truth, that around' every circle 
another can be drawn ; ■ that there is no end 
in nature, but every end is a beginning ; 
that there is always another dawn risen on 
midnoon, and under every drop a lower 
deep o]:)ens, 

'Phis fact; as far as it symbolizes the moral 
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fact of the Unattainable, the fixing Perfect, 
around which the hands of man can never 
meet, at once the inspirer and condemner of 
every success, may conveniently serve us to 
connect niany illustrations of human power 
in every department. 

There are no fixtures in nature. The uni- 
verse is fluid and volatile. Permanence is 
but a word of degrees. Our globe seen l)y 
God is a trans|>arent law, not a mass of facts. 
The law dissolves the fact and holds it fluid. 
Our culture is the predominance of an idea 
which draws after it tliis train of cities and 
institutions. Let us rise into another idea ; 
they will disappear. The Greek sculpture 
is all melted away, as if it hail been statues 
of ice ; here and there a solitary figure, or 
fragment remaining, as we sec flecks and 
scraps of snow left in eohl dells .and niouu- 
.tain clefts, in Ttmc nnrl July. For tin; genius 
that created it creates now somewhat else. 
'I'lie Greek letters last a little longer, l)ut are 
already passing under the same sentence, 
and tumbling into the inevitable pit which 
the creation of new thought opens for all 
tliat is old. The new continents are built 
out of the ruins of an old planet ; the new 
races fed out of the decomposition of tin; 
foregoing. New arts destroy the old. See 
the invi.;stmont of capital in aqueducts made 
ii=,i!less by hydraulics ; fortifications, by gun- 
l>owder ; roads and canals, by railways ; 
sails, by steam ; steam, by electricity. 

You Admire this tower of granite, wea- 
thering the hurts of so many ages. Yet a 
little waving hand built tliis huge wall, and 
that whieli builds is better than that which 
is liuilt. 'I'he hand that built can topple it 
down much faster. Better than the hand, 
and nimbler, was the irivisildo thought whicli 
wrought through it ; and thus ever, behind 
the coarse effect, is a fine cause, whicli, being 
narrowly seen, is itself the effect of a finer 
cause. Fverything looks permanent until 
its secret is known. A rich estate appears 
to woman a firm and lasting fact ; to a mer- 
chant, one easily created out of any mate- 
rials, and easily lost. An orchard, good 
tillage, good grounds, seem a fi.xture, like a 
gold-mine, or a fiver, to a citizen ; Init to a 
large farmer, not much more fixed ihan the 
state of the crop. ^Nature looks provokingly 
stable and secular, but it has a ctiuse like all 
the rest ; and when once I comprehend that, 
will these fields stretch so iminov.ably wide, 
the.se leaves hang so individually consider- 
able? Pennanence is a word of degrcc.s. 
Everything is medial, ^Toons arc no more 
bounds to spiritual power than bat-balls. 

The key to every man is his thought. 
Sturdy and defying though he look, he h.as 
4 helm which he obeys, which is the idea 


after which all his facts are classified. He 
can only be reformed by showing him a new 
idea which commands his own. The life of 
m.an h a self-evolving circle, whicli, from a 
ring imperceptibly small, rushes on all sides 
outwards to new and larger circles, and that 
without end. The extent to which this 
generation of circles, wheel without wlieel, 
will go, depends on the force or truth of tlie 
individual soul. For it is the inert ofthrt of 
each llioiighi, having formed itself into a 
circular tvavc of chcuinslance, — as, for in- 
stance, an empire, rule.s of an art, a local 
usage, a religious rite,— to heap itself on that 
ridge, and to solitlify and liem in the life. 
Ihit if the .soul is quick and strong, it bursts 
over that boundary on .all sides, andexpand.s 
another orbit on tlie great dee['), whicli also 
runs up into a liigh wave, w ith attempt again 
to stop and to bind. But the heart refuses 
to be imprisoned ; in its first and narrow^est 
pulses, it already tonils outw'ard with a va.st 
force, and to immense and innumerable 
expansions. 

Every nUirnatc fact is only the first of a 
new’ serii*. I'lvery general law only a par- 
lieular fact of sonic more general law pre- 
sently to di.sclose itself. 'Dierc is no outside, 
no enclosing wall, no circumference to us. 
The man finishes, his story, — how good ! 
how final ! how it [nit-s a new face on all 
tilings ! ITo fills tlie sky, Lo ! on the otiicr 
side rises also a man, ami draw.s a circle 
around tlic circle we had just pronounced 
the outline of the sphere, 'i'hcn already is 
our first speaker n<H man, but only a first 
speaker, lli.s only rcdre.s.s is fortluvith lo 
draw a circle outside of liis antagonist. And 
so men do by themselves, 'riie rosiill of to- 
day, which haunts the mind and cannot be 
cscai)ed, will presently be abridged into a 
word, and the jirineiple that '^eeincd to cx- 
])Iain nature wall itself lie included as one 
example of a bolrlcr goneralizaliou. In the 
lliought of to-morrow tlicro is a power to 
upheave all thy creed, .all the creeds, all the 
literatures, of the nations, and marshal lltee 
to a Heaven which no epic dream has yet 
tlepiete.d. F.vcry man is not so tnueli a work- 
man in the world, as he is a suggestion of 
that he should be. Men walk as prophecies 
of the next age. 

Step by stop w'C scale thi.s mysterious 
ladder : the steps arc action.s ; the new 
prospect i.s power. I'.very se.veral result is 
threatened and judgcjl hy that W'hich follows. 
Every one seetns to be contradicted by the 
new ; it i.s only liniilod by the new. I’he 
new statement is always bated Ijy the old, 
and, to those dwelling in tlie old, comes like 
an abyss of scepticism. Ikit the* eye soon 
gets wonted to it, for the eye and it arc 
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effects of one cause ; then its intiocency and 
benefit appear, and presently, all its energy 
spent, it pales and dwindles before the reve- 
lation of the new hour. 

Fear not the now gonerrdization. Does 
the fact look crass and material, Ihreateiiiiig 
to degrade thy theory of spirit? Resist it 
not ; it goes to refine and raise thy theory 
of matter just as much, 

'I hero are no fixtures to men, if we appeal 
to conscioLisnc.ss. Jsvery man supposes him- 
self not to be fully understood ; and if there 
is any inith in him, if he rests at last on the 
divine soul, I see not how it can be other- 
wise. The last chamber, the last closet, lie * 
must feel, was never opened ; there is always 
a residuum unknown, unana1yz.ible. That 
is, every man helievcs that he has a greater 
possibility. 

Our moods do not believe in each other. 
To-day I atn full of thoughts, and can write 
what I please. I sec no reason why i should 
not have the same thought, the same power 
of expression, to-inorrow. What I write, 
whilst I write it, seems the most natural 
thing in the world ; luit yesterda3* 1 saw a 
dreary vacuity in this direction in which now 
I sec so mticli ; and a month hence, I doubt 
not, I shall wonder who he was tliat wrote 
so many continuous ]nges. Alas for this 
infirm faith, this will not strenuous, this vast 
ebb of a vast flow ! I am Gud in nature ; 1 
am a weed by the w.all. 

The continual cn’ort to raise himself above 
himself, to work a piteli alxwe his last lu iglit, 
betrays itself in a man’s relations. We thirst 
for approhatiim, yet cannot forgive the ap- 
prover. 'J’he sweet of nature is love ; yet, 
if I have a friend, I am lorniented by my 
impci-feclions. 'Hie love of me accuses the j 
Other party. If he were high enough to \ 
slight me, then could I love liim, and rise I 
by my affection to new heights. A man’s [ 
growtli is seen in tliu .successive choirs of his 
friends. For every friend whom he loses 
for inuh, he gains a Ijetler, I thought ns I 
walked in the woods ami mused on my 
friends, why should I play with them iliis 
game of idolatry? I know and see too well, 
when not vohint;irily blind, the si)eedy limits 
of persons called high and worthy. Rich, 
noble, and givat they are by the liberality of 
our speech, but truth is sad. O blessed 
Spirit, whom T for'.ake for these, they art 
not thou ! Itv( ry [icr.sonal consideration 
that we allov. costs us heavenly state. We 
sell the thrones of a.igds for a short and 
turbulent pleasure. 

How often must wo Icaru this lesson? 
Men cease to interest us when we find their 
limitaliont- Tue only sin is limitation. As 
soon as you once come up witli a man's 


limitations, it is all over with him. Has he > 
talents? has ho enterprise? has he know- 
ledge? it l)Oots not. Infinitely alluring and 
attractive was he to you yesterday, a great 
liope, a sea to .swim in ; now, you have 
ff.mnd his shores, found it a pond, and you 
care not if you never see it again, 

Facli new step we take in thought recon- 
ciles twenty seemingly discordant facts, as 
expressions of one law, Aristotle and Plato 
are reckoned the respective heads of two 
sehooLs. A wise man will see that Ari-stotle 
Platonizes. By going one step farther back 
hi thought, discordant opinions are recon- 
ciled, by being seen to be two extremes of 
one principle, and we can never go so far 
linek as to preclude a still higher vision, 

Beware when the great Ciod lots loose a 
thinker on this planet. 'I’hen all things are 
at risk. It is as when a conflagration has - 
biijkcii out in a great city, and no man 
knows what is safe, or where it will end. 
’I’here is not a piece of science, but its flank 
may be turned to-nionow ; there is not any 
literary reputation, not the so-called eternal 
names of fame, that may not be revised and 
condemned. The very hopes of man, the 
'thtnigiits of hi ', heart, the religion of nations, 
the manners and morals of mankind, are all 
at the mercy of a new generalization. Gene- 
ralization is alw.ays a new influx of the 
divinity into the mind. Hence the thrill 
that-attends it. 

Valour consists in the power bf self- 
recovery, so that a man cannot have his 
Hank turned, cannot be out-gcneralled, but 
|)iit liini where you will, he stands. This 
can only be Iry liis preferring truth to his 
past apprehension of truth ; and his alert 
aeceiUance of it, from whatever r[uarf.er ; the 
intrepid convietion that his laws, his* rela- 
tions to society, ins Ghristianity, his world, 
may at any lime be superseded and decease. 

There arc degrees in idealism. Wc learn 
first to play with it academically, as the 
magnet was once a toy. Tlien wc see in the 
iicyday of youth and poetry that it may be 
true, that it is li ne in gleams and fragments. 
Then, its countenance waxes stern and 
grand, and wo sec tliat it must be true. It 
now sliows itself ethical and practical. We 
learn that God is ; that ,he is in me ; and 
that all things arc shadows of him. The 
idealism of Berkeley is only a crude state- 
ment of the ideal i.sm of Jesus, and that again 
is :i crude statement of the faft, that all 
nature i.s the rapid efflux of goodness exe^ 
cuting and organizing itself. Much more 
obviously is history and the state of the 
world at anyone time directly dependent on 
the intellectual classification then^'existing in 
the minds of men. 'I’he things which are 
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dear to at this hour arc Jt> on account 
of the ideas which have emerged on their 
mental horizon, and which cause the present 
order of things as a tree bears its apples. 
A new degree of culture would instantly i 
revolutionize the entire system of human 
pursuits. 

Conversation is a game of circles. In 
conversation we pluck up the lermini which 
bound the comtnoit of silence on every side. 
I'he parties are not to be judged by the si)irit 
they partake and even exi)re.ss under this 
Penteeost. To-morrow they will have re- 
ceded from this high-water mark. To- 
morrow you shall find the.in sloojung under 
the old pack-saddles. Yet let us enjoy the 
cloven llamo whilst it glows on our walls. 
When each new .speaker strikes a new light, 
emancipates us from the 0[)[)rossian of the 
la.st speaker, to opi^ress u.s with the great- 
ness and exclusiveness of his ow’ii thought, 
then yields us to another redeemer, wc seem 
to recover our rights, to become men. O, 
what truths profound and executable only in 
ages and orbs are supposed in theamunmee- 
ment of every irutli ! In common hours, 
society .sits cold an<l statucstiuc. We ail 
stand wailing, empty,— knowing, possibly, 
that we can be full, surrounded’ by mighty 
symbols which are not symbols to us, but 
prose and trivial toys. Tlien comelh the 
god, and converts the statues into liery men, 
and bj' a fla.slt of hi.s eye burns up the veil 
which shrouded all things, and the meaning 
of the veiy furniture, of cup and saucer, of 
chair and clock and taster, is manifest. 
The facts which loomed so large in the fogs 
of yesterday — property, climate, breeding, 
personal beauty, and the like — have strangely 
changed their proportions. All that we 
reckoned settled shakes and rattles ; and 
literatures, cities, climates, religions, leave 
their foundations, and dance before our 
eyes. And yet hero again see the swift cir- 
cumspection 1 (iood as is discourse, silence 
is better, and shames it. The length of the 
discourse indicates the distance of thought 
betwixt the speaker and the hearer. If liiey 
were at a perfeat understanding in any p.art, 
no words would be necessary thereon. If 
at one in all parts, no words be suffered. 

Literature is a boint outside of our hodi- 
ernal circle, through which a new one may 
be de.scribed. The use of literature is to 
afford us a platform whence wc may com- 
mand a view of our present life, a purchase 
by which we may move it. We fill ourselves 
with ancient learning, install ourselves the 
best we can in Greek, in Punic, in Roman 
houses, Qnly that we may wiselicr see j 
French, English, and American houses and 
modes of living. In like manner, we sea | 


literature best from the midst of wild nature, 
or from the din of affairs, or from a high 
religion. The field cannot be well seen 
from within the field. The astronomer must 
i have his diameter of the earth's orbit as a 
base to find the parallax of any star. 

'rhcrcforc we value the poet. All the 
argument and .all the wisdom is not in the 
encycloprcdia, or the treatise on metaphysics, 
or the Ik.idy t)f Divinity, but in the .sonnet 
or tlic play. In niy daily work I incline to 
repeat my old steps, and do not believe in 
romediid force, in the ]wwer of change and 
rc-form. Hut .some Petrarch or Ariosto, 
filled with the now wine of his imagination, 
writes me an ode or a brisk romance, full of 
I daring lliouglil and action. He smites and 
I arouses me with his shrill tones, bri'aks up 
I my svliolo chain of habits, and 1 open my 
tye on my ow n po.s.silnlities. He claps wings 
to the sides of all the soliil old lumber of the 
World, and I am capable once more of choos- 
ing a straight path in theory and practice. 
We have the .same need to command a 
view of ^le religion of the world. We can 
; never sec Christianity from the catechism : — 
from the paslun?s, from a boat in the pond, 
from amiiKst the songs of wood-1 >irds, we pos- 
sil.>ly may. Cleansed by the eleimmtal light 
and wind, steeped in the sea of beautiful 
form.s which tlio field offers us, we may 
chance to cast a right glance back upon 
biography. Clirislianity is rightly dear to 
the best of mankiuil ; yet was there never a 
young philo.soplier whose breeding had 
fallen into the Christian church, by whom 
that brave text of Ptiul's was not specially 
I)rizcd : “ Then shall also the Son be subject 
unto Him who put all things under him, 
that God may he all in all.” Let the claims 
and virtues of persons be never so great and 
welcome, the instinct of man presses eagerly 
onward to the imper.sonal and illimitable, 
and gladly anus itself against the dogma- 
tism of bigots with this generous word out 
of the book itself. 

The natural world may be conceived of as 
a system of concentric circles, and we now 
and then detect in nature slight di.slocations, 
which apprise us that this .surface on which 
xve now stand is not fixed, but sliding. 
These manifold tenacious qualities, this 
chemistry and vegetation, these metals and 
animals, which seem to stand there for their 
own sake, are means and methods only, — 
arc words of God, and as fugitive as other 
words. IIa.s the naturalist or clicini.st learned 
his craft, who has explored the gravity of 
I atoms and the elective affinities, who has 
j not yet discerned the deeper Irtv whereof 
j this is only a partial or approximate state- 
1 nient, namely, tlial like draws to like ; and 
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that the goods which belong to you gravi- 
tate to you, and need not be pursued with 
pains and cost? Yetis that statement ap- 
proximate also, and not final Omnipresence 
is a higher fact. Not through subtle, sub- 
terranean channels need friend and fitct be 
drawn to their counterpart, but, rightly 
considered these things jirc'cecd from the 
eternal generation of the soul Cause and 
effect are two sides of one fact. 

I’lie same law of eternal procession ranges 
all that we call the virtues, and cxtiiigihshos 
each in the light of a better. The great man 
will not lie prudent in the iiojmiar sense ; 
all his prudence will be so much deduction 
from his grandeur. Hut it behoves each to 
see, when he sacrifices prudence, to what 
god he tlevotes it ; if io ease and pleasure, 
h(i had belter be prudent still ; if to a great 
trust, he can well spare his mule anil ]x.n- 
niers who has a winged chariot instead. 
Cjcoffrey draws on his boots to go tlirough 
the woods, that his feed may be safer from 
the bite of .snakes Aaron never thinks of 
such a peril In many years imiiher is 
harmed by .such an accident. Yet it seems 
to me, that, with every precaution you take 
against such an you put yourself into 
the power of the evil. 1 .suppose tliat the 
liighest prudence is the lowest jirudence. 
Is this loo sudden a rushing from the centre 
to the verge of our orbit ? Tliink how many 
times we .shall fall back into pitiful calcu- 
lations before we take ig) our rest in the 
great sentiment, or make the verge of to- 
day the new centre. Resides, your bravest 
sentiment is familiar to the humblest men. 
The ])uorand the low liave their way of ex- 
pressing the last facts of ithiloso|.ihy as well 
as you. “ Rlcsscd 1)0 notliing,” .and “ the 
worse things are, the better they arc," are 
proverbs v^ hich express the transcenden talism 
of common life. 

One man'.s justice is anotheils inju.stice ; 
one man's beauty, another’s ugliness ; one 
man’s wisdom, another’s folly ; ns one be- 
holds the same objects from a hjglier point. 
One man thinks justice consists in iiaying 
debts, and has no measure in his abhor- 
rence of another who is very remiss in this 
duty, and makes the creditor wait tediously. 
But that seeoivl man has his own way of 
looking at things ; asks himself, Which debt 
must I pay first— tlio debt lo the ricli, or 
the debt to the poor/ the debt of money, or 
thd debt of th night to mankind, of genius 
to nature ? For you, C broker ! there is no 
other principle but ariihmetic. For me, 
commerce is of trivial import ; love, faith, 
truth ofcluyacter, the aspiration of man. these 
are sacred ; nor can I detach one duty, like 
you, from all ether duties, and concentrate 
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my forces nitchanically on the payment of 
moneys. I.et me live onward ; you shall find 
that, though slower, the progress of my 
character will liquidate all these debts without 
injustice to higher claims. If a man should 
dedicate himself to the payment of notes, 
would not this be injustice ? Does he owe 
no debt but money ? And arc all claims on 
him to be postponed to a landlord's or a 
banker's ? 

There is no virtue which is final ; all are 
initial. The virtues of society are vices of 
the saint. The terror of reform i.s the dis- 
covery that we must cast away our virtue.s, 
or what wc have always esteemed sueh, into 
the same pit that has consumed our grosser 
vices. 

“ l‘’orgive hl:> crlmt's, forgive his virtues too, 

Ttiosc sniaUer faults, half converts to the right.” 

It is the highest power of divine moments 
that they abolish our contritions also, I 
accuse myself of sicth and unprofitableness 
day by day ; but when these waves of God 
How into me, I no longer reckon lost time. 
1 no longer poorly compute my possible 
achievement by what remains to me of the 
nionth or the year ; for these moments confer 
a .sort of omnijrresence and omnipotence 
which asks nothing of duration, but sees that 
the energy of the mind is commensurate 
with the work to he done, without lime. 

And thus, O circular jihilosoplicr, I hear 
some- re.ider exclaim, you have arrived at 
a fine ryrrhoni.sm, :it an equivalence and 
indiffereney of all actions, and would fain 
teach us that, ifioe arc /rue, forsootli, our 
crimes may be lively stones out of w'hich w'e 
shall conslruot the tcmj)le of the true God ! 

I am not careful to justify myself. I own 
I am glmlderiiid by seeing the ^aeduminance 
of the s;icclniriMc principle lliroiighout Vege- 
table n.ature, and not less by beholding in 
morals that unrestrained inundation of the 
principle of good into every chink and 
hole tliat selfishness has left open, yea, into 
selfishness and sin itself ; so that no evil is 
]>urc, nor hell itself without its extreme 
satisfactions. Rut lest 1 should mislead any 
wlicn I have my own head and obey my 
whims, let me remind the reader that I am 
only an cx])erimenter. Do not set the least 
viduc on what I do, or the* least discredit on 
what I do not, as if I pretended to settle 
anything as true or false. I unsettle all 
thing.s. No facts are to me sacred ; none 
are profane ; I simply experimenv, an end- 
less .seeker, with no Past at my back. 

Yet this incessant movement and pro- 
gression which all things partake could never 
become sensible to us but by contrast to 
some princijile of fixture or stability in the 
soul. Whilst the eternal generation of 
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circles proceeds, the eternal gen^ator abides, 
abides. That central life is somewhat su- 
perior to creation, superior to knowledge 
and thought, and contains all its circles. 
For ever it labouis to create a life and 
thought as large and excellent as itself, 
suggesting to our thought a certain develop- 
ment, as if that which is made instructs how 
to make a better. 

Thus there is no sleep, no pause, no pre- 
servation, but all things renew, germinate, 
and spring. Why should wo import rags and 
relics into the new hour? Nature abhors the 
old, and old age seems the only disease ; all 
others run into tins one. We call it by iiuiiy 
names, —fever, intemperance, insanity, stu- 
pidity, and crime ; they are all forms of old 
age : they are rest, conservi^tism, appro- 
priation, inertia, not newness, not the way 
•onward. Wc grizzle every day. I .sec no 
need of it. Whilst we convei.se with what is 
above us, we do not grow old, but grow 
young, infancy, youth, receptive, aspiring, 
with religious eye looking iiijward, counts 
itself nothing, and abandons itself to the in- 
btrucliori ilowirig from all sides. But the 
man and woman of sevemty assume to know 
all, they have outlived their hope, they re- 
nounce aspiration, accept the actual for the 
necessary, and talk down to the young. 
Let Iheiii, then, become organs of the Holy 
Ghost ; let them he lovers ; let them behold 
truth ;.^and their eye.s are ujiliftcd, their 
wrinkles smoothed, they are perfumed again ; 
with hope and power. 'I'liis old age ought ! 
not to creep on a hiiniaii mind, in nature I 
every moment is new ; the jiast is always J 
swallowed and forgotten ; tl»e coming only j 
is sacred. Nothing is secure Imt life, Iran- 1 
sition, the energizing spirit. No love can 
be bound by oath or covenant to secure it 
against a higher love. No truth so sublime 
but it may be trivial to-morrow in the light 
of new thoughts. People wisli to be settled ; 
only as far a.s they are unsettled is there any 
hope for them. 

Life is a series of suii)rises. Wc do not 
guess to-day the mood, the pleasure, the 
power of to-mowow, when we arc building 
up our being. Of lower states, —of acts of 
routine and sense, — we can toll somewhat ; 
but the mastcrpioces of God, the total 
growths and universal movements of the 
soul, he liideth ; they are incalculable. I 
can know that truth is divine and helpful ; 
but how iJt shall help me I can have no 
guess, for so to he is the sole inlet of so to 
know. The new position of the advancing 
man has all the powers of the old, yet has 
them all new. It carrie.s in its bosom all 
the energies of the past, yet is itself an ex- 
halation of the morning, I cast away in 


this new moment all my once hoarded know- 
ledge, as vacant and vain. Now, for the 
first time, seem I to know anything rightly. 
The simplest words, — we do not know wliat 
they mean, except when we love and aspire. 

The difference between talents and cha- 
racter is adroitness to keep the old and 
trodden round, and power and courage to 
make a new road to new and better goals. 
Character makes an overpowering present ; 
a cheerful, determined hour, whicli fortifies 
all the comixiny, by making them see that 
much is possible and excellojit that was not 
thought of. Cliaracler dulls the impression 
of particular events. When we see the eon- 
fpieror, we do not think much of any one 
battle or success. We see that we had 
exaggerated the difficulty. It was easy to 
hitn. 'I'lie great man is not convulsible or 
tormentable ; events ]jass over him without 
much imprc.ssion. People say sometimes, 

‘ JSce what I have overcome ; .see how cheer- 
ful I am ; see bow completely I have tri- 
uriiphod over these black events.' Not if 
they still remind me of the Vdack event. True 
conrpiestls the causing the calamity to fade 
and disappear, as an early cloud of insig- 
nificant result in a history so large and 
advancing. 

The one thing which wc seek with insati- 
able desire is to forget ourselves, to be sur- 
prised out of our propriety, to lose our 
sempiternal memory, and to do something 
without knowing how or why ; in short, to 
draw a new circle. Nothing great was ever 
achieved without cnlliusiasin. The way of 
life is wouderful ; it is by abandonment. 
'I’he great moments of history are the facili- 
ties of performance through the strength of 
ideas, as the work.s of genius and religion. 
“A man,” said Oliver Cromwell, “never 
rises so high as when he knows not whither 
he is going.” Drciim.s and drunkenness, 
llie use of opium and alcoliol, are the sem- 
hlance .ami counterfeit of this oracular genius, 
and hence their dangerous attraelitju for 
I men. For the like reason, they ask the aid 
of wild passions, as in gaining and war, 

1 to ape in sonur manner these fiauies and 
I generosities of lire heart. 
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INTELLECT. 

Go, speed the stairs of Thought, 

On to their shining gonls ; - 

The .sower aentters broad lus seed, 

The wheat thou strew’st be souls. 

Every substanci:: is no*ra lively {.-loctric to 
that whicli stands above it in tlu; chemical 
tables, positividy to that which stands below 
it. Water dissolves wood, anrl iron, and 
salt : air dissolves water ; electric lire dis- 
solves air, but the intellect dis.solves fire, 
gravity, laws, inelhotl, and the subtlest un- 
named relations of nature, its resistless iiien- 
strunm. Intellect lies behind genius, which 
is inlellectcoiisli iictive. IiiUdloctiS the simple 
power antfji'ior to nil action or construction. 
Gladly would I nnlokl in calm degrees a na- 
tural history of the intellect, but what man 
has yet been able to mark the .steps ami 
boundaries of that transparent ('ssence? 'Ihe 
first ciuest ions are always to be asked, anrl 
the wisest doctor is giavelh'd liy the in- 
quisitivcncs.s of a eliild. How can we .speak 
of the action of tlio mind under ^iny divi- 
sions, as of its knowledge, of its cihies, of 
its works, and so forth, since it nudts will 
into perce])lion, knowledge into act? Jkicli 
becomes llic other. It.solf alone is. Il.s 
vision is not like tlie vision of the eye, but 
is union with tlie tilings known. 

Intellect and iiitelicetioTi signify to the 
common ear considtnatitm of abstract trulli. 
The considerations of time and iilace, of 
you and me, of profit and hurt, tyrannize 
over most men’s inincks. Intellect separates 
the fact considered from yon, from all local 
and personal reference, and di.scerns it as 
if it existotl for iLs own sake. Ileiwclilus 
looked upon the affections as dense .and 
coloured mists. In the fog of good and evil 
affections, it is hard for man to w.ilk forward 
in a straight lino. Intellect is void of affec- 
tion, aitd sees an object as it stands in the 
light of science, cool and disengaged. The 
intellect goes out of the individual, floats 
over its own personality, and regards it as a 
fact, and not as / and mine. He who is 
immersed in what concerns jiersoii or place 
cannot see the problem of existence. This 
the intellect alw ays ponders. Nature shows 
all things formed and bound. The intellect 
pierces the form, overkajis the wall, detcct.s 
intrinsic likeness fciwecn remote tilings, and 
reduces all things into a few principle.s. 

The making a fact the subject of thought 
raises it. All that mass of namial and moml 
phenomena, which we do not make objects 
of voluntary thought, come within the power 
of fortune , they eoiistitnle the circumstance 
of daily life ; they arc subject to change, to 
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fear, and hfrpe. Every man beholds his 
human condition with a degree of melan- 
choly. As a ship aground is battered by the 
'waves, so man, imprisoned in mortal life, 
lies open to the mercy of coming events, 
but a truth, separated by the intellect, is no 
longer a subject of de.stiny. We behold it 
as a god upraised above care and fear, And 
so any fact in oiir life, or any record of our 
fancies or reflections, disentangled from the 
web of our unconsdousnc.ss, become.s an 
object impersonal and immortal. It is the 
Iiast restored, but cmbalmcii. A IxUter art 
than that of Egypt has taken fear and cor- 
rujition out of it. It is eviscerated of care, 
I t is offered for science. What is addre.ssed 
to 113 for contemplation docs not threaten 
u.s, but m.akc.s us intellectual beings. 

The growth of the intellect is spontaneous 
in every expan.sion. The mind that grows 
could not predict the time.?, the meams, the 
mood of that .sjxnitaneity. God enters by 
I a private door into every individual. Long 
j.n ior to the so-called age of refleclion is the 
thinking of the mind. Out of darkness, it 
came insensibly into tlie marvellous light of 
to-day. In the perioil of infancy it accepted 
and dispo.sed of nil impressions from the 
surrounding cro.ation after its own way. 
Wlialever ainy mind doth or saith i.s after a 
law ; and this native law remains over it 
tiftci it has come to refleclion or conscious 
thought. In the most worn, pcdaqjic, in- 
troverted self-tormentor's life, the greatest 
part is incalculable by him, unfore.seen, un- 
imaginable, and must be, until he can take 
himself up by his own ears. What am I ? 
What has iny will done to make me that 
I am ? Nothing. I have been floated into 
this thought, lliis hour, this coriuectioii of 
events, by secret currents of might *and 
mind, and iny ingenuity and wilfiilness have 
not thwarted, have not aided to an appye- 
ciablc degree. 

Our spontaneous action is always the 
l)e.st. You cannot, with your best delibera- 
tion and heed, come so close to any question 
as your spontaneous glance shall bring yon, 
whilst you rise from your bed, or walk 
abroad in the morning after meditating the 
mailer before .sleep on the previous night. 
Our thinking is a pioiiS reception. Our 
truth of thought is therefore vitiated as much 
by too violent direction given by our will, as 
by too great negligence. We do not deter- 
mine what we will think. We only open 
our senses, clear away, as we can, all ob- 
struction from the fact, and suffer the intel- 
lect to see. We have little control over our 
thoughts. We are the prisoner:^ of ideas. 
They catch us up for moments into their 
heaven, and so fuliy engage us that we take 
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no bead for the morrow, gaze like children, 
without an effort to make thdhi our own. 
By and by we fall out of that rapture, l)e- 
think us where we have been, what wo have 
seen, and repeat, as truly as we can, what 
w'e hive bchdd. As far as wo can recall 
these ecstasies, we carry away in the in- 
effaceable memory the result, and all men 
and all the ages conllrm it. It is called 
Truth. But the moment we cease to report, 
ancbatlempt to correct and contrive, it is not 
Truth. 

If we consider W'hat persons have .stimu- 
lated and profited us, we shall perceive the 
superiority of the spontanoous or intuitive 
princijilo over the arithmetical or logical. 
The first contains the second, but virtual 
and latent. Wo want, in every man, a long 
logic ; we cannot inirdon the absence of it, 
hut it must not be spoken. Logic is the 
’ procession or propoi I ionate unfolding of llie 
intuition ; but its virtue is as silent method ; 
the moment iltvouhl appear as propositions, 
and have a scpavnlo value, it is worthless. 

In every man's mind, some images, words, 
and facts remain, without effort on his part 
to imprint tliem, which others forget, and 
afterwards those illustrate to him iiuporlant 
law.s. All our progress is an unfolding, like 
the vegetable bud. You liavc first an in- 
stinct, then all ojiinion, then a knowfc.dgc, 
as the plant lias root, bud, and fruit. Triust 
the instinct to the end, lliougli you can 
rendcr»no reason. It is vain to liurry it. 
By trusting it to the end, it sliall ripen into 
truth, and you shall know why you believe. 

Each mind has its own method. A true 
man never acquires after college rules. 
What you h.avc aggregated in a n.atural 
manner surprises and delights when it is 
produced, h'or we cannot oversee each 
Other's secret. And hence the differences 
between men in natural ciidDwment arc in- 
significant in comparison with their common 
wealth. Lo you think the poni-r and the 
cook have no anecdotes, no experiences, no 
wonders for you ? JvvtTybocly luiows as 
much .as the savant. The walls of ruile] 
minds are scrawled all over with facts, with 
thought.s. Tlioy sliall one day bring a 
lanlern and read the inscriptions. I'Aas’y 
man, in the degree iti wliicli ho has wit and 
culture, finds his chriosity inflamed concern- [ 
ing ihemodesof livingand thinking of othor j 
men, and especially of those classes whose 
minds have not been subdued by the drill of 
school edtiftation. 

This instinctive action never ceases in a 
healthy mind, but becomes richer and more 
frequent in its infonnalions through all slates 
of culture. At last comes the era of reflec- 
tiouj when we not only observe, but take 


pains to observe ; when we of set purpose ' 
sit down to con.sidcr an abstract truth ; 
when we keep the mind’s eye open, whilst 
we converse, whilst we read, whilst we act, 
intent to learn the secret law of some class 
of facts. 

What is the hardest task in the world? 
To think. I would jiut myself in the alti- 
tude to look in the eye an abstract truth, 
and I c.annol. I blench and witlnlraw on 
this side and on lliat. I seem to know what 
he meant who said, No man can .see God 
face to face and live. I'or example, a nnin 
explores the liasis of civil government. Let 
him inlond In's mind without respite, without 
rc.st, in one direction. His bc.st lu'ccl long 
lime .av.ails him nothing. Yet thoiight-s arc 
flitting before him. Wo all IjuI apprehend, 
we dimly forebode the truth, \Vo say, I 
will walk abro.ad, and the trutli will take 
form and dearness to me. Wc go forth, 
but cannot find it. It .seems as if we ncerlcd 
only the slillne.as .and composed attiluclc of 
the lilwary to seize he llioiight. But we 
come in, and are as far from it ns at first . 
Then, in^a moment, and uminnouncetl, the 
trutli appears. A eoriain wandering light 
glimmers, and is the tli.slinolion, the prin- 
ciple, we wanlisl. But tiie oracle comes, 
because we had piawifnisly laid .siege to the 
shrine. It .seems as if the law of the intellect 
resembled tliat law of nature by which wc 
now inspiix', now expire t)ie breath ; by 
which the lieart iKnv draws in, llieii Jmrls 
out the Ij.’ood. the law of nndnlation. So 
now' you must laljour willi your brains, and 
now you nni.st foiije.ir your activity, and see 
wliat the great Soul .showeth. 

The immortality of man is as logitiinatcly 
Iireaclu'd from the intellections as from the 
moral volition.^, J'ivery intdli'ction is mainly 
]n-ospcctive. Its iiro^aiU value is its least, 
In.spect wliat ddighi.s you in riutarch, in 
Shakspeare, in Cei vantM. Joidi truth that 
a. WTiter ac ,uires i.s alauti. i n, v/hiclj fie turns 
full on what fact.; and ihoughts lay already 
ill his mind, nnil lidiold, all the mats and 
rubbish which had littered liis garret bi'come 
]irei:ious. Lvciy trivial fact in his private 
biogrni>1iy becomes an illiuaraiion of this 
new jiriiiciple, rc\isils ilie day, .and delights 
all men by its laquancy aiul new charm. 
Mon .say, Where did he get this? and think 
there was something divine in his life. But 
no ; they have inyri.ads of facts just as good, 
would tluy only get a lamp to ran.sack their 
allies withal. 

Wo arc all wise. Tlio difference between 
persons is not in wisdom but in .art. I knew, 
in an academical dub, a pcason who always 
deferred to me, wlio, .seeing iny»wliim for 
writing, fancied that my experiences had 
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somewhat superior ; whilst I saw that his| 
experiences .were as good as mine. Give 
them to me, and I would make the same use 
of them. He held the old ; he holds the 
new ; I had the habit of tacking together 
the old and the new, which he did not use 
to exercise. This may hold in the great ex- 
amples. Perhaps if we should meet Sliak- 
speare, wc should not be conscious of any 
steep in ferioi'ily ; no : but of a great equality, 
— only that he possessed a strange skill of 
using, of classifying, his fact.s, which we 
lacked. For, notwithstanding our utter in- 
capacity to produce nnytliing like Hamlet 
and Othello, see the perfect recej^tion this 
wit, and immense knowledge of life, and 
liquid eloquence find in n.s all. 

If you gatlicr ai)plcs in the sunshine, or 
make hay, or hoc corn, and then retire within 
doors, and shut your eyes, and press your 
eyes with your hand, you shall still see apples 
hanging in the bright light, with bough.sand 
leaves thereto, or the tasscllcd grass, or the , 
com-llags, and this for five or six hours .after- \ 
wards. There lie the inipres.sions on the re-j 
tenlive organ, though you knew i^nol. So: 
lies the whole scries of natural images with 
whicli your life has made you acquainted in 
your memory, though you know it not, and 
a thrill of passion flashes light on their dark 
chamber, and the active i)Ower seizes instantly 


that has yet existed, and to dictate to the 
unborn. It^ects every thought of man, 
and goes to fashion every jn.stitution. But 
to make it available, it needs a vehicle or 
art by which it is conveyed to men. To be 
communicable, it must become pictare or 
sensible object. We must learn the language 
of facts. The most wonderful inspirations 
die with their suliject, if he has no hand to 
paint them to the sense.s. The ray of light 
p.asses invisible through space, and only 
when it falls on .an object is it seen. When 
the spiritual energy is directed on something 
outward, then it is a thought. The relation 
Ijetwecii it and you first makc.s you, the value 
of you, apparent to me. 'I'lie rich, inventive 
genius of the painter must be smothered and 
lo.sl for want of the i)o\vcr of drawing, and 
in our liayipyhour.s w e .should lie itiexhau.stiblc 
|.)oets, if oiicc w'c could break through the 
.silence into adequate rhyiue. As all men 
I have some access primary truth, so all 
have some art or j.ower ol communication 
ill their head, but only in the artist docs it 
di'secnd into the hand. There is an inequality, 
whose laws wc do not )'i:t know, between tw'o 
men and between two moments of the same 
man, in respect to lliis faculty, In common 
hours w'c h.avc the same fact.s ns in the un- 
common or inspired, but they do not sit for 
tlieir porlrait.s ; they are not detached, but 


the fit imago, as the word of its momentary 
thought. 

It is long cre we discover how rich we arc. 
Our histoiy, we are sure, is quite lame ; we 
have nothing to write, nothing to infer. But 
our wiser year.s still run back to the diispistid 
rccolloclion.s of cliildhood.and always we are 
fishing up .sonic wonderful article out of that 
pond ; until, by and by, we begin to su.spect 
that tlic biography of llie one foolish person 
we know is, in reality, nothing loss than tlio 
miniature jiaraphrasc of the hundred volumes 
of the Univer.sal 1 listoiy. 

In the intellect constructive, which we 
popularly designate l.y the word Geniu.s, wc 
observe the same b.ilaiu-<M.if two elements as 
in intellect receptive. The coiistriietive in- 
tellect produces ilioughts, sentences, poems, 
plan.s, <lesigns, systems. It is the generatiou 
of the mind, die marriage of thought wiih 
nature. To genius mu.st always go two gifts, 
the thought and ihe publication. Tlie tinst 
is revelation, always a niiraclo, which no fre- 
quency of occufj-encc or ince.ssant .study can 
ever familiarize, but wliich niusi always leave 
the inquirer stupid with '.vonder. It is tlie | 
advent of trutli into the world, a form of i 
thought now, for the first time, Inirsting into | 
the universe, a child of the old eternal soul, | 
a piece ofeenuine and inimca.siiral.'lc great- 
ness. It seema, for the time, to inherit all 


lie in a web. 'Flic thought of genius is spon- 
tancou.s ; but the power of picture or expres- 
.sion.in the most enriched and Ilowingtfiature, 
implies a mixture of will, a certain control 
over the spontatieous .stales, without wliich 
no production i.s po.s.slble. It is a conversion 
of all nature into the rhetoric of thought, 
under the eye of Judgment, with a strenuous 
exercise of choice. And yet the imaginative 
vocabulary seems to be .sjiontancous also. 
It does not flow from experience only or 
mainly, but from a richer source. Not by 
any conscious imitation of particular forms 
arc the grand strokes of the painter exe- 
cuted, but by repairing to the fountain-head 
of all fonns in his mind. Who is the first 
drawing-master? Without instruction we 
know very well the ideal of the human form. 
A child knows if an arm or r. leg be distorted 
in a picture, if the attitude be natural, or 
grand, or mean, tliough he has never re- 
ceived any instruction in 'drawing, or heard 
any conversation on the subject, nor can 
hini.scif draw correctly a single feature. A 
good form strikes all eyes ple^asantly, long 
before they have any science on die subject ; 
and a beautiful face sets twenty hearts in 
palpitation, prior to all consideration of the 
mechanical proportions of the features and 
head. We may owe to dreams some light 
on the fountain of this skill ; for, as soon as 
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we let out will go, and let t^c unconscious 
states ensue, see what cunning draughtsmen 
we are ! Wc entertain ourselves with won- 
derful forms of men, of women, of animals, 
of gardens, of woods, and of monsters, and 
the mystic pencil wlierewitli w'c then draw 
has no awkwardness or inexperience, no 
mcagreness or poverty ; it can design well, 
and group well; its com]iositiou is full of 
art, its colours arc well laid on, and llie 
whole canvas which it paints is lifelike, and 
apt to touch us with loi i or, with lendonioss, 
with desire, and with gn'(*f. Neither are the 
artist's copies from experience ever more 
copies, but always toiu^lied and softened by 
tints from this ideal domain. 

The conditions essential to a constructive 
mind do not ai)])ear to be so often eoinlnned 
but that a good siaitence or verse remains 
fresh and memorable for a long lime. Yet 
when we write with ease, and come out into 
the free air of thought, we setnn to bo as- 
sured that nothing is easier than toeonlirme 
this communication at ijleasure. Up, down, 
around, the kingdom of thought lias no en- 
clo.sures, Imt the .VTii.se iiiaki's ns free of her 
city. W».'U, the world lues a million writers. 
One would think, then, that good thought 
would be as familiar as air and water, ami 
the gifts of each now hour would exclude 
the last. Yet we can count all our good 
books; nay, I remernhor any beautiful verse 
for twenty years. It is true tliat the di.scern- 
ing intellect of the world is always much in 
advance of the creative, .so that there are 
many competent jurige.s of the l>i“st book, 
and few writers of tlic be.sL books, iintsomo 
of the conditions of iiitdlcctual construction 
arc of rare occurrence. Tho intellect is a 
whole, and dernand-s iut(‘grityin every work, 
Thi.s is resisted equally by a man’s tlcvolion 
to a single tlioiiglu, and by his ambition to 
comljine too many. 

'I'rutlj is our element of life, yet if a man 
fa.sten his attention on a single aspect of 
truth, and apply Iiimsclf to lliat alone for a 
long time, tlie truth becotm^s distorted and 
not itself, but falseliood ; herein resembling 
the air, which is our natural element, and 
the breath ot* our nostrils, but if a stream of 
the same be directed on the body tor a lime, 
it causes cold, fever, and cvcii death. Ilow 
wearisome the grammarian, the phrenolo- 
gist. the political or religious fanatic, or in- 
deed any possessed mortal whose bal.auci; is 
lost l.)y,the cxaggcmtioii of a single topic. 
It is incipient insanity. Every thought is a 
prison also. I cannot see what you sec, 
because I am caught up by a strong w ind, 
and blown so far in one direction that I am 
out of the hoop of your horizon. 

Is it any better, if the student, to avoid 


this offence, and to liberalize himself, aims 
to malm a mechanical whole of history, or 
science, or philosophy, by a numerical ad- 
dition of all the facts that fall within his 
vi.sion? The workl refuses to be analyzed 
by addition and .subtraction. When we are 
young, wc spend much time and pains in 
tilling our note-book.s with all dclinilions of 
Religion, Love, i’.ictrv, Politics, Art, in the 
hop<! tlint, in the course of a few y(^ar.s, we 
shall have condcnscfl ititot)nr rncyclopredia 
lire net v.ahie of all tkc theories at wliich the 
world h.Ts yet nrriveil. Put year after year 
our tables get no com[ili ieness, and at last 
we di.scover that our curve is a parabola, 
whose arcs will never meet, 

Ncillier by delachmcjit, neither by aggre- 
gation, is the integrity of the intellect trans- 
mitted to its Works, but by a vigilance which 
brings the intellect in its greatness and best 
stale to operate i;very jnoment. It must 
h.avc the same wholeness which nature has. 
Although no diligenix! can rohitild the uni- 
verse in a model, by the bc.st accunmlalion 
or disposition of details, yet does the world 
n'appiarin miniature in (’very event, .so that 
all tlie l.iws of nature may be read in the 
sm.ille.st fact. I'he intellect must have the 
like pcrfeclioii in its apprehension and in 
its works. For ihi.s reason, an index or 
mercury of iutellectual proficiiuicy is the per- 
cejUioii of identity. WV: talk witli accom- 
plished persons wlio appear to be strangers 
in nature. The cloud, the tree, the turf, the 
bird, are not theirs, have nothing of them : 
the world is only their lodging and table, i 
But the poet, whose verses are to he spheral ■ 
and complete, is one wliom Nature cannot 
deceive, whatsoever face of strangenevss she 
may put on. Pie feels a .strict consanguinity, 
and detects more likeness than variety in all 
her ch.inges. W^e are .slung by the desire 
for nesv tliought; lait when we receive a 
new thought, it is only the old thought with 
a new face, and though wc make it our 
own, we in.stantly crave another ; we are 
not re.ally enriched. For the truth was in^ 
us before it was rcllccted to us from natural' 
objects ; and the profound genius will cast 
the likeness of all creatures into every pro- 
duct of his wit. 

But if the constructive powers arc rare, 
and it is given to few men to be poets, yet 
1 every man is a receiver of this descending 
holy ghost, and may well study the laws of 
its intinx. E.xaclly parallel is the whole rule 
of intellectual duty to the rule of moral duty, 
A sclf-deni.al, no ]e.ss austere tli.nn thcsaint'Si 
is demanded of tlie .scliolar. He must wor- 
ship truth, and forego all things for that, 
and choose defeat and pain, so that his treOr^ 
sure in thought is thereby augmented, > ^ 
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God offers to every mind its choice between them, let them pot go until their blessing be '■ 
truth and repose. Take which you please, — won, and, affer a short season, the dismay 
you can never have boili. Between these, as will be overpast, the excess of influence with- 
a pendulum, man oseillatcs. He in whom drawn, and tliey will be no longer an alarra- 
the love of repose predominates will accept ing meteor, but one more bright star shining 
the first creed, the lirst philosojd^y, the first serenely in your heaven, and blending its light 
political party he me«ts, — most likely liis with ail your day. 

father’s, lie gets coniniu'liiy, and rc- But whilst he give.s him self up tin reservedly 
putation ; but lie shuts the door of truth. He to that which draws him, because that is his 
in whom tlie love of truth pred<miinales will own, he i.s to refuse himself to that which 
keep iiimself aloof from all mooring.s, and draws him not, whatsoever fame and au- 
afloat. Jle will abstain from dogmatism, ihority may attend it, because it is not his 
and recognize all the ojijto.site negations, lie- own. Ifmiro self-reliance belongs to the in-, 
tween wliioh, as \v’alis, his hoing i.s swung, tcllecf. One soul is a coimter))oise of all 
He submits to the incun vcnicnee ol suspense .soul;:, as a capill.ary eoluuui of water is a 
and imperfect opinion, but lie is a canditlalc lialance for the sea. It must treat things, and 
for truth, as the other is not, and rc.spects books, and sovereign genius, a.s itself also a 
the highest law of lii.s being. .sovereign. Tf .Msdiylus be that man he is 

The circle of the green earth he must mca- taken for, he h:is not yet done his office, when 
sure with his slioc.s, to find the man who he has educated the leai’tu'd of Europe for a 
can yield him ti'iiih. Ho shall then know lliousand years. He is now to approve him- 
that there is somewhat more b)e.s.sed and self a master of delight to me also, if he can- 
great in hearing than in speaking, 1 hippy ni >tdo that, all iiis fume shall avail him no- 
is the hearing man ; unhap{>y (he speaking thing v.'itli me, 1 u ere a fool not to .sacrifice 
man. As long as I licar trnlli, I am batlied a thousand yEschyhi.ses to my intellectual in- 
by a. beaulif 111 element, .and am not coil'cion.-. | tegriiy. Es[)ecially take tlic .same ground iu 
of any limits to my nature. The suggestions I rig.ird to abstract trulli, the science of the 
arc Ihoiisand-fold that I hear and see. I'lie 1 miiul. The Bacon, the S])iiioza, the Hume, 
waters of the great deep liave ingress and Selielling, K:uil, or whosoever propounds to 
cgres.s to the soul. But if 1 .s]X'ak, I define, you a i>liiIoso|.)liy of the miiul, is only a more 
I confine, and am le.ss. When .Socrates or lc.ss awkward tninslutor of things in your 
speaks, J.ysi.s and Menexcims arc aftlicled consciousness, which >011 have al.so your way 
by 110 .sliame tluil they do not .sp<Mk. 'I’hey of seeing, peifiaps of denominating, ^ay, 
also are good. He likev ise ilelers to llieni, llieii, instead of too timidly poring intahi.s oh- 
loves them whilst he .speaks. Because a true scure sense, that lie ha.s not succeeded in 
and natural in.an contains and is the same rendering back to you your consciousness, 
truth wliicli an elociiient man articulates: 1 le has not .succeeded ; now let another try. 
but in the eloiiuent man, because lie can If Blnto cannot, perhap.s Spinoza will. If 
articulate it, it seems sonietliing the less to Spinoza cannot, Iheti perlugis Kant. Any- 
reside, and ho turns to lhe.se ; ilenl. boaulifiil how, when at last it is done, you will find it 
with the more inclination and rcsijcct, Tlie i.s no recoinlito, but a .simple, natural, conV 
ancient seiilcnee said, “ Let us be silent, for | nion state, wiiich the writer restores to you, 
so are the gods." Silence is a solvent that But let ii.s end these didaclics. I will not, 
destroys personality, ami givi s us leave to though the .subject might iirovoke it, .speak 
be great and universal, ih'ery man’s pro- 1 to the ojion question belween 'friitli tand 
gross is through a succession of te.idiers, ! Love. I shall mit pre.suine to interfere in 
each of whom sei.Miis at the time to li:ive a j the old politics of die .skic.s ; — '1 he chem- 
supcrlative influeiico, but it at 1:i;,t gives ]ilaia; ; biin know most ; tlie sera pliim love rno.st." 
to a new. Frankly let him ;i(x;ept it all. | The gods sh.all settle their qwn quarrels. 
-Jesus says, Tamvc father, mother, hou.se, and But 1 cannot recite, even llitis rudely, law'.s 
lanris, and follow me. Wlio leaves all, re- of the intellect, wnthoiit remembering that 
ceives more, 'f'lis is as true inleilectually as lofty and sequestered class who have been 
mora]l 3 \ Jsaeh new mind we ajiproach .seems its prophets and oracles, tlie htgh-]n-iesthood 
to require an abe’i; ation 01 all our past of the pure reason, the Trismt-i^usli, the e.x- 
and iire.sont jjossei-sions. A new doctrine pounders cT the ]irinciples of thought from 
seems, at first, a .-ubversion of all our opin- age to age. When, at long interwiL, we 
ions, ta.stes, and tmt'iner ot iivitig. Snehlia.s turn over their abstruse pages, wonderful 
Swedenborg, such lias Ktint, sm h has Cole- .■^eems the calm and grand air of these few, 
ridge, such has Hogel, or hl.s interpreter thc.se great spiritual lords, who have walked 
Cousin, seen^^l to many young men in this iu the world.—tliese of the old religion,™ 
<!OUntry. Tane tliankfully and ho.artily all dwelling in a worship which makes the sanc- 
they uiu give. E.xhaust lliem, wrestle with titles of Christianity look ^arvenms and 
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popular ; for “persuasion is in^oul, but neces- 
sity is in intellect.” This band of grandees, 
Hermes, Heraclitus, Empedocles. Plato, 
Plotinus, Olympioduriis, Proclus, Syncsius, 
and the rest, have somewhat so vast in their 
logic, so iiriniary in llieir tliinking, that it 
secjns antecedent to all the ordinary distinc- 
tions of rhetoric and lilcraturo, and to be at 
once poetry, and musie, and dancing, and 
astronomy, and mathematics, lam prcicnt 
at the sowing of the seed of the world. With 


And, moulded of one element 
^yith the days and firmament,- 
Teach him on these as stairs to climb, 

And live on even terms with Time ; 

WliilsL upper life the slender rill 
Of human sense doth overfill. 

riF.r.MJSK the soul is'progressivc, it never 
quite re])eals itself, hut in every aclalUunpts 
the piMiliictiou of ;l new and fa.ircr whole. 
T'his appears in svorks both of the useful 
and die line arts, if we emidoy the popular 
disliiudiou ol works according to their aim 


a geometry of suriboams, the fanil lays the 
foundations of nalnre. I'lie initli and gran- 
'dear of their tlionghl is i)roved by its scope 
and applicability, for it commands the entire 
schedule and inventory of things for its illus- 
tration. Bttt wliat marks its elevation, and 
has even a comic look to ns, is llie innocent 
serenity with \\lueli these babe-like fiiiiiters 
Pit in their clouds, and from age' 1o age 
prattle to each other, and tonoconlianiiorary. 
V\h?ll assured tliat their speech is int(dligihle, 
and the most natural thing in the world, they 
add tiiesis to thesis, without a moment's heed 
of the universal astonishment of the human 
race below, who do not comprehend tlu-ir 
plaine.-t argument ; nor do they ever rel. nt' 
so much as to insert a popular or explaining 
sentence ; nor testify the least displeasure or ' 
petulance attliediilness of liieir amazed audi - 
tory. 'I'lie angels are so enamoured of llie 
language that is spoken in heaven, that they 
w ill fiot distort tlicir lips with the hissing and 
unmusical dialects of men, Imt ^p:■ak their 
own, whether there bo any wlio understand 
it or not. 
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Give to harrosvs, tiaiya ami pans, 
(Irace anti glimmer ef nsmiince ; 
bring the uioonliglit into noon 
Hid in gleaming piles of stone ; 

Oil the city's paved street 
Plant gajdcns lined with lilac sweet ; 
I-yi spouting fiiiintains cool the air, 
Siiiguig in the stiii-hakcd srpiaie; 

Let statue, picture, p.uk, and hall, 
Ikillud, flag, and fi’stival. 

The p.ast restore, the day atlorji, 

And make each morrow a new morn. 
So shall the drudge in dusty frock 
Sp,y behind the oiiy clock 
Kctinucs of airy kings, 

Skirts of angels, starry wings. 

His fiithers shining in briglit fables. 
His children fed at heavenly tallies. 
'Tis the privilege of Art 
Thus to pl.ay its cheerful part, 

Man in Earth to acclirmte. 

And bend the exile to his fate, ■ 


t;iLlirr at use or beauty. Thus in our lino 
arts, not imitation, hut creation, is the aim. 
Ill l.aiulscapes, the ].iainter should give the 
suggestion of u fairer eron tion than we know. 
The details, the ])rose tif nature lie should 
omit, and gi''’^- ns only the spirit and sploii- 
<loiir. 1 le should know' that the landscape 
has heaiily for his eye, because it cN|)resses 
a tliought uhicli is to him good : and this, 
because the same power vvliieh sees through 
liis eyes is .seen in that ppcctaele ; and lie 
will come to value the exiirossion of nature, 
ami iK't nature itself, and .so c.xult in his 
co[fy the fi-atures that please him. lie will 
give the gloom of gloom, and the sunshine 
of sunshine, la a portrait, he must inscribe 
tlie character, and not the features, and 
I must caeem the man who sits to him as 
himself only an iiuperfocl picture or liketics.s 
of the aspiring original within. 

What is tliat aiiridgmeiit and soleclion 
we observe in all si>irilLi.il .activity, but itself 
the creative impulsd? for it is the inlet of 
that higher illumination which teaches to 
convc;y a larger sense by .simpler symbols. 
What is a man but nature’s finer success in 
sclf-e\j)lieatioii ? What is a m.an but a finer 
and couqiaclcr landsoaix; than the horizon 

ligures, nature’s cck;etioism ? and what is 

his speed), Jiis love of painting, Io\'(3 of 
natnro, but a still finer .success? all the 
weary miles and tons of .space and bulk left 
out, and the spirit or moral of it contracted 
into a nm.-iical word, or the must cunning 
stroke of the pencil ? 

But tlte artist must employ the symbols 
in use in his day and nation, to convey his 
enlarged .sense to his fcllow-mcn. ’'fhus 
the new in art is always fiirmcd out of tlic 
old. 'Hie (leniiis of the Hour sets his in- 
effaceal.ile seal on the work, and give.s it an 
inexpressible charm for llie imagination. 
As far as the spiritual character of the period 
overpowers the artist, and finds expression 
in his work, .so far it will retain a certain 
grandeur, and will represent to future be- 
holilcrs the Unknown, the Inevitable, the 
Divine. No mail can quite tcxclude this 
element of Necessity from his labour. No 
man can quite emancipate himself from his 
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age and conntry, or produce a model in 
wfiicli the education, the religion, the poli- 
tics, usages, and arts of his tijiies shall have 
no share. Though he were never so ori- 
ginal, never so wilful and fantastic, he cannot 
wipe out of his work every trace of the 
thoughts amidst whicli it grow. The very 
avoidance betrays the usage he avoids. 
Above his will, and out of his Sight, he is 
necessitated, by the air lie breathes, .and the 
idea on which he and his coiitoinponuios 
live and tf'il, to share the manner of his 
times, without knowing what that maimcr 
is. Now tliat which is incvitahlc in the work 
has a higher charm llian individual talent 
can ever give, inasmuch as the artist's ]K‘n 
or clii.scl seems to have l ieen held and guided 
by a gigantic hand to in.sefibo a line in the 
history of the human race. Tliis circiiiu- 
' tance gives a value to the h'.gyplian liiero- 
gdyphies, to the Indian, Chinese, and .Mexican 
idols, howew'r gross and shai)ele.ss. 'I'liey 
denote the hciglit of the human soul in that 
hour, and were not fantastic, but sprung 
from a necessity as deep as tin: wovld^ Sluiil 
I now add, that thi^ whole extant product 
of the ])!astic arts lias herein its highest 
value, f7.v ns a stroke drawn in the 
portrait of that fate, perfect and beautiful, 
according to who.se oidinaliotis all beings 
advance to their be.Ltiliulo? 

'riitis, lii.sloncallv viewed, it has been the 
office of art to etfiu;atc the perceiuion of 
beauty. We are immersed in beauty, l>ut 
our eyes have no clear vision. It neerls, by 
the exhibition of single trails, to assi.st and 
lead the dormant taste. We carve and 
paint, or we behold what is carved and 
painted, as students of the mystery of I’onn. 
The virtue of art lies in delaeliment, in se- 
questering one object from tke embarrassing 
variety. Until one thing conies out from! 
the connection of things, there can be en-' 
joyment, contemplation, Imt no thought. 
Our happiness and unhappiness arc unpio- 
diiclive. The infant lies in aple.asing trance, 
but his individual character and liis practical 
powrer depend on his daily progress in the 
separation of things, and dealing with one 
at a time. I .ove and all the passions con- 
centrate all existence around a single form. 

It is the habit of certain minds to give an 
all-excluding fuhv'^s to the object, the 
thought, the word, liiey alight upon, and to 
make that for ti e time tlie deputy of the 
world. These are the ai lists, the orators, 
the leaders of society. The power to de- 
tach, and to magnify by detaching, is the 
essence of rhetoric in the hands of tin: 
orator and thf poet. This riieU^ric, or power 
to fix the momentary eminency of an object, 
—SO remarkable in Buike, in Byron, in 


Carlyle,— the fainter and sculptor exhibit 
in colour and in stone. The power .depends' 
on the depth of the artist'.s insight of that 
object he contemplate.s. For every object 
has its roots in central nature, and may of 
course be so exhibited to us as to represent 
the world. Therefore, eacli work of genius 
is the tyrant of the hour, and concentrates 
altentiini on itself. For. the time, it is the 
only thing worth naming to do that, — be it 
a .sonnet, an opera, a landscape, a Statue, 
an oration, the plan of a temple, of a cam- 
paign, or of a voy.'ige of discoveiy, We- 
sently we pass to some other object, which 
rounds itself into a whole, as did the first ; 
ftjr example, a w'cll-laid garden : and nothing 
seems worth iloiiig but the laying out of 
gardens. I should think fire the best thing 
in the world, if I were not acquainted witli 
air, and water, and eaiih, J'’ur it is the 
rigid and properly of all natural objects, of 
Jill genuine talents, of all native properties 
whatsoever, to be for their moment the top 
of the world. A squirrel leaping from bough 
to bough, and making the wood but one 
wide tree for his j.^leasure, fills the eye not 
lo.ss'thaii a lion, — i.s beautiful, self-.sufficing, 
and Stands then and there for nature. A 
good ballad draws my ear and heart whilst 
J- listen, as much as an epic has done before. 

A dog, tlrawn by a master, or a litter of 
pigs, satistie.s, and is a reality not less than 
the frescoes of Angelo. From this siwccs- 
sion of excellent objects, we learn at last 
the immensity of the world, the opulence of 
luiinan nature, which can run out to in- 
finitude in any direction. But 1 also learn 
that what astonished and fascinated me in 
ilie first work astonished me in the second 
work also ; that excellence of all things 
is one. 

The office of ]>ainiing and .sculpture seems 
to be merely initial. The be.st picture.s can 
easily tell us tlieir last secret. The be.st 
pictures are nido draughts of a few of the 
miraculous dots and lines and dye.s which 
makeup the ever-changing " landscape with 
figures" amidst which we dwell. Fainting 
seems to be to the eye what dancing is to 
the limbs. When that ha.s educated the frame 
to self-possession, to niml)lene.ss, to grace, 
the stops of the dancing-master arc better 
forgotten ; so painting leaches me the 
splendour of colour and the expression of 
form, and, as I see many pictures and 
higher genius in the art, I see the boundless 
opulence of the pencil, -the indifferency in 
which the artist stands free to choose out of 
the pos.sibIe forms. If he can draw every- 
thing, why draw anything ? and then is my 
eye opened to the eternal picture which 
nature paints in the street with moving men 
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and children, beq[^gars, ant® fine ladies, 
draped in red, and green, and blue, and 
gray ; long-liaircd, grizzled, white-faced, 
black-faced, wrinkled, giant, dwarf, ex- 
panded, elfish, — capped and based by 
heaven, earth, and sea. 

A gallery of sculpture teaches more aus- 
terely the .same lesson. As j')icturc teaclies 
the colouring, .so seuljUure the anatomy of 
form. When I iiave si'c-ii" fine .statue.s, and 
afterwards enter a public assembly, I under- 
stand well what he meant who said, " When 
I have been reading Homer, all men look 
like giants.” 1 too see tliat painting and 
sculpture are gymnastios of the eye, its tr;iiu- 
ing to the nitaaies and cunositics of its 
function. There is no statue like this living 
man, with his infinite advantage over all 
ideal sculpture, of periictual variety. What 
a gallery of art liave I licre i No mannerist 
made these varied groups and diver.se 
original single figiire.s. Hero is the arti.st 
himself improvising, grim and glad, at his 
block. Now one thought strikes him, now 
another, and witli oacli moment he .alters 
the whole air, attitude, and expression of 
his clay. Away with your non .sense of oil 
and easels, of ntarble and chisels : e.xcopt to 
open your cye.s to llic masteries of eternal 
cart, they arc hypocritical rulibish. 

The refereneo of all ])rodnction at last to 
an aboriginal bower e.xplai ns the traits com- 
mon to all works of the liigliesl art, — that 
they are universally intelligible ; that they 
restore to us the simplest states of -mind ; 
cand are religious. Since what skill is tlierciii 
shown is the reappearance of the original 
soul, a jet of pure light, it sliould produce a 
similar impre.s.sion to that uiade by natural 
objects. In happy hours, nature appears to 
us on(3 with art ; art t)orfectcd, — the work of 
genius. And the individual, in whom simple 
tastes and susceptiliilily to all the great 
human influcnce.s overpower the accidents 
of a local and .special culture, is the best 
critic of art. 'Fhough wc travel tlic world 
over to find the lieautiful, we must carry it 
with us, or we find it not. 'I’hc best of 
beauty is afinefcharm than skill in surfaces, 
in outline.s, or rules of art can ever teach, 
namely, a radiation Jrom the work of art of 
human charactef, — a wonderful expression 
through stone, or canvas, or musical sound, 
of the deepest and simplest attributes of our 
nature, and therefore most intelligible at last 
to those souls which have these attributes. 
In the sculptures of the Greeks, in the 
masenry of the Romans, and in the pictures 
of the Tuscan and Venetian masters, the 
highest charm is the universal language they 
speak. A confession of moral nature, of 
purity, love, and hope, breathes from them 


I all. That which we carry to them, the same 
I we bring back more fairly illustrated in the 
' memory. The traveller who visits the 
Vaticiin, and passes from chamber to cham- 
ber through galltnies of .statues, vases, sar- 
cophagi, and candelabra, through all forms 
of Ixiaiity, cut in the richest materials, is in 
danger of forgetting the simplicity of the 
in incipltrs out of whidi they all .s|n iing, and 
that they had tlieir origin from thouglits and 
laws in his own breast. He .studies the 
leelmieal rules on these wonderful remains, 
but forgets that these works were not alway.s 
tluis oonstollatod ; that they arc the contri- 
hutious of many ages nnd many countries ; 
that each came out of tlic solitary workshop 
of one artist, who toiled ]>erha])s in ignorance 
of the existence of otlier .sculpture, created 
his work without other model, .save life, 
hoiiscliold life, and the sweet ami smart of 
])ersonal relations, of boating hearts, and 
meeting eyes, of poverty, and necessity, and 
hope, and fear. 'I'heso were hi.s insjiirations, 
ami these arc the effects ho carries home to 
your heart and mind. In ])rof)ortion to his 
force, tifo artist will find in liis work an out- 
let for hi.s proper charaeler. He must not 
1x3 in any tnanner ]>inclied or hindered by 
his material, but through his necessity of 
imparting himself the adamant will be wax 
in lii.s hands, and will allow an adequate 
coinmuiiication of liimsolf, in his full stature 
and proportion. lie need not cumber him- 
self wuth the conventional nature and culture, 
nor ask what is the mode in Rome or in Paiis, 
Inil that house, and weather, ami tnanner of 
living which poverty and the fate of birth 
have made at once so odious uml so dear, 
in the gmy, unfiainted wood cabin, on the 
corner of a Mew H imp.shire farm, or in the 
log-hut of the Ijackwoods, or in the narrow 
loclging where he has endured the eon.straints 
aiifl .seeming of a city povi-rty, will serve a.s 
well as any other condition us the syniliol of 
a ihonghl which pours itself indifferently 
through all. 

I remember, wlien in my younger days I 
had heard of the wonders of Italian painting, 

I fancied the great pictures would be great 
.strangers ; some surprising comliination of 
colour and form ; a foreign wonder, barb.aric 
pearl and gold, like the spontoons and 
standards of the militia, which play such 
pranks in the eyes and imaginations of 
school-boys. I was to see and acquire I 
knew not what. When 1 came at last to 
Rome, and saw with eye.s the pictures, I 
found that genius left to novices tlie gay and 
fantastic and o.stentatious, and itself pierced 
directly to the simide anti true '^that it was 
familiar and sincere : that it was the old, 
eternal fact 1 had met already in so many 
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forms, — unto which I lived ; that it was the 
p\am you and 7ne I knew so well, — ^had left 
at horuc in so many conversations. 1 had 
had the same ex[)enence already in a cliiireh 
at Naples. ' There I saw that nothintj was 
changed with nie but tlie place, and said to 
myself, ‘'riioii foolish child, hast thou come 
out hither, over four llunisand miles of salt 
water, to find llint wliicli was perfect to thee 
there at liome ? ’•' tlial; fael 1 saw again in 
the Acadeuiniia at Naqdes, in the clianibers 
of sculpture, and yet again when I eanie to 
Romo, and to the piijitings of Ra|ihael, 
Angelo, Saeelii, Titian, and Jjconnnlo da 
Vinci, " What, old mole ! woikcst ihoii in 
the earlli so fast ?” It had travelled hy my 
side : that whieh I fattcied I had left in 
iVj.slon was here in the Vhiticun, ami again 
at Milan, and fit Paris, and made all Iravi.l- 
ling ridiculous as a treadmill. I now r<-nuirc 
this of all pictures, that they domesticate 
me, not lliat they dazzle me. Pictures must 
not be too pii-inrosfine. Nothing .-islonislies 
men so tniieh as common sense and plain 
dealing. All great actions have been simple, 
and all great pictures are. 

The 'rranslignralion, by lva])hae1, is an 
eminent exatnple of this peculiar merit. A 
calm, benignant beauty .shines over all this 
picture, and goes directly to the, heart. It 
seems almost to call you by name. 'Phe 
sweet and sublime face of Jesus is beyond 
praise, yet how it iJisap(K)ints all florid ex- 
pectations ! 'Ihis faruiljar, .simple, liomo- 
speaking countenance is a.s if one should 
meet a iVieud. 'X'he knowledge of |)ieture- 
dealer.s has its value, but listen not to their 
criticism when your heart is touched l)y 
genius. It was not painlcil for them, it was 
painted for you ; for such as had eyes capa- 
ble of beiii”: touched by simplicity and lofty 
eniotioii.s. 

Yet .when wc Iiave .said all onr fine things 
about the arts, wa^ must end with a fraidc 
confession, that the ai ts, as we know them, 
are but iidtial. Our best ])raise is given to 
W'liat they aimed and ]inmiisi;d, not to the 
actual result. He lias t;onci-ived meanly of 
the resources of man, wlm believes that the 
best ago of production is past. The real 
value of the Iliad, or tlic Transfiguration, is 
as bign.s of powers billows or rijiples they 
are of the stream of tendency; tokens of 
the everlasting elToi t to produce, which even 
in its W'orst e.statc tlie soul betrtvs. Art ha.s 
not yet come to its maiu.-iiy, if ii do not put 
itself abroas; w itti the most potent influences 
of the world, if it is not practical and moral, 
if it do not stand in connection with the con- 
science, if do not make tlie poor and un- 
cultivated feel that it addresses them with a 
voice of lofty cheer, 1 iiere is higher work 


for Art than^the arts. They are abortive 
births of an imperfect or vitiated instinct. 
Art is the need to create ; but in its essence, 
immense anti universal, it is impatient of 
working with lame or tied hands, and of 
making cripples and tnonstcr.s, stich as all 
pictures and statues are. Notliing less than 
the creation of man and nature is its end. 
A man should find in it an outlet for his 
whole energy. He, may paint and carve 
only as long as he can do that. Art should 
exhilarate, and throw down the walls of cir- 
ciiinsiaiice on every .side, awak(?ning in tlie 
I IxOioldcr the same .sense of universal relation 
land power wlitch the work evinced in the 
j artist, and its highest effect is to make new 
artists. 

Already History is old enough to wilnc.ss 
the old age and disajq^carance of jxavticular 
arts. 'I’lie art of sculjitTirc has long ago 
]x.;risliecl t(j any rerd tiflect. It was origi- 
! nally a useful art, a mode of writing, a 
; savage's record of gratitude or devotion, 
and aiiKJUg a j)eO}.>lc possessed of a wonder- 

■ fill peieeption of I'onn this cliiklisli carving 
was refined to the utmost splendour of effect. 
Rut it is the game of a rude and youthful 

j ])coplc, ami not the manly labour of a wise 
land spiritual nation. Under an oak-tree 
j loaded witli leaves and nuts, under a sky 
full of eternal eyes, I stand in a thorough- 
fare ; i)Ut in the works of our plastic arts, 
and ospecially of sculpture, creation is driven 
into a corner. 1 cannot hide from myself 
that there is a certain appearance of paltri- 
ness, as of toys, and tlie trumpery of a the- 
I Hire, in sculpture. Nature transcends all 
I our mooils of tliought, and its secret we do 
I not yet find. But the gallery stands at the 
j mercy of uur moods, and there is a mortlent 
1 w hen it bccome.s fiivolous. I do not wonder 
! that Newton, with an attention habitually 

■ engaged on the paths of planets and suns, 

^ should have womlcred what the Earl of 
IV'inbroke found to admire in “ .stone dolls." 
8cul[)ture may serve to teach the pupil how 
deep is. the secret of form, liow purely the 
sjiirit can translate its meanings into that 
elo(|iient dialect. But tlic s'ialue w'ill look 
cold and false before that new activity which 
needs to roll through aH things, and is im- 
patient of countei E'its, and things not alive. 
Picture and sculpture are the celebrations 
and festivities of form. But true art is never 
fixed, but always flowing. The sweetest 
music is not in the oratorio, but in ih'o human 
voice when it speaks from its instant- life 
tones of tenderness, truth, or courage. The 
oratorio has already lost its relation to the 
morning, to the sun, and the earth, but that 
persuading voice is in tune with these. All 
!w'ork.s of "art should not be detached, but 
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extempore performances. A^cat man is a 
nev/ statue in every attitude and action. A 
beautiful woman is a picture which drives all 
beholders nobly mad. Life may be lyric or 
epic, as well as a poem or a romance. 

A true announcement of the law of cre- 
ation, if a man were found worthy to declai-e 
it, would carry art up into the kingdom of 
nature, and destroy its scijarate anti con- 
trasted existence. 'Fhe foimtnins of invim- 
lion and beauty in modern society are all 
but dried up. A popular novel, a theatre, 
or a ball-room makes us feel that wc arc ail j 
paupers in the almshouse of this world, with- j 
out dignity, without skill, or inrliistiy. Art 
is as poor and low. The old tragic Neces- 1 
sity, whicli lowers on the Itrows even of the : 
Venuses and the Cupids of the antique, and | 
furnishes the sole apology for the intrusion j 
of .such anomalous figures into nature, — 
namely, that they were inevitable ; that the I 
arti.st was drunlc with a p.a.ssion for form j 
which he could not resist, andwliich venled | 
itself in these fine extravagance.s,— no longer 
dignifies the chisel or the pencil. Rut the 
artist and the connoisseur now seek in art 
the cxhiliition of their talent, or an asylum ' 
from the evils of life. Men aic not NVclC 
pleased with the figure they tnakc in their j 
own imaginations, and they flee to art, and ! 
convey their better sense in an oratorio, a ; 
statue, or a picture. Art makes ilie s.ime 
effort which a seii.sual prosperity makes ; 
namely, to detach the beautiful from the 
useful, to do lip the work as unavoidalde, 
and, hating it, pass on to enjoyment. Thc.^e | 
solaces and compensations, this division of 
beauty from use, the laws of nature do not 
permit. A.s soon as beauty is sought, not 
from religion and love, but for pleasure, it 
degrades the seeker. High beauty is no 
longer attainable by him in canvas or in 
stone, in sound, or in lyrical construction ; 
an effeminate, prudent, sickly beauty, which ] 
is not beauty, is all that can be formed ; for 
the hand can never execute .anything higher 
than the character can in.spire. 

The art that thus .separates is itself first 
separated. Art must not be a superficial 
talent, but must begin’furthcr back in man. 
Now men do not sec nature to be beautiful, 
and they go to make a .statue which shall be. 
They abhor men as tasteless, dull, and in- 
convertible, and console themselves with 
colour-bags, and blocks of marble. They 


reject life as prosaic, and create a death 
which they call poetic. They despatch the 
day's weary chores, and fly to voluptuous 
reveries. 'I'liey cat and drink, lliat they 
may afUTwards execute the ideal. l'hu.s is 
art viliiieti ; the name convcy.s to the mind 
its secondary and bad sen.ses ; it stands in 
the inugination a.s .somewhat contrary to 
nature, and struck with death from the lirst. 
Would it not be lieller to Ix'gia higher up, 
— to serve the uleal before they eat and 
drink ; to .serve the ideal in eating and drink- 
ing, ill drawing the breath, and in the func- 
tions of life? Reality must come 'oack to the 
useful art-s, and the distinction between the 
fine and the usefui arts be forgotten. If 
history were truly told, if life were nobly 
spent, it would bo no longer ca.sy or ])Os- 
siblc to distinguish the oiic lVi>m the other. 
In naliire, ''all is useful, all is beautiful. It 
is therefore beautiful, because it is alive, 
moving, reproductive; it is therefore useful, 
because it is .syninuarical and fair, llcauly 
will not come at the call of a legislature, nor 
will it repeat in England or America its his- 
tory in»(jrcece. It will come, as alway.s, 
unannounced, and spring up between the 
feet of brave and earnest men, It is in vain 
that we look for gcuiu.s to reiterate its mira- 
cles in the old arts ; it is its instinct to find 
beauty and holiness in new and necessary 
facts, ill the field and roadside, in the shop 
.and mill. Procce<liiig from a religious heart 
it will raise to a divine use the r.iilroad, the 
in.surauce olilco, the joint-stock company, 
(jiir law, our primary a.ssciiiblio.s, our com- 
merce, the galvanic battery, the electric jar, 

I the prism, and the clicmi.sl’s retort, in which 
j we seek now only an economical use. Is 
1 not the selfish and even cruel asjiect which 
' belong;; to our great mechanical works— to 
; mill.s, raihv.ays, and machinery — tlie effect 
I of the mercenary impiil.seS wliicli these works 
f.ihey? When its crratuls arc noble and ade- 
t|u.ale, a sleanibo it bridging llie Atlantic be- 
tween Old and New England, and arriving 
at its poru with the puiicUialily of a planet, 
i.s a step of man into harmony with nature. 
The Ijoat at St. Peter., burg, which plie.s along 
the Lena by magnelisni, needs little to -make 
it -sulilime. When science is leanuid in love, 
and its powers are wielded by love, they will 
appear the suiiplemcnts and continuations 
of the material cicailon, 
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ESSAYS.— SECOND SERIES. 


THE POET. 

A moody diiltl and wildly wise 
Pursueci the game with joyfil eye?, 

WJiicli clujse, like meteors, their way. 

And rived tlie dark with jirivate ray : 

Tiiey overleapt ilie hoi izon’s edge, 

Searched with Apollo’s privilege ; 

Throiigli inati, and woman, and sea, and star. 

Saw the fiance of nature forward far ; 

'J’urougli worlds, ami races, and terms, and limes, ' 
Saw um;jical order, and pairing rhymes, \ 

Olympian bards wlio sung 
Divino ideas below, 

Whicli always (Ind ns y^iiig, 

And always keep us so. 

Those who .nrc cstctnnml umpires of taste 
are often persons who have netjuiru I sonic j 
knowledge of atlinircd ]iicturcsor sculptures, 
and have an inclination for whatever is 
elegant ; but if you inrpiire whether they ! 
arc beautiful souls, and whethor their own | 
acts are like fair pictures, you learn that | 
they are selfish and sensual, 'I'lieir eiiUiva- j 
tion is local, as if you should rub a log of' 
dry wood in one spot to produce fuc, all the ! 
Test rctnaining cold, d heir knowledge of 
the fine aits is some study of rules and par- 
ticulars, or some limited judgment of colour 
or form, w'hich i.s exercised for amusement 
or for show. It i.s a proof of the shallowness 
of the doctrine of beauty, as it lies in the 
minds of our amateurs, that men .seem to 
have lost the perception of the instant dti- 
pendeiicc of form upon soul. There is no 
doctrine of forms in oiir [diilosophy. ^Ve 
were put into our bodies, as lire is put into 
a pan, to be carried about ; but there is no ' 
accurate adjustnieul between the spirit and 
the org.an. much less is the latter the germi- 
nation of the former. So in regard to other 
forms, tltc intellectual men do not believe in 
any e,ssential depcmliaico of the matcFial 
world on thonglit aatl volition. Theologians 
think it a pretty air-castle to talk of the 
Spiritual meaning c f a sh'p or a cloud, of a 
city or a contr.’ct, Imt they ]rrefcr to come 
again to the solid ground of historical evi- 
dence : and even tlie jjoels are contented 
with a civil and conformed manner of living, 
and to write poems from the fancy, at a sate 
distance from their own experience. Dut 
the liighcst^minds of the world have never 
ceased .to e.xplore the double meaning, or, 


shall I say, the quadruple, or the centuple, 
or much more manifold meaning, of every 
sensuous fact : Orpheus, ICmpedoclos, Hera- 
clitus, Plato, Plutarch, Dante, Swedenborg, 
and the masters of sculpture, picture, and 
poetry. For wc arc not pans and barrows, 
nor even porters of the fire and torch-bearers, 
but children of the fire, made of it, and only 
the same divinity transmuted, and at two or 
(lirec removes, when we know least about it. 
And this hidden truth, tliat the fountaiuR 
whence all this river of Time, and its 
creatures, floweih, arc intrinsically ideal and 
Iteautifiil, draws us to the con.sid oration of 
the nature and funciions of the Poet, or the 
man of Beauty, to the means and materials 
lie uses, and to the general aspect of the art 
in the present lime. 

'Phe breadth of the problem is great, for the. 
poet is reprcscnlalive. He stands among 
partial men for the complete man, and ap- 
prises ii.s not of his wealth, but of the com- 
moiuvealth. The young man reveres men 
of geufiis, because, to .speak truly, they are 
, more himself than he is. Thc'y roedfve of 
the soul as he also receives, but they more, 
j Katurc culmnce.s her Vicauty to the eye of 
loving men, from their belief tliat the poet 
is beholding her shows at the same time. 
He is isolated .among Ids contemporaries, 
by Irutli and by bis art, but with this eonso- 
latiou in hi.s pur.siiits, tliat tliey will dravvall 
men sooner or later. For all men live by 
truth, and stand in need of e.xpression. In 
love, in art, in avarice, in politics, in labour, 

! in game.s, we study to utter our painful 
secret. Tlie man is only half himself, the 
otlier half is his e.\pressioii. 

Notwith.5tanding this necessity to be pub- 
lished, adequate expression is rare. I know 
not liow it is that we need Art interpreter ; 
but the great majority of men seem to be 
minors, who have not yet come into posses- 
sion of their own, or mutes, who cannot 
report the conversation they liavc had with 
nature. There is no man who does not 
anticipate a supersensual utility in the sun, 
and stars, earth and water. These stand 
and wait to render him a peculiar service, 
But there is some obstruction, or some excess 
of phlegm in our constitution, which does 
not suffer them to yield the due effect. Too 
feeble fall the impressions of nature on us to 
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make us artists. Every loucH should thrill. 
Every man should be so much an artist, 
that he could report in conversation what 
had befallen him. Yet, in our experience, 
the rays or appulses have sufficient force to 
arrive at the senses, but uot enough to reach 
the quick, and compel tlie reproduction of 
themselves in speech. The poet is the person 
in \s'honi these powers arc in balance, llie 
man without impediment, who sees and 
handles lliat which others dream of, traverses 
tiic whole scale of cxperienci?, and is repre- 
sentative of man, in virtue of being tlic 
largest power to receive and to impart. 

Tor the Universe has three children, born 
at one time, which reappear, under different ! 
names, in every system of thought, whether | 
they be called cause, operation, and effect i ' 
or, more poetically, Jove, Pluto, Neptune ; ! 
or, theologically, tlie imtlier, the Spirit, and 
the Son ; but wliich we will call here, the 
Knower, the Doer, and the Sayer. 'riicse 
stand respectively for the love of truth, for 
the love of good, and for the love of beauty. 
These throe are equal. Each is tliat which 
he is essentially, so that he cannot be sur- 
mounted or analyzed, and each of these three ' 
has the power of the others latent in him, 
and his own patent. ! 

The poet is the sayer, the namcr, and 
represents beauty. He is a sovereign, and 
stands on the centre. For the world is not 
painfcd, or adorned, but is from the begin- 
ning beautiful ; and God has not made some 
beautiful things, but Peauty is the creator of 
the universe. Therefore the poet is not any 
permissive potentate, but is emperor in liis 
own right. Criticism is infested with a cant 
of materialism, which assumc.s that manual 
skill and activity is the first merit of all men, 
and disparages such as say and do not, 
overlooking the fact, tliat some men, nannudy, 
poets, are natural sayers, sent into the world 
to the end of exprc.ssion, and confounds 
them with those whose province Ls action, 
but who quit it to imitate the sayers. Put 
TIomer’s words are as costly and admirable 
to Homer, as Agamemnon's victories arc to 
Agamemnon.* The poet does not wait for 
the hero or tlic sage, l}ut, as they act and 
think primarilyj so he writes primarily what 
will and must be spoken, reckoning the 
others, though primaries also, yet, in respect 
to him, secondaries and servants ; as sitters 
or models in tho studio of a painter, or as 
assistants who bring building materials to 
an .ychitect. 

For poetry was all written before time 
was, and whenever we are so finely organ- 
ized that we can i)enetrate into that region 
where the air is music, we hear those primal 
warblings, and attempt to tvrite them dowo; 


but we lose ever and anon a word, or a 
verse, and substitijte something of our own, 
and thus miswrite the poem. The men of 
more delicate ear write down these ca- 
dences more faithfully, and lhc.se tran- 
scripts, though imperfect, become the songs 
of the nations. For nature i.s as truly beau- 
tiful as it is good, or as it is leasoiLable, 
and mu.st as much ni'ipear, as it must be 
done, or l>e known. \\'oi (ls ami deeds are 
quite indilferent modes of the divine energy. 
Words are also actions, and actions are a 
kind of word:-. 

The sign and credentials of the poet are, 
that he niinounocs that which no num fore- 
told. Ho is the true and only doctor ; he 
knows and tells ; ho is the only lellcr of 
news, for ho was present ami privy to the 
appearance which he tlescribes. He is a 
bcholtier of ideas, and an uttercr of the 
necessary and castial. I'or we do not speak 
now of men poetical talents, or of in- 
dustry and skill in metre, Iml of the true 
poet. I took part in a conversation, the 
Ollier day, concerning a recent wi'itor of 
lyrics,^ man of .subtle mind, whose head ap- 
peared to be a imi.sic-box of delicate tunes 
and riiythms, and whose .skill and command 
of language we could not sufficiently praise. 
Put when the (pie-^liou arose, whether he 
was not only a lyrist, hut a poet, we were 
obliged to confe.ss that he is plainly a con- 
temporary. not an clornal man. He docs 
not stand out of our low limitations, like a 
Chimborazo uudor tlio Hue, running up from 
a torrid base t'u ough all the climato.s of the 
globe, with belts of the herbage of every 
latitmle on its high and mottled sides ; but 
this gciiiii.s i.s the landscape-garden of a 
luodcrti house, adorned with fountains and 
statues, with well-bred men and women 
standing and sitting in the walks and ter- 
races. We hear, through all the varied 
music, the ground-lone of conventional life. 
Our poets .are men of talents who sing, and 
uot the cliildren of music. The argument is 
secondary, the finish of the verses is primary. 

For it is not metres, but a metre-making 
argument, that malte.s a poem,— a thought 
so passionate and alive, tliat, like tlie spirit 
of a plant or an animal, it has an architec- 
ture of its own, and adorns nature with a 
new thing. The thought and the form are 
equal in the ordSr of time, but in the order 
of genesis the thought is prior to the form* , 
The poet has a new thought ; he has 9> 
whole new experience to unfold ; he will 
tell us how it was with liim, and all men 
will be the richer in his fortune. For the 
experience of each new age Requires a new 
confession, and the world seems always 
wailing for its poet. 1 remcmbei, when I 
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was young, how much I was moved one 
morning by tidings that genius had appeared 
in a youth who sat near me at table. He 
had left his work, and gone rambling none 
knew whither, and had written hundreds ot 
lines, but could not tell whether that which 
was in him w.ts therein told : he could tell no- 
thing but that all was changed, — man, beast, 
heaven, earth, and sea. How gladly we 
listened ! huw credulous 1 Society seemed to 
be comproniised. We sat in the aurora of 
a sunrhe which was to jnit out all the stars. 
Boston seemed to be at twice the distance it 
had the night before, or was much farther 
than that. Rome, — what was Rome? I'lu- 
tarch and Shakspc.nre wca-c in tlic yellow 
leaf, and Homer no more should be heard 
of. It is much to know that poetry has been 
written this \ery day, under this very roof, 
by your side. What ! that wonderful .';pint 
has not e.'cjiircd ! I'hese stony monu'iitsare 
still sparkling and animaterl ! I had fancied 
that the oracles tvcrenll .silent, mul nature 
had sjJCiit iier lire?, and behold ! all night, 
from every pore, these line auroras have 
been .streaming. Every one has stilne in- 
terest in the advent of the poet, aiul no one 
, knows how nuich it lu.iy concern him. Wo 
know tiiat the secret of the world is pro- 
found, but who or what shall be our iutcr- 
preter, w'e know not, A mountain ramble, 
a new style of face, a new person, may iml 
the key into our hands. Of course, the value 
of genius to u.s is in tlic veracity of it.s re- 
port. 'J'alent may frolic and juggle ; genius 
rcalizc.s and adds. Mankind, in good ear- 
nest, liave an‘ived so far in understanding 
themselves and their work, that the foremost 
watchman on the peak amioiincos hi.s news. 
It is the truest word ever spoken, and the 
phrase will be the fittest, must musical, and 
the unerring voice of the world for tliat time. 

All that wc call saeri’d history attests that 
the birth of a poet is the principal event in 
chronology. Man, never .so often deceived, 
still walclios for the arrival of a bnuher who 
Can hold him steady to a truth, iint]l he has 
made it his own. With what joy I begin to 
read a poem, whicli I Conlicic in ns an in- 
spiration ! And now my chains arc to f)e 
broken ; I shall mount above these cloucls 
and opatpie air.s in which I live, —opaque, 
though they sccni transiiarcjit,— and from 
the heaven of truth ! shall see and compre- 
hend my relations. That will reconcile me 
to life, and renovate nature, to see trifles 
animated by a tendency, and to know what 
I am doing. Life will no more be a noise ; 
now I shall see men and women, and know 
the signs by which they may be discerned 
from fools afid satans. This day shall be 
better than my birthday : then 1 became an 
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animal : nowtl am invited into the science 
of the real. Such is the hope, but the frui- 
tion is postponed. Oftener it falls that this 
wijiged man, who will carry mo into the 
licavcn, whirls me into mists, then leaps and 
frisks about with me as it were from cloud 
to cloud, still affnning that he is bound 
heavenward ; and I, being myself a novice, 
am slow in perceiving tliat lie does not know 
the way into the heavens, and is merely bent 
that I .should admire his-skill to rise, like a 
fowl or a flying-fish, a little way from the 
ground oi the wator ; but the all-piercing, 
all fee<iing, and ocular air of heaven, tliat 
man sliall never inhabit. I tumble down 
.-igniii soon into my old nooks, and lead the 
life of exaggerations as before, and have lost 
my fiiitli in the po.ssibi]ity of any guide who 
can lead me thither where I would be. 

But, leaving these victims of vanity, let us, 
willi new hojic, observe how nature, by 
worthier imjiulses, lias insured the poet's 
li<lelity to his ofiice of announcement and 
nflii ining, namely, by the beauty of things, 
which becomes a new and higher beauty, 
when expressed, Nature offers all her crea- 
tures to lurn as a picture-language. Being 
us('d as a type, a second wonderful value 
appears in the object, far better than its old 
value, as the carpenter’s stretched cord, if 
you Iiolil your car close enough, is musical, 
ill the breeze. ' ‘ I'hings more excellent than 
every rmnge,” says Jarnblichus, "arf cx- 
pre.s.scd iltrougU images,’' Things admit of 
being used a.s’ symbols, because nature is a 
symbol, in the whole, and in every part. 
Every line we can draw in the sand has ex- 
lu’c-ssion ; and there is nobody without its 
spirit or genius. AH form is an effect of 
character ; all condition, of the quality of the 
life ; all harmony, of health ; (and, for this 
reason, a perception of beauty should be 
sympatlictic, or proper only to the good.) 

1 he beautiful rests on the* foundations of the 
ncccs.sary. T’he soul makes the body, as 
the wise ypenser tcaclies ; — 

“ Su every spirit, as k is more pure. 

And lialli in it the more of heavenly light, 

So it tile fairer body doih procure 
To habit in, and it more fairly dight, 

With cheerful grace and auiiable -sight. 

For, of the soul, the body ferm doth take, 

For soul is form, and doth the body malje.'' 

Here we find ourselves, .suddenly, not in a 
critical speculation, but in a holy place, and 
should go very warily and reverently. We 
stand before the secret of the world, there 
where Being passes into Appearance, and 
Unity into Variety. 

The Universe is the externization of the 
soul. Wherever the life is, that bursts into 
appearance around it. Our science is 
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siial, and therefore '’superficial. The earth 
and the heavenly bodies, physics, and 
chemistry, we sensually treat, as if they were 
self-existent; but these are the retinue of 
that Being we have. " The mighty heaven," 
said Procliis, "exhibits, in its transfigur- 
ations, clear images of the splendour of 
inlPllectual perceptions ; being moved in 
conjunction with the unapparcnt periods of 
intellectual natures." 'I'ljcrefore, science 
always goes abreast with the just clevttiion 
of the man, keeping step with religion and 
metaphysics ; or, the state of science is an 
index of our self-knowledge. Since every- 
thing in nature answers to a moral power, if 
any phenomenon remains brute and dark, it 
is because the corresponding faculty in the 
observer is not yet active. 

No wonder, then, if theso waters be so 
deep, that we hover over them with a reli- 
gious regard. The beauty of the fable proves 
the importance of tlie sense ; to the poet, 
and to all others ; or, if you please, every 
man is so far a poet as to be susceptible of 
these enchantments of nature ; for all men 
have the thoughts wliereof tlic imivcrso is 
the celebration. I find that the fascination 
resides in the symbol. Who loves nature? 
Who does not? Is it only poets, and men 
of leisure and enUtvation, who live with her ? 
No ; but also hunters, farmers, grooms, and 
butchers, though tliey expre.53 tluar ailbctioii 
in their choice of life, and not in their choice 
of wcJ^ds. 'I'lie writer wonders what the 
coachman or the hunter values in riding, in 
horses, and dogs. It is not superficial quali- 
ties. When you talk with him, he Iiolds tlicsc 
at as slight a rale as you. His worship is 
sympathetic ; he has no definitions, but he 
is commanded in nature, by the living power 
which he feels to be there present. No imi- 
tation, or playing of these things, w'Oidd 
content him ; he loves the earnest of the 
north-wind, of rain, of stone, and wood, and 
iron. A beauty not explicable is dearer than 
a beauty which we can see to the end of. It 
is nature the symbol, nature certifying tlie 
supernatural, body overflowed by life, which 
he worships, with coarse but sincere riles. 

The inwardness .and mystery of this attach- 
ment drive rnen of every class to the use of 
emblems. The schools of poets and philo- 
sophers are not more intoxicated with their 
symbols, than the populace with theirs. In 
our political parties, compute the i^ower of 
badges and emblems. See the huge wooden 
ball rolled by successive ardent crowds from 
Baltimore to Bunker Hill ! In the political 
processions, Lowell goes in a loom, and 
Lynn in a shoe, and Salem in a ship. Wit- 
ness the cider-barrel, the log-Ciibin, the 
hickory-stick, the palmetto, and all the cog- 


nizances of party. See the power of national 
emblems. Some stars, lilies, leopards, a 
crescent, a lion, an eagle, or other figure, 

I which came into credit God knows how, on. 
an old rag of bunting, blowing in the wind, 
on a fort, at the ends of the earth, shall make 
the blood tingle under the rudest or the most 
conventional exterior. The people fnney 
’ they hate poetry, and they are all poets and 
mystics ! 

Beyond tin's nniversality of the symbolic 
language, we are appri.scd of the divincncss 
of thi.s superior use of things, whereby the 
w'orld i.s a temple, wliosc wails are covered 
with emblems, pictures, and coimnandinents 
of tlie Deity, in this, tliat there is no fact in 
nature which does not cany the whole sense 
of nature ; and the distinction.s which we 
make in events, and in affairs, of low and 
high, honest and base, disappear when na- 
ture i.s used as a syniljol. 'riioiight makes 
every thing fit for use. Tlic vocabulary of an 
oimii.scient man would embrace words and 
imaged excluded from polite conversation. 
What would be base, or even obscene, to tlic 
obscene^ becomes illustrious, siioken in a 
new connection of thought, 'I’hc piety of 
the Hebrew projjhel.s purgc.s their grossneas. 
The circiitneision is an e.xiimple of the power 
of poetry to raise the low and oftensii’C. 
Small and mean lhing.s serve a.s well as great 
symbols. The meaner the type by which a 
law id cxpre.ssed, the more pungent it is, and 
the more la.sting in the incinonc.s of men : 
just as we choose the smallest box, or case, 
in which any neotlfiil utensil can be carried. 
Hare lists of word.d arc found suggestive, to 
an imaginative and excited mind ; as it is . 
related of I.ord Challinni, that he was ac- 
customed to read in Ihiley's Dictionary, 
when ho w'as i>reparing to s}M'ak in Barlia^ 
inent. The poore.st exiicricnce is rich enough 
for all the purpose.s of cxpn.‘.s.sing thought. 
Wliy covet a knowledge of new facts ? Day 
and niglu, house and garden, a few books, 
a few aclion.s, servo us as well as would all 
trade.s and all spectacles. We are far from 
having exhau.sted the significance of the few 
symbols we use. Wo can come to use them 
yet with a terrible simplicity. It docs 'not 
need that a poem should be long. Every 
word was once a poem. Every new relation 
is a new word. Also, we use defects and 
deformities to a sagred purpose, so express- 
ing our- sense that the evils of the world .are 
such only to the evil eye. In the old myth- 
ology, mythologists observe, lefccts are 
ascribed to divine natures, as lameness to 
Vulcan, blindness to Cupid, and the like, 
to signify exuberances. 

For, a.s it is dislocation and fletachmcnt 
from the life of God, that makes things ugly, 
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the poet, who reattaches things to nature' 
and the Wliole, — reattaching even artificial 
things, and violations of r.ature, to nature, by 
a deeper insight,— disposes very easily of the 
most disagreeable facts. Readers of poetry sec 
the factory village and the railway, and fancy 
that the poetry of the landscape is broken up 
by these ; for these works of art are not yet 
consecrated in their reading ; but the poet 
sees them fall witlhn the great Order not 
less tfmn the bee-hive, or the spider's geo- 
metrical web. Nature adopts them very 
fast into her vital circles, and the gliding 
train of cars she loves like her own. I’e- 
sides, in a centred mind, it s.'gnifics nothing 
how nia|f mechanical inventions you ex- 
hibit. Though you add millions, and never j 
so surprising, the fiict of mechanics has not | 
gained a grain's weight. The spiritual fact 
remains unalterable, by many or by few par- ' 
ticulars ; as no mountain is of any appreci- 
able height to break the curve of the sphere. 
A shrewd country boy goes to the city for 
the first time, and the complacent citizen is 
not satisfied with his little wonder. It is not , 
that he does not sec all the fine lion"cs, and i 
know that he never saw such before, but he 
disposes of them as easily as the poet finds 
place for the railway. 'I hc chief value of 
the new fact, is to cnhniice the great and 
constant fact of Life, which can dwarf any 
and every circumstance, and to winch the 
belt of wampum, and the commerce of 
America, are alilce. 

The world being thus put under the mind 
for verb and noun, the poet is he who can 
articulate it. For, thougli life is great, and 
.fascinate.^, and absorbs, --and tbough all men 
are intelligent of the symbols throngh which 
it is named,— yet they cannot originally use 
them. We are symbols, and inhabit sym- 
bols ; w'orkmen, work, and tools, words and 
things, birth and death, all are emblems ; but 
we sympathize with llie symbols, and, being 
infatuated with the economical uses of things, 
we do not know that they are thoughts. 'I'he 
poet, by an ulterior inicllcctual perception, 
gives them a power whicli makes their old 
use forgotten, and puls eyes, and a tongue, 
into every dumb and inanimate object. He 
perceives the thought's independence of the 
symbol, the stability of the thought, the ac- 
cidency and fugacity of the .symbol. As the 
eyes of Lynccus m ci c said to sec through the 
earth, so the poet turns the world to glass, 
and shows us all things in their right series 
and procession. For, through that belter 
perception, he stands one step nearer to 
things, and sees the llowiug or metamor- 
phosis : perceives that thought is multiform ; 
that withir^ the form of every creature is a 
force impelling it to ascend into a higher 1 


form ; and, fallowing with his eyes the life, 
uses the fornis which express that life, and 
so his speech flows with the flowing of na- 
ture, All the facts of the animal economy- 
sex, nutriment, gestation, birth, growth— are 
symbols of the passage of the world into the 
soul of man, to sufl'er there a change, and 
roar»pear a new and higher fact. He uses 
forms according to the life, and not accord- 
ing to the form. This is true science. The 
poet alone knows astronomy, chemistry, vege- 
tation, and animation, for he does not stop 
at these facts, but employs them as signs. 
He knows why the plain or meadow of space 
was stiowii with tliese flowers we call suns, 
and moons, and stars ; wliy the great deep 
is adorned with animals, with men, and gods; 
for, in every word he speaks hc rides on them 
as the horses of thought 
By virtue of this science the poet is the 
Nanicr, or l anguage-maker, naniing things 
sometimes after their appearance, sometimes 
after their essence, and giving to every one 
its own name and not another's, thereby re- 
joicing the intellect, which delights in detach- 
ment or boundary. 'I'hc poets made all the 
words, and iheivrore language is the archives 
of history, and, if we must say it, a sort of 
tomb of the muses. For, though the origin 
of most of our words is forgotten, each word 
was at first a stroke of genius, and obtained 
currency, because for the moment it symbol- 
ized the world to the first speaker and to the 
hearer. The etymologist finds the deadest 
word to have been once a brilliant picture. 
Language is fossil poetry. As the limestone 
of the continent consists of infinite masses 
of the shells of animalcules, .so language is 
made up of imnge.s, or tropes, which now, 
in their secondary use, have long ceased to 
remind us of their poetic origin. But the 
poet names tlie thing because he secs it, or 
comes one step nearer to it than any other. 
This expression, or naming, is not art, but 
a second nature, grown out of the first, as a 
Ic.af out of a tree. What we call nature, is a 
certain sclf-rcgiilalcd motion, or change ; and 
Nature does all things by her own hands, 
and docs not leave another to baptize her, 
but baptizes herself ; and this through the 
metamorphosis again. I remember that a 
certain poet described it tq, me thus ■ ; 

Genius is the activity which repairs the decays 
of things, whether wholly or part ly of a material 
and finite kind. Nature, through all her king- 
doms, insures herself. Nobody cares for planting 

I the poor fungus ; so she shakes down from the 
gills of one agaric countless spores, any one of 
which, being preserved, transmits new billions of 
spoils to-morrow or next day. The new agaric 

I of this hour has a chance wliioh the old one had 
not. This atom of seed is thrown into a new place, 
not subject to the accidents which destroyed its 
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parent twb rods off. She makes a man ; and hav- 
ing brought him to ripe age, sHo^will no longer 
run the of losing this wonder at a blow, but 
she detaches from him a new self, that the kind 
maybe safe from accidents to which the individual 
k exposed. So when the soul of the poet has come 
to ripeness of thought, she detaches and sends 
away from it its poems or songs, — a fearless, sleep- 
less, deathless progeny, which is not exposed to 
the accidents of the weary kingdom of time; a 
fearless, vivacious offspring, clad with wings (such 
was the virtue of the soul out of which they came), 
wliich carry them fast and far, and infix them irre- 
coverably into tlie hearts of men. These wings 
are the beauty of the poet’s soul. The songs, thus 
flying immorial from their mortal parent, are pur- 
sued by clamorous flights of censures, which swarm 
in far greater numbers, and threaten to devour 
them ; but these last are not winged. At the end 
of a very short leap they fall plump d‘.>wn, and rot, 
having received from Lite souls out of whicli they 
came no beautiful wings, lint the melodies of the 
poet ascend, and leap, and pierce into the deeps 
of infinite time. 

!' So far the bard taught me, using his freer 
speech. But nature lias a higher end, in tlie 
production of new individuals, than security, 
namely, ascension ^ or, the passage of tiie.soul 
into higher forms. I knew, in my younger 
days, the sculptor who made the statue of 
the youth wliich stands in the public garden. 
He was, as I remember, unable to tell di- 
rectly what made him happy, or unhappy, 
but by wonderful indirections he could tell. 
He rose one day, according to his habit, be- 
fore the, dawn, and saw the morning break, 
grand cs the eternity out of which it came, 
and, for many day.s after, he .strove to ex- 
press this tranquillity, and, la ! hi.s chisel had 
fashioned out of marble tlic fonn of a brau- 
tifiilyoulh, Phosphorus, who.se a.spcct is such, 
that, it is said, all persons who look 011 it be- 
come silent. The poet also resigns himself , 
to his mood, and that thought which agi- 
tated him is expro-ssed, but n/Zer idem, in a 
manner totally new. 'I'hc expression is or- 
ganic, or, the new type which things them- 
selves take when liberated. As, in the sun, 
objects paint tlicir images on the retina of 
the eye, so they, sharing the nspiraiion of 
the whole universe, tend to paint a far more 
delicate copy of their essence in his mind. 
Like the melanisrphosis of things into higher 
organic forms, is their change into mcloilies. 
Over everything stands its demon, or soul, 
and, as the form bf the thing is rellcctod by 
the eye, so the soul of the tiling is rellcetcd 
by a melody. The sea, the mountain-ridge, 
Niagara, and every flower-bed, pre-exist, or 
super-exist, in pre-cantations, which sail like 
odours in the air, and when any man gpcs 
by with an ear sufficiently fine, he ovei hears ' 
them, and endeavours to write down the 
notes, without diluting or depraving them. 
And herein is the legitimation of criticism, 1 


in the mind’s faith, that the poems are a 
corrupt version of some text in nature, with 
which they ought ya be made to tally. A 
rhyme in one of our sonnets should not be 
less pleasing than the iterated nodes of a sea- 
shell, or the resembling difference of a group 
of flowers. The pairing of the birds is an 
idyl, not tedious as our idyls are ; a tempest 
is a rough ode, without falsehood or rant ; a 
summer, with its harvest sown, reaped, and 
stored, is an epic song, subordinating how 
nianyatlmirably executed parts. Why sliould 
not the symmetry and truth that moilulate 
these glide into our spirits, and we partici- 
pate tlie invention of nature ? 

This insight, which e.vprcsses its^by what 
is called Imagination, is a very hijPi sort of 
seeing, which does not come by study, but 
by the intellect being where and wliat it 
sees, by sharing the path or circuit of things 
through forms, and so making them traiis- 
liicid to other.s. The path of things is .silent. 
Will they sudbr a speaker to go with them? 
A .s]iy tfiey will not suffer ; a lover, a poet, 
is the transcendency of their own nature, — 
him tlu;y will suffer. The condition of true 
naming, *on the poet’s part, i.s liis resigning 
himself to the (livinc aura which breathes 
through forms, and accompanying that. 

It is a secret which every intellectual man 
quickly learns, that, beyond the energy of 
his possessed and conscious intellect, he is 
capable of a new (uiorgy (as of an intellect 
doubled on itself), by abandonment to the 
nature of things ; that, beside his privacy of 
I power as an individual man, there is a great 
public [lower, on which he can draw, liy un- 
locking, at ail risks, his human doors, and 
.suflcring the ethcrciil tides to roll and circu- 
late through him : then he is caught up into 
the life of 'the Universe, his speech is thun- 
der, his thought is law, and iiis words are 
universally inlelligilile as the ]dants and ani- 
mals. The poet knows that he s[icaks adc- 
quaiely, then, oidy, w'hciihespcak.s somewliat 
wildly, or, "with tlie flower of the mind"; 
not witli the intellect, used as an organ, but 
with the intellect released from all service, 
and suffered to take its direction from its 
celc.stial life ; or, as the ancients were wont 
to express themselves, not with intellect alone, 
but with the intellcctinebriatcd by nectar. As 
the tnavcllor who has lo.st his way throws his 
reins on his horse’s neck, and trusts to the 
instinct of the anirhal to find his road, so 
mustwodowith the divine animal who carries 
us through this world. For if iii any manner 
we can stimulate this instinct, new passages 
are opened for us into nature, the mind flow.s 
. into and through things hardest and highest, 
and the inelamorphosis is possitij^. 

I This is the reason why bards love wine, 
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mead, narcotics, coffee, tea, opium, the 
fumes of sandal-wood and tobacco, or what- 
ever other procurers of ^'jniinal exhilaration. 
All men avail thenjselves of such means as 
they can, to add this extraordinary power to 
their normal powers ; ami to this end they 
prize conversation, music, pictures, sculpture, 
dancing, theatres, travelling, war, mobs, 
fires, gaming, politics, or love, or science, 
or animal into.\icalion, which are several 
coarser or finer y«f?.i7’-tnechanical substitutes 
for the true nectar, which is the ravishment 
of the inicllect by coming nearer to the fact. 
These are auxiliaries to the centrifugal ten- 
dency of a man, to his passage out into free 
space, they help him to escape the 
custody Irtliat body in which he is pent up, 
and of that jail-yard of individual relations 
in which he is enclosed. Hence ii great 
number of such as were professionally ex- 
pressors of Beauty, as painters, poets, 
musicians, and actors, have been more than 
others wont to lead a life of pleasure and 
indulgence : all but the few who received 
the true nectar ; and, as it was a spurious 
mode of attaining freeilotn, as it was an 
emancipation not into the heavens, ’but into 
the freedom of baser places, tlicy were pun- 
ished for that advantage they won, by a 
dissipation and deterioration, Ihit never 
can any advantage be taken of nature by a 
trick. 'I'he spirit of the world, the great 
calm presence of the Creator, comes not 
forth to the sorceries of ojuuni or of wine. 
The sublime vision comes to the pure and 
simple soul in a clean and chaste body. 
That is not an inspiration which we owe lo 
narcotics, but some countcricit excitement 
and fury. Milton says that the lyric poet 
may drink wine and live giaicrously, hut the 
epic poet, he who shall .sing of Ihe gods, 
and their descent unto men, must drink 
water out of a wooden bowl. For poetry is 
not ‘Devil’s wine,’ Imt God’s wine. It is 
with this as it is with toys. Wc fill th.c 
hands and nurseries of our children with all 
manner of dolls, drums, and horses, with- 
drawing their eyes from the plain face and 
sufficing objects of nature, tlic sun, and 
moon, the aninuil-:, tlie waiter, and .stones, 
which should bo tiicir toys. .So die poet’s 
habit of living rhoukl be set on a key so 
low, that the common iniluences should 
delight him. Jli.-, cheerfulness should be 
the gift of the snnliglfi ; the air should 
suffice for his inspii'ation, he should be 
tipsy with water. Tli.u spirit which suffices 
quiet hearts, which scern-s to come forth to 
such from every dry knoll of sere grass, 
from every pino stump, and half-imbedded 
stone, on which the dull March sun shines, 
comes (igrth to the poor and hungry, and 


such as are of simple taste.- If thou fill thy 
brain with Boston and New York, with 
fashion and covetousness, and Avilt stimulate 
thy jaded senses with wine and French 
coffee, thou shalt find no radiance of wisdom 
in the lonely waste of the pine-woods. 

If the imagination intoxicates the poet, it 
is not inactive in other men. I'he ineta- 
inorphosis excites in the beholder an emotion 
of joy. The use of symbols has a certain 
power of emancipation and exhilaration, for 
all men. We seem to be touched by a 
wand, which make.s ii.s diincc and run about 
happily, like children. Wc are like persons 
who come out of a cave or cellar into the 
open air, Thi.s is the effect on us of tropes, 
fablc.s, oracles, and all poetic forms. Poets 
are thus liberating gods. Men have really 
got a new sense, and found witliin their 
world another w'orld, or nest of worlds ; for, 
the nic[amoipho.si.s once .seen, 'we divine that 
it docs not slop. I will not now consider 
how much tliis makes tlie charm of algebra 
and the inalhcmaiic.s, which also have their 
tropes, but it is felt in every definition ; as, 
wlicu Aristotle define.? to be an im- 
movable ve.sscl, in which things are con- 
tained ; or, when Plato defuics a //«<? to be 
a flowing point ; or , to he a bound of 
.solid; and many the like. What a joyful 
.sense of freedom wc have, wlien Vitruvius 
announces the old opinion of artists, that 
no afchilcct can build any house Avell, who 
doas not know something of suvjlomy. 
When Socratc.s, in Charmitle.s, tells us that 
the soul i.j cured of its maladies by certain 
incamatioiio, and that these incantations are 
beautiful rc-asons, from which temperance is 
generated in souls ; when Plato calls the 
w orld an animal ; and I’imoeus afiirms that 
the plants also are animals ; or affirms a 
man to be a heavenly tree, growing with 
its root, which is liis liei'd, upward ; and, as 
George Cliapinan, following liim, \vrile.s,— 
“So in our tree of Jiian, whose uervic root] 
Spi ingii ill his lop ; ” 

when Orpheus speaks of hoarmess as “ that 
Avhilc flower which marks extreme old age": 
when Ihoclu.s calls the universe the statue 
of the intdlcct ; when Cliaurcr, in hi.s innisc 
of 'Geniih'.sse,' compares good blood in 
mean condition to fire, which, though carried 
to the darkest house betWixt this and the 
mount of Caucasus, will yet hold its natural 
office, and burn as bright as if twenty 
thousand men did it behold ; when John 
saw, ill the Apocalypse, tlie ruin of the 
world through evil, and the .stars fall from 
heaven, as the fig-tree casteth her untimely 
fruit ; when /Esop report.? the whole cata- 
logue of common daily relations through the 
masquerade of birds and beasts ; we take 
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the cheerful hint of the immortality of our 
essence, and its versatile hamt and escapes, 
as when the gypsies say of themselves, " It 
is in vain to hang them, they cannot die." 

The poets are thus liberating gods. The 
ancient British bards liad for the title of 
their order, ‘ ‘ Those who are free throughout 
llie world." They are free and they make 
free. An imaginative book renders us much 
more service at first, by stimulating us 
through its tropes, than afterward, wlien 
we arrive at the precise sense of the author. 

I think nothing is of any value in books, 
excepting the transcendental and extraordi- 
nary. If a man is inflamed and carried 
away by his thought, to that degree that he 
forgets the autliors and the puVdic, and 
heeds only this one dream, which holds him 
like an insanity, let me read his paper, and 
you may have all the arguments and his- 
tories and criticism. All the value which 
attaches to Pythagoras, Paracelsus, Cor- 
nelius, Agrippa, Cardan, Kepler, Sweden- 
borg, Seiielling, Oken, or any other who 
introduces questionable facts into his cos- 
mogony, as angels, devils, magic, astrology, 
palmistry, mosmerism, and so on, is the 
certificate we have of rleparture from routine, 
and that here is a new witness. 'Phat also 
is the best success in conversation, the magic 
of liberty, which puts the world, like a ball, 
in our hands. How cheap even the lil>crty 
then seems ; how mean to study, when an 
emotion communicates to the intellect the 
power to sap and upheave nature : how gre-at 
the perspective ! nations, times, systems, 
enter and disappear, like threads in tapestry 
of large figure and many colours ; dream 
delivers us to dream, and, while the drunken- 
ness lasts, we will sell our bed, our philo- 
sopliy, our religion, in our opulence. 

There is good reason why we should 
prize this liberation, The fate of the poor 
shepherd, who, blinded .ami lost in the 
snow-storm, perishes in a drift witliin a few 
feet of his cottage door, is an ctiildem of 
the state of nian. On the brink of the 
waters of life and truth, we are miscraldy 
dying. The inaccessiblencss of every thought ^ 
but that w^e are in, is woiulertul. What if 
you come near to it, — you are as remote, 
when yon are ^carcst, as when you are 
farthest. Every thouglit is also a prison ; 
every Heaven is also a prison. Tlierefoie 
we love the poet, llie inventor, who in any 
form, whether in an ode, or in an action, or 
in looks and behaviour, has yielded us a 
new thought. He unlocks our chains, and 
admits us to a new scene. 

This emancipation is dear to all men, and 
the power to impart it, as it must come from 
greater depth and scope of thought, is a 


measure of intellect. Therefore all books of 
the imagination endure, all which ascend to 
that truth, that tho writer sees nature beneath 
him, and uses it as his exponent. Every 
verse or sentence, possessing this virtue, 
will lake care of its own immortality. The 
religions of the world arc the ejaculations 
of a few iniagiiiativ'c men. 

But the quality of the imagination is to 
flow, and not to freeze. The poet did not 
stop at the ctjlour, or the form, but read their 
meaning, neither iiufy he rest in this mean- 
ing, but he makes the same objects ex- 
l^oiients of his new thought. Here is the 
flifference betwixt the i)oct and the mystic, 
that the last n.ails a symljol t(^ne sense, 
which was a true sense for a uToment, but 
soon becomes old and false. For all .symbols 
arc llnxional ; all language i.s vehicular and 
transitive, and is good, as ferries and horses 
are, for conveyance, not a.5 farms and houses 
are, for liomestcad. Mysticism consists in 
the mistake of an accidental and individual 
symbol for an universal one. The morning 
redness happens to be the favourite meteor 
to the^ye.s of Jacob Pjchmcri, and comes to 
.stand to him for truih and laitli ; and ho 
bclieve.s .vhonld stand for the same realities 
to every rc,ulcr. .But llie first reader prefers 
as naturally the symbol of a mother and 
child, or a gardener and his bulb, or a 
jeweller poli.diing a gem. Either of these, 
or of n myriad more, are equally good to the 
person to whom tliey arc signilicant. Only 
they must bo held lightly, and be very 
willingly tmnslaled into'ihe equivalent terms 
which ollier.i use. And the mystic must be 
steadily told, All that you say is ju.st as true 
without llui tedious use of that .symbol as 
with it. L(h us have a little algebra, instead 
of ilii.s trite rhetoric, — universal sign.s in- 
.slead of these village symbols, — and we 
-slial! both bo g.iincrs. The history of hier- 
archies scom.s to show, that all religious error 
consisted in makiiig the .symbol too stark 
and soliil, .and, at last, nolbing but an CXceSS 
of the organ of language. 

Swedenborg, of all men in the recent ages, 
stands eminently for the translator of nature 
into thought. I do not know the man in his- 
tory to whom tilings stood so uniformly for 
\vord.s. Before him the met amor pho.si.s con- 
tinually plays. Everylliing on which hi.s eye 
rests obeys the iipimlses of moral nature. 
The figs become grapes whilst he eats tliem. 
When some of his angels affirmed a truth, 
the laurel twig which they held blo.ssomed 
in their hands, 'I'he noise which, at a dis- 
tance, appeared like gnashing and thump- 
ing, on coming nearer \v',a-s found to be the 
voice of disputants. The men, vi one of his 
visions, seen in heavenly light, appeared like 
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dragons, and seemed in darkness ; but, to 
each other, they appeared as rnen, and when 
the light from Heaven shone into their cabin, 
they complained of the darkness, and were 
compelled to shut the window that they 
might see. 

There was this perception in him, which 
makes the poet or seer an object of awe and 
terror, namely, tliat tlic same man, or society 
of men, may wear one aspect to themselves 
and their companions, and a difTerent aspect 
toliigherintdligenccs, ’('erUiin priests, whom 
he describes as conversing very learnedly to- 
gether, appeared to the children, who w'crc 
at some distance, like dead horses ; and 
many the like misappcaranccs. And in- 
stantly the mind inquires whether these fishes 
under the bridge, yonder oxen in the pasture, 
those dogs in ihc yard, are immutably fishes, 
oxen, and dogs, or only so appear to me, 
and perchance to themselves appear upright 
men ; and whether I Lqipcar as a man to all 
eyes. The iiramins and Tythagoras pro- 
ounded the same question, and if any poet 
as witnessed tlic transformalion, ho doubt- 
less found it in harmony witli vai^jpiis ex- 
periences. We liavc all seen changes as 
considerable in wheat .and caterpillars. lie 
is the poet, and shall dr.aw us with love and 
terror, who sees, through the flowing vest, 
the firm nature, and can declare it. 

1 look ill vain for the poet whom I describe. 
We do not, with snllicicnt plainness, or 
sufficient profoundness, address ourselves to 
life, nor dare wc chant our own times and 
social circumstance. If wc filled the day 
with bravery, we should not shrink from 
celebrating it. 'fime and nature yield us 
many gifts, but not yet the timely man, the 
new religion, the reconciler, wlioni all things 
await. Dante's praise is. th.at he dared to 
write his autobiography in colossal cipher, 
or into universality. We have yet had no 
genius in America, with tyrannous eye, which 
knew the value of our incomparahlematerials, 
and saw, in the barbarism and materialism 
of the times, another carnival of tlic same 
gods whose picture he so much admires in 
Homer ; then in the middle age ; then in 
Calvinism. Banks and tariffs, the newspaper 
and caucus, Methodism and Unitarianisni, 
are flat and dull to dull people, but rest on 
the same foundations of wonder .as the town 
of Troy, and the if'inpic of Delplios, and arc 
as swiftly passing away. ' 

Our log-rolling, our stumps and their poli- 
tics, our fisheries, our Negates, our Indians, 
pur boats, and our repudiations, the wi-ath 
of rogues, and the pusillanimity of honest 
men, the Northern trade, the Southern plant- 
ing, the Wic-tern clearing, Oregonand Texas, 
are yet unsung. Yet America is a poem in 
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our eyes ; its ample geography dazzles the 
imagination, and it will not wait long' for 
metres. If I have not found that excellent 
combination of gifts in my countrymen which 
I seek, neither could I aid myself to fix the 
idea of the poet by reading nowand then in 
Chalmers’s collection of five centuries of Eng- 
lish poets. These arc wits, more than poets, 
thougli there have been poets among them. 
But wlieii wc adhere to llie ideal of the poet, 
wc have our difficulties even with Milton and 
Homer. Milton is too literary, and Horner 
too litoral and historical. 

But 1 am not wise enough for a national 
criticism, and must use the old largeness 
a little longer, to discharge my errand from 
the muse to the poet concerning his art. 

Art is the path of the creator to his work. 
The paths, or methods, are ideal and eternal, 
though few men ever see them, not the artist 
himself for years, or for a lifetime, unless he 
come into the conditions. The painter, the 
sculptor, the composer, llie epic rhapsodist, 
the orator, all partake one desire, namely, to 
express themselves symmetrically and abun- 
dantly, not dwarfislily and fragmentarily. 
They found or put themselves in certain con- 
ditions, as, the painter and sculptor before 
.some impressive human figures ; the orator, 
into the assembly of tlie peojde ; and the 
others, in such scenes as each lias found 
exciting to lii.s intellect ; and each presently 
feds (lie new desire. He hears a voice, he 
sees a beckoning. Then he is apprised, with 
wonder, what herds of demons hem him in. 
He can no more rest : he says, with the old 
painter, “ By God, it is in me, and must 
come forth of me.” He pursues a beauty, 
half seen, which flies before him. The poet 
pours out verses in every solitude, Mo^t of 
the things he says arc conventional, no 
doubt ; but by-ancl-by he says something 
which is original and beautiful. That charms 
him. lie would say nothing else but such 
things. In our w.ay of talking, wc say, ' That 
is yours, this is mine ’ ; but the poet knows 
well that it is not his ; that it is as strange 
and beautiful to him as to you ; he would 
fitin hear the like eloquence at length. Once 
having tasted this immortal ichor, he cannot 
have enough of it, and, as an admirable 
creative power exists in these intellections, 
it is of the last importance'that these things 
get spoken. What a little of .all we know is 
said ! What drops of all the sea of our 
science arc baled up ! and by what accident 
it is that these arc exposed, when so many 
secrets sleep in nature ! Hence the neces- 
sity of speech and song ; hence these throbs 
and hcart-bcatings in the orator, at the door 
of the assembly, to the end, namely, that 
thought may be ejaculatedas Logos, or Word. 
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Doubt not, O poet, but persist. Say, * It 
is in me, and shall out. ' Stand ftiere, balked 
and dumb, stuttering and stammering, hissed 
and hooted, stand and strive, until, at last, 
rage draw out of thee that nf/'^i/z/s-powcr 
which every night shows thee is thine own ; 
a power transcending all limit and privacy, 
and by virtue of which a man is the con- 
diuior of the whole river of electricity. No- 
thing walks, or creeps, or grows, or exists, 
which must not in turn arise and walk before 
him as exponent of his meaning. Comes he 
to that power, his genius is no longer ex- 
haustible. All the creatures, by pairs and 
by tribes, pour into his mind as into a Noah's 
ark, to come forth again to people a new 
world. This is like the stock of air, for our 
respiration, or for the combustion of our fire- 
place, not a measure of gallons, but the 
Vntire atmosphere if wanted. And therefore 
the rich poets, as Homer, Chaucer, Shak- 
speare, and Raphael, have obviously no limits 
to their works, except the limits of their life- 
',ime, and resemble a min or carried through 
be street, ready to render an image of every 
rreated thing, 

0 poet ! a new nobility is conferred in 
fTioves and pastures, and not in castles, or 
by the sw^orcl-blade, any longer. The con- 
ditions are hard, but equal. Thou shall k:.avc 
the world, and know llm muse only. Thou 
ilialt not know any longer the limes, cus- 
toms, graces, politics, or opinions of men, 
[jut shuU*take ail from the muse. For the 
time of towns is tolled from the world by 
funereal chimes, but in nature the univcr.sal 
hours are counted by succeeding tribes of 
animals and plants, and by growth cf joy 
on joy, God wills also that thou abdic.ite 
a duplex and manifold life, and that tliou 
be content that olliers .speak for ihoc. Olliers 
shall be thy gentlemen, and shall represent 
all courtesy and worldly life for thee ; others 
shall do the great and resounding actions 
also. Thou shall lie close hid with nature, 
and canst not be afforded to tlie Capitol or 
the E.xehangc. 'I'he world is full of renunci- 
ations and apprenticeships, and this is thine ; 
thou must pass for a fool, and a churl, for 
a long season. TMs is the screen and sheath 
in which Pan has protected liis wcll-belovcd 
flower, and thou sjialt be known only to 
thine own, and they shall console thee with 
tenderest love. And thou shall not bo able 
to rehearse the names of thy friends in thy 
verse, for an old shame before the holy idea!. 
And this is the reward : that the ideal sliall 
be real to thee, and the impressions of the 
.atctual world shall fall like summer rain, 
copious, blit iTot troublesome, to thy in- 
j vulnerable essence. Thou shall have the 
[Whole land for thy park and manor, the sea 


for thy bath and navigation, without tax and 
without envy ; the woods and the rivers thou 
shalt own ; and thou shall possess that 
wherein others are only tenants and boarders. 
'I'hou true land-lord ! sea-lord ! air-lord ! 
Wherever snow falls, or water flows, or birds 
fly, wherever day and night meet in twilight, 
wherever the blue heaven is hung by clouds, 
or sown with stars, wherever are forms with 
transparent boundaries, wherever arc outlets 
into celestial space, wlu/evcr is danger, and 
awe, and love, there is Beauty, plenteous as 
rain, shed for thee, and though thou shouldst 
walk the world over, thou sli.alt not be able 
to fiud a condition inopportune or ignoble. 


EXPERIENCE. 

The lords of life, the lords of lifCj— 

1 savv dicm pass, 

In tlicir ijwii guise* 
l.ikc and unlike, 

PortlvJtind grim. 

Use .•Uid Surprise, 

Suvfai/e .vnd Dicam, 

Succession swift, and spectral Wrong* 
Tompcraiiicnt without a tongue, 

And lliu inventor of liie game 
OiiiniprescnL wUhijiit name ; — 

Some to .see, some to be guessed, 

They niarchtd from east to west: 

Little man, least of .nil, 

Among the legs of his guardians tall, 

Walkf'd about with puzzled look 
Him hy the hand dear Nature look ; 

Dearest Nature, strong and kind, 

Wldspcred, ‘ Daditig, never mind ! 
To-morrow they will wear .another face, 

Tlte founder thou I these arc thy race !’ 

WiiEltE do wc find ourselves? In a series 
of wliich wc do not know the extremes, and 
believe that it has none. We wake and fuid 
ourselves on a stair; there are stairs below 
US which wo seem to liavc ascended ; there 
arc stairs above us, many a one, which go 
upward and out of sight. But the Genius 
which, according to Iho old belief, stands 
at the door by which we enter, and gives us 
the lethe to drink, that we may tell no tales, 
mixed the cup too strongly, and we cannot 
shake off the lethargy now at noonday. 
Sleep lingers all our lifetime about our eyes, 
as night hovers all day in the boughs of the 
fir-tree. All tilings swim and glitter. Our 
life is not .so much threatened as our per- 
ception. Ghostlike wc glide through nature, 

I and should not know our place again. Did 
our birth fall in some fit of indigence and 
fnig.ality in Nature, that she was s^. sparing 
of her fire and so liberal of her earth, that 
it appears to us that we lack the affirmative 
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principle, nnci though wc liave health and 
reason, ycl we have ncj. superfluity of spirit 
for new creation ? We have enough to live 
and bring the year about, but not an ounce 
to impart or to invest. Ah, that our Genius 
were a little more of a genius I We are like 
millers on the lower level of a stream, when 
the factories above them have exhausted the 
water. Wc too kincy that the upper peoj^le 
must have raised their dams. 

If any of us knew'what wc were doing, or 
where we are going, then when wc think wc 
best know ! Wc do not know lo-clay whether 
wearebnsyoriclle. In liineswhen we thought 
our.selve'.s indolent, wc. have afterwards dis- 
covered that luueh was accomplished, and 
much was begun in us. All our days are so 
nneginfortabic while lltcy pass, lli.at 'tis won- 
derful whore or wiieii we ever got anything 
of tills which wc call wisdom, poetry, virtue. 
Wc never got it on any dated calendar day. 
Some heavenly tlays must have been inter- 
calated somewhere, like those that Hermes 
won w'itlr dice of tlie ?>Tooti, lliat O.siris migltt 
be born. It is said, all martyrdoms looked 
mean when they were sufiered. Every .ship 
is a romantic object, except that wc sail in. 
Embark, and the romnnee rpiits our vessel, 
and hangs on every other sail in the horizon. 
Our life looks trivial and wc shun to record 
it. Men seem to have learned of the horizon 
the art of perpetual retreating and reference. 

' Yonder uplands are rich iiasluragc, and 
my neighbour has fertile meadow, hut my 
field,' says the querulous farmer, ‘ only holds 
the world together.' I cptole anotVier man’s 
saying ; unluckily, fliat other withdraws him- 
self in the same way, and quotes me. 'Tis 
tlie trick of nature thus to degrade to-day ; 
a good deal of buzz, and somewhere a result 
slipped magically in. Every roof is agree- 
able to the eye, until it is lifted; then W'C 
find tragedy and moaning women, and hard- 
eyed husbands, and deluges of Icthe, and 
the men ask, ‘ What’s the news ? ’ as if the 
old were so bad. How many individuals 
can we count in sotaety? how many actions? 
how many opinions? So muclx of our time 
is preparation, so much is routine, and so 
much retrosiicct, that the pith of each man's 
genius contracts itself to a very few hours. 
The history of liloralurc— take the net result 
of Timboschi, War top, or Schlcgel — is a 
sum of very few ideas, and of very few ori- 
ginal talcs, —all the resi being variation of 
these. So, in ihio great society wide lying 
around us, a critic.,! analysis would find very 
few spontaneous actions. Tt is almost all 
custom and gross .sense. There are even 
few opinit'ms, and tlu^se seem organic in the 
speakers, and do not disturb the universal 
necessity. 


What opium is instilled into all disaster! 
It shows formidable as we approach it, but 
there is at last no rough rasping friction* 
but the most slippery sliding surfaces: we 
fall soft on CL thought : An/e Dea is gentle, 

“ Over men’s heads walking aloft. 

With tender feet treading so soft." 

People grieve and bemoan themselves, but 
it is not half so bad with them as tltey say. 
Tliere arc moods in which we court suffer- 
ing, in the liope that here, at least, wc shall 
find reality, sharp peaks and edges of truth. 
But it turns out to be scene-painting and 
counterfeit. The only thing grief has taught 
mo, is to know how shallow it is. That, 
like all the rest, plays about the surface, 
and never inlroduecs me into the reality, 
for contact with which, we would even pay 
the cosily price of sons and lovers. Was if 
Bo.scovich who found out that bodies never 
come in contact? Well, souls never touch 
their olxjects. An innavigable sea washes 
with silent waves between us and the things 
we aim at and convcr-sc with. Grief too will 
make us idealists. In the death of my son, 
now more than two years ago, I seem to 
have lost a beautiful estate, — no more. 1 
cannot get it nearer to me. If to-rnorrow 
I should be informed of the bankruptcy of 
my ])rincipal debtors, the loss of my pro- 
IXM iy would be a great inconvenience to me, 
perhaps, for many years ; but it wopld leave 
me as it found me, — neither better nor 
worsci So is it with this calamity : it does 
not touch me; something which I fancied 
was a i>art of me, which could not be torn 
away without tearing me, nor enlarged with- 
out enriching me, fulls off from me and 
leaves no scar. It was caducous. I grieve 
that grief can Icacli me nothing, nor carry 
me one step into real nature. I'he Indian 
wlio was laid under a curse, that the wind 
sliould not blow on him, nor water flow to 
him, nor fire burn him, is a type of us all. 
'I'he dearest events are summer rain, and 
wc the I’ara coats that shed every drop. 
Nothing is left us now but death. Wc look 
to that with a grim salisfaclion, saying, there 
at least is reality that will not dodge us. 

I take this evanescence and lubricity of 
all objects, which lots th&m slip through our 
fingers then when we clutch hardest, to be 
the most unhandsome part of our condition. 
Nature does not like to be observed, and 
likes that wc should bo her fools and play- 
mates. We may have the sphere for our 
cricket-ball, but not a berry for our philo- 
sophy. Direct strokes she never gave us 
power to make ; all odr blows glance, all 
our hits arc accidents. Our relations to each 
other are oblique and casual. 
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i Dream delivers us to dream, and there is 
no end to illusion. Life is a train of moods 
like a string of beads, and, as we pass 
through them, they prove to be many- 
coloured lenses whicli paint the world their 
o\vn hue, and each shows only what lies in 
i(s focus. From the mountain you see the 
mountain. We animate what we can, and 
we see only what we animate. Nature and 
books belong to tlie eyes that see them. It 
depends on the mood of the man, whether 
he shall sec the sunset or the fine poem. 
Tliere arc always sunsets, and there is always 
genius ; but only a few lioiirs so serene that 
we can relish nature or criticism. The more 
or less depends on structure or tcmperaininit. 
Temperament is tlie iron wire on whicli the 
beads are strung. Of what use is fortune or 
talent to a cold and defective nature? Who 
Kjarcs what sensibility or discrimination a 
man has at some time shown, if he falls 
asleep in his chair? or if he laugh and 
giggle? or if he apologize? or is infijclcd 
with egotism? or thinks of his dollar? or 
cannot pass by food ? or has gotten a child 
in his boyhood ? Of wliat use is genius, if : 
the organ is too convex or too concave, and 
cannot find a focal distance within the actual 
horizon of human life? Of what use, if tlie 
brain is too cold or too hot, and llie man 
does not care enough for results, to stimu- 
late him to experiment, and liold him up in ' 
it? or i^ the web is too finely woven, too 
irritable by plea.sure and pain, so that life 
stagnates from too much reception, without I 
due outlet? Of what use to make heroic ; 
vows of amendment, if the .same old- law- 
breaker is to keep them ? What ehcor can 
the religious sentiment yield, when tiiat is 
suspected to be .secretly dependent on the 
seasons of the year, and the state of the 
blood? I knew a witty pliysician who found 
the creed in the biliary duct, and used to 
affirm that if there was disaise in the liver, 
the man became a Calvinist, and if lliat 
organ was sound, he became a Unitarian, 
Very mortifying is the reluctant experience 
that some unhiendly excess or imbecility 
neutralizes the prpniise of genius. We see 
young men who owe us a new world, so 
readily and lavishly they promise, but they 
never acquit the ddbt ; they die young and 
dodge the account : or if they live, they lose 
themselves in the crowd. 

Temperament also enters fully into the 
system of illusions, and shuts us in a prison 
of glass which wc cannot see. There is an 
optical illusion about every person we meet. 
In truth, they are all creatures of given 
temperament, which will appear in a given 
character whose boundaries they will never 
pass : but we look at them, they seem alive, 


and we presume there is impulse in them. 
In the moment it ^eems impulse ; in the 
year, in the lifetime, it turns out to be a cer- 
tain uniform tunc which the revolving barrel 
of the music-box must play. Men resist the 
conclusion in the morning, but adopt it as 
the evening wears on, that iem])er prevails 
over everything of time, [dace, and condi- 
tion, and is inconsumable in the flames of 
I religion. Some modilic.T,tion.s the moral sen- 
I tinient avails to impose, but the individual 
texture holds its dominion, if not to bias the 
I moral judgments, yet to fi.x the measure of 
I activity and of enjoyment. 

I thus express the law as it is read from 
the ])Ialform of ordinary life, but nm.st not 
leave it without noticing the caiulal excep- 
tion. For temperament is a power wliicli 
no man willingly hears any one praise hut 
himself. On the platform of ]>hysics, we 
cannot resist the contracting influences of 
so-callcd .science. 'rtanperaruoiU puts all 
divinity to rout. I know tlie mental pro- 
clivity of physicians. I licar the chuckle of 
llie plireiiologists. Theoretic kitlnappers 
and slave-drivers, they esteem each man tlie 
victim of another, who winds liiin round 
his fmgor Ijy knowing tlie law of liis being, 
and by sueli cheap sign-boards as the colour 
of his beard, or the slope of his occi])ut, 
reads tlio inventory of hi.s fortunes and 
character. Tlie gru.s.scst ignorance doe.s 
not disgust like this impudent knowiiignoss. 
The physicians say, they arc not materialists : 
but they are ; — S]iirit is matter reduced to 
an oxtrome thinness ; O, j,'; tliin 1 --lint the 
dt'linilion of should be, ihatiohirk 

/.f its oion evidence. What noticins do they 
attach to love? wliat to religion? One 
would not willingly pronounce th(?se words 
ill their hearing, and give them the occasion 
to profane them. I saw a gracious gen- 
tleman who .adapts hi.s conversation to the 
form of the lio.ad of the man lie talks witli 1 
1 had fiincied iliat the value of life lay in its 
inscrutable possiiiililies ; in the fact that I 
never know, in addressing myself to a new 
individual, what may befall me. T carry 
the keys of my castle in my hand, ready to 
llirow them at the feet of my^lord, whenever 
and in what disguise soever lie shall appear. 
1 know lie is in the neiglibourhood hidden 
among vagabonds. Shall I preclude my 
future, by taking a liigh seat, and kindly 
adajjting my conversation to the sliapc of 
heads? When I come to tliat, the doctors 
shall buy me for a cent. — ‘ But, sir, medical 
history; the report to the In-stitutc ; the 
proven facts ! ' — I distrust tile facts and the 
inferences. Temperament is tin* veto or 
liinitaliou-power in the const! lution, very 
justly applied to restrain an opposite excess 
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in the constitution, but absurdly oifcred 
as a bar to original equity. When virtue is 
in presence, all subordinate powers sleep. 
On its own level, or in view of nature, tem- 
perament is final. I see not, if one be once 
caught in this trap of so-called sciences, 
any escape- for the man from the links of 
the chain of physical necessity. Given such 
an embryo, such a lii.'^iory must follow. On 
this platform, one lives in a sly of sensual- 
ism, and would sooti come to suicide. But 
it is impossible that the creative power should 
exclude itself. Into every intelligence there 
is a door which is never closed, through 
which the creator passes. The intellect, 
seeker of absolute truth, or the heart, lover 
of absolute good, intervenes for our succour, 
and at one whisper of these high powers, 
we awake from ineffectual struggles with 
this nightmare. We hurl it into its own hell, 
and cannot again contract ourselves to so 
base a state. 

The secret of the illusoriness is in the 
necessity of a succession of ino^ds or ob- 
jects. Gladly we would anchor, but the 
anchorage is quicksand. 'I'his onward trick 
of nature is loo strong for us : Ferosi wuirce. 
When, at night, I look at the moon and 
stars, I seem stationary, and they to luirry. 
Our love of tlie real draws us to permanence, 
but health of body consists in circulation, 
and sanity of mind in variety or facility of 
association. Wc need change of objects. 
Dedication to one thought is quickly odious. 
Wc house with the insane, and must humour 
them ; then conversation dies out. Once I 
took .such delight in Montaigne, that I 
thought I should not need any other book ; 
before that, in Shakspeare ; then in I’lntarch; 
then in Plotinus ; at one time in Bacon ; 
afterwards in Goethe ; even in Bcltine ; but 
now I turn the pages of cither of them lan- 
guidly, whilst I still cheri.sh their genius. 
So with pictures ; each will bear an emphasis 
of attention once, which it cannot ret.ain, 
though wc fain, would continue to be pleased 
in that manner. How strongly I have felt 
of pictures, that when you have seen one 
well, you must take your leave of it ; you 
shall never see it again. I have had good 
lessons from pictures, which I have since 
seen without emotion pr remark. A deduc- 
tion must be marie from the opinion, which 
even the wise c\'pre.ss on a new book or 
occurrence, Their opinion gives me tidings 
of their mood, uml .some vague guess at 
the new fact, but i.i nowise to be trusted 
as the lasting relation between that intellect 
and llm(*tliing. The cliild asks, ' Mamma, 
why don't I like the story as well as when 
you told it me yesterday ? ‘ Ala.s, child, it I 


is even so with the oldest cherubim of know- 
ledge. But will it answer thy question to 
say, Because thou wert born to a whole, 
and this story is a particular ? The reason 
of the pain this discovery causes us (and v\'e 
make it late in respect to works of arts and 
intellect), is the plaint of tragedy which 
niurtnurs from it in regard to persons, to 
friendship and love. 

'riie inimobilily and absence of elasticity 
which we find in the arts, wc find with more 
pain in the artist. There is no power of 
expansion in men. Our friends early appear 
to us as representatives of certain ideas, 
which they never pas.s or exceed. They 
stand on the brink of the ocean of thought 
and power, but they never lake the single step 
that would bring them there. A man is like 
a bit of Labrador spar, which has no lustre 
as you turn it in your hand, until you com& 
to a parlicular angle ; then it shows deep 
and bcaulil'ul colours. There is no adapta- 
tion or universal applicability in men, but 
cacli ha.s his special talent, and the mastery 
of successful men consists in adroitly keep- 
ing themselves where and when that turn 
shall be ofienest to be practisetl. , We do 
what wc must, and call it by the best names 
we can, and would fain have the praise of 
having inteiuled tlie result which ensues. 
I cannot recall any ft>rm of man who is not 
superfluous sometimes. But i.s not this 
pitiful ? Life is not worth the taking, to do 
tricks,in. 

Of cour.se, it needs the whole society, to 
give the .symmetry we seek. The parti- 
coloured wheel must revolve very fast to 
appear white. Something is learned too by 
conversing with so much folly and defect. 
In fine, whoever loses, we are always of the 
I gaining parly. Divinity is behind our 
lailurcs and follies also. The plays of i:hil- 
dren are nonsense, but very educative non- 
sense. So it is with the largest and solemn- 
cst things, with commerce, government, 
church, marriage, and so with the history 
of every man's bread, and tlie ways by whicli 
he is to come by it. Like a bird which 
alights nowhere, but liopf. perpetually from 
bough to bough, is the Power which abides 
in no man and in no woman, but for a mo- 
ment speaks from this one, and for another 
moment from that one. 

But what help from these fineries or pe- 
dantries? What help from thought ? Life 
is not dialectics. We, I think, in these 
times, have had lessons enough of the fu- 
tility of criticism. Our young people have 
thought and written much on labour and 
reform, and for all that they have written, 
neither the \vorld nor themselves Iiave got 
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on a step. Intellectual tasting of life will 
not supersede muscular activity. If a man 
should consider the nicety of the passage of 
a piece of bread down liis throat, he would 
starve. At Education Farm, the noblest 
theory of life sat on the noblest figures of 
young men and maidens, quite powerless 
and melanclKjly. It wonltl nut rake or pilch 
a ton of hay ; it would not rub down a 
horse ; and tlie men and maidens it left pale 
and hungry. A political orator wittily com- 
pared our ]iarly promises to Western roads, 
which opened stalely enough, with planted 
trees on either, side, to tempt the traveller, 
but soon became narrower and narrower 
and ended in a squirrel-track, and ran up a 
tree. So docs culture with us ; it ends In 
headache. Unspeakably sad and barren 
docs life look to those, who a few months 
ago were dazzled w'ith the splendour of the 
promise of the limes. “ 'Ihcre is now no 
longer any right course of action, nor any 
self-dcvolion left among the Irnnis," Ob- 
jections and criticism we Iiavc had our iill 
of. 'rhcrc are objections to every course of 
life and action, and the practical wisdom 
infers anindiffcrcncy, from the omnipresence 
of objection, I'hc whole frame of tilings 
preaches iiidifferciicy. Do not craze your- 
self with thinking, but go nboiit your busi- 
ness anywhere. I.ifc is not iiitclleclual or I 
critical, but .sturdy. Its chief good is for] 
well-mixed people who can enjoy what they 
lind,*w'ithout question. Nature hates peep-; 
ing, and our mothers speak her very sense 
when they say, "Children, eat your victuals, I 
and say no more of il." To fill the hour, — 
that is liappiness ; to fill the hour, .and leave 
no crcvicc for a repentance or an approval, j 
We live amid surfacc.s, and llio true art of 
life is to skate well on them. Under the 
oldest, mould icst conventions, a man of 
native force prospers just as well a.s in the 
newest world, and that Iiy skill of handling 
and treatment. Ho can take hold anywhere. 
Life itself is a mi.xture of power and form, 
.and will not bear the least excess of cither. 
To finish the moment, to find the journey’s 
end in every step of the road, to live the 
greatest numlbcr of good hours, is wisdom. 
It is not the part of men, but of fimaiic.s, 
or of mathematicians, if you will, to say, 
that, the short nes.s of life considered, it is 
not worth caring whether for so short a 
duration w'C were sprawling in want, or sit- 
ting high. Since our office is with moments, 
let us husband them. Five minutes of to- 
day are worth as much to me as five minutes 
in the next millennium. Let us be poised, 
and wise, and our own, to-clay. L^t us 
treat the men and women well : treat them 
as if they were real : perhaps they are. 


I Mep live in their fancy, like drunkards whose 
I hands are too soft and tremulous for suc- 
cessful labour, it is a tempest of fancies, 
and the only ballast I know is a respect to 
the present hour. Without any sliadow of 
doubt, amidst this vi-rtigo of shows and 
politics, I .sclllc niy.seir ever the firmer in 
the creed, tliat \vc slioukl not postjsone and 
refer and wisli, but do broad justice where 
we are, by whomsoever we; deal with, ac- 
Ci;pliiig our actual eouqiaiiions and cirenm- 
.slanccs, Iiowevcr hvflnhle or odioiis, as the 
mystic officials to whom th.e universe lias 
delegated its whole pleasure for us. If 
these are mean .and malignant, their con- 
tentment, Wiiich is the last victory of justice, 
is a more satisfying echo to the heart than 
the voice of poets and tlie casnnl sympathy 
of admirable jicrsons. I thinl; that, how- 
ever a ihoiigliifiil man may sulfer from the 
defiret.s and absurdities of hi.s company, he 
cannot without aft'ectniion deny to any set 
of men and women a sensibility to c.xtra- 
ordinary merit. I'lic coarse ami frivolous 
have .an instinct of sujicriority, if they have 
not .a|;ympathy, .and honour it in tlicir blind 
capricious way witli .sincere homage. 

The line young people despise life, but in 
me, and in such a.-; willi im* are free from dys- 
pepsia, and to wliom a day is a sound and 
solid good, it is a great excess of politeness 
to look scornful ami loery for company, I am 
grown by .sympathy a hide eager and senti- 
mental, but leave me alone, ami I should 
relish every hour and what it lirought me, 
tlie pothick of the day, as heartily as the 
oklest gossij) in the bar-room. I am thank- 
ful for small mercies. 1 compared notes 
with one of my friends who e.xpeets every- 
thing of the universe, ami is disa[)[iointecl 
wIk'U anything is loss than llie best, and I 
found that I laegiu at the other extn me, 
e\pe(;ting uolhing. and am always full of 
th.iuks for moderate goods. I accept tlio 
clangour and jangle of contrary tendon- 
cics, I find my account in sots and bores 
also. They give a reality to the circumjacent 
picture, w hich such a vanishing mctcorons 
npijcaraiice can ill spare. In l]n‘ niorniiif^ 
I awake;, and find the old world, w'ife, babc.^ 
and mollier, Concord .and Boston, the dear 
old spirit uai worhl, and even the dear old 
devil not far off. If wo will take the good 
we find, asking yo quesLious, w^c shall have 
heaping measures. The great gifts are not 
got by analysis. Everything good is on the 
highway. The middle region of our being 
is the tcmper.ate zone. We may climb into 
the thin and cold realm of pure geometry 
and lifeless science, or sink into that of sen- 
sation, Between these cxiJemes is the 
equator of life, of tliought, of irpirit, of poetry, 
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— a narrow belt. Moreover, in popular ex- 
perience, everything good is on the high- 
way. A collector peeps into all the picture- 
shops of Europe, for a landstaijo of Poussin, 
a crayon sketch of Salvator ; but the Trans- 
figuration, the Last Judgment, the Com- 
munion of St. Jerome, and what are as tran- 
scendent as th(;se, are on tlu^ walls of the 
Vatican, the Uflizii, or tlie Louvre, where 
every footman may see them ; to say nothing 
of nature's pictures in cvciy street, of sun- 
sets and sunrises every dai^ and the sculpture 
of the hurnfin body never absent. A collector 
recently bouglil at public auction, in London, 
for one hundred and fifty-seven guineas, an 
autograph of IShakspcare : but for nothing a 
school-boy can read ilamh t, and can ilelect 
secrets of highest concernment yet unpub- 
lished therein. I think I will never read any 
but the commonest books, — the I'.ilde, 
Homer, Dante, Shaksiicare, and Milton. 
Then wc arc impatient of so public a life 
and planet, and run bitber and lliilher for 
nooks and secrets. The imaginaliou de- 
lights in the wood-craft of Indians, trappers, 
and bee-hunters. Wc fancy that wc are 
strangers, and not so intimately doifcsii- 
cated in the planet as the w ild man, and the 
wild beast and bird, But the exelusiou 
reaches them also ; reaches the climbing, 
flying, gliding, feathered, and four-footed 
man. Pox and woodchuck, hawk and siu[)e, 
and bittern, when nearly seen, have no more 
root in the deej) world than man, and are 
just such superficial tenants of the glolie. 
Tlien the new molecular philosophy shows 
astronomical interspaces betwixt atom and 
atom, sliows that llie world is all oul.side : 
it has no inside. 

The mid-world is best. N.iture, as wc 
know her, is no saint. 'I he lights of the. 
church, tiic ascetics, Ch-ntoos and coru- 
ealcrs, .she does not distlngui.sh by any 
favour. She comes eating and drinking and 
sinning. Her darlings, lliegreat, the .strong, 
the be.autiful, arc not children of our law, do 
not come out of tlic ISunday school, nor 
weigh their food, nor puiicliially keep the 
cofnmandmeuts. If we will be strong with 
S.er strength, we must not harbour such dis- 
consolate consciences, l)orrt)wed too from tlie 
consciences of other nations. We must set 
up the strong present ten.se against all the 
rumours of wrath, pa.st or to come. So many 
things arc unsettled wbichMt is of the first 
importance to settle,— and, pending their 
settlement, wc will do as we do. Whilst the 
debate goes forward cm the ef|uity of com- 
merce, and will not be closed for a century 
or two, New and Old England may keej) 
shop. Law copyright and international 
copyright is to be discussed, and, in the in- 


terim, we will sell our books for the most we 
can. Expediency of literature, reason of 
literature, lawfulness of WTiting down a 
thought, is questioned ; much is to say on 
both sides, and, w-hilst the fight waxes hot, 
thou, dearest scholar, stick to thy foolish 
task, add a line every hour, and between 
whiles add a line. Right to hold land, right 
of jiroperly, .s disputed, and the conventions 
convene, and before the vote is taken, dig 
aw'ay in your garden, and spend your earn- 
ings ns a waif or gorl.send to all serene and 
bcaiUifiil purposo.s. Lifb itself is a bubble 
and a scepticism, and a sleep within a sleep. 
Grant it, and as much more as they will, — 
but thou, God’s darling 1 heed thy private 
dream : thou wilt not be missed in the 
scorning and scepticism : tlicrc are enough 
of them : stay there in thy closet, and toil, 
until the rest are agreed what to do about 
it. Thy .sickness, they .say, and thy puny 
habit, require that thou do this or avoid that, 
but know that thy life is a flitting state, a 
tent for a night, and do thou, sick or well, 
finish that stint. Thou art sick, but shall 
not bo w'orse, and the universe, which holds 
Ihcc dear, shall be the better. 

Human life is made up of the two elements, 
power an rl form, and tlie proportion must 
be invarialdy kept, if wo would have it sweet 
and sound. Each of these elemcnls in e.\- 
coss inake.s a mischief n.s hurtful as its defect. 
Everything nins to excess : every good 
{piality is noxious, if unmixed, and, to carry 
the <langcr to tlie edge of ruin, nature erfases 
each man ‘S pocnliarity tosuperabound. Here, 
among the farms, we adcince the scholars 
as examples of this treachery. They are 
nature’s victims of cxpres.sion. You who 
see the artist, the orator, the poet, too near, 
and find their life no more excellent than 
that of mechanics or farmers, and tliem- 
selvc.s victims of partiality, very hollow and 
haggard, and ]>ronounce them failures,— 
not heroes, but qiiack.s, — conclude, very rea- 
sonably, that tlicse arts are not for man, but 
arc di.sea.se. Yet nature will not bear you 
out. Irresistible nature made men such, 
and makes legions more of such, every day. 
You love the boy reading in a book, gazing 
i at a drawing, or a ca.st : yet what arc these 
millions who read and behold, but incipient 
writers and sculptors ? Add a little more of 
that quality which now reads and sees, and 
they will seize the pen and chisel. And if 
one remembers how innocently he began to 
be an artist, he perceives that nature joined 
with his enemy. A man is a golden impos- 
sibility. Tlic line ho must walk is a hair's 
breadth. The wise through excess of wis- 
dojn is made a fool. 
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1 row easily, if fate would suffer it, we of observation, so tbar it is done 

might keep for ever these beautiful limits, before you, you wist not of it. 'i'he art of 
anti adjust ourselves, once for all, to the life has a pudency, and will not bo exposed, 
perfect calculation of the kingdom of known Every man is an impossibility, until he is 
cause and effect. In the street, and in the born ; everything impossible, until we see a 
newspapers, life appears so plain a business, success. I'ho ardours of piety agree at last 
that manly resolution, and adherence to the with the coldest scepticism, — ihat nothing is 
mnltiplication-tablo through all weathers, of us or our works, — that all is of God. 
will insure success. But ah ! presently comes Nature \\ ill not spare us tlie snuillesL leaf of 
a day— or is it only a half-hour, with its laurel. All writing comes I)y the grace of 
angel-whispering ? — which discomfits the (iod, and all doiiig^and having-. 1 would 
conclusions of nations and of years ! 'I'o- gladly lie moral, and kijep due metes and 
morrow, again, everything looks real and Ijounds, which I d*'ariy love, and allow the 
angular, the habitual standards are rein- most to the will of man, but I have set my 
stated, common sense is as rare as genius, heart on honesty in this diiipter. and I can 
— is the basis of genius, and experience is | see nothing ul last, in .sucee.'.s or failure, than 
liands and feel to every enterprise ; — and i more (jrless of vital force supplied fi'om the 
yet, he who should do his business on this l‘Uern:d. 'I'he results of life are uncaleulated 
understanding would be quickly bankrupt, and uncaleiilable. Ihe years teach nmcli 
Pow'cr keeps (juitc another road than llte which the days never knowv 'I'he persons 
turnpikes of choice and will, namely, the who compose our company converse, and 
.stibterrancan and invisible tunnels and come and go, and design and execute many 
channels of life. It is ridiculous that we are things, and somewhat comes of it all, but 
fliplomali.sts, and doctors, and considenile nn unlooki'd-for lesult. The individual is 
people; there are no dupes like llu'sc. always mistaken. lie designed many things, 
Life is a scries of surprises, and would not and fk'cw in other jicr.sons as coadjutors, 
be wortli taking or keeping, if it were not. ! quarrelh-d with .some oral], blundered much, 
God delights to isolate ns every day, and ! and something is done ; alt arc a little ad- 
hide from us the past aiul the future. W’e ' vanced, Imt ilic individual is always mis- 
would look about us, InU with grand polite-; taken, it inrns out somewhat new, and 
ness he draws do^vn Ijchu'c us an iiii[)cne-; very unlike what he promised himself, 
irable screen of purest sky, and another j 

behind us of purest sky. ‘You will not 'I'he aneienlf:;, f tnick widi iliis irrcduciblc- 
remdlnber,' he seems to say, ‘and you will ! ness of the clcmonis of human life to calcu- 
not expect.’ All good conversation, man- , laiion, c.xaltcd Chance into a divinity, but 
iicfs, and action come from a .spontaneity that is to .slny too long at the spark, — which 
w hich forg'ets usages, and makes tlie moment 1 glitters truly at one |)uint, — but the universe 
great. Nature hates calculators ; her methods j is warm with the latency t)f the same lire, 
are saltatory and imptilsive. Man lives by 'i'he miracle of life which will not be c.x- 
pul-scs ; our organic movements arc such ; pounded, but will remain a miracle, intro- 
mid the cliemical and ethereal ng«'nts are duces a new oleniviit. In the grow th of the 
uiidulatory and alternate; and the mind j embryo, Sir lOverard I Ionic, 1 iliiiik, noticed 
goes antagoni/ing on, and never jiroqiers j that llu: evolution was not from one central 
but by fils, W'e thrive by casual ties. Oiir ; point, but eoaetivo from three or more 
chief experiences ha^'0 been casual, ’1 lie ! points, I.ife ha.s no meinory. 'I'hat whicli 
most attractive class of peopki are those who : proceeds in succession might be remembered, 
are pow'crful obliquely, and not by the ilircct i but that which is coexistent, or ejaculated 
stroke : men of genius, but not yet ac- | from a dcu-per cause, as yet fur I'roiu being 
credited : one gets the cheer of their light i conscious, knows not its own tendency. Sajf 
without paying too great a tax. 'rhcrc is the i is it w ith us, now sceptical, or without 
beauty of the bird, or the morning light, ! unity, because immersed in forms and effects 
and not of art.* In llie thought of genius ; all seeming to be of eciual yet Iiostilc value, 
there is always a surprise ; and the moral j ami now religious, whilst in the reception 
sentiment is well enlled “the newness," for | of .spirilual law'.* Bear with these distrac- 
it is never other ; as new to the oldest in- lions, with this coetaticous growth of the 
Icliigence as to the young child, — “the parts; they will one day be members, and ' 
kingdom that cometh williout observation." obey one will. On that one will, on that 
In like manner, for ju'actical success, there secret cause, they nail our attention and 
inu.st not be too much design. A man will hope. Irifc is hereby melted into an expec- 


not be observed in doing that which he can tation ora religion, l.’mlerinuitli the inhar- 
do best. There is a certain magic about liis monious and ti ivial p.iriicnlail is a musical 
proporest action, w'hich stupefies your powers perfection, the Ideal journe} ing alw ays with 
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us, the heaven without rent br senm. Do I understand language," he said, “and iiourisH 


but observe the mode of our illumination. 
When. I converse witli a jjrofound mind, or 
if at any time being alone I have good 
thoughts, I do not at once arrive at satis- 
factions, as when, being liiirsty, ( drink 
water, or go_ to the lire, being "cold ; no ! 
but I am at Jir.st apjiri.'.ed of my vicinity to a 
new and excellent region of life. By per- 
sisting to read or to think, this region gives 
furtlicr sign of ilscif, it were in dashes of 
light, in sudden discoveries of its profound 
beauty .and repose, as if tlic clouds tliat 
covered it paried at intervals, and showed 
the approaehtng iravt-ller tlio inland inoiiu- 
tain.s, willi the tranejuil eleinal niemUws 
spread at their base, v liercon flocks graze, 
and shephcrd.s pipe and dance. But every 
insigVit from this realm of Uiouglit is felt as 
initial, and promises a scrpiel. I tlo not 
inrke it; 1 arrive there, and behold what 
was there alrearly. Tina Ice! O no ! I elap 
1 ly hand.s in inlinite joy and nmazemeni, 
before the first opening to me of lTii.s august 
luagnificcnec, old w ith the love and homage 
of innumerable ages, young with thi^Jifit of 
life, the snnlniglit wfeeea of the desert. 
And what a future it opens ! I feel a new 
Itcart beating with the love of the new 
beauty. 1 am ready to die out of nature, 
and be born again into this new yet unap- 
proachable .A inenea 1 have found in the West. 
“ Si net! neither now nor yesterday began 

'i Jiesc thought.^, wliieli have been ever, nor yet 
can 

A man be found w ho their first entrance knew." 
If J have described life as a flux of moods, 
1 must now add, that tliere is that in us 
wliicli changes not, and which ranks all 
sensations and state.s of mind. The con- 
sciousness in each man i.s a sliding scale, 
which ifleiuifies him now with the hinst 
Cause, .and now with the llosli of his body ; 
life above life, in infinite degi-ees, 'Die 
.''Cntiment from which it si-uung dctcrmiiies 
the dignity of any deed, .and the question 
ever is, not, what you have tione or for- 
Tiorne, but. at who^c command you have 
V,lone or forborne it. 

Fortune, IMinerva, Muse, Holy Ghost, — 
these are quaint names, too narrow to cover 
this unbounded .uilislance. Tlic baffled 
intellect nm.st .still kneel before thi.s cause, 
which refuses to bo named, ^-ineffiiljle cause, 
which every fine genius has essayed to re- 
present by some emphalie symbol, asThale.s 
by water, Anaximenes by air, Anaxagoras 
by (noui) thought, Zoroaster by fire, Jesus 
and the moderns by lo^ c ; and the Tneta]->hor 
of each has b^’omc a national religion, 'T he 
Chinese Mencius has tiot been the le.ast 
successful in his generalization.! “I fully 


well my vast-flowing vigour." — I beg to ask 
what you call vast-flowing vigour ? " said his 
companion. “'Fhe explanation,” replied 
I Mcncias, “ is difficult. This vigour is su- 
premely great, and in the highest degree un- 
bending, Nourish it correctly, and do it no 
injury, and it will fill up the vaeauey between 
heaven and oarlli. This vigour accords with 
and assists justice and rea.son, and leaves no 
hunger." In our more correct writing, we 
give to this generalization the name of 
Being, and thereby confc.ss that wc have 
ariived as far as we can go. Suffice it for 
tile joy of the universe, that we have not 
ari'ived at a w.all, but at interminable oceans. 
Our life seems not present, so much as pro- 
speelivo ; not for the affhir.s on which it is 
wasted, but as a hint of this vast-flowing 
j vigour. Most of life seems to be mere 
! advertisement of facuUy ; information is 
‘ given us not to .sell our.selveh cheap ; that 
' we arc very great. So, in particulars, our 
j greatness is always in a tendency or direc- 
; lion, not in an action. It is for us to believe 
j in the rule:, not in the exception. The noble 
'are tliur, known from llie ignoble. So in 
j accepting the lending of the sentiments, it 
is not what we believe concerning the im- 
! mortality of the soul, or the like, but //le 
' iiuift^rsal imfuilse. to hlicvc, that i.s the 
matiTial cirenmstance, and is the principal 
fact in the lii.s;ory of the glolie. Sh:^ll we 
<l(‘.scribe llii.s caii.se a.5 that which W’orks 
directly / 'I'he spirit i.s not helpless or need- 
j fill of mediate organs. It has phuitiful 
I powers and direct elfects, I am explained 
: w iiliout explaining, I am felt without acling, 

' and where 1 am not. Therefore all just 
■ pensons arc sati.sficd i\ith their own praise. 

' ’r]j (7 refuse to explain tliem.selvcs, and arc 
I content that new actions should do them 
! that office. TIuw believe that we communi- 
cate wilijout speech, and above speech, and 
that no rigid action of ours is quite un- 
affecting to our friends, at w hatever distance; 
for llie infliieneo of action is not to be 
measured by miles. Why should I fret 
myself because a ci rcu m stall ct; has occurred 
whieJi hinders my presence where I was ex- 
pected? If I am not at the meeting, my pre- 
sence where I am should be'as useful to the 
commonwealth of friendship and wisdom, as 
would be riiy presence in that place. I exert 
the same quality of powder in all places. 
Thus journeys the mighty Ideal before us ; it 
never was known to fall into the rear. No 
man ever came to an experience which was 
satiating, but his good is tidings of a better, 
Onward and onward ! In liberated moments, 
wc know that a new picture of life and duty is 
already possible ; the elements already exist 
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in many miiids around you, of a doctrine of 
life which shall transcend any written record 
we have. The new statement will comprise 
the scepticisms, as well as the faiths of 
society, and out of unbeliefs a creed shall be 
formed. For, scepticisms are not gTatnitous 
or lawless, but are limitations of the affirma- 
tive statement, and the new philosophy 
must take tliem in, and make afrumations 
outside of them, just as much as it must 
include the oldest beliefs. 

It is very unhappy, but loo late to behclpcd, 
the discovery we Jiavc made, that w'e exist. 
That discovery is called the Fall of Man. 
Ever afterwards, \vc suspect our instruments. 
We have learned dial we do not see directly, 
but mediately, and that \ve have no moans 
of correcting these coloured and distorting 
lenses w^hicli we are, or of computing the 
amount of their errors. Perhaps these sub- 
ject lenses have a creative power ; }.)ei-haps 
there arc no objects. Once we lived in what 
we saw ; now, the raiiaciousness of this new 
power, whieii threatens to absorb all tilings, 
engages us. Nature, art, persons, IcLlon:., 
religions, — objects, successively tumble in, 
and God is but one of its ideas. Nature and 
lileratiico aro subjective phenomena ; every 
evil and every good thing is a shadow which 
\vc ca.st. The .street is full of humiliations 
to the proud. A.s the fop contrived to dross 
his bailiffs in his livery, and m.ake them wait 
on In? guests at taidc, so thech.agrins which 
the bad heart give.s off as bubblc.s, at once 
take form as ladic.s and gentlemen in the 
street, sliopmen or bar-keepers in hotels, and 
threaten or insult whatever is thrcatonalde 
and insultable in us. Tis the same with our 
idolatries. People forget that it is the eye 
which makc.s the horizon, and the rounding 
mind’.s eye which mako.s this or lliat man a 
tyjic or rcpre.sentativo of liumauity with the 
name of liero or saint. Jesus, “the provi- 
dential man," is a good man on wliom many 
people are agreed that these optical laws 
.shall take effect. By love on one part, and 
by forbearance toprc.ss olijection on the other 
p.art, it is for a time settled, that we will look 
at liiin in the centre of the horizon, and 
ascribe to him the properties that will attach 
to any man so rfeen. But the longest love 
or aversion has a speedy term. The gi’e.Tt 
and crescivc self, rooted in absolute nature, 
supplants all relative existence, and ruins the 
kingdom of mortal friendship andlove. Mar- 
riage (in what is called the spirilu.alw'orld) is 
impossible, because of the inequality between 
every subject and every object, The subject 
is the receiver of Godhead, and at every 
comparison must feel his being enhanced by 
that cryptic might. Tiiough not in energy, 


yet by presence, this magazine of substance 
cannot be otlierwise than felt : nor can any 
force of intellect attribute to the ol)ject the 
proper deity which .sleeps or wakes lor ever 
in every subject. Never can love make 
consL'iousncs.s and ascription equal iu force. 
There will be the same gulf belwccn every me 
and thee, as between the original and the 
picture. TTie universe is the liricle of the 
.soul. All private syinj^athy IS p.artinl. Two 
hujnan beings arc like globes wliieli can touch 
only in a point, am.!, whil.st they remain in 
contact, all other points of each of the spheres 
are inert ; tlioir turn must also come, and 
the longer .a particular union lasts, ilic more 
energy' of appetency the parts not in union 

uetiiiiiv. 

will be imaged, but cannot be divided 
nor doubled. Any invasion of its unity would 
be chaos. The soul i.s not twin-born, Init 
the only begotten, and though revealing it- 
self as cliild iu time, child in appearance, is 
of a fatal and univcr.sal power, rulmilling no 
eo-lifo. Every day, cveuy act, lietrays the 
ill-con cealci I <leity. We believe in ourselves, 
a.s wcllo not Ik-Iieve in olliers, ^V'e permit 
all things to oiirselves, and lliat which wc 
call .sin In others is exjx-rimcnt for us. It is 
an instance of our faith in onrselvc.s, that 
men never speak of crime .as lightly as they 
think; or. every man thinks a 1-uitiule safe 
for hiinself, whicli is nowise to be indulged 
to another, 'i'he act looks very differoiiily 
on the in.skle, and on tlie outside ; in its 
quality', and in its conseviuenccs. Murder 
in the rnurderer is no sueli ruinuus thought 
as poets and romancers wi.l have it ; it does 
not imsettlo him, or fright hhii from liis ordi- 
nary notice of irilles ; it is a i act quite easy 
to be conteniplatod, but in it!', sequel, it turns 
out to be a liorrible jangle ani coiifoimding 
of .all rel.ilions. Especially the crimes that 
spring from love, seem right r.nd fair from 
the .aetor’.s point of view, but, wlien acted, 
are ffjiiml de.stnieiise of society. No man 
at last belicve.s that lie can lie lo.st, iior that 
the crime in him is as lilack as in llio 
felon. IjCcausc the intellect qualities in our 
own ca.se the moral jiulgineiils. For thcr^ 
i.s no crime to the intellect. 'I'hat is anli- 
noinian or hypernomian, and Jiulgc.s ,la\y as 
well as fact. " It is worse lliaii a crime, it is 
a »)hinder,” said Napoleon, .speaking the 
language of tlic itilellect. To it, tlie world 
i.s a problem in mathematics or the .science 
of quantity, and it leaves out praise and 
blame, and all weak emotions. All stealing 
is comparative. If you come to ab.solutes, 
pray who does not .steal? Saints arc sad, 
because they behold sin (cverj when they 
.speculate) from the point of view of the con- 
science, and not of the intellect ; a confusion 
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of thought. Sin seen from the tliought is a 
diminution or less : seen from the conscience 
or will, it is pravity or bvd. The intellect 
names its shade, absence of light, and no 
essence. The conscience must feel it as es- 
sence, essential evil. This it is 'not : it has 
an objective i^xistence, but no subjective. 

Thus inevitably docs the universe wear our 
colour, and every object fall successively in- 
to the subject itself. The subject exists, the 
.suljject cnlarge.s ; all tilings sooner or later 
fall into place. As I am, so I see ; use what 
Language we will, we can never see anything 
but wlia.t wo are ; Hermes, Cadmus, Colum- 
bus, Newton, Bonaparte, arc the minds 
ministers. Instead of feeling a poverty when 
wc encounter a great man, let ns treat the 
new-comer like a travelling geologist, who 
passes through our estate, and shows ns good 
slate, or limestone, or anthracite, in onr 
brush-pasture. The partial aelion of each 
strong mind in one direction is a telescope 
for the objects on which it is pointed. But 
every other part of knowledge is to be pushed 
to the same extravagance, ere the soul at- 
tains her due spherieily. Do you s«o that 
kitten chasing so prettily her own tail? If 
you could lotjk with her eyes, you might see 
her surrounded w ith hundreds of figures per- 
forming complex dramas, with tragic and 
comic issues, long conversations, iiKiiiy cha- 
racters, many ujas and downs of kite, — and 
meantime it is only puss and her tail. How 
long before our mastpieradc will end its noise 
of tambourines, laughter, and .shouting, and 
wc shall find it was a solitary performance? 
— A subject and an ol)jcct, — it takes so much 
to make the galvanic circuit complete, but 
magnitude adds nothing. What imports it 
whether it is Kepler and the sphere ; Colum- 
bus and America ; a reader and his book ; 
or puss with her tail ? 

It is true that all the muses and love and 
religion hate llicsc dcvcloinnents, and will 
find a way to punish the chemist, who pub- 
lishes in the parlour the secrets of the la- 
boratory. And wc cannot say too little of 
our constitutional necessity of seeing things 
\jUnder ’private aspects, or saturated with our 
humours. And yet is the God the native 
r of these bicak rocks. That need makes in 
morals tlic capital virtue of self-trust. We 
must hold hard to this poverty, however 
scandalous, and by more* vigorous self-rc- 
covcrics, after the sallies of action, po.ssess 
Our axis more firmly. The life of truth is 
cold, and so far mournful ; but it is not the 
slave of tears, coulrition.';, andpi rturbatioiis. 
It does not attemiiL another’s wnrk, nor adopt 
another's fai^s. It is a main le.sson of wis- 
dom to know your own from another’s. I 
, have learned that I rannot dispose of other 
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people's facts ; but I possess such a key to 
my own, as persuades me against all their 
denials, that they also have a key to theirs. 
A sympathetic person is placed in the di- 
lemma of a swimmer among drowning men, 
who all catch at him, and if he give so much 
as a leg or .a finger, they will drown him. 
They wish to be saved from the mischiels of 
their vices, but not from their vices. Charity 
would be wasted on this poor wailing on the 
symptoms. A wise and hardy physician will 
sny, Come out of that, as the first condition 
of advice. 

In tliis our talking America, wc are ruined 
by our good-nature and listening on all sides. 
'I'hi.s compliance takes away the x'lowcr of 
being greatly useful. A man should not be 
able to look other than directly and forth- 
right. A preoccupied attention is the only 
answer to the importunate frivolity of other 
peojile; an alicntion, and to an aim which 
makes their wants frivolous. This is a di- 
vine answer, and leaves no appeal, and no 
liaial thoughts. In Flaxman’s drawing of 
the I'lumenides of /Fsehylus, Orestes suppli- 
cates A])ollo, whilst the Furies sleep on the 
llireshokl. The face of the god c.xpresses n. 
shade of regret and compassion, but calm 
with the conviction of the irreconcilableness 
of the two spheres. Ho i.s born into other 
politics, into the eternal and bcantiful. The 
man at his feet asks fur his interest in tur- 
moils of the earth, into which ]ii.s nature 
cannot enter. And the J'aimenides* there 
lying express pictorially this dispai’ity, The 
god is surcharged with his divine destiny, 

Illusion, Temperament, Succession, Sur- 
face, Suriwise, Reality, Subjeeliveness, — 
these arc threads on the kiom of time, these 
are the lords of life. 1 dare not assume to 
give their order, but I name them a.s 1 find 
them ill iiiy way. I know better than to 
claim any completeness for my picture. I 
am a fragment, and tliis is a fragment of me. 
I can very confidently announce one or an- 
other law, which tlirow.s itself into relief and 
form, but I am too young yet by some ages 
to compile a code. I gos.sip for my hour 
concerning the eternal politic.'. I have seen 
many fair pictures not in vain. A wonderful 
time I have lived in. I aramot the novice 1 
was fourteen, nor yet seven years ago. I-et 
who will ask, where is the Iriiii? I find a 
private fmit sufficient. This i.s a fruit, — tliat 
I should not ask for a rash effect from medi- 
tations, counsels, and the hiving of truths. 

I should feel it pitiful to demand a result on 
this town and county, art overt effect on the 
instant month and year. The elfect is deep 
and secular as tile cause. 1 1 works on periods 
in wliieh mortal lifetime is lost, All I know 
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is reception ; I nm and I have : but I do not 
get, and wlien 1 have fancied I had gotten 
anvtliing, 1 found I had not. 1 worship with 
wonder the great l-'ortune. My reception 
has been so larg(', that I am not annoyed by 
receiving this or that su]ierabijiid:inlly. 1 
say to the Genius, if he will pardon tlie 
proverl), /« for a mill, in for a million. 
When I receive a new gift, I do not macerate 
my body to make the account 5f|nare, for, if 
I should die, I could not make the acooiiiit 
square. 'I'hc benefit overran the movit tlie 
first day, and has overrun the merit ever 
since. The merit itself, so called, I reckon 
part of the receiving. 

Also, that liankcring after an overt or 
prnelioal effect seems to mean apostasy. In 
good eai nest, 1 am willing to spare tins most 
nnnecossary deal of doing. Life wears to me 
a visionary face. Hardest, roughest action 
is visionaiy also. It is but a choice between 
soft and tmbulont dreams, i’eople disparage 
knowing and tlie intellectual life, and urge 
doing. I am very content with knowing, if 
only I could know. That is an august cn- 
terlainiiient, and would suffice me a gn^at 
while. To know a little, would be w<n-tli 
tlie ex[)ense of this world. I hear always 
the law of Adrastia, " that every soul wlii< li 
had accinircd any truth should be safe from 
harm until another period." 

I know that llie world I converse with in 
thofity and in the farms is not the world 1 
l/iin/i. 1 observe that (lilferonce, and shall 
observe it. One day, I shall know' the value 
and law of lliis discrepance. Ifiit 1 have 
not found that much was gained by manipii- 
lar attempts to realize the world of tlioiight. 
Many eager persons successively make an 
experiment in this way, and make themselves 
ridiculous. 'I'liey acquire dcmooialic man- 
ners, they foam at the mouth, they hate and 
deny. Worse, I observe, that in the history 
of mankind, there is never a solitary example 
of success, — taking their own tests of suc- 
cess. I say this polemically, or in reply to 
the inquiry, why not realize your world i* 
l^ut far lie from me the de.spair which ]n‘C- 
judges the la\V by a paltry empiridsm, — since 
there never was a right endeavour, but it 
succeeded. Piiliencc and ]iatience, v\e shall 
win at the last. We must be very suspicious 
of the deceptions of the element of lime. It 
takes a good deal of time to eat or to .sleep, 
or to earn a hundred dollars, and a very little 
time to entertain a hope and an insight which 
becomes the light of our life. We dress our 
garden, eat our dinners, discuss the liouse- 
hold with our wives, and these things make 
no impression, are forgotten ne,xt week ; but 
in the solitude to which every man is always 
returning, he has a sanity and rcvela'ionS; 


which in his passage into no^v worlds he will 
carry with him. » Never mind the ridicule, 
never mind the defeat ; up again, okl lieart ! 
— it seems to .say, — lliere is victory yet for all 
justice : and the true roinaiicc which the 
world e.xists to realize will be the transfor- 
mation of genius into practical power. 
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The suti set ; but .<<,1 not his hope I 
Stars rosr. ; his faitli was carU'.r up I 
Fixed on tin-, cuuiinous galaxy, 

JXa'inT ami sc'-nu-.d h'ls (. y c : 

Ar.d matclnal his sul’kiance sublinii; 

The taeituinily of lime. 

lie spoke, and words mor,: soft than rain 

J’>rou;;l)t tlio .Age of Gold a^:;riiii ; 

His action won such rcviaiaicc sweet, 

As hid all iiicasiirc of the feat, 

f Work of Ills hand 

J te nor coinnirnds nor grieves : 

PlL-mls for iisulftlic fact; 

As um'';ji(.aiiiiig Nature leaves 
lief every act. 

I llAVic read that those wlio listened to T.ord 
Clialhani lelL that thoro tvas something liner 
in the man than any tiling w'liieh he said. It 
lias been complained of our brilliant KngUsli 
historimi of tlie I'rench RovoliUion, that when 
he has told all his facts above Miralieau, they 
do not justify his estimate of his genins. The 
Gracchi, Agi.s, Clcomene.s, and others of 
Idularch's heroc.s, do not in the record of 
fact.s equal their own fame. Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, the J'larl of Essex, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
are men of great figure, and of few deeds. 
Wc cannot find the smalle d part of the per- 
sonal weight of Washington in the narrative 
of his exploits. The authority of tlio name 
of Schiller is loo great for his books. This 
inequality of tlie reputation to the works or 
the anecdotes is not accounted for by isaying 
that the reverberation is longer than ll^ 
ihuntler-elap ; but somewhat resided in thc^ 
men which begot an expectation that outran 
.'ill their pcM fonnanco. 'I'lie largest part of 
their powi’r was latent, d'his i.s that which 
we call CharactBi-,— a re.served force which 
acts directly by presence, atid without means. 
It is conceived of as a certain undemonstrable 
force, a Familiar or Geniit.s, by whose im- 
pulses the man is guided, InU who.^a’ counsels 
he cannot impart ; which is company for 
him, so that snch men are (jften solitary, or 
if they chance to be social,* do not need 
society, but can entertain tlieiiisdves very 
well alone. 'I'he purest literary talent ap* 
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ix\-ir.s at one time great, at another time 
.Miiail, but character is of ,a stellar and un- 
diminishaLlo greatness. What others effect 
by talent or by eloquc'nce, this man accom- 
plishes by some mngnciism. “Half his 
Strength he put not fortli.” His victories 
arc by dcmoMStralion of 5U]icriority, and not 
by crossing of l)aynncts. He conquers, be- 
cause his anival alters the face of alfairs. 

' “ O loJc ! how did you know that 1 lorculcs 
was a god?” “ IjecaiVje," answered lole, 
“ I was content the moment my eyes fell on 
him. When I beheld Theseus. 1 desired 
that I might see him offer battle, or at least 

f uide Ids horses in tlio chariot-race ; but 
Icrcules did not wait for a contest \ he con- 
quered whether he stood or walked, or sat, 
qr whatever thing he did.'” Man, (nclinarily 
a peiulant to events, only half attached, and 
that awkwardly, to ihe world he lives in, in 
these example.s appears to sfiare the life of 
things, and to be an expression of tlic same 
laws whicli control the tides and the sun, 
numbers and quantities. 

But to use a more modest ilhjslralioji, and 
nearer homo, I olrscrvo that in onr political 
elections, where tliis element, if it njipears 
at all, can only occur in its coarsest I'oriii, 
wc sufliciently understand its )ncomi)ar:iblc 
rate. The pcoplo know that tlioy need in 
thdf roprosciualive much more than talent, 
namely, the power to miike his talent trusted. 
They cannot come al their ends by sending 
to Congress a learned, acute, and lluent 
speaker, if he be not one who, before he was 
appointed by the jscople to represent them, 
was ajiixdnted by Almighty Cod to stand for 
a fact, — invincibly persuaded of that fact in 
himself, — so that the most coulident and the 
most violent persons k'arn that here is re- 
sistance on w Inch lioth impudence ami terror 
arc wasted, namely, faith in a fact. 'I'he 
men who carry their points do not need to 
nquire of their constituents wliat they should 
iay, but are themsdvc.s the country whicli 
.hey represent ; nowhere are its crnolioiis or 
jpinions so instant and true as in them ; no- 
ivhcrc so pare from a selfish infusion. The 
constituency at home hearkens to their 
tvords, watdu's the colour of llicir cheek, and 
therein, as in a ghiss, dresses its own. Our 
public as-semblics arc jncLty good tests of 
manly force. Our iV.ank (^'oumrymen of tlic 
VVesl and South havt; a t istc for ciiaracter, 
ind like to know wherher the Ncw-Knglander 
is a substantial man, or whether the hand 
:aii pas.s through him. 

The .same motive force app.-ars in trade. 
There arc gcniusc.s in trade, .ns well as in 
war, or tlic Vt.ite, or letters ; .and tlm reason 
why this or that man is foitunate, is not to 
be told. It lies in ilie man : tiiat is fill anv- 
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body can tell you about it. See him, and 
you will know as easily why he succeeds, as, 
if you see Napoleon, you would comprehend 
his fortune. In the new objects we recog- 
nize the old game, the habit of fronting the 
fact, and not dealing w ith it at second-hand, 
through the percepiioiis of somebody else. 
Na'ure seems to authorize trade, as soon as 
you see the natural merchant, who appears 
not so much a private agent, as her factor 
and Minister of Commerce. Ills natural 
probity combines wiLli. his insight into the 
fabric of society, to put him above tricks, 
and be communicates to all his own faith, 
Lliat contracts are of no private interpreta- 
tion. The habit of his mind is a reference 
to standards of natural equity and public 
advantage ; and he inspires resjiect, ami the 
wisli to deal with him, both for the quiet 
spirit of honour which attends him, and for 
the iiitclloctual pastime which the spectacle 
of so much ability affords. This immen.scly 
strctclied trade, which makes the capes of 
the Southern Ocean his wharves, and the 
Atlantic Sea his familiar port, centres in his 
brain only ; and nobody in tlic universe can 
make bis place good. In liis parlour, 1 see 
very, tv ell that he has been at hard work this 
morning, with that knitted brow, ind that 
.settled humour, whici) all his desire to be 
courteous cannot shake olh I see plainly 
how many hrm acts have been done, how 
many valiant weov have this clay been s^yken, 
when odicrs would have tittered ruinous 
yeas, I sec, with the pride of art, and skill 
of mn.sierly arithmetic and power of remote 
combination, the consciousness ofltcingan 
agent and playft'llow of the original laws of 
the world, lie too believes tliat none can 
.supply him, and that a man must be born to 
trade, or he cannot learn it. 

Ihis virtue draws the mind more, whcfli 
it ai^pears in action to ends not so mixed. 
It works with most energy in the smallest 
companies and in private relations. In all 
ca.ses, it is an extraordinary and incom- 
putable agent. The excess of physical 
slrengtlv is paralyzed by it. Higlier natures 
overpower lower ones by affeotiug them with 
a certain .sleep. The faculties arc locked 
up, and offer no resistance.^ Perhaps that is 
the universal law. When *the high cannot 
bring up the low to itself, it benumbs it, as 
ni.m charms clown the resistance of the lower 
animals. J.len exert on each other a .similar 
occult power. How often has the influence 
of a true master realized all the tales of 
magic ! A river of command seemed to run 
down from his eyes into all those who bc- 
lield him, a torrent of strong .sad light, like 
an Ohio or Danube, wdiich pervaded them 
with his thoughts, and coloured all events 
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with the hue of his mind. “ What means 
did 5 ^u employ ? ” was the question asked 
of the wife of Concini, in regard to her 
treatment of Mary of Medici ; and the answer 
was, “t)nly that influence which every strong 
mind has over a weak one. ” Cannot Cresar 
in irons shuffle off the irons, and transfer 
them to the person of Hippo or Thraso ilic 
turnkey? Is an iron handcuff so imimitablc 
a bond ? Suppose a slaver on the coast of 
Guinea should take on board a gang of 
negroes, which should contain persons of the 
stamp of 'lonssaint rOuverlurc : or, let us 
fancy under these swarlliy masks he has a 
gang of Washingtons in chains. When they 
arrive at Cuba, will the relative order of tlie 
ship's company be the same ? Is there no- 
thing but rope and iron? Is there no love, 
no reverence ? Is there never a glimpse of 
right in a poor slave-captain's mind ; and 
cannot these be supposed available to break, 
or elude, or in any manner overmatch, the 
tension of an inch or two of iron ring? 

This is a natural power, like light and 
lieat, and all nature co-operates with it. 
Tlic reason why wc feci one man’s presence, 
and do not feel another's, is as simple as 
gravity. Truth is the summit of being ; 
justice is the application of it to affairs. All 
individual natures stand in a scale, accord- 
ing to the purity of this element in them. 
Tlic will of the pure runs down from them 
into other natures, as water runs down from 
a higffer into a lower vessel. This natural 
force is no more to be withstood, than any 
other natural force. Wc can drive a stone 
upward for a moment into the air, but it is 
yet true that all stones will for ever fall ; and 
whatever instances can be quoted of un- 
punished theft, or of a lie which somebody 
credited, justice must prevail, and it is the 
privilege of truth to make itself believed. 
Character is this moral order seen ilirough 
the medium of an individual nature. An 
individual is an cncloscr. Time and space, 
liberty and necessity, truth and thought, 
arc left at large no longer. Now, the uni- 
verse is a close or pound. All things exist 
in the man tinged with the manners of his 
soul With ^hat quality is in him, he in- 
fuses all nature that he can roach ; nor does 
he tend to losi? himself in vastness, but, at 
how long a curve soever, all his reg.ards re- 
turn into his own good at last. He animates 
all he can, and he sees only what he ani- 
mates. He encloses the world, as the patriot 
does his country, as a material Viasis for his 
character, and a theatre for action. A 
healthy soul stands united with the Just and 
the True, as the magnet arranges itself with 
the pole, so that he stands to ail beholders 
like a transparent object betwixt them and 


the sun, and whoso journeys towards the 
sun journeys towards that person. He is 
thus the medium oj the highest influence to 
all who arc not on the same level. Thus, 
men of character are the conscience of the 
society to which they belong. 

The natural measure of this power is the 
resistance of circumstances. Impure men 
consider life as it is reflected in opinions, 
events, and persons. They cannot see the 
action, until it is done. Yet its moral ele- 
ment pre-existed in tlie actor, and its quality 
as light or wrong, it was easy to predict. 
Everything in nature is bipolar, or has a 
positive and negative pole. There is a male 
and a female, a spirit and a fact, a north 
and a south. Sj^irit is the positive, the 
event is the negative. Will is the north, 
action the south pole. Character may be 
ranked as having its natural place in the 
north. It shares the magnetic currents of 
the system. The feeble souls are drawn 
to the south or negative pole. They look 
at the profit or hurt of the action. They 
never behold a principle until it is lodged in 
a person, d’hey do not wish to be lovely, 
but tone loved. Men of character like to 
hear of their faults : the other class do 
not like to hear of faults ; they worship 
events ; secure to them a fact, a connection, 
a certain chain of circumstances, and they 
will ask no more. The hero sees that the 
event is ancillary : it must follow hifn. 

A given order of events has no power to 
secure to him the satisfaction which the 
imagin.ilion attaches to it ; the soul of good- , 
ticss escapes from any set of circumstances, 
whilst prosperity belongs to a certain mind, 
and will introduce lliai power and victory 
which is its natural fruit, into any order of 
events. No change of circumstances can 
repair a defect of character. Wc boast our 
cmanciijatioii from many superstitions ; but 
if we have Inokcn any idols, it is tlirough 
a transfer of the idolatry. What have I 
gained, that 1 no longer immolate a bull to 
Jove, or to Neptune, or a mouse to Hecate ; 
that 1 do not tremble before the Eumcnides, 
or the Catholic Purgatory, or the Calvinistic 
Judgment-day, — if 1 quake at opinion, thj^ 
public opinion, as wc call it ; or at the thretlt 
of assault, or contumely, or bad neighbours, 
or poverty, or mutilation, or at the rumour 
of revolution, or of murder ? If I quake, 
what matters it* what I quake at? Our 
proper vice takes form in one or another 
shape, according to the sex, age, or tempera- 
ment of the person, and, if we are capable 
of fear, will readily find terrors. The 
covetousness or the malignity which saddens 
me. when I ascribe it to socie^, is my own. 

I am always environed by myself. On the 
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other part, rectitude is a perpetual victory, 
cclebruled not by cries of joy, but by serenity, 
which is joy fixed or fcabilual. It is dis- 
graceful to fly to events for confirmation of 
our truth and worth. The capitalist does 
not run every hour to the broker, to coin 
his ndvanl/igcs into current money of the 
realm ; lie is satisfied to read in the quota- 
tions of the market, t/iat his stocks have 
risen. The same transport which the oc- 
ciirrcnce of tlie best events in tlic best order 
would occ.ision inc.'i must learn to taste 
jnircr in the pcn-ceplion that my position is 
every liour meliorated, and does already 
command those events i desire, 'lhat exul- 
tation is only to be checked by the foresight 
of an order of things .so excellent, as to 
throw all our pro.speritics into the deepest 
shade. 

d'lie face which cliaracter wears to me is 
self-.sullieingnL'ss. 1 I'evero the pel son who 
is riches ; so lhat I cannot lliink of him ;i.s 
alone, or poor, or exiled, or unhappy, or a 
client, but as perpetual patron, benefactor, 
and beatified man. Character is centrality, 
the im])ossibility of being (lisj)laccd over- 
set. A man sliouid give us a sense of mass. 
Society is frivol ou.s, and shreds its day into 
scraps, its conversation into ccrcmonie.s and 
escapes. But if I go to see an ingenious man, 
I. shall think myself poorly entertained if he 
give me nimble pieces of benevolence and 
etiquette ; rather he .shall sUmd .stoutly in his 
place, and let me apprehend, if it were only 
his rc.sislancG ; know that I have encountered 
a new and positive quality ; great refresh- 
ment for both of us. It is mucli, that ho 
does not accept die conventional opinions 
and practicc-s. That tion-coiiforniiiy will 
remain a goad and remembrancer, and 
every inquirer will have to di.sposc of him, 
in the first place. 'I'iierc i.s nothing real or 
useful that is not a .seat of w.ir. Our houses 
ring with laugitter, and personal and critical 
gossip, but it helps little. But tlic uncivil, 
unavailable man, who i.s a problem and a 
threat to .society, whom it cannot let pass in 
silence, but must eillier worship or bale, — 
and to whom all jiartics feel related, both 
S^he leaders of opinion, and the obscure and 
eccentric,— lie lie]p.s ; he puts America and 
Europe in the wrong, and destroys the 
scepticism which says, ‘ man is a doll, let 
us eat and drink, 'ti^ the* .best we c.an do,' 
by illuminating the untried and unknown. 
Acquiescence in the cstablislmient, and ap- 
cal to the public, indicate infirm faith, 
cads which are not clear, .md which mitst 
see a house built, before uiey can compre- I 
bend the plan of it. The wise man not ■ 
only leaves (ftit of his thought the many, I 
but leaves out tlic few. Fountains, the self- 1 


moved, the absorbed, the coramandsr be- 
cause be is commanded, the assured, the 
primary, — they are good ; for these announce 
the instant pre.sence of supreme povi^r. 

Our action should rest mathematically 
on our slib.stancc. In nature, there are no 
false valuations. A pound of water in the 
ocean-tempest has no more gravity than in 
a midsummer pond. All thing.s work exactly 
according to their quality, and according to 
their cpiantity ; attempt nothing they cannot 
do, except man only. He lias pretension : 
he wishes and allempts things beyond his 
force. I read in a book of English memoirs, 
“Mr. Fox (afterwards Lord Holland) said, 
he must have the Treasury ; he had served 
lip to it, and would have it.” Xenophon 
and bis Ten 'rhonsand were quite equal to 
what they attempted, and did it : so equal, 
tb:U it was not suspected to be a gr,and and 
inimilable exploit. Yet there stands that 
fact unrepeated, a Jiigh-walcr mark in mili- 
Uiry liLlory. M.uiy have attempted it since, 
and not been equal to it. It is only on 
reality, lhat atiy power of action can be 
based. No institution will be bedter than 
the institutor. I knew an amiable and ac- 
complished person w ho undertook a practical 
reform, yet I was never able to find in him 
the entcM-prisc of love he took in liand, He 
adopted it by ear and by the understanding 
fiom the books he Ijaci been reading. All 
lii.s action was tentative, a piece of tbje city 
carried put into the fiehls, and wa.s the city 
still, and no new fact, and could not inspire 
cniliiisiasm. Had tliero been something 
latent in the man, a terrible undemonstrated 
genius agitating and embarrassing his de- 
meanour, wo had w'atched for its advent. 
It is not enough that the intellect should see 
the cviLs, and their remedy. Wc shall still 
postpone ourexi.stcnce, nor take the ground 
to which w'o arc entitled, whilst it is ojily-a 
thought, and not a spirit that incites US. 
We have not yet served up to it. 

TJiese arc properties of life, and another 
trait is the notice of incessant growth. Men 
should be intelligent and earnest. They 
must also make us feel, lhat tl^py have a con- 
trolling hajipy future, opening before them, 
whose morning twilights already kindle in 
the passing hour. The herd is misconceived 
and misrcjjortcd : he cannot therefore wait 
to -unravel any man's blunders : he is agEun 
on his road, adding new powers and honours 
to his domain, and new claims on your heart, 
which will bankrupt you, if you have loitered 
about the old thing.s, and have not kept your 
relation to him, by adding to your wealth. 
New actions arc the only apologies and ex- 
planations of old ones, which the noble can. 
bear to offer or to receive. If vour friend 
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has displeased you, you shall not sit down 
to consider it, for he has already lost all 
memory of the passage, and has doubled liis 
power to serve you, and, ere you can rise up 
again^will burden you with blessings. 

We have no pleasui-e in thinking of a be- 
nevolence that is only measured by its works. 
I.^vc is ine.xbaiistible, and if its estate is 
wasted, its granary emptied, still cheers and 
enriches, and the man, thougli he sleep, 
seems to purify the air, and his house to 
adorn the landscape and strengthen the 
laws. People always recognize this differ- 
ence. Wc know who is benevolent, by quite 
other means than the amount of subscription 
to soup-socioties. It is only low merits that 
can be enumerated. Fear, when your friends 
say to you what you have done well, anti say 
it through ; but when they stand with uncer- 
tain timid looks of respect and half-clis!ikc, 
and must suspend their judgment for years 
to come, you may begin to hope. Those 
who live to the future must always appear 
.seUish to those who live to the present. 
Therefore it was droll in the good Riemer, 
who has written menioirs of Uoethc, to make 
out a list of his donations and good deeds, 
as, .so many liundred thalers givem to Slilling, 
to Hegel, to 'Pischbein : a lucrative place 
found for Professor Voss, a post under tlic 
Grand Duke for ITerdc^r, a pension for 
Meyer, two professors recomuicndcd to 
foreign universities, etc., etc. 'riie longest 
list .specifications of benefit would look 
very short. A man is a poor creature, if he 
is to be measured so. For, all these, of 
course, arc exceptions ; and the ruki and 
hodiernal life of a good man is benefaction. 
The true charity of Goethe is to be inferred 
from the account he gave Dr. I’.ckcrmaim, 
of the way in which he had spent his fortune. 
“ Each bon-mot of mine has cost a purse of 
gold. Half a million of my own money, | 
the fortune I inherited, my salary, and ihcj 
Large income derived from my writings for [ 
fifty years back, have been expended to 
in.struct me in what 1 now know. 1 have 
besides seen," etc. 

I own it is but poor chat and gossip to go 
to enumerate Vaits of this simple and rapid 
power, and we are painting the lightning 
with charcoal ; but in these long nights 
and vacations, t like to console myself so. 
Nothing but itself can copy it. A word warm 
from the heart enriches me, 1 surrender 
al discretion. How death-cold is literary 
genius before this fire of life ! These are 
■the touches that reanimate my heavy soul, 
and give it eyes to pierce the dark of 
nature. I find, where 1 thouglit myself 
poor, there was I most rich, 'rhcncc comes 
a new intellectual exuUatioib to be again re- 


buked by some new exhibition of character. 
Strange alternation of attraction and repul- 
sion ! Character repudiates intcllecl, yet 
excites it ; and charheter passes into tlioughb 
is published so, and then is ashamed befora 
new flashes of tnoral worth. 

Character is nature in the highest form. 
It is of no use to ape it, or to contend witli 
it. Somewhat is possible of resistance, and, 
of persistence, and of creation, to this power, 
which will foil all cmnlaiion. 

This masterpiece best where no hands 
but Nature’s h.ave been laid on it. Care is 
talscu that the greatly destined shall slip up 
into life in the shade, vviiii no thousand-cyed 
Athens to watch and blazon every new 
thought, every bliisliing emotion of young 
gcnhis. Two persons lately — very young 
children of the most high God— have given 
me occasion for Ihonght. When I cxjjlored 
the source of their .sanctity, and charm for 
the imagination, it .seemed as if each an- 
swered, “From my nonconformity : I never 
listened to your people's law, or to what they 
call their gospel, and wasted my time, I wa.'S 
content with the .sinqfie rural poverty of my 
own ; 'Jence this .sweetness : my work never 
reminds you of that is i)urc of that." And 
nature advertises me in .such persons, that, 
in democratic .America, she will not be de- 
mocratized. How cloistered and constitu- 
tionally .sequestered from the marlict and 
from scandal 1 It was only this morning, 
j that I .sent aw.ay some wild flowers of these 
wood-gods. I’lioy are a relief from litera- 
ture, — the.se fro.sh draughts from the sources 
of thought and seniimcmt ; as we read, in an 
age of polish and critieisni, the first lines of 
written prose and verso of a nation. How 
caiHivaling is their devotion to their favourite 
books, wliether Alscliylus, Dante, Shak- 
.spearo, or Scott, a.s Iceling that they have a 
stake in that book : who tt/uelics tiiat, touches 
them ; and especially the total solitude of 
tlie critic, the 1‘atmo.sof thonglit from whieli 
he writers, in iineonscidusiies.s ofany eyes that 
shall ever road this writing. Could they 
dream on still, as angels, and not wake to 
comparisons, and to be tlattered ! Yet some 
natures arc too good to be spoiled by praise, v 
and wherever the vein of thought reach&J 
down into the profound, there is no danger 
from vanity. Solemn friends will warn them 
of the danger of the head’s being turned by 
the flourish of truftipet-s, but they can afford 
to smile. 1 remember the indignation of an 
eloquent Methodist at the kind admonitions 
of a Doctor of Divinity, “My friend, a man 
can neither be praised nor insulted." But 
forgive the counsels ; tliey are ^•ery natural. 

1 remember the thought wh^h occurred 
to me when some ingenious and spiritual 
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foreigners came to America, was, Have you 
been victimized in being brought hitlier? — 
or, prior to that, answer me this, ' Are you 
Victimizable ? ’ 

As I have said, Nature heeps these sove- 
reignties in her own Imixls, and however 
pertly our sermons and <lisciplincs would 
divide some' share of credit, and leach that 
the laws fashion the citizen, she goes her 
own gait, and jnits tlic wisest in the wrong. 
She makes vety light of gospels aird jiro- 
phets, as one who hs,s a great many more 
to produce, and no excess of time to .span- 
on any one. There is a clas.s of men, indi- 
viduals of W'hich appear at long intervals, 
so eminently cndow-cd with insight and 
virtue, that they Iiave becji unaiiimously 
saluted as divine, and who seem to he an 
accumulation of that power wc consider. 
Divine persons are cliaracier born, or, to 
borrow a ])hrase from Napoleon, tliey are 
victory organized. They are usually re- 
.oeived with ill-will, because they are now, | 
and because they set a bound to the c.vag- 
geration that has been made of the person- 
ality of the last divine person. Nature never 
rhymes her cliildrcn, nor makes t\Vo men 
alike. When wc sec a great man, wc fancy 
a resemblance to some liislorieal pcr.so;i, i 
and predict the sequel of his character and 
fortune, a result wliich he is .sure to dis- 
appoint. None will ever solve the ]>roblem 
of his character according to our prejudice, 
butonly in his own high unpreccdentecl way. 
Character wants room ; must not be crowded 
on by pcr.soii.s, nor be judged from glimpses 
got ill the press of affairs or on few occa- 
sions. It need.s perspective, as a great build- 
ing. It may not, probalily does not, form 
relations rapidly ; and wc .should not i e<[iurc 
rash explanation, cither on tlie pjopniar 
ethics, or on our own, of its action. 

I look on Sculpture as history. I do not 
think the Apollo and the Jove impo.ssible in 
flesh and blood. Every trait winch the artist 
recorded in stone, lie 'had seen in life, and 
better than his copy. Wc liave seen many 
COUnterfeit.s, but wc arc born believers in 
. great men. How easily wc read in old books, 
^hen men were few, of the smallest action 
Uf the patriarchs. We require that a man 
should be so large and columnar in the land- 
scape, that it should deserv'e to be recorded, 
that he arose, and girded up his loin.s, 
and dep,arted to .such a ^^laee, 'i’lic most 
credible pictures arc those of majestic men 
who prevailed at their entrance, and con- 
vinced the senses ; as happened to the Eastern 
tnagian who was sent to test the merits of 
2!ertusht or Zoroaster. When the Yunani 
sage arrivec^.at Balkh, the Persians tell us, 
Gushtasp appointed a day on wliich the Mo- 


beds of every country should as.serablc, and 
a golden chair was placed for llie Yunahi 
sage. Then the beloved of Yozdanrji the 
prophet Zertusht, advanced into the midst ' 
of the assembly. The Yunani sage, d.n see- 
ing that cliief, said, " Tliis form and tuis gait 
cannot lie, and nothing but truth can pro- 
ceed from them." Plato said, it was impos- 
sible not to believe in the children of the 
gods, “though they should speak without 
probable or necessary arguments. ' I .should 
think ]ny.self very unhappy in my associates, 
if I could not credit the best things in history, 
“John Bradshaw,” says Milton, “appears 
like .a consul, from whom the fasces arc not 
to depart with the year ; so that not on the 
trilnuial only, but throughout his life, you 
would regard him as sitting in judgment up- 
on king.s." I find it more creditable, since it 
is anterior information, lliat one man .should 
knorv keaven, as the Cliinc.se say, than that 
.so many men .should know the world. " The 
virtuous prince confronts the gods, without 
any iiiisgiving. He waits a hundred ages 
till a sage conie.s, and does not doubt. He 
who confronts the gods without any mis- 
giving, knows heaven ; he wlio waits a 
liundred ages until a sage comes, without 
douljting, kno\vs men. Hence the virtuous 
prince moves, and for ages shows cmjiire 
the way." But there is no need to seek, 
remote examples. He is a dull observer, 
who.se c.vpenciicc has not taught him the 
reality and force of magic, as well* as of 
chemistry. 'I'hc coldest precisian cannot 
go abroad without encountering ine.vpl [cable 
influences. One man fastens an eye on liim, 
and the graves of the memory render up their 
dead ; the .secrets that make him wretched 
either to keej) or to betray must bo yielded ; 
another, and he cannot speak, and the bone.s 
of his body seem to lose their cartilages ; the 
entrance of a friend adds grace, boldness, 
and eloquence to l]im ; and there arc per- 
sons he cannot clioose but rememljer, who 
gave a transcendent c.vpan.sion lolii.s thought, 
and kindled anotlicr lile in his bosom. 

What is so excellent as strict relations of 
amity, when they sowing from this deep root? 
'I'hc sufficient reply to the sceiTtic, who doubts 
the power and the furniture of man, is in that 
pos.sibility of joyful intercourse w'itli persons, 
which makes the faith and practice of all 
rea.sonablc men. I know notJiing which life 
has to offer so satisfying as the profound 
good understanding, which can subsist, after 
much exchange of good offices, betw-ecn two 
virtuous men, each of whom is sure of him- 
self, and sure of his friend. It is a happincs.s 
which postpones all other gratifications, and 
makes politics, and commerce, and cliurches, 
cheap. For, when men shall meet as (hey 
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oi^htf, ^ch a benefactor, a shower of stars, 
clofced with thoughts, with deeds, with ac- 
complishments, it should be the festival of 
nature which all things announce. Of such 
friendship, love in the sexes is the first sym- 
bol, as all other things arc symbols of love. 
Those relations to the best men, which, at one 
time, we reckoned the romances of youth, 
become, in the progress of the character, the 
most solid enjoyment. 

If it were possible to live in right relations 
with men !— if we could abstain from asking 
anything of them, from asking Ihcir praise, 
or help, or pity, and content us with com- 
pelling them through the virtue of the eldest 
laws I Could we not deal with a few Iver- 
sons, — with one person. — after the unwritten 
statues, and make an exi-veriment of their 
efficacy? Could we not pay our friend the 
compliment of truth, of silence, of forbear- 
ing ? Need we be so eager to .seek him ? If 
we arc related, we shall meet. It was a tradi- 
tion of the ancient \vorld that no metamor- 
phosis CQiild hide a god from a god ; and 
there is a Greek verse which runs, 

‘^The Cods .are to e.ach other not unknown," 
Friends also follow the laws of divine neces- 
sity ; they pavitatc to each other, anti can- 
not otherwise ; 

When each the other shall avoid, 

Shall each by each be most enjoyed. 

Their relation is not made, but allowed. The 
gods lAiist seat themselves without seneschal 
in our Olympus, and as they can install them- 
selves by sen iority divine. Society is spoiled , 
if pains are taken, ifthe associates arc brought 
a mile to meet. And if it he not society, it is 
a mischievous, low, degrading jangle, though 
made up of the best. All the greatness of 
each is kept back, and every foible in painful 
activity, as if the Olympians should meet to 
e.\change snuff-boxes, 

Life goes headlong. We ch.asc some fly- 
ing scheme, or we are fmiUed by some fear 
or command behind us. But if .suddenly we 
encounter a friend, we pause ; our beat and 
hurry look foolish enough ; now pause, now 
possession, is required, and the power* to 
swell the momeht from the resources of the 
heart. The moment is all, in all noble re- 
lations. • 

A divine person is the prophecy of the 
mind ; a friend i.s the hope of the he;irt. Our 
beatitude waits for the fulfilment of tlicsc 
two in one. The ages are opening this moral 
force. All force is the shadow or symbol of 
that. Poetry is joyful and strong, as it draws 
its inspiration thence. Men write their names 
on t’nc world, as they are filled with this. 
History has been ‘mean; our nations have 
been mobs ; wc have never seen a man : that 


divine form we do not yet know, but only 
the dream and prophecy of such : we do not 
know the majcstic*manners which belong to 
him, which appease and e.xalt the beholder. 
We shall one day see that the most fvrivate 
is the most public energy, that quality atones 
for quantity, and graiidcur'of character acts 
in the dark, and succours them who never 
saw it. ■ VX'Iiat greatness lias yet appeared, 
is beginnings and encouragements to us in 
this direction, 'riic^ustoi-y of those gocl.s 
and saints which the world has written, and 
then worshippcfl, are documentsof character. 
'I'lio .ages have exultctl in the manners of a 
youth who o\.'cd nothing to fortune, and who 
was hanged at the 'I'yburn of his nation, 
who. by the pure quality of his nature, shed 
an epic splciulour around the facts of his 
death, whichhas transfigured every particular 
into an universid symbol for the eyes of 
mankind, 'i'his great defeat is liitherto our 
highest fact. But the mind requires a victory 
to the senses, a force of character which will 
convert judge, jury, soldier, and king ; which 
will rule animal and mineral virtues, and 
blend •itli the courses of sajv, of rivers, of 
winds, of stars, and of moral agents. 

If wc cannot attain at a bouiul to these 
grandeurs, at least, let us do them liomage. 
In society, high advantages are set down to 
the possessor, as disadvantages. It requires 
the more w’arincss in our private estimates. 

I do not forgive in my friends the failure to 
know' a fine character, and to entertain it 
with lliatikful hospitality. When, at Ia.st, 
that which we ha\'c always longed for, is 
arrived, and .shines on nswilli glad rays out 
of that fill' celestial Lind, then to be coarse, 
then to be critical, mid treat .such a visitant 
with the jabber and suspicion of the streets, 
argues a vulgarity llinl .scerns to shut the 
doors of lie.'ivon. This i.s confusion, this 
the right insanity, when the soul no longer 
know.-i its own, nor wlicro iLs allegiance, its 
religion, arc due. I.s there any religion but 
this, to know, that, wherever in ilic wide 
desert of being, the holy sentiment we cherish 
has opened into a flower, it blooms for me? 
if none secs it, I sec it ; I am aw'are, if I ^ 
alone, of the greatnoss of the fact. Whilst 
it blooms, I will keep sabbath or holy' time, 
and .suspend my gloom, and my folly and 
jokes. Nature is indulged by the presence 
of this guest. Tlic?l'C are many eyes that can 
detect and honour the prudent and liousc- 
liokl virtues ; there are many that can discern 
Genius on his starry track, though the mob 
is incapable ; but when that love wliicli is all- 
suffering, all-abstaining, all-aspiring, which 
has vowed to itself, that ii will i»e a wretch 
and also a fool in this world, .sooner than 
soil its white hands by any compliances, 
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comes into our streets and houses,— only the 
pure and aspiring can know its face, and the 
only compliment they cair pay it, is to own it. 


MANNERS. 

** How near to Roq^ is what is fair t 
Which we no sooner see, 

Pul with tlic lines and outward air 
Our senses taken be. 

“Again yourselves compose. 

And now put all the aptness oil 
Of Figure, that rroportion 
Or Colour can thsclose ; 

That if those silent arts were lost, 

Ocsign and Picture, they mi^ht boast 
From you a newer gruuml, 

Inslruclcd by the hoighteiiiiiij sense 
Of dignity and reverence 
In iheir true motions found.” 

1;i;n Jonsok. 

Half tlm world, it is said, knows not how 
the other lialf live. (Jar Exjdoi ing|Jl\podi- 
tion saw the I'cejce-Islandcrs getting their 
dinner oft'huniaii bones ; and they are said 
to cat their own wives and cltildrcn, 'I'he 
husbandry of the motiern inhalulants of 
Gournou(wcstof old'i'hc-bes) isphilosopbical 
to a fault. To set up Llieir housekeeping, 
nothing is rcquisilo but two or three earthen 
pots, a stone to griiii.1 meal, and a mat 
which is the bed. The liousc, namely, a 
tomb, is ready without rent or tuxes. No 
rain can pass through the roof and tlierc i.s 
no door, for there is no want of one, as there 
is nothing to lose. If the liouse do not 
please them, they ivalk out and enter another, 
as tlierc are several hundred.s at their com- 
mand. "It is somewhat singular," adds 
IJel/.oiii, to whom we owe lliis account, " to 
talk of happiness among peo[)Iti who live in 
sepulchres, among the corpses and rags of 
an ancient nation wliich they know notliing 
of.” In the deserts of Rorgfjo, the rocli- 
Tibboos still dwell in caves, like cliff-swal- 
lows, and the kinguage of those negroes is 
'I compared by their neiglihours to the shriek- 
ing of bats, and to the whistling of bird.s. 
Again, llie Dornoos have no proiier names ; 
individuals are called after their height, ; 
thickness, or other accidental quality, and 
have nicknames merely. Hut the salt, the 
dates, the ivory, and the gold, for which 
these horrible rigions are visited, find their 
way into countries, where the purchaser and 
consumer can hardly be ranked in one race 
with these cannibals and man-stcalcrs ; coun- 
tries whcri'^'man serves himself with metals, 
wood, stone, glass, gum, cotton, silk, and 


wool : lionours himself with architecture ; 
wrHes laws, and contrives to execute his 
will through the hands of many nations ; 
and, especially, e.sLablishes a select society, 
running tlwough all the countries of inlelli- 
j gent men, a self-conslituied aristocracy, or 
fraternity of the best, which, without written 
I law or exact usage of any kind, perpetuates 
itself, colonizes every new-planted island, 
and adopl.s and makes its own wliatever 
personal beauty or extraordinary native en- 
dow lucnt anywhere appears. 

What fact more conspicuous in modern 
histoiy, than the creation of the gentleman? 
Chivalry is tliat, and loyalty is that, and, in 
Fhiglish litcmturc, half the drama, and all 
the novels, from Sir Philip Sidney to Sir 
Walter Scott, paint this figure. The word 
;^cntleman, which, like the word Christian, 
must hereafter characterize the present and 
the few preceding centuries, by the impor- 
tance attached to it, is a homage to personal 
and incommunicable properties, Fiivolous 
and fantastic additions have got fissociated 
with tlie name, but the steady interest of 
mankind in it must be attributed to the 
valuable properties which it designates. An 
clement whicli unites all the most forcible 
poisons of every country ; makes them in- 
telligible and agreeable to cacli other, and 
is somewhat so precise, that it i.s at once 
felt if an individual lack the nui.soiiic sign, 
cannot be any casual product, but must be 
an average re.su] t of the character and 
faculties universally found in men. It seems 
a certain pcnuaiient average ; as tfte atmo- 
sphere is a pcriiiancnt composition, whilst 
■so many gases are combined only to be de- 
compoumletl. Comme il faut, is the French- 
man's de.scription of good society, as we 
must be. it is a .spontaneou.s fruit of talents 
.and feelings of precisely that class who 
have most vigour, who take the lead in the 
world of this hour, and, though far from 
pure, far from constituting the gladdest and 
highe.st tone of human feeling, is as good as 
the wltolo society permits it to be. It i.s 
made of lire spirit, more than of the talent 
of men, .and is a compound result, into 
which every great force entfers as an ingre- 
dient, namely, virtue, wit, beauty, wealth, 
and power. • 

There is something equivocal in all the 
words in use to express tlic excellence of 
manners and social cultivation, because the 
quaulilies are flu.\ional, and the last efifect 
is assumed by the senses as the cause. The 
word gentleman has not any corrclati|re ab- 
stract to express the quality. Gentility is 
mean, and gentilesse is obsolete. But we 
must keep alive in the vernacular the dis- 
tinctioa between /iukhn, a \Yortl of narrow 
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find often sinister meaning, and the heroic 
character which the gentleman imports. The 
usual words, however, must be. respected : 
they will be found to contain the root of the 
matter. The point of distinction in all this 
class of names, as courtesy, chivalry, fashion, 
and the like, is, that the flower and fruit, 
not the grain of tlie tree, are contemplated. 
It is beauty which is the aim this time, and 
not worth. The result is now in question, 
altliough our words intimate well enough 
the popular feeling, that the ap]jcarancc 
supposes a substance. The gentleman is 
a man of truth, lord of his own actions, and 
C.'tpressing that lordship in liis bcliavionr, 
not in any manner dependent and servile 
cither on persons, or opinions, or posses- 
sions. Beyond this fact of truth and real 
force, the word denotes good-nature or 
■ benevolence ; manhood first, and then 
gctulcnc.ss. The popular notion certainly 
adds a condi'.ioii of ease and fortune ; but 
that is a natural result of personal force and 
love, that they should possess and dispense 
the goods of the world. In times of violence, 
cvei 7 eminent person must fall in with many 
opportunitic.s to approve his stoutries.s and 
worth ; therefore every man’s name tliat 
emerged at all from the mass in the feudal 
ages, rattles in our ear like a flourish of 
trumpets. But personal force never goes 
out of fashion. That is still panmount to- 
day, and, in the moving crowd of good 
society,* the men of valour and reality are 
known, and rise to their natural place. Tlic 
competition is transferred from war to 
politics and trade, but the persona! force 
appears readily enough in these new arenas. 

Bower first, or no k'.iding class. In 
politics and in trade, bruisers and pirates 
arc of better promise than talkers and clerks. 
God knows tliat all sorts of gentlemen knock 
at the door ; but whenever used in strict- 
ness, and with any emphasis, the name will 
be found to point at original energy. It 
describes a man standing in his own right, 
and working after untaught methods. In a 
good lord, there must first be a good animal, 
at least to the extent of yielding the incom- 
parable advanta’ge of animal spirits. The 
ruling class must have more, but they must 
have these, giving in every company the 
sense of power, which makes things easy to 
be done which daunt the wise. Tlie society 
of tlie energetic class, in their friendly and 
festive meetings, is full of courage, and of 
attempts, which intimidate tlie pale scholar. 
The courage which girls exhibit i.s like a 
battle of Lundy's I^ane, or a sea-fight. The 
intellect relies on memory to make some 
supplies to face these extemporaneous 
squadrons. But memory is a base mendi- 


cant with basket and badge, in the presence 
of these sudden masters. The rulers of 
society must be up to the work of the world, 
and equal to their versatile office : men of 
the right Caesarian pattern, who have great 
range of aftmity. I am far from believing 
the timid maxim of Lord Falkland (“that 
for ceremony there must go two to it ; since 
a bolfl fellow will go through the cunningest 
forms ”), and am of opinion that the gentle- 
man is the bohl k'llow whose forms arc not 
to be broken through T and only that plen- 
teous nature is rightful master, which is the 
complement of whatever person it converses 
with. My gentleman gives the law wfficre 
lie is ; he will ouLpray saints in chapel, out- 
general veterans in liie field, and outshine 
all courlc.sy in the liall. Ho is good com- 
pany for pirates, and good with academi- 
cians ; so that it is useless to fortify yourself 
against liim ; he has the private entrance to 
all miiul.s, and I could as easily exclude 
myself, as liim. The funiou.s gentlemen of 
Asia and Europe have been of Ihi.s strong 
type : Saladin, ISapor, the (lid, Julius Caesar, 
Scipio, ilcx'andcr, rcricles, and the lordliest 
poi.sonagcs. They sat very carelessly in 
tlieir chairs, and were too excellent them- 
selves, to value any condition at a high rate. 

A plentiful fortune is reckoned necessary, 
in the popular judgment, to the completion 
of tills mail of the worltl ; and it is a 
iiiateiial deputy which walks tlirougli the 
(lance wliich the first has led, Aloney is 
not essential, but this wide affinity i.s, which 
tr.ansceiids the habits of cLicpie and caste, 
and niake.s itself felt by men of all classes. 
If the aristocrat is only valid in fashionable 
circles, and not with truckmen, he will never 
be a leader in fashion ; and if the man of 
tlie people cannot .sj leak on ctjual terms with 
the gentleman, so that tlu: gentleman shall 
perceive that lie is alfctady really of his own 
Older, he is not to be feared. Diogenes, 
Socrates, and Kpaiiiiiit>udas arc gtuitlemen 
of the licst blood, who liave choseii the con- 
dition of poverty, when that of wealth was 
c(iua.lly open to them. I use these bid 
names, but the men 1 .speak of are my con- 
temporaries. Fortune will not supply to 
every generation one of the.se welkappointcd 
knights, but every collection of men fur- 
nishes some c.xainple of the class ; and the 
polities of this coftiitry, and the trade of 
every town, are controlled by these Iiardy 
and irresponsible doers, who liave invention 
to take the lead, and a l.)road .sympathy 
which puts them in feJlowsiiij) with crow'ds, 
and makes their action popular. 

The manncr.s of this cla.ss arj observed 
and caught with d(;votion by men of taste. 
The association of these masters with each 
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other, and with men intelligent of their j 
merits, is mutually agreeable and stimu- 
lating. The good forrasf the happiest expres- 
sions of each, are repeated and adopted. 
By swift consent, everything superfluous is 
dropped, everything graceful is renewed. 
Fine manliers show themselves formidable 
to the uncultivated man. They are a subtler 
science of defence to parry and intimidate ; 
but once matched Vjy the skill of the other 
party, they drop the point of the sword, — 
points and fences disappear, and the youth 
finds himself in a more transparent atmo- 
sphere, wherein life is a less troublesome 
game, and not a misunderstanding rises be- 
tween the players. Manners aim to facilitate 
life, to get rid of ini pediments, and bring 
the man pure to eneigize. They aid our 
dealing and conversation, as a railway aids 
travelling, by getting rid of all avoidable 
obstructions of the road, .and leaving nothing 
to be conquered but pure space. Th'.so 
forms very .soon liecoine li.xed, and a fine 
sense of propriety is cultivated with the 
more heed, tJiat it becomes a badge of 
social and civil distinctions. I'livi gfows 
up Fasliion, an equivocal semblance, the 
most puissant, the most fantastic and fri- 
volous, the most feared and followed, and 
which morals and violence assault in vain. 

There exists a strict relation between the 
cla.s.s of power and the exclusive and polished 
circles. 'I’he last arc always filled or filling 
from the first. 'Hie strong men usually give 
some allowance even to the petulances of 
fashion, for that affiiiity they- find in it 
Napoleon, child of the revolution, destroyer 
of the old noblesse, never ceased to court 
the Faubourg St. Germain : doubtless with 
the feeling, that fashion is a homage to men 
of his stamp. Fashion, ilunigh in a strange 
way, represents all manly virtue. It is virtue 
gone to seed : it is a kind of posthumous 
honour. It doc.s not often caress the great, 
but the children of tlie great ; it is a liall of 
the Past. It usually sets its face against the 
great of this liour. Groat men arc not com- 
monly in its halls ; they arc absent in the 
field : they are working, not triumphing. 
Fashion is made up of their children ; of 
those who, through the value and virtue of 
somebody, have acquired lustre to their 
name, marks of diitiiiction, means of cultiva- 
tion and generosily, an 1, in their physical 
organization, a evi tain health and excellence. 
Which secures to them, if not the highest 
pow'er to w'orlv, yet high power to enjoy. 
The class of power, the w'oiking heroes, the 
Cortez, the Nelson, the Napoleon, see th.at 
this is the festivityaiid permanent celebration 
of such as they ; that fashion is funded talent; 
is Mexico, Marengo, and Trafalgar beaten i 
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out thin ; that the brilliant names of fashion 
run back to just such busy names as their 
own, fifty or sixty years ago. They are the 
sowers, their sons shall be the reapers, and 
their sons, in the ordinary course of things, 
must yield the possession of the harvest to 
new competitors with keener eyes and 
stronger frames. The city is recruited from 
the country. In the year 1805, it is said, 
every legiiiinate monarcli in Europe was im- 
becile. 'I'he city would have died out, rotted, 
and exploded, long ago, but that it was re- 
inforced from the fields. It is only country 
which came to town day before yesterday, 
that is city and court to-day. 

Aristocracy and fashion are certain inevi- 
table results. These mutual selections are 
indestructible. If they provoke anger in the 
least favoured class, and the excluded ma- 
jority revenge themselves on the excluding.^ 
minority, by the strong band, and kill them, 
at once a new class finds itself at the top, as 
certainly fis cream vises in a bowl of milk : 
and if the people should destroy class after 
class, until two men only were left, one of 
these would be the leader, and would be in- 
voluntarily served and copied by the other. 
You may keep iliis minority out of sight and 
out of mind, but it is tenacious of life, and is 
one of the estates of the realm. I am the 
more struck with tliis tenacity, when I see its 
work. It respects the administration of such 
unimporlaiil matters, that we should not look 
for any diirability in its rule. We scfhietiraes 
meet nien under soine strong moral influence, 
as, a patriotic, a literary, a religious move- 
ment, and feel tliat the moral sentiment rules 
man and nature. We think all other dis- 
tinctions and ties will be slight and fugitive, 
this of caste or fashion, for example ; yet 
come from year to year, and see how per- 
manent that is, in this Boston or New York 
life of man, where, too, it has not the least 
countenance from the law of the land. Not 
in Egypt or in India a firmer or more im- 
passable line. Here are associations whose 
lies go over, and under, and through it, a 
meeting of merchants, a military corps, a 
college class, a fire-club, a professional as- 
sociation, a political, a reli^ous convention ; 
— the persons seem to draw inseparably near; 
yet, that assembly once dispersed, its mem- 
bers will not in the year meet again. Eacli 
returns to his degree in the scale of good 
society, porcelain remains porcelain, and 
earthen earthen. The objects of fashion may 
be frivolous, or fashion may be objectless, 
but the nature of this union and selection can 
be neither frivolous nor accidental. Each 
man’s rank in that perfect graduation de- 
pends on some symmetry in his structure, or 
some agreement in his structure to the sym- 





Tuctry of society. Its doors unbar instan- 
taneously to a natural claun of their own 
Isind. A natural gentleman finds his way in, 
and will keep tlie oldest patrician out, who 
has lost his intrinsic rank. Fashion under- 
stands itself : good-breeding and personal 
superiority of whatever country readily fra- 
ternize witli those of every other. The chiefs 
of savage tribes have disiinguished them- 
selves in London and Paris, by the purity of 
Iheir tournure, 

^’o say what good of fashion we can, — it 
rests on reality, and hates nothing so much 
as pretenders ; — to exclude and ni>slify pre- 
lenders, and send them into everlasting 
'Coventry,' ,is its delight. We contemn, 
in turn, every other gift of men of the world ; 
hut the habit even in little and the least ' 
yiatlers, of not appe.ding to any but our own 
sense of propriety, constiluiesihe foundation 
of all chivalry. There is almost no kind of 
self-reliance, so it he sane and proportioned, 
which fashion does not occasionally adopt, 
and give it the freedom of its .saloons. A 
sainted soul is always elegant, and, if it will, 
ixisscs unclialleugetl into the most guartlod 
ring. Rut so will Jock the teamster puss, in 
some crisis that bring.s him thitlior, and find 
favour, as long as his head is not giddy willi 
the new circumstance, and the iron shoes do 
not wish tod:ineein\YaUxesaiuIct)lillons, For 
there is nothing settled in tnaniicr.s, but the 
laws of hkrhaviour j'ield to lire energy of the 
individual. The maiden at her fu st ball, the 
countryman at a city dinner, believes that 
Ihero is a ritual according to which every act 
and compUment must be performed, or the 
failing party must be cast out of this presence, 
l^ater, they learn that goo<l sense and cha- 
racter make their own forms every moment, 
and speak or abstain, lake wine or refuse it, 
slay or go, .sit in a chair or sprawl with chil- 
dren on the floor, or stand on their head, or 
what else soever, in a new and aboriginal 
way; and that strong will is always in f;i.sliion, 
let who will be unfashionable. All that 
fasltion demands is composuie, and self-con- 
tent. A circle of men peiTcclly well-brod 
would be a oomp»iny of sensililc per.sons, in 
which every man's native inaniiers and cha- 
racter appeared. ]f fashionist have not 
this quality, lie is nothing, Wc arc siicli 
lovers of self-reliance, that we excuse in a 
man many sins, if he will show us a complete 
satisfaction in his position, which asks no 
leave to be, of mine, or any man's good 
opinion. But any deference to some eminent 
man or woman of the wou ld forfeits all privi- 
lege of nobility. He is an underling ; I have 
nothing to do with him ; I will spe.ak with 
his master. A man should not go whcic he 
cannot carry his own sphere or society with 


him,— not bodily, the whole circle of his 
friend.-?, but atmospherically. He sliould pre- 
serve in a new compfA)y the same attitude of 
mind and reality of relation, which his daily 
associates draw him to, else he is shorn of 
his best beams, and W'ill be an orphan in the 
merriest club. “ If you could see Vicli Ian 
Volir with his tail on !— ” But Vich ian Vohr 
must always carry liis belongings in some 
fashion, if not added as honour, then severed 
as disgrace. ^ 

There will always be in society certain 
persons who are mercuries of its approba- 
tion, and whose glance will at any time 
deienuinc for the curious llieir standing in 
tlic world. Thc.se arc the cluimberlains of 
the lesser gods. Accept tlieir coldness as an 
omen of grace with the loftier dgitics, and 
allow them all their privilege. They are 
clear in tlicir office, nor could they be thus 
formidable, whbout their own merits. But 
do not measure the importance of this class 
by ilicir piclen.sion, or imagine that a fop 
can be the di.spenser of honour and shame. 
They pass ajso at their just rate ; for how 
can tb.eytitherwisc, in circles which ^xist as 
a sort of herald's ofliec for the sifting of 
character ? 

As the first thing man requires of man is 
reality, so, that appears in all the forms of 
society. Wo pointedly, and by name, intro- 
duce the pariie.s to cacli other. Know you 
before all heaven and earth, that lliis is 
Andrew, and this is Oregory ; they look each 
other in the lye ; they grasp each otlicr’s 
hand, to identify and signalize each other. 

1 1 is a groat satisfaction. A gLMitlcruan never 
dodges ; his eyes look straigid forward, and 
he as.sures the other party, first of all, that 
lie lia.s liecn met. For what is it that we 
seek, in so ninny vi.sitsaud liospitalities? Is 
it your draperies, jiicturcs, and decorations? 
Or, do we not insatiably ask, V\^as a man in 
the liousc? I may easily go into a great 
household where thcre'is much substance, 
excellent provision for comfort, luxury, and 
taste, and yet not encounter tlierc any Am- 
phitryon, who shall subordinate these ap- 
pendages. 1 may go into a cottage, and 
find a farmer who feels that he is the 
man I have come to sec, and fronts me ac- 
cordingly. It was therefore a very natural 
jioint of old feudal eliqueUc, that a gentle- 
man who received a^visit, liiough it were of 
his sovereign, should not leave his roof, but 
should wait his arrival at the door of his 
hoii-se. No house, though it were the Tui- 
leries, or the Kscurial, is good for anything 
without a master. Ami yet we are not often 
gratified by this liospilality. Evtpbody we 
know surrounds hini.self with a fine house, 
fine books, conservatory, gardens, equipage, 
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and n)l manner of toys, as screens to inter- 
pose between himself andliis fjuest. Does it 
not seem as if man wifs of a very sly, elusive 
nature, and dreaded nothing; so much as a 
full rencontre front to front witli his fellow? 
It were uiiinerciful, I know, quite to abolish 
the use of these screens, which are ol eminent 
convenience, whether the finest is too groat, 
or too little. Wo call together many friends 
who kctq") each other in play, or, liy luxuric.s 
and ornaments wo v-’imse the ycning people, 
and guard our retirement. Or if, perchance, 
a scarcliing realist comes to onrgalc, Ijcfore 
whose eyti we have no care to stand, then 
again we run to our curtain, and hide our- 
selves as Adam at the voice of the Lord God 
in the garden. Cardinal Caprara, the Ihjixi's 
legate at Paris, defended himself from the 
glances of Napoleon, by an inimen.se pair of 
green spectacles. Napoh^on remarked them, 
and speedily managed to rally tluan off; and 
yet, Nhipoleon, in his turn, was not great 
enough, willi eight hundred thousand troops 
at ]ii.s back, to face a pair of freeborn eyes, 
but fenced lu'iiiself with etiquette, and within 
triple harriers of rc.scrve ; and, A’s all the 
world knows from Marlame dc Slael, was 
wont, wlien he found himself cb.scrvcd, to 
di.scharge his face of all expression. Put 
emperors and ricli men are hy no means the 
most skilful master.s of good manners. No 
rent-roll nor army-list can dignify skulking 
and dissimulation ; and the first point to 
courtesy must alway.s bo truth, as really all 
the forms of good-breeding point that way. 

I have just lieen reading, in Mr. llazlitt's 
translation, Montaigne’s account of his 
journey into Italy, and am .struck with no- 
thing more agreeably tlian the self-respect- 
ing fashions of the lime. 1 lis arrival in each 
place, the arrival of a gentleman of Prance, 
is an event of .some consequence. Wherever 
he goes, ho pays a visit to whatever prince 
or gentleman of not^ rc.sidcs upon his road, 
as a duty to himself and to civilization. 
When he leaves any hou.se in •which he has 
lodged for a few w eeks, he causes his arms 
to be jiainled and hung up as a perpetual 
sign to the house, as wa.s the custom of 
gentlemen. 

The compliment of this gractdul .self-re- 
spect, and that of all the points of good- 
breeding I most requir^ and in.si.st uiion, i.s 
deference. I like that every chair should 
be a throne, and hold a king. I prefer a 
tendency to st itellncss, to an cxce.ss of fel- 
lowship. Let the iiicomnmiiicable objects 
of nature and the metaphysical isolation of 
man teach us independence. Let us not be 
too much c cquaiiited. 1 would have a man 
enter his house through a liall filled with 
heroic and sacred sculptures, that lie might 


not want the hint of tranquillity and self* 
poise. Wc should meet each morning as 
from foreign countries, and spending the 
day together, should depart at night, as into 
foreign countries. In all things I would 
have the island of a man inviolate. Let us 
sit apart as llic gods, talking from peak to 
peak all around Olympus. No degree of 
affection need invade this religion. This is 
myrrh and rosemary to keep the oilier sweet. 
Lovers should guard their strangeness. If 
the^ forgive too much, all slides into con- 
fusion and meanness. It is easy to push 
this deference to a Chiiie.se etiquette ; but 
coolness and absence of heat and haste in- 
dicate fine qualities. A gentleman makes 
no iioi.se : a lady is serene. Proportionate 
is our disgust at those invaders wifo fill a 
studious iiouse with blast and running, to 
secure some paltry coin'cnience. Not less 
I (ii.slike a low .symjialhy of each with his 
neighbour’s needs. Must we liavc a good 
umier.slaiiding with one another’s palates? 
as foolish people who liave lived long to- 
gethor know wlien each want salt or sugar. 

I pray my companion, if he wishes for bread, 
to ask me for bread, and if he wishes for 
Sassafras or arsenic, to ask me for them, and 
not to liold out liis plate as if 1 know already. 
JA'ory natural function can be dignified by 
delilioralion and privacy. Let us leave hurry 
to slaves. The comp]inienl.s and ceremonies 
of our breeding should recall, hos^cver re- 
motely, the grandeur of our dc.stiny, 

Tlie llower of courtesy does ndt very well 
lu'dc handling, but if wc dare to open an- 
other leaf, and explore what part.s go to its 
conformation, wc sliall find also an intel- 
It'ctual quality. To the leaders of men, the 
brain as well as the fle.sh and tlie heart must 
furni.sh a proportion. Defect in manners is 
usually the drfeet of fine perceptions. Men 
are too coarsely made for the delicacy of 
beautiful airriage and customs. It is not 
quite sufficient to good-breeding, a union of 
kindness and independence. We im’pera- 
tivcly rcciuire a perception of, and a homage 
to, beauty in our comjaanions. Other vir- 
tuc.s arc in request in thu field and work- 
yard, but a certain degree of taste is not to 
be .spared in those we ^sit with. I could 
belter eat with one who did not respect the 
truth or the laws, than with a sloven and 
unpresentable ]:)eraon. Moral qualities rule 
the world, but at .short distances the .senses 
arc despotic. 'IIic same discrimination of 
fit and fair runs out, if witli less rigour, into 
all parts of life. Tlie average spirit of the 
energetic class is good sense, acting under 
certain limitations and to certain ends. It 
entertains every natural gift. Social in its 
nature, it respects everything which tend^ 
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to unite lifieii. It delights in measure. The 
love of beauty is mainly the love of measure 
or proportion. The person who screams, 
or uses the superlative degree, or converses 
with heat, is quickly left alone. If you wish 
tn be loved, love measure. You must have; 
gtaiius, or a prodigious usefulness, if you 
will hide the want of measure. This per- 
ception comes in to polish and perfect the 
parts of the social instrument. Society will 
pardon much to genius and special gifts, 
but, being in its nature a convention, it 
loves what is conventional, or what belongs 
to coming together. I'hat makes the good 
aiul bad of manners, namely, what helps or 
liiiiders fellowship. For, fashion is not good 
sense absolute, but relative ; not good sense 
private, butgood sense entertaining company. 

It hates corners and sharp points of cbarac- 
ler,' hates quarrelsome, egotistical, solitary, 
and gloomy jicoidc ; hates whatevercan inter- 
fere with total blending of parties ; whilst it 
values all peculiarities as in the highest de- 
gree refreshing, which can consist with good 
hdlowsliip. And besides the general infusion 
of wit to beiglitcn civility, the direct splen- 
dour of irileilcclual power is ever welcome 
in fine society as the costliest condition to 
it.s rule and its credit. 

The dry light must shine in to adorn onr 
festival, but it must be tempered and shaded, 
or that will also offend. Aecuracy is essen- 
tial to beauty, and quick perceptions to 
politencjlfc, but not too quick perceptions. 
One may be too punctual and too luccisc. 
He must leave the omniscience of Imsiness 
at the door, when he comes into the palace 
of beauty. Society loves creole natures, 
and sleepy, languishing innnners, .so that 
they cover sense, grace, and good-will : the 
air of drowsy strength, wliieh disarms crili- 
clsni ; picrhaps, because sucli a iierson seems 
to reserve himself for the best of tlie game, I 
and not .spend himself on surhices ; an ig- 1 
noring eye, which does not see the annoy- ' 
aucej, shifts, and inconveniences, that cloml 
the brow and smother the voice of the .sen- 
sitive. 

Therefore, beside personal force and so 
much perceptioif as constitutes unerring 
taste, society demands in its patrician class 
another clement alieady intimated, which it 
significantly terms good-nature, expressing 
all degrees of generosity, from the lowest 
willingness and faculty to oblige, up to the 
heights of magnanimity and love. Insight 
we must have, or we shall run against one 
another, and miss the way to our food ; but 
Intellect is selfish and barren. The secret 
of success in society is a certain heartiness 
and sympailiy. A man wlio is not happy 
in ihs company, cannot find any word in 


his memory that will fit the occasion. All 
his information is a little impertinent. A 
man who is happy tl^ere, finds In every turn, 
of tlie conversation equally lucky occasions 
for the introduction of that which he has to 
say. The favourites of society, and what it 
calls 7 (i/w/e souls, are able men, and of move 
spirit than wit, who have no uncomfortable 
egotism, but who exactly fill the hour and 
the company, contented and coutenting, at 
a marriage or a funeral, a b;ill or a jury, a 
water-parly or a shooti.Tg-match. liugland, 
which is rich in gentlemen, furiii.shed, in the 
beginning of the present century, a good 
model of that genius which the world loves, 
in ?dr. Fox, wlio added to his great abilitic.s 
the most social di.spo.siiion, and real love of 
men. Parlianumtary history has few better 
passages than the debate, in which Ikirke 
and Fox separated in the House of Com- 
mons ; when Fox urged on his old friend 
the claims of old friendship with such ten- 
derness, that the house was moved to tears. 
Another anecdote is so close to my matter, 
tliat T must hazard the story. A tradesman 
who bai^ long dunned him for a note of 
three hundred guineas, found liim one day 
counting gold, and demanded payment. 

I “No," said Fox, “I owe thi.s money to 
Sheridan ; it is a debt of honour : if an 
accident .should happen to me, he has no- 
thing to show." “Then,” .said the creditor, 
“ T change iny debt into a debt of lionour," 
and lore the note in pieces, h'o.x thanked 
the man for his coiitidencc, and ]jaid him, 
s.vying, “his debt was of older .standing, 
and Sheridan must wait." Lover of liberty, 
friend of the Hindoo, friend of the African 
.slave, he ]>ossc.ssod a great personal popu- 
larity ; and Najioleon said of him on the 
occa.i.iou of his vi.sit to Pari.s, in 1805, “ Mr. 
Fox will always hold the fir.st place in an 
as.senil)ly at the Tuileries." 

W'e may easily seem ridiculous in our 
eulogy of courtesy, wlwncver w'e in.sist on 
boncvoh-nce as its fomuiation. Tlic ixiinled 
jihantasm Fashion rise.s to c.ast a species of 
diaisionon what we .say. Hut I will neither 
be driven from some allowance to Fashion 
as a symbolic institution, nor from the belief 
that love is the basis of coiirlcsy. We. must 
obtain //luf, if we can ; but by all means we 
must aflirm ///A. Life owes much of its 
spirit to these shtrp contrast.s. Fashion 
which affects to be honour, is often, in all 
men’s experience, only a ball-room code. 
Yet, so long as it is the highest ciielc, in 
the imagination of the best heads on the 
planet, there is .something necessary and ex- 
cellent in it ; for it is not to be supposed 
that men have agrcetl to be IhJ dupes of 
! anyiliing proposlcrous i and . the respecl 
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which thesiB mysteries inspire in the most 
rude and sylvan characters, and the curiosity 
with which ^letails of high life are read, be- 
tray the universality of the love of cultivated 
manners. I know that a comic disparity 
would be felt, if we should enter the acknow- 
ledged “ first circles," and apply these ter- 
rific standards of justice, beauty, and benefit 
to the individuals acbially found there. 
Monarch 3 and heroes, sagos and lovers, 
these gallants arc not. Fashion has many 
classes and manyVulcs of probation and 
admission ; and not the best alone. There is 
not only the right of conquest, wliich genius 
pretends, — the individual, demonstrating his 
natural aristocracy best of tlie best ; — but 
less claims ^vill pass for llie time ; for 
Fashion loves lions, and points, like Circe, 
to her horned company. This gentleman is 
thi.s afternoon arrived from Dt iiinark ; and 
that is my Lord Ride, who came ycstciday 
from Bagdat ; hero is Captain hVicse, from 
Cape Turnagain ; and Captain Symrncs, 
from the interior of the earth ; and Mon- 
sieur Jovnire, who came clown this niorn- 
• ing in a balloon ; Mr. Hobnail, the re- 
former ; and Reverend Jul Ikit, who has 
converted the whole torrid zone in his Sun- 
day school ; and Signor Torre del Greco, 
who extinguished \’esuvius by pouring into 
it the Bay of Naples ; Spalii, the Persian 
ambassador ; and Tul \\'il Shan, the exiled 
nabob of Nep.aul, whose saddle is the new 
moon. — But these arc monsters of one day, 
and to-morrow will be dismissed to their 
holc.s and deus ; for, in these rooms, every 
chair is waited for. 'I'hc artist, the scholar, 
and in general, the clerisy, wins its way np 
into these places, and gets represented here, 
somewhat on this footing of conquest. An- 
other mode is to pass througli all the rle- 

f recs, spending a year and a day in St. 

lieliacl's Square, being steeped in Cologne- j 
water, and perfumed, anfl dined, and intro- j 
duced, and propc^y grounded in all the 
biography, and politics, and anecdotes of i 
the boudoirs. I 

Yet these fineries may have grace and j 
wit. T^ct there be grotesiiue sculpture about 
the gates and offices of leniplcs. Let the 
creed and commandments even have the 
saucy homage of f)arody. 7'he forms of 
politeness universally express benevolence 
in superlative degrees.- \\ hat if they are in 
the mouths of selfish men, and used as 
means of selfishness? What if the false 
gentleman almost bows the true out of the 
world ? What if the false gentleman con- 
trives so to address his companion, as civilly 
to exclude all others from his discourse, and 
also to Aake tliem feel excluded ? Real 
service will 'not lose its nobleness. All 
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generosity is not merely French and senti- 
mental ; nor is it to be concealed, that 
livhig blood and a passion of kindness does 
at last distinguish God’s gentleman from 
Fiishion's. I'lic epitaph of Sir Jenkin Grout 
is not wholly unintelligible to the present 
age. “ Here lies Sir Jenkin Grout, who 
loved his frieiul. and persuaded his enemy : 
what his moiuli ate, his hand paid for : 
what his servants robljed, he restored : if a 
woman gave him pleasure, he supported her 
in pain ; he never forgot his children : and 
whoso touclted his fingt;r, drew after it his 
whole body'." Fven the line of heroes is 
not utterly, extinct. There is still ever some 
admirable person in plain clothes, standing 
on the wharf, who jumps in to rescue a 
drowning man ; there is still some absurd 
inventor of chariiics ; some guide and com- 
forter of runaxMiy slaves ; some friend of 
Poland ; .some Pliilhelicne ; some fanatic 
who plants shade trees for the second and 
third generation, and orchard.s when he is 
grown old ; some wcU-conccalod piety ; some 
just m.an happy in an ill-fame ; .some youth 
ashamed of the favours of fortune, and im- 
patiently casting tlicm on otlier shoulders. 
-AnJ these are tlie centres of society, on 
which it relurn.s for fr<‘.sli impulsc.s. Tltese 
are the creators of Fashion, which is an 
attempt to organize beauty of beheviour. 
'Hr' lie.aulifiil and the generous are, in the 
theory, the doctor.? and apostles of this 
church : Seipio, .and the Cid, and ‘Sir Philip 
Sidney', and ^\'ashington, andmvery pure 
and valiant heart, who worshipped Beauty 
by word and by deed. Tlic persons who 
constitute the natural aristocracy, are not 
found in the actual aristocracy, or, only on 
it.s edge ; as the chemical eiiergy of the 
.spoclrimi is found to be greatest just outside 
of llie spectrum. Yet lliat is the infirmity 
of tiic seneschals, who do not know their 
sovereign, when he appears. I’he theory 
of society siqjjxjscs the existence and sove- 
reignty of these. It divines afar offc Iheii’ 
coming. It says with the cider gods, — 

“As ll<--avcn and Kartli are fairer far 
Than Cliaos and blank r).^rkncss, though once 
chiefs ; 

And as we show beyond that Heaven and 
Kartli, I 

In form and .shape coinp.act and beautiful ; 

So, on our heels a fresh perfection treads ; 

A power, more .strong in beauty, born of US, 
And filled to excel us, as we pass 
In glory that old Darknes.s : 

for, 'tis the eternal law, 

That first in beauty .shall be first in might." 
Therefore, within the ethnical circle of 
good society, there is a narrower and higher 
circle, concentration of its light, and flower 
of courtesy, to which there is always a tacit 
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appeal of pride and reference, as to its inner 
and imperial court, the pdrliament of love 
and chivalry. And this is constituted of 
these persons in whom heroic dispositions 
are native, with the love of beauty, the de- 
light in society, and the power to embellish 
the passing day. If the individuals who ' 
compose the purest' circles of aristocracy in ' 
Europe, the guarded blood of centuries, 
should pass in ixa-icw, in such manner as 
that we could, at leisure and critically, in- 
spect their behaviour, wc might find no 
gentleman, and no lady ; for, although 
c.vccllcrit specimens of courtesy and high- 
brcedingwould gratify us in the assemblage, 
in the particulars wc should detect offence. 
Because, elegance comes of no breeding, 
but of birth. Tliere must be romance of 
character, or the most fastidious exclusion 
oT impertinences will not avail. It must be 
genius which takes that direction : it must 
be not courteous, but courtesy. High be- 
haviour is as rare in fiction as it is in fact. 
Scott is praised for the fidelity with whicli 
he painted the demeanour and conversation 
of the superior classes. Certainly, kings 
and queens, nobles and great ladies, had 
.some right to coinplai!i of the .absurdity 
that had been put in their months, before 
the day.s of W'averley ; but neither docs 
Scott's diuloguc bear criticism. II is lords 
brave each other in smart epigrammatic 
S]x\'chc3, J:)Ut the dialogue is in costume, 
and does not please on die second reading : 
it is not warm with life, lii ShaksjKvirc 
alone, tlie speakers do not strut and bridle, 
the dialogue is easily great, and he adds to 
so many litle.s that of being the best-l>rcd 
man in ICnglund, and in. Christendom. Once 
or twice in a lifetime we arc pcrinitlod to 
enjoy the charm of noljlc mantier.s, in tlie 
rcsence of a man or woman who have no 
ar in their nature, but who.se character 
einanatc.s fi'cely in tlicir word and gesture. 
A beautiful form is better than a beautiful 
face ; a beautiful beliaviour is belter than a 
beautiful form : it gives a higher pleasure 
than statues or picturc.s ; it is the finest of 
the fine arts. A npn is but a little thing in 
the midst of the objects of nature, yet, by 
die moral quality radiating from his counte- 
nance,- he may aljolish all considerations of 
magnitude, and in Ins manners equal the 
majesty of the world. I have .seen an in- 
dividual, whose manners, though wholly 
within tlic conventions of elegant society, 
were never learned 'there, but were original 
arid covmnanding, and held out protection 
and piospcrily ; one who did not need the 
aid of a court-suit, but carried the holiday 
m his eye ; who ex’hilarated the fancy by 
flinging wide tlic doors of new modes of 


existence ; who shook off the captivity of 
etiquette, with happy, spirited bearing, good- 
natured and free as Robin Hood ; yet with 
the port of an emperor,— if need be, calm, 
serious, and fit to stand the gaze of millions. 

The open air ami the fields, the street 
.and public chambers, are the jdaces where 
Man executes his will ; let him yield or 
tlivide the sceptre at the door of tlie house. 
Woman, witli her instinct of behaviour, in- 
stantly detcct.s ill man ajovc of trifles, any 
coldness or imbecility, or, in short, any 
I want of that large, fiowiiig, and m.ignani- 
inotis deportuicpt, wliich is iiidi.spensable as 
an exterior in the luill. Our Amcric.an in- 
stitutions have been friendly to her, and at 
this moment, I esteem it a chief felicity of 
this country, that it excels in women, A 
certain awkward consdousness of inferiority 
in the men, may give rise to the new chivalry 
in behalf of Woman’s Righl.s. Certainly, 
let her be as much belter placed in the laws 
and in social forms, as the most zealous re- 
former can ask, but I confide so entirely in 
her in.spiring and musicnl nature, that 1 
believe only herself can show us how .she 
shall be served. Tlic wonderful generosity 
of her sentiments raises her at limes into 
hcroical and godlike regions, and verifies 
tlie piclnre.sof Klinerva, jimo, or Polymnia J 
and, by the Urmne.ss with which she treads 
her upward ]xitli, she convince.^ the coar.sest 
calculators that another road exists, than 
that which their feet know. Rut besides 
those who make good in our imagination 
the place of muses and of Delphic Sibyls, 
are there not women who fill our vase with 
wine and roses to the brim, so lliat the wine 
runs over, and fill the house with perfume ; 
who inspire us with courtesy ; who unloose 
our tongues, and we speak : who anoint 
our eyes, and wo sec? Wo say tilings we 
never thought to have snid ; for once, our 
walls of habitual reserve vanished, and left 
us at large ; we w ere clnldren playing with 
children in a wide field of flowers. Steep 
us, we cried, in these influences, for days, 
for weeks, ami wc shall be sunny poets, 
and will write out in many-colourcd words 
the romance that you arc. Wliat Hafiz or 
Eirdousi was it who said of his Persian 
liilla, She was an elemental force, and 
.aWonished me by her amount of life, when 
I saw her d.ay after day radiating, every in- 
stant, redundant joy and grace on all around 
her. She was a solvent powerful to recon- 
cile all lielerogencous persons into one 
society : ^like air or water, an clement of 
such a great range of aflhiilies, that it com- 
bines readily with a thou.sand suVtances. 
Where she is present, all others will be 
more than they are wont. She w'lis a unit 
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and whole, SO that whatsoever she did 
became her 4 She had too much sympathy 
and desire to please,® than that you could 
say, her manners were marked with dignity, 
yet no princess could surpass her clear and 
erect deni'eiuiour on each occasion. IShc 
did not study the Persian grammar, nor tlie 
books of the .seven poets, but all the poems 
of the seven seemed to be w'rittcn upon her. 
For, tiiough the bias of her nature was not 
to thought, but to ^mpaihy, yet was she so 
perfect in lier own nature, as to meet intel- 
lectual persons by the fuliicss of her heart, 
warming tlicm by her sentiments ; l.'elieving, 
as she did, that by dealing nobly with all, 
all would sliow themselves noble. 

I know that tliis Byzantine pile of chivalry 
or Fashion, which seems so fair and pictur- 
esque to those who look at the contemjjo- 
rary facts for science or for entertainin 'iit, 
is not efiiially pleasant to all spectators. 
The constitution of our society makes it a 
giant's castle to tlic ambitious youth who 
have not found their names enrolled in its 
Golden Book, and whom it has excluded 
from its coveted honuur.s and ^Mivilcges. 
They Ijave yet to learn that its seeming 
grandeur is shadowy and relative : it is 
great by their allowance : its proudest gates 
will lly open at the approach of their courage 
and virtue. For the present dislrc.ss, how- 
ever, of those who arc luaxlisposcd to suffer 
from the tyrannie s of this caj)iicc, there are 
easy remedies. To remove your residence 
a couple of miles, or at most four, will com- 
moiily relieve the most c.\ircmcsuscepiil>ilily. 
For, the advantages which fashion values 
arc plants which thrive in very confined 
localities, in a few streets, namely. Out of 
this iJi ceiuct, they go for nothing ; arc of no 
use in the farm, in tlte forest, in the market, 
in war, in the nuptial society, in the litcTaiy 
or scientillc circle, at sea, in friendship, in 
the heaven of thought or virtue. 

But we have lingered long enough in these 
painted courts. The W'orth of "the thing 
signified must vindicate our taste for the 
emblem. Everything that is called fashion 
and courtesy humbles itself before the cause 
and fountain of honour, creator of titles and 
dignities, namely, the lieart of love. Tliir, 
is the royal blood, this the fire, which, in 
all countries and co’U'ngencies, will work 
after its kind, r.ud conquer and oxp.niul all 
that approaches it, 'J'his gives new iiiean- 
ing.s to every fact. Tins uupoverishes the 
rich, suffering no grandeur but its own. 
What is ncli ? Are jmu rich enough to help 
anybody to succour the unfashionable and 
the eccentric ; rich enough to make the 
Canadian in his wagon, the itinerant with 
I his consul’s paper which commends him 


"To the charitable," the swarthy Italian 
with his few broken words of English, the 
lame pauper hunted by overseers from town 
to town, even the poor insane or besotted 
wreck of man or w'oman, feel the noble ex- 
ception of your presence and your house, 
from the general bleakness and sLoniness ; 
to make sucli feci t]iat tliey were greeted with 
a voice which made them both remember 
and hope? What is vulgar, but to refuse 
the claim on acute and conclusive reasons ? 
What is gentle, but to allow it, and give 
their heart and yours ,one lioliday from the 
national caution? Without the rich heart, 
wealth is an ugly beggar, The king of 
Schiraz could not afford to be so bountiful 
as the poor Osman who dwelt at his gate, 
Osman had a humanity so bi'o.ad and diep, 
dial although liis speech was so bold and 
free with the Koran, as to disgust all thh 
dervishes, yet was tliere never a poor out- 
ca.st, eccentric, or insane man, .some fool wlio 
had cut off liis beard, or wlio had been muti- 
lated uneJor a vow, or had a pet madness in 
his brain, but fled at once to him, — that 
great heart lay tliere so sunny and hospitable 
in the centre of the country, — that it seemed 
as if the instinct of all snlfercrs drew them 
to hi.s side. And the madness which he 
harboured, lie did not share, fs not this to 
be rich ? this only to be rightly rich? 

But I shall hear without ])ain, that I play 
die courtier very ill, and talk of th^at which I 
do not well understand. It is easy to see, 
that what is called by distinction society 
and fashion, has good laws a.s well as bad, 
has much tliat is necessary, and much that 
is absurd. Too good for banning, and too 
j bad for blessing, it reminds us of a tradition 
of tlic pagan mythology, in any attempt to 
settle its character. ' I overheard Jovi5, one 
day,’ said Silenus, ‘ talking of destroying the 
earth ; he said, it had failed ; they were all 
rogues and vixens, who went from bad to 
wor.se, as fast as tlie days succeeded each 
other. Minerva said, she hoped notg they 
were only ridiculous little creatures, with this 
odd circumstance, that they had a blur, or 
indeterminate a.sj)ect, see;i far or seen near; 
if you called them Inad, they would appear 
so : if you called them good, they would 
appear so ; and there w’as no one person or 
action among them, wliich would not puzzle 
her owl, rnucli more all Olympus, to know 
whether it was fuiidameiitaily bad or good.’ 
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GIFTS. 

Gifts of one who loved me,— 

*Twas high time tliey came : 

When ho ceascil to love me. 

Time they stopped for shame. 

It is said that the world is in a slate of 
bankiaiptcy, tliat the world owes the world 
more than the ^\'OrId can paj^ and onijlit to 
go into chancery, and he sold. 1 do not 
think this general insolvency, which involves 
in some sort all tlio population, to he the 
reason of the difficiilty experienced at (Christ- 
mas and New Year, and other times, in 
bestowing gifts ; since it is always so ])lca- 
sant to he generous, though veiy vexatious 
to pay delits. But the impcdiiuent lies iu 
the choosing. If, at any time, it comes into 
ir*y heail that a pi-esent is due from me to 
.somebody, I am puzzled what to give, until 
the opportunity is gone. Flowers and fruits 
are always fit presents; fiow'crs, heciiuse they 
are a proud assert ion that a ray of beauty 
outvalues all the; utilitic.s of the world. The.se 
gay natures contnist with the somewhat 
stern countenance of ordinary nature : they 
are like music heard out of a workhouse. 
Nature docs not cocker us : we arc children, 
nut pels : shois not fond : everything is dealt 
to us without fear or favour, after severe 
universal laws. Yet these delicate flow'ers 
look like the frolic and interference of love 
and hcau^. Men use to tell us that wc 
love flattery, even ihougli wc arc not de- 
ceived by it, because it show's that wc are of 
importance enoiigli to be courted. Somc- 
Ihing like that pleasure the flow'ers give us : 
what am I to whom these sweet hints arc 
addressed ? Fruit.s are acceptable gifts, be- 
cause they are the flower of commodities, 
and admit of fantastic values being attached 
to them. If a man should send to me to 
come a hundred miles to visit him, and 
should set before me a basket of fine summer 
fruit, I should think there was some pro- 
portion between the labour and the reward. 
For common gifts, necessity makes perti- 
nences and beauty every day, and one is 
glad when an imi^crativc leaves him no 
option, since if the man at the door liavc 
no shoes, you have not to consider whether 
you oould procure him a paint-box. And 
as it is always pleasing to see a man cat 
bread, or drink water, in the house or out 
of doors, so it is always a great satisfaction 
to supply these first wants. Necessity does 
everything well. In our condition of uni- 
vers^ dependence, it seems heroic to let the 
petitioner be the judge of his necessity, and 
to give all that is asked, though at great 
mconvenience, If it be a fantastic desire, it 




is better to leave to others the office of 
punishing him. I can think of^many parts 
I should prefer playing to that of the Furies. 
Ne.xt to things of necessity, the rule for a 
gift, which one of my friends prescribed, is, 
that we might convey to some person that 
whieli properly belonged to lus character, and 
was easily a.ssooialed with him in thought. 
Hut our tokens of compliment and love are 
for llio most part barij.irou.s. Kings and 
other jewels are not gibj, but apologies for 
gifts. The only gift is a portion of thyself. 
Thou must bleed for me, 'Bherefore the 
poet brings lus poem ; the shepherd his 
kinflj ; the farmer, coni ; the miner, a gem; 
die sailor, coral and shells ; the painter, 
his picture ; the girl, a haudkerchiof of her 
own sewing, 'j'his is right and pleasing, for 
it restores society iu so far to the primary 
basis, when a man’.s biography is ctmveyed 
ill his gift, and every man’s wealth is an 
index of his merit. But it is a cold, lifeless 
business when you go to the shops to buy 
me something, wliicli does not represent 
your life and talent, but a goldsmith’s. 'Bhis 
i.s fit for ldlg.s, and rich nieti who represent 
kings, ami a false .slate of property, to make 
presents of gold and silver sliifts, as a kind 
of symbolical sm-ofrering, or payment of 
black-mail. 

'Bhe law of benefits is .a difficnit channel, 
which rc(|ui res careful sailing, or rude boats. 
It is not the office of a man to receive gifts. 
TTow dare you give them? We wish to be 
self-sustained. We do not quite forgive a 
giver. T'hc hand that feeds us is in some 
danger of being bitten. We can receive 
anytliing from love, for tliat is a way of 
receiving it from oiirselvcs ; but not from 
anyone who assumes to bi^slow. We some- 
times hate the moat wliich we cat, because 
there seems .soniolliing of degrading de- 
pendence in living by it. 

“ Brot licr, if Jove to thee a present mnke, 

Be sure that from his lumds tlioii nothing take,” 
Wc ask llie whole. Nothing less will con- 
tent ns. We arraign society, if it do not 
give us — besides earth and fire and water — 
opportunity, love, reverence, and objects of 
veiUTalioii. 

He is a good man who can receive a gift 
well. Wc are either glad or sorry at a gift, 
and both emotion.s are unbecoming. Some 
violence, I think, is clone, .some degrada- 
tion borne, when I rejoice or grieve at a gift. 
I am sorry ^vht'n rriy independence is in- 
vaded, or when a gift comes from such as do 
not know my spirit, and so the act is not sup- 
ported : and if the gift pleases me overmuch, 
then I should be asliamed that tlii donor 
should read my heart, and see that I love his 
commodity, and not him, The gift, to be 
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true, must be the flowing of the giver unto 
me, correspondent to ray flowing unto him. 
When the waters are at level, then my goods 
pass to him, and his to me. All his are mine, 
all mine his. 1 say to him, How can you give 
me this pot of oil, or this llagon of wine, 
when ail your oil and wine is Jitine, which 
belief of mine this gift soems to deny ? Hence 
the fitness of beaiiufu], not useful thing.? for 
gifts. This giving is flat usui-];)ation, and 
therefore when the ^beneficiary is ungrateful, 
as all beneficiaries hate all Timons, not at 
all considering the value of tlic gift, but 
looking back to the greater store it was 
taken from, 1 rather synipaihizo with the 
beneficiary, than with tlio anger of my lord 
Timon. Tor, the expectation of graliindc 
is mean, and is conliniially punished by ilto 
total insensibility of the olfiiged person. It 
is a great happiuos.s to gel oft wjlhonl injury 
and heart-burning, fonu one who lias had 
the ill luck to be served ])y yon. It is a very 
onerous business, this of h('iug served, and 
the debtor naturally wishes to givi! you a 
slap. A golden text for these gentlemen is 
thatwliieh I snarimire in the lluik lhist, who 
never thanks, and who says, “ Do jiot 
flatter your benefactors." 

The reason of these discords I conceive to 
be, that there is no coiumensnmbilily be- 
tween a man and any gift. You cannot 
give anything to a niagiianinioiis iicrson. 
After you liave served him, ho at once ])iU.s 
you ill debt by his ningnanimity. 'Iho ser- 
vice 11 man render.? Ijis friend is Iriviai and 
selfish, compared with the service he knows 
his friend stood in readiness to yield him, 
alike before he had begun to serve his friend, 
and now also. Compared with that good- 
will I bear my friend, the benefit it is in my 
power to render him seems small. Iksides, 
our action on each other, good as well as 
evil, is so incidental and at random, that wc 
can seldom hear the acknowledgments of any 
person who would thank us for a benefit, 
without some slianie and humiliation. We 
can rarely strike a direct stroke, but must be 
content with an oblique one ; we seldom 
have the satisfaction of yielding a direct 
benefit, which is directly received. Hut 
rectitude scatters favours on cver>' side with- 
out knowing it, and receives wfilh wonder 
the thanks of all people. 

I fear to breathe any treason against the 
majesty of love, ,\ hich is the genius and god 
of gifts, and to whom we must not affect 
to prescribe. Let him give kingdoms or 
flower-leaves indifferenlly. There are per- 
sons, from whom we always expect fairy- 
tokens^ let us not cease to expect them. 
This is prerogative, and not to be limited 
by our municipal rules, For the rest, I 


like to see that we cannot be bought 'and 
sold. The best of hospitality and of gene- 
rosity is also not in the will, but in fate. I 
find that I am not much to yon ; you do 
not need me ; you do not feel me ; then am 
I thrust out of doors, though you proffer mo 
house and hands. No services are of any 
value, but only likeness. Wlien I have at- 
tempted to join myself to others by services, 
it proved an intellectual trick, — no more. 
'I'hey eat your service like apples, and leave 
yon out. But love them, and they feel you, 
and delight in you all the tirae# 
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The rounded world is fair to .see, 

Nino times folded in mystery; 

'1 Jumgli b.afllcd sovrs cannot impart 
'J^he .secret of its laboiirinj; heart, 

'I'ln-oh tliino with Natnro’.s llirol)bing bren.‘-t, 
And all is de.nr from cast to west. 

Spirit lli.at luik.s cacli form within 
llc:ckou.s to spirit of il.s kin ; 

Sclf-kmd!otl every atom glows, 

And hints the future which it owe.s, 

Tin’ HK arc chavs winch occur in this climate, 
at almost any season of the year, wherein 
the world reaches it.s perfection, when the 
aiiqthe heavenly bodies, and the earth make 
a harmony, as if Nature would indulge her 
offspring ; when, in lliese bleak upper sides 
of llie ])lanet, nothing is to desire that we 
have Iteard of the happiest kititucies, and wo 
bask in the .shining hours of Florida and 
Cuba : when everylliing that has life gives 
signs of satisfacti<m, and the cattle tliat lie 
on the ground seem to have great and tnm- 
quil . thoughts. These halcyon.? may be 
looked for with a little more assurance ia 
that pure October weather, which we dis- 
tinguish by tlio name of the Indian summer, 
’I he day, immeasurably long, sleeps over the 
broad hills and warm wide fields. To have 
lived through all its sunny hours sccin.s 
longevity enough. 'I'he solitary places do 
not seem quite lonely. ‘At the gates of the 
fore.st, the sur])rised man of the world is 
forced to leave his city*cstimates of great and 
small, wise and foolish. The knapsack of 
custom falls off his back with the first step 
he makes into these precincts. Here is 
sanctity which shames our religions, and 
reality which discredits our heroes. Hero 
we find Nature to be the circumstance whk h 
dwarfs every other circumstance, and judges 
like a god all men that come to her. We 
have crept out of our close and crowded 
houses into the night and morning, and 
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see wliat majestic beauties daily wrap us in 
their bosom. How willingly we would escape 
the barriers which render them comparatively 
impotent, escape the sophistication and 
second thought, and suffer nature to en- 
trance us. The tempered light of the woods 
is like a perpetual morning, and is stimu- 
lating and heroic. The anciently reported 
spells of these places creep on us. Tlic 
stems of pines, hemlocks, and oaks almost 
gleam like iron on the excited eye. The in- 
communicaiile trees begin to persuade us to 
live with them, and quit our life of solemn 
trifles. Here no history, or cliurch, or state 
is interpolated* on the divine sky and the im- 
mortal year. How e.asily we might walk 
onward into the opening landscape, absorbed 
by new pictures, and by tlionghts fast suc- 
ceeding each other, until by degrees the 
recollection of home was crowded out of 
the mind, all memory oljliterated by the 
tyranny of the present, and we were led in 
triumph by nature. 

These encliatitments .are medicinal, they 
sober and heal us. These are plain plea- 
sures, kindly and native to us. Wc come 
to our own, and make friends with matter, 
which tlic ambitious chatter of the schools 
would persuade us to despise. We never 
can part witli it ; the mind loves its old 
home ; as water to our tliirst, so is the rock, 
the ground, to our eyes, and liands, and 
feet. is firm water : it is cold flame : wliat 
health, what affinity ! Ever an okl friend, 
ever like a dear friend and lirothcr when we 
chat affectedly with strangers, comes in this 
honest face, and takes a grave liberty with 
us, and .shames us out of our nonsense. 
Cities give not the human senses room 
enough. We go out daily and nightly to 
feed the eyes on the horizon, and require so 
much scope, just as we need water fur our 
bath. There are all degrees of natural in- 
fluence, from these quarantine powers of 
nature, up to her dearest and gravest minis- 
trations to the imagination and the soul. 
There is the bucket of cold water from the 
spring, the w'ood-firc to which the cliilled 
traveller rushes for safety,— and there is the 
sublime moral of autumn and of noon. We 
nestle in nature, and draw our living as para- 
sites from her roots and grains, and wc re- 
ceive glances from the heavenly bodies, which 
call us to solitude, and foretell the remotest 
future. The blue zenith is the point i n lyhieb 
romance and rcality\mcct. I think, if we 
should be rapt away into all that we dream 
of heaven, and should convcr.se with Gabriel 
and Uriel, the upper sky would be all tliat 
would remain of our furniture. 

It seems as if the day was not wholly pro- 
fane, in which we have given heed to some 
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natural object. The fall of snowflakes in a 
still air, preserving to each crystal its perfect 
form ; the blowing* of .sleet over a wide sheet 
of water, and over plains ; the waving rye- 
field ; the niiuiic waving of acres of lious- 
tonia, whose ininimerable florets whiten and 
ripple before the eye ; the reflections of trees 
and flowers in gla.ssy Jakes ; the musical 
I .steaming uduroiis south-wind, which con- 
■ vcris all trees to wind-harps ; tlie crackling 
and spurting of licmVjck in the flames ; or 
of pine logs, whicli yield glory to the walls 
' and faces in the silting-room, — these arc the 
nui-sic and jiictures of the ‘most ancient reli- 
gion. My house stands in low land, with 
limited outlook, .and on the skirt of the vil- 
lage. But I go with my friend to the shore 
. of our little river, and with one stroke of the 
paddle, 1 leave the village iioliiics and per- 
sonalities, yes, and the world of villages and 
perstjualities behiiul, and pass into a delicate 
r(\alm of sunset and moonlight, too bright 
almost for spotted man to enter without 
novitiate and probation. Wc penetmte 
bodily thi.s incredible beauty ; wc dip our 
hands ih thi.s painted clement : our eyes are 
bathed in tlieso lights and forms, A holiday, 
a villeggiatura, a royal revel, the proudest, 
nio.st Iicart-rojoieing festival that valour and 
beauty, ]iowcr and tast<i, ever decked niul 
enjoyed, establishes it.sr;]f on the instant. 
Thc.se sunset cloutls, the.se delicately emerg- 
ing stars, w'ith their private and ineffable 
glance.s, signify it and proffer it. I am 
taught the poorness of our invention, the 
ugliness of towns and palaces. Art and 
luxury have early learned that they must 
work as enhancement and sequel to this 
original bc.auly, I am ovcrinstructed for my 
return. Henceforth I .shall bo hard to please. 

I can not go back to toy.s. I am grown ex- 
pensive and sophi.slicated, I can no longer 
live without elegance : but a countryman 
shall be my ma.ster of ravels. I le \vho knows 
the most, he who kno\v.s what sweets and 
virtues .are in tlie ground, the waters, the 
plants, the heaven.s, and how to come at 
these cnchanimonis, i.s the rich and royal 
man. Only as far as tlie nia.sters of thc^ 
world have called in nature to their aid, can 
they reach the height of magnificence. This 
is the meaning of their hanging-gardens, 
villas, garden- hoii.'jc.s, islands, parks, and 
prc.scrvcs, to back their faulty personali'y 
with these strong acce.ssories. I do not 
wonder that the landed interest sliould bo 
invincible in the state with these dangcrou.s 
auxiliaries. These bribe and invite ; not 
kings, not palaces, not men, not women, but 
these tender and poetic stars, tloquent of 
secret promises. Wc heard what the rich 
man said, wo know of his villa, his grove, 
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his wine, and his company, but the provo- 
cation and point of tlic invitation can»e out 
of these beguiling stars, dii their soft glances, 
I see what men strove to realize in some 
Versailles, or I’apho.s, or Ctcsi])hon. In- 
deed, it is, the magical lights of the horizon, 
and the blue sky for the background, wliicli 
save all our works of art, which were other- 
wise bawblcs. When the rich lax the poor 
with servility andobsequioiisness, they should 
consider tlie effeot of men rcputeil to be Ihi,* 
possessors of nature, 'bn imnginalive minds. 
All ! if llie ricli \v'ere rich as the poor fancy 
riches ! A boy liears a military baiiil play 
on the field at night, and he has kings ami 
queens, and famous cliivahy pal[)ably before 
him. He Iicais tlie echoes of a horn in a 
hill country, in the Notch Mountains, for 
example, which converts the mountains into 
an Ailolian harp, and this .supernatural ii/ ii- 
lini restores to him tlu:: Dorian mythology, 
Apollo, Diana, and all divine hunters and 
huntresses. Can a musical note be so lofty, 
so hauglitily beautiful ! 'I’o the poor young 
poet, thus fabulous is his picture of society ; 
lie is loyal ; he respects the rich ; 4;liey are 
rich for the sake of his iniiigination ; how 
poor lii.s fancy would be, if tliey were not 
rich 1 That they have some high-fenced 
grove, which they call a park ! {hat tlioy 
live in lar.ger and belt er-garni .shed saloons 
than he has visited, and go in coaches, keep- 
ing only the society of the elegant, to water- 
ing-places, and to distant cities, arc the 
groundwork from which he has delineated 
estates of romance, compared with whieli 
their actual possessions are .shanties and 
paddocks. Tlie nurse herself betrays licr 
son, and enhances the gifts of wcalili and 
well-born Ijcaiily, by a radialioii out of the 
air, and clouds, and forests tliat skirt tlie 
road, — a certain haughty favour, as if from 
patrician genii to patricians, a kind of aris- 
tocracy in nature, a prince of the power of 
the air. * 

The moral sensibility which makes ICdeas 
and Tempes so easily, may not be always 
found, but the material landscape is never 
far off. We can find these enchantments 
without visiting the Como T^ake, or the 
Madeira Islands. We exaggerate the praises 
of local scenery. In every landscape, the 
point of astonishment is the meeting of the 
sky and the earth, and that is steen from 
the first hillock as well as from the top of 
the Alleghanies. The stars nt night stoop 
down over the brownest, liomf lmsl common, 
with all the spiritual mngniriecuce which 
they shed on the Campagna, or on the 
marble duserts of Kgypo 'I'he uprolled 
clouds and the colours of morning and even- 
ing will transfigure maples and alders. 'I'he 


diflference between landscape and landscape 
is small, but there is great difference In the 
beholders. There is nothing so wonderful 
in any particular landscape, as the necessity 
of being beautiful under which every land- 
scape lies. Nature cannot be surprised in 
undress. Beauty breaks in everywhere. 

But it is very easy to outrun the sympathy 
of readers on this topic, which schoolmen 
called jhitnra jiaiurafa, or nature passive. 
One can hardly speak directly of it without 
excess. It i.s as c.asy to broach in mixed 
companies what is called "the subject of 
religion." A susceptible jxTSon doe.s not 
like to indulge bis tastes in this kind, without 
the apology of some trivial necessity : he 
goes to see a wood-lot, or to look at the 
crops, or to fetch a plant or a mineral from 
a remote locality, or lie carries a fowling- 
jiicce or a llshirig-rocl. I suppose this .shame • 
must have a gooii reason. A dileltantcisni 
in nature is barren and unworthy. The fop 
of fields is jio better than his brother of 
Broadway, Men are naturally hunters and 
inquisitive of wood-craft, and I suppose 
that such a gazetteer as wood-cutters and 
Indians should furnish facts for, would take 
place in tlie most sumptuous drawing-rooms 
of all the " Wreaths " and "Flora's chap- 
lets " of the bookshops ; yet ordinarily, 
whether wc are too clumsy for so subtle a 
topic, or from wliaLevcr cause, as soon as 
men lut'giii to write on nature, they fall into 
cuplmi.-.m. Frivolity is a most unfit tribute 
to I ’an, who ought to be represented in the 
mythology as the most continent of gods, 

I would not be frivolous before the admir- 
able reserve and prudence of lime, yet I 
cannot renounce the rigid of returning often 
to this old topic. Ihe multiludo of false 
churches aceredit.s the true religion. Liter- 
ature, jioctry, science, are the homage of 
man to this imfathomed secret, concerning 
wdiich no .sane man can affect an indifference 
or incuriosity. Nature is loved by what is 
best in us. It is loved as the city of God, 
although, or rather because, there is no 
citizen. The .sunset is unlike anything that 
is undcnieath it : it wants men. And the 
beauty of nature must always seem unreal 
and mocking, until the landscape has human 
figures, that are as good*as itself. If there 
I were good men, there would never be this 
rapture in nature. If the king is in the 
palace, nobody looks at the w'alls. It is 
W’hen he is gone, and the house is filled with 
grooms and gazers, that.*we turn from the 
people, to find relief in >hc majestic men 
tliat are suggested by the pictures and the 
architecture. The critics who complain pf 
the sickly .separation of the beauty of nature 
from the thing to be done, must consider 
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that our hunting of the picturesque is in- 
separable from our protest against false 
society. Man is fallen ; nature is erect and 
serves as a differential thermometer, de- 
tecting the presence or absence of the divine 
sentiment in man. By fault of our diilness 
and selfishness we are looking up to nature ; 
but when we are convalescent, nature will 
look up to us. We sec the foaming brook 
with compunction : if our own life flowed 
with the right energy, we should shame the 
brook. The stream of zeal sparkles with 
real fire, and not with reflex rays of sun and 
moon. Nature may be as selfishly studied 
as trade. Astronomy to the selfish becomes 
astrology ; psychology, mesmerism (witli 
intent to show where our spoons are gone) ; 
and anatomy and physiology become phren- 
ology and palmistry. 

• But taking timely w'arning, and leaving 
many things unsaid on this topic, Jet us n«:)t 
longer omit our homage to the Efficient 
Nature, naittra naturans, the quick cause, 
before which all forms flee as the driven 
snows, itself secret, its works driven before 
it in flocks and multitudes (as the ancients 
represented nature by Proteus, a shei)herd), 
and in utidescribable variety. It publishes 
itself in creatures, reaching from particles 
and spicnla, through transformation on 
transformation to the highest symmetries, 
arriving at consutmtiate "results without a 
shock or a leap. A little heat, that is, a 
little motion, is all that differences llic bald, 
dazzling white, and dcatlly cold poles of the 
earth from the prolific tropical olirnalcs. 
All changes pass without violence, l)y reason 
of the two cardinal conditions of boundless 
space and boundless time. Geology lias 
initiated us into the secularity of nature, and 
taught us to disuse our darnc-school mea- 
sures, and exchange our Mosaic and Ptole- 
maic schemes for her large stylo. Wc knew 
nothing rightly, for want of perspective. 
Now we learn what patient periods must 
round tliemsclvcs before the rock is formed, 
then before the rock is broken, .and the first 
lichen race has disintegrated tlic thinnest 
external plate into soil, and oiicncd the 
door for the remote Flora, Fauna, Ceres, i 
and Pomona to come in. How far off yet 
is the trilobite ! Bow far the quadruped ! 
how inconceivably remote is man ! All 
.duly arrive, and then race after r.acc of men. | 
‘ It is a long way from granite to the oy.ster ; 
■farther yet to Plato, and the prcacliing of the 
immortality of thfe soul. Yet all must come, 
as surely as the first atom has two sides. 

Motion or change, and identity or rest, 
are the first and second secrets of nature : 
Motion and Rest, The whole code oi her 
laws may be written on the thumbnail, or 


the signet of a ring. The whirling bubble 
on the surface of a brook admits us to the 
secret of the mcchahics of the sky. livery 
shell on the beach is a key to it. A little 
water made to rotate in a cup explains the 
formation of the simpler shells ; the addi- 
tion of matter from year to year, arrives at 
last at thi; most complex forms ; and yet so 
poor is Nature with all her craft, that, from 
the beginning to the end of the universe, 
she has but one steifj— but one .stuff with 
its two ends, to serve up all her dream-like 
variety. Compound it how she will, star, 
sand, fire, water, tree, man, it is still one 
stuff, and betrays the same properties. 

Nature is always consistent, though she 
fci,gn3 to contravene her own laws. She 
koL-ps her laws, and seems to transcend 
them. She arn\s and equips an animal to 
find its place and living in the earth, and, 
at tile Same lime, she arms .and equips an- 
other animal to destroy it. Space exists to 
divide creatures ; but by clothing the sides 
of a bird with a few featliers, she gives him 
a petty omnipresence. 'Phe direction is for 
ever on'5,'.ard, but the artist still goes back 
for materials, and begins again with the 
first elements on llie most tidvanccd stage : 
otherwise, all goe.s to ruin. If wc look at 
her work, we seem to catch ;i glance of a 
system in transition. Plants arc the young 
of the world, vessels of health ami vigour ; 
but they grope ever iii)warLl Icnvards con- 
sciousness ; the trees arc imperfect men, 
and seem to bemoan their imprisonment, 
rooted in the ground. The animal is tho 
novice and probationer of a more .advanced 
order. I'lie men, though young, having 
lasted the first rlrop from Ihe cup of ihouglu, 
nro already dissipated ; the maples and ferns 
are still uncorrupt ; yet nc doubt, when 
they come to consciousness, they too will 
curse and swear. Flowers so strictly belong 
to youth, that we adult men soon come to 
feel, that their beautiful generations concern 
not us : we have had our day ; now let the 
children have theirs. The flowers jilt us, 
and wc are old bachelors with our ridiculous 
tenderness. 

'I'hings arc so strictly related, that accord- 
ing to the skill of the eye, from any one 
object the parts and properties of any other 
may be predicted. If we had eyes to see it, 
a bit of stone from the city wall would certify 
us of the necessity that man must exist, as 
readily as the city. 'I'hat identity makes us 
all one, and reduces to nothing great inter- 
vals on our customary scale. We talk of 
deviations from natural life, as if artificial life 
were not also natural. The smociliesl curled 
courtier in the boudoirs of a palace has an 
animal nature, rude and aboriginal as a white 
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. bear, omnipotent to its own ends, and is 
directly related, there amid essences and 
billets-doux, t6 Hinimal^h mountain-chains, 
and the axis of the globe. If we consider 
how much we arc nature's, we need not be 
superj-titious about towns, as if that terrific 
or benelic force did not find us there also, 
and fashion cities. Nature, who made the 
mason, made the hou.se. We may easily hear 
too much of rural influences. The cool dis- 
engaged air of natural objects, makes them 
enviable to us, cliafccl vine! irritable creatures 
with red faces, and we think we shall be as 
grand as they, if we camp out and eat roots ; 
but let us be men instead of wood-chucks, 
and the oak and the elm sh.all gladly serve 
us, though wc bit in chairs of ivory on carpets 
of silk. 

' 'I'his guiding identity runs through all the 
surprises and contrasts of the piece, iindcli:i' 
ractcrizes every law. Man carries the world 
in Ins head, the whole astronomy and 
chemistry suspendial in a thought. Becau.se 
the history of nature is charactered in his 
brain, therefore is he the ])rop1iel and dis- 
coverer of her secrets. Every know^'^ fact in 
natural science was divineci by the presenti- 
ment of somebody, bc-fore it was actually 
verified. A man docs not tie his shoe with- 
out recognizing laws which bind the farthe.st 
regions of nature : moon, plant, ga.s, crystal, 
are concrete geometry and iiutnbers. Com- 
mon sense know.s its ow n, and recognizes the 
fact at first sight in chemic.il experiment. 
The common sense of Franklin, Dalton, 
Davy, and Black is the same common sense 
which made the arrangements which now it 
discovers. 

If the identity expresses organized rest, 
the counter action runs also into organiza- 
tion. The astronomers said, * Give ns 
matter, and a little motion, .ancJwc will con- 
struct the univer.se. It i.s not enough that 
we should have matter, we must aI.so have a 
single impulse, one shove to launch llio mass, 
and generate the harmony of the centrifugal 
.and centripetal forces. Once heavr: the ball 
Irom the hand, and we can show how' all this 
mighty order grew.’— ‘A very unreasonable 
4 .poslulatc,’ said the metaphysicians, 'and a 
plain begging of the question. Gould you 
not prevail to know the geuesi.s of jirojection, 
as well as the conlinuatiou of it?' Nature, 
meanwhile, laid notwailixl forthe discus.sion, 
but, right or wrong, I’c stowcd the impulse, 
and the balls rolled. It was no grvxtt aflirir, 
a mere push, but the astronomers were right 
in making much of it, ior lliere is no end to 
the con .sequence.? of the act. That famous 
aboriginal push propagates itself through all 
the balls o? the .system, and through every 
, atom of every ball, through ail the races of 
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creatures, and thrcTugh the history an4 
formances of every individual. Exaggeration 
is in the course of things. Nature sends iid 
creature, no man into the world, without 
adding a small excess of his proper quality. 
Given the planet, it is still necessary to add 
the impulse ; so, to every creature nature 
added a little violence of direction in its 
proper path, a shove to put it on its way ; in 
every instance, a sliglit generosity, a drop 
too much. Without electricity the air would 
rot, and without this violence of direction, 
which men and women have, without a spice 
of bigot and fanatic, no excitement, no 
efficiency. We aim above the mark, to hit 
the mark. Every act h.ath some falsehood 
of cx.aggeration in it. And when now and 
then comes along some sad, sharp-eyed man, 
who sees how paltry a game is played, and 
rcfiKscs to play, but blabs the secret how 
then? is the bird flown? O no, the wary 
Nature .sends x new troop of fairer forms, of 
lordlier youths, with a little more excess of 
direction to hold tlieni fast to their several 
aim ; ni.ikes them a little wTong-lieaded in 
that direction in which they are tightest, and 
on goc-s the game again with neiv whirl, for 
a generation or two more. I'hc child with 
liis sweet pranks, the fool of his senses, com- 
manded by every sight and sound, without 
any power to compare and rank his sensa- 
tions, abandoned to a whistle or a painted 
chip, to a lead dragoon, or a gingerbread- 
dog, individualizing ovcrytliing, geniralizing 
nothing, delighted with every new thing, lie.? 
down at night overpowered by the fatigue, 
which tliis day of continual pretty madness 
has incurred. But Nature has answered her 
purpose with the curly, dimpled lunatic. She 
ha.s tasked ev(‘ry faculty, and has secured 
the .synmictrical growth of the bodily frame, 
by all these attitudes and exertions, — an end 
of the first importance, w'liich could not be 
Iru.sted to any care less perfect than her own. 
This glitter, this opaline lustre plays round 
the top of every toy to his eye, to insure his 
fidelity, and he is deceived to his good. We 
aic made alive ami kept alive by the same 
arts. I^t the stoics say wiiat they please, 
wc do not cat for the good bf living, but be- 
cause the meat is savoury and the appetite 
is keen. 'I'he vegetable life docs not content 
itself w ith casting from the flower or the tree 
a single seed, but it fills the air and earth 
with a prodigality of seeds, that,' if thousands 
perish, thousands may plant themselves, that 
hundreds may come up, tbal tens may live to 
maturity, that, at least, one may replace the 
p.irent. All tliing.s betray the same calcu- 
lated profusion. The excess of fear with 
which the animal frame is hedged round, 
shrinking from cold, starting at sight of a 
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snake, «r at a sudden noise, protects us, 
tlrrougli a multitude of groundless alarms, 
from some one real danger at last. I’he 
lover seeks in marriage his private felicity 
and perfection, with no prospective end ; 
and Nature hides in Ids liappiiiess her own 
end, namely, progeny, or the perpetuity of 
tiic race. 

i'iut the craft with which the world is made, 
runs also into the mind and character of 
men. No man is quite sane ; each Ins a 
vein of folly in his composition, a sliglit dc- 
icrminalion of blood to the head, to make 
sure of holding fiim hard to some one 
i.hicli nature had taken to heart, tireat 
causes arc never tried on their merits ; but ilie 
cause is reduced to particulars to suit die size 
of the partisans, and the coutcution is ever 
hottest on minor malters. Not less rcniark- 
ril)le is the overfaith of each man in the im- 
portance of wliat he has to do or say. Tlie 
poet, the propliet, has a higher value for 
what he utters titan any hearer, and iliercforc 
it gets spoken. The strong, self-conii)l.i.ccnt 
Taither declares with an ompliasis, not to l.>e 
mistaken, that “ God himself cannot do willi- 
out wise men." Jacol^ Belmien and George 
‘Fo.\ betray llicir egotism in the pertiiiar.ity of 
their controversial tracts, and James Naylor 
once siifi'crcd himself to be worshipped ns 
the tihri.st. Each prophet comes pre.scn lly 
10 identify himself willi his thought, and to 
'Slecm his hat and .slices sacred. Ilowover 
iliis may discredit .such persons with the judi- 
cious, it helps tlicm with tlie people, as it 
gives heat, pungency, anti publicity to ihcir 
W'ords. A similar e.xpcricnce is not infre- 
t.iucntin private life. Each young and ardent 
person writes a diary, in which, when the 
hours of prayer and ijcnitoncc arrive, he in- 
Jicribes his soul. I’he pages thus wriitcu 
arc, to him, burning and fragrant : ho roads 
them on his knees by midnight and by the 
morning star ; he wets them with his lear.s : 
they arc sacred ; too good for the world, anil 
h.ardly yet to be shown to the dearest friond. 
This is the man-child that is horn to the 
soul, and her life still circulates in the babe. 
The umbilical cord has not yet been cut. 
After some time lihs elapsed, ho begins to 
wish to admit his friond to this hallowed 
experience, and wit^i hesitation, yet with 
firmnc-ss, exposes the pages to his eye. Will 
they not burn his eyes ? The friend coldly 
turns .them over, anil passes from the writing 
to conversation, with ea.sy transition, which 
strikes the other party with a.stonishment 
and vexation. He cannot suspect the writing 
itself. Days and nights of fervid life, of 
communion with angels of darkness and of 
light, have engraved their shadowy cha- 
racters on that tear-stained book, lie sus- 


pects the intelligence or the heart of Ills 
friend. Is 111 ere then no friend? He can- 
not yet credit that one may have impressive 
c.xperience, and yet may not know how to 
[)ut his private fact into literature ; and per- 
haps tlie discovery that wisdom has other 
longue.s and niiuistcrs than we, tliat though 
we should hold our peace, the truth would 
not die less he spoken, might check injuri- 
ously tlie llamcs of our zeal. A m.an can 
only speak, so long as he does not feel his 
speech to be partial aii'd inadequate. It is 
partial, but he does not .sec it to he so, 
whilst lie uttias it. As soon as he is released 
from the itisliiiciivc and particular, and secs 
its partiality, he slmts his mouth in disgust. 
I'or. no uinu can write anything, wlio docs 
not tl’.ink that what he writes is Tor the lime 
the history of the world ; or do anything 
well, who docs not esteem Ids work to be of 
importance. My work may be of none, but 
I must not think it of none, or 1 shall not do 
it with impunity. 

In like uumner, lliero is throughout nature 
somelliing mocking, sonietliingTiiat leads us 
on and f.o, but arrives nowlmrc, keep.s no 
faith with u.s. All ]>rouii.se outruns tlie per- 
formance, We live in a system of approxi- 
mations. I'.vtTy end is j^rospective of some 
other end, wT.icIi is also temporary ; a round 
and final ‘■.ucco.ss nowhere. Wo are cn- 
cainpedin nature, notdomcsticalcd. Hunger 
and thirst lead us on to eat and to drink ; but 
broad and wine, mix and cook them liow 
you will, leave us hungry and thirsty, after 
the stomach is full. It is the same with all 
our arts and perrormniices. Our music, our 
poetry, our la.nguage itself, are not satisfac- 
tions, but suggestions. The hunger for 
wealili, which reduces the planet to ti gar- 
den, fools the eager pursuer. A\''Jiat is the 
end sought? Plainly to secure tlio ends of 
good sense and heaiity, from the iatrusioii 
<jf deformity or viilgarily of any kind. Hut 
what an operose melhodd Wlial a train of 
moans to .•rccuro a little conversation 1 Tiiis 
palace of brick and stone , these .sorvaiits, this 
kitchen, these stables, horses, and equipage, 
this bank-stock, and file of mortgages ; trade 
to all the world, coiintry-hotise and coUtigc 
by the water-side, all for a little conversa- 
tion, high, clear, and spiritual! Could it 
not i)C h.ad as wcU by lieggars on the high- 
way? No, all these tilings came from suc- 
cessive efforts of thc.se beggars to remove 
friction from the wheels of life, and give op- 
portunity. Conversation, character, were 
the avowed ends : wealth was good as it 
appeased the animal cravings, cured the 
smoky chimney, silenced the creakmg door, 
brought friends together in a warm and quiet 
room, and kept the children and the dinner- 
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tablo in a cHffiTcnt apartment. Thought, 
virtue, beauty, were the ends; but it was 
hnown that men of thoiTght and virtue some- 
times had die Iicadaehe, or wet feet, or could 
lose good time whilst the room was getting 
warm in w'hiti r days. Unlnekily, in the exer- 
tions necessary lo remove these incottveni- 
enccs, the main alt'sntion lias lieen diverted 
to this olijeet ; tlio old aims have been lost 
sight of, ajul to temove frietion Ikis come lo 
be the end. That is/, he ridicule of rieh men. 
and PiO.iton, T.ondon, Vienna, and now the 
govei'nmenls generally of the world, are cities 
and gmvernnienls of the rieh. and the masses 
arc not men, but ^'oor im'n. that is, men wlio 
would be l ii !i ; this is the ridicule of the chiss, 
that they arrive with pains and ssveat and 
fury nowhere ; when ;iU is doiu*, it is for 
nothing. 'I’liey are like one who lias inter- 
rupted tin; conveivatKoiofacomiranytom ike 
his speed), and now lias forgotten what lie 
went to .say. Tlic aj i’n aranee striki s die 
eye everywhere of an aiinle:;; society, of aim- 
less nations. Were die end i of nattiic so 
great and cogent, as to exact this imincnsc 
sacrifice t.'f men i (i 

Quite analogous lo the deceits in life, lliere 
is, as mifihl lie expected, a i imilar effeet on 
the cyo from the face of external iialnn.'. 
'I’here is in woods and waters a certain en- 
liccmcnt and llaUery, tigetlier widi afnilui'e 
to )ie]d a present .‘satisfaction. Tliis disap- 
pointment is felt ia evei-y landscape. T have 
seen llie |■.ofllle.ss and lieauty of the .summer 
clouds lloating feathery overhead, crijoying, 
as it .Seenr. 1 . 1 , their ln.ight ami jirivilege of 
motion, whihd yet thi’y appearednot so much 
the di'apnry of this j>laee and hour, ns fore- 
looking lo .some ixiviiiuMS and garilens of 
festivity beyoiul, ll Ls an odd jealousy : but 
the poet Imds himself not near enough lo 
his objiet. The pine-tree, the river, the 
liank of tlowers bclori’ him, does not .seem 
lobe nature. Nature is still elscwlicre. 'I'lii.s 
or this is buL outs!;iil and far-off reflection 
and echo of the triimnih tliat has passed l>y, 
and is mov at its gkuieiii;;' splendour and 
lieydny, ])crdianco in the neighhonvingfu.-lds, 
or, if you stand in llie held, tln-n in tlai adja- 
cent wood.s. d'lic presi.nt r.'bject shall give 
you tliis sense of slillne s that follou;; a 
pageant wliieh has just gone bs'. W hat 
.«;plei!.did fiistance, wh:.t n-. esses of ineffable 
pomp and i.nr lie-r;ss 'in the .‘^unset ! Ikit 
wJio can I'o when-- they ;iro, tr lay his hand 
or plant his foot i he reov: ? Off they f.dt from 
Ihe round worhl for e e rai d over, ft is the 
same among the men and wr.nien, n.s among 
the silent trees ; iilst uys a refen-ed existence, 
fin al).sci».:c, never a presence and satisfaction. 
Is it, tliat beauty can never be graspol? in 
pei Lons and in landscape is equally iiiaccc.5si- 


ble ? The accepted and betrothed lover' has 
lost the wildest charm of his maideti in her 
acceptance of him. She was heaven whilst 
he pursued her as a star; .she cannot be 
heaven if .she stoops to such a one as he. 

What sh.all wc .say of this omnipresent 
appc.araneo of tliat first projectile impulse, 
of llii.s flattery and balking of so many well- 
meaning cj-catiires ? Must w'c not suppose 
somew here in the universe a slight treachery 
and derision? Are wc not engaged to a 
serious resentment of this use that is made; 
of us ? Arc we tickled trout, and fools ot 
nature ? One look at the face of heaven and 
earth lay.5 all petulance at rest, and soothes 
us to wiser convictions. To the intelligent, 
Natui'c converts herself into a vast promise, 
and will not he rashly ex'plaiiicd. Her secret 
is untold. Many aiul many an tKdipus 
arrives ; he has the whole inysLory teeming 
in 1 1 is brain. Alas ! the same .sorcery has 
.‘•poiled his tkill ; no syllable can he shape 
on liis lips, fler mighty orlat vaults like 
the fresh rainbow' into the deep, but no arch- 
angcrs.wing was yet .strong enough to follow 
it, "Imd rei>ort of the return of the curve. 
Ihit it also ap[)enr.;, that our .actions arc 
secondi.;d ajid disposed to grc'itcr condu- 
■sions than we designed. WW arc escorted on 
eveiy hand liirough life by spiritual agents, 
and a Ijeneiiceiit p-urpo.se lie.s in wn.it for us. 
WV cannot bajidy woi'ds with Nature, or 
deal V, ill) her as we de.'il with pensons. If we 
mca.sure our individual force, s agAhrst her.s, 
we may ca.sily feel as if wc v. cre llie sport ol 
.an insigiei'ablo de.stiny^ But if, instead oi 
identifying ourselves with llic work, w^e feel 
that the soul ol tlic workman .streams througli 
us, wc .diall find tlic peace of the morning 
dwelling fh'jit in our hearts, and Die fathom 
le-is powers of gmvity and dicmislry,*and, 
over them, of life, pre-existing within us in 
their highest form, 

'I'lie nncasiness which the thought of our 
I helplc-ssnes.: in the chain of cau.ses occasions 
jus, re-siills from looking too much at one 
I condition of nature, namely, Motion, Bui; 
! the divig is never taken from the wheel. 

I Wlierevi r tlie impulse exceeds, tho Rest of 
i Identity iiisiimate.s its 6ompcn.sation. All 
! ov(a' the w hie Adds of earth gro\v.s the pru- 
! ndla nr self-Iieak Aftt;r every foolish day 
I we sleep off the fuinc.s and farics of its 
j Iiours ; aurl though w e are always engaged 
' with jiarticukirs, anrl often enslaved to them, 
we bring with u.s to every c.xperiment the 
innate iinivennl laws. * The.se, while they 
exist in the mind as idca,s, stand around tis 
in nature for ever embodied, a jircscnt sanity 
to expose anrl cure the insanity of men.. Our 
?^L‘rvitudc to particulars betrays u.s into a 
hundred foolish cxi)cctation.s, We anlici- 
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pate h rtew era from the invention of a loco- 
motive, or a balloon ; the now engine bringis 
with it the old checks. They say that by 
olectro-niagnclism, your salad shall be grown 
from the seed, wlulst your fowl is roasting 
for dinner ; it is a syinViol of our modern 
aims and endeavours, — of our condensation 
and acceleration of objects ; but nothing is 
gained : nature cannot be cheated : man’s 
life is but seventy salads long, grow they 
swift or grow they slow. In these checks 
and impossibilities, however, we find our ad- 
vantage, not less than in the impulses. Let 
the victory fall tNhcrc it will, we are on that 
side. And the knowledge that we traverse 
the whole scale of being, from the centre to 
the poles of nature, and have some stake in 
every possibility, lends that .sublime luslro 
to death, which philosophy and religion have 
too outwardly and literally striven io express 
in the poiinlar doclrino of the immorinlity 
of the soul. I'lie reality is more c.xccllent 
than the report. Here is no ruin, no dis- 
continuit}’, no spent ball. The divine ciivu- 
lations never rest nor linger. Nature is the 
incarnation of a thought, and turns to a 
Ihought again, as ice becomes water and gas. 
I'lie world is mind precipitated, and the vola- 
tile essence is for ever escaping again into the 
(State of free thought. Hence the virtue and 
pungency of the intluencc on the mind, of 
natural objects, whether inorganic or organ- 
ized. J^lan imprisoned, man crystallized, 
man. 'jpgolative. .spcalis to man imi^av.on- 
a led. That power which does not rcpecl 
quantity, which makes the whole and the 
particle its equal channel, delegalc.s its smile 
to the morning, and distils its essence into 
every drop of rain. ICve.ry moment instructs, 
and every object : for wisdom i.s infused 
into every form. It has liccn poured into us 
a.s blood : it convulsed us as i>aii» ; it sliil 
Into u.s as pleasure ; it cnvr-lopod us in dull, 
melanclioly days, or in day.s of cheerful 
■j.ibour : we did not guess its essence, until 
.after a long time. 
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POLITICS. 

Cold and iron are j;ood 
To buy iron and j^old; 

All e;u til’s (loece and food 
J'’or their lilio are sold. 

Ilinleil Merlin wise, 

Proved Najiulcon great, — 

“Nor kind nor coinaijc buys 
Ati-ht above ij.s rate. 
kV-ar, tivaft, and Avarice 
t.aiinot IV ar Stale. 

Out of dust to buibl 
What ii iJiOii: than dvist,— 

U'ii’ls piled 

f .staiill> li iiiu-.t. 

When tlic .Mii.'Xis nine 
"With the Virtiio.s meet, 

.eiiul to their de.sign 
An All.'.iitu'. seat, 
r>y u oicliavd houghs 
iaaidcd from llie luMt, 

Wlieie the Mater. man ploughs 
Furrow for tiic wheat; 

AViifii the, Cluircli i.s social wo 
XN’Iieii the .sl.ilc-honsi.i is itie Iieailli, 
‘rhiui the ])crfc;ct Slate is come, 
i be leiinblican at lioiiie. 

In d'..jHingM\dii t!!0 Sbite, we ought to rc- 
meiulx-r that ils in (iiutions arc not abori- 
ginal, ihongh they existed Ijefore wo were 
born : that they are not suiieriur to the 
: citizen : that every one of them was once 
! llie act of a single man : every law and 
; iLsage wa.s a ni.m's e.xpcdient to meet a par- 
ticul.ir case : that tliev all are imitable, all 
alterable; we may make a:; good; we may 
make Ixdior. .Society is nn illu.sion to the 
young citizen. It lies befou: lum in rigid 
repose, with certaiii names, mt:n, and insti- 
tutions, rooted like oak-trees to the centre, 
round which all arrange themselves the best 
they can, lint the old .statesman know.s 
that soci-.'ly i.s fluid ; there arc no sucli roots 
and centres ; but any ])nrtiele in.ay suddenly 
liccome the ctaitro of the movement, and 
compel the .system ^lo gyrate round it, as 
every man of strong will, like Pisistratus, or 
Cromwell, does for a time, and every man 
of truth, like Plato, or Paul, docs for ever. 
P.ut politics vest on necessaiy foundations, 
and cannot be treated with levity. Republics 
abound in young civilians, who believe thft 
the law.s make die city, that gr.ave modifica- 
tions of the policy nnd rnotles of living, .and 
cmploymeiit.s of the population, that coiti- 
merct’, education, ’and religion, maybe voted 
in or out ; .and that any measure, though it 
were ab.surd, may be imposed on a people, 
if only you cati gel .siiflleient voices to make 
it a law. Put tile wi.sc kmow that foolish 
legislation is a rope of .xmd, which perishes 
in" the twisting ; that the btate,must follow, 
,md not lead, the character and progress of 
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the citizen ; the strongest usurper is quickly that end. Jacob has no fiocks or herds, 
got rid of ; |and they only who build on and no four of the Midiuiiites, and pays no ' 
Ideas, build Ad* eternity ; and that the form tux to the officer. It seemed fit that Laban 
of government which prefuils, is the expres- and Jacob slwnld have equal rights to elect 
sion of what cultivation exists in the popu- the officer, who is to defend their persons, 
lation which permits it. 'I'lic law is only a but that I^aban, and not Jacob; should elect 
memorancluni,’ Wc are superstitious, and the officer who is to guiird the sliecp and 
esteem the statute somewhat : so much life cattle. And, if question arise whctlicr ad’ 
as it has in the cliaraeter of living, men, is dilion.al officers or watch-towers should be 
its force, 'flic statute stands there to say, provided, must not Laban and Isaac, and 
yesterday u e agreed so and so, but how feel tliore who must sell pyart of their herds to 
ye this article to-day? ,Our stalulc is a cur- buy protcclioti for the rest, judge better of 
rency, which we stamp with our own por- tliis, and with more right, than Jacob, who, 
trait: it soon becomes unrccogni/able, .and because he is a 3^outh and a traveller, eats 
in process of time will retiingto the mint, their bread and not his own ?J 
Nature is not dcinocratic, nor limilcd-nion- In the earliest society the proprietors made 
nrchical, but despotic, and will not be foJed their own wealth, and so long as it comet; 
or abated of any jot of her niithorily, by thei to the owners in tlic direct way, no other 
■pertest of her .sons ; and as fast as llio public ' opinion w'ould arise in any equitable com- 
niind is opened to more intelligence, llie : luimity, than that properly should make the 
code is seen to be brute and stammering. , ' iw for property, and persons the law for 
It speaks not articulately, and must l)e m:alo ' pcr.sons. 

to. Meantime tlie education of the general | But property passes tliroiigh donation or 
mind never stops. 'I'he reveries of tlie true j inhorilance to those wliu do not create it. 
and simple are proidielic, What the tender j Gift, in one case, makes it as really the new 
poetic youth dream.s, and pmys, and paints owik'i '-s, a.s labour made it the first owner’s : 
to-day, but slums the ridicule of I laying in the other case, of patrimony, the law 
aloud, shall presently be the rcisolntions of makes an owner.slsip, wbidi will bo valid in 
public bodies, then shall be carried ns griev- each m.au’s view according to the estimate 
ance and bill of rights through, condict and wliich he .sets on the public tranquillity, 
war, and then shall be Iriumphnnl law and It was not, however, found c.a.sy to cm- 
establi-shment for a hundred years, until it body the readily admitted ijrinciple, liiat 
gives place, in turn, to new prayers and pic- property should make law for proixa t)', and 
ture.s. The Iii.slory of tlie blate sketches in person.^ for persons : since pcr.sonsand pro- 
coarse outline the progress of thought, and porty mi.vod themseh'csin c^•c]*y trahlaction. 
follows at a distance the delicacy of culture At last it seemed settled, that the rightful 
and of aspiration. ili.stinctioii w as, Ihat'the proprietors should 

The theory of polilic.s, which has possessed , have more elective franchise than non-pro- 
the mind of men, and which they h.ive ex- i prictors, on tlie .Spartan principle of " call- 
pre.S5ed the best they could in their laws and j ing that which is just, equal ; not that which 
in their revolution.s, comaders persons and j is equal, just." 

property as the two objects fisr whose pro- j That principle no longer looks so self- 
tection government exists. Of persons, all ! evident as it appeared in former times, |partly, 
have equal riglits, in virtue of being identie.al j becau.se doubts have .arisen whether too 
in nature, 'i'his interest, of comse, with its | miicli weight had not been allowed in the 
whole power demands 'a democracy. WliiL^t j Iaw.5 to property, and such a structure ght:n 
the rights of all as persons are equal, in to our usages, as allowed the rich to en- 
virtue of their access to reason, their rights | eroaeh on the poor, and to keep them poor ; 
in property are very unequal. One lunn | Vnit niaiiily, because there is an instinctive 
owns his clothes, and another owms a county, .sen.se, however obscure and ,)'ct inarticulate, 
Vhis acciilcnt, depending, primarily, on the that tlie whole constitution of property, on 
skill and virtue of the ])arties, of which tlicre its present tenures, is injurious, and its in- 
is every degree, and secondarily, on patri- fiuence on persons deteriorating and degrad- 
Hiony, falls iinequaily, and its rights, of ing ; that truly, the only interest for the 
course, arc unequal, rersoted rights, uni- consideration of the ytatc is persons ; that 
versally the same, dem.arnl a government property will a]^vays follow persons : that 
framed on tlic ratio of ilie census : property tlie highest end of government is the culture 
demands a government fr, anicd on the ratio of men : and if men can be educated, 'the 
of owners and of owning. Laban,, who has institutions will sirare their improvement, 
flocks and herds, wishes them looked after and the moral sentiment will write the law 
by an officcrj^on the frontiers, lest the Mklian- of the land. 

ites shall drive them off, and pay.s a tax to If it be not easy to settle the equity of 
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this question, Ihe peril is less when we take non-proprietor will be ttie scribe of tlie pro- 
note of our natural defences. Wc are kept prictor. What the owners wiali to do the 
by better guards than the vigilance of such whole power of properly '.vill do, either 
magistrates as tve commonly elect. Society through the law, ^or else in defiance of it. 
always consists, in greatest part, of young Of course, I speak of all the property, not 
and foolish persona. The old, who have seen merely of tlie great estates. \Vhen the rich 
tiirough the hypocrisy of courts and states- ai'c outvoted, as frequently ]ia[ipens, it is , 
men, die, and leave no wistloin to their sons. | the joint treasiuy of the poor which exceeds 
These believe their own newspaper, as their j their at;inmiuIaiioiis. Every man owns some- 
fathers did at their age. With such an ! tiling, if it is only a co\v, or a wheelbarrow, 
ignorant and dccoivablo majority, fStates j or his arms, and so lias that property to dis- 
would soon run to ruin, but that there are pose of. 

limitations, beyond wlrich the folly and am- i The s.imG necessity which sccaires the 
bilion of governors cannot go. Things have rights of person and properly against the 
tlicir laws, as well as men ; and things refuse j malignity or,/t)lIy of the magistrate, dctcr- 
to be trifled with. Property will be protected. | mines the form and melliods of governing, 
Corn will not grow, unless it is planted and j which arc proper to each nation, and to its 
manured ; but the farmer will not plant or | habit of tliotiglit, and nowise transferable 
hoc it, unless the chances are a hundred to | other slates of r.ocicly. In Ihi.s country, we 
one that he will ent and harvest it. Under arc very vain of our pohiical institutions, 
any forms, persons and property must and | wl<ich are singular in lliis, that they sprung, 
will have their just sway. They exert their j williiit the memory of living men, from,lhe 
power, as steadily as matter its attraction, charaelor and condition offne pcoido, which 
Cover up a pound of oartli never so euu- j tliey still e.vprcss with sufficient fidelity, — 
ningly, divide and subdivide it ; melt it to _ and we C'steiUaliously prefer tliem to any 
liquid, convert it togas ; it will always weigh ! other in hi.sloiy. Tlieyare not heifer, but only 
a pound; it will always attract and resist j filter jfcr us. We maybe wise in as.serting the 
other matter, by the full virtue of one pound | advantage in modern limes of the democratic 
weight ; — and the altributes of a person, his | furm, but to other states of society, in which 
wit and his moral energy, will exercise, undci- ! religion conscemtod the monarchical, that 
any law or extingui-shing tyranny, their [ anil not this was expctlient. Deinocracy is 
proper force. — if not overtly, then covertly ; i belter for ns, because llic religious .sentiment 
if not for the law, tlicn a;(ainst it ; if not ; of the present time accords better with it. 
wholesomely, then poisonously ; with rigfit, i Honi deniocr.ils, wo are nowise qualified to 
or by might. I judge of monareliy, which, to our fathers 

The boundaries of personal influence it ; living in the monarchical idea, was also 
is impossible to fix, as persons arc organs • relatively right. Hut uur institutions, though 
of moral or supernatural force. Under in coincidence with the spirit of the ago,' 
the dominion of an idea, which possesses the have nut any exemption from the practical 
minds of multitudes, .as civil freedom, or the defects which have discrciiited other forms, 
religious sentiment, the powers of persons Every actual Stale is corrupt. Good men 
are no longer subjects of calculation. A must not obey the laws ii)o wol!. What 
nation of men unanimously bent on freedom, satire on government can equal iho severity 
or conquest, can easily confound the arilh- of censure conveyed in tlie word foUiict 
metic of statists, and achieve extravagant which now for ages has .signified cunning, 
actions, out of all proportion to their means ; iiithiiating that the btate is a Irick ? 
as, the Greeks, the Saracens, the Swiss, the The same benign necessity and the Same 
Amcrican.5, and the French have done. practical alnisc appear in tlie i artios into 
In like manner, to every particle of pro- wliich each State divides itself, of opponents 
perty belongs own attraction, A cent is and defenders of the administration of the 
the representative of a certain quanlity of government. Parlies are also founded A 
corn or other commodity. Its value is in the ; instincts, .and have better guides to their 
necessities of tile animal man. It is so I own humble aim.s than llu’ sagacity of their 
much warmth, so much bread, so much j leaders. They ,hive nothing perverse in 
water, so mucli land. The law may do what tJieir origin, but rudely mark some real and 
it will with the owner of property, its just lasting relation. Wo might as wisely reprove 
power will still attach to the cent. The law the east-wind, Of the frost, as a political 
may in a mad freak say, that all shall have parly, whoso members, for the niost part, 

^ pcw'CT e.xcept the owners of prorjcrty ; they could give no account of tlicir position, but 
.shall have no vote. Nevertheless, by a higher stand for the defence of those interests in 
law, the property will, year after year, write which they find themselves. *Our quarrel 
^ every statute that respects property. The \ with them begins, when Uicv quit this deep 
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n^^tural ground at the bidding of some leader, world anybcnctit to expectin science, aitt 
and, obeying personal considerations, throw or humanity, at all commensurate with the 
themselves into’the maintenance and defence resources of the nation, 
of points, nowise bclotiging to their system. I do not for these* defects despair of our 
A party is perpetually corrupted by person- republic. We are not at the mercy of any 
ality. Wliilst we absolve the association waves of chance. In the strife of ferocious 
from dishonesty, we cannot extend the same parlies, human nature always finds itself 
charity to their leaders. I'hcy reap the re- cherished, as the children of the convicts at 
wards of the docility and zeal of tho-inasscs BoUny Bay arc found to have .as healthy a 
which they direct. Ordinarily, our parlies are moral sentiment as other children. Citizens 
parties of circumstance, and not of principle; of feudal states are . alarmed at our demo- 
ns, the plating interestpin conflict with the cratic institutions lapsing into anarchy ; and 
commercial; the party of capitalists, and that the older and more cautious among our- 
of operatives ; parties which are identical in selves are learning from Europeans to look 
their moral cliamcter, and wiveli can easily with some terror at our turbulent freedom, 
change ground with each other, in the sup- It is said that in our license of construing 
port of many of their measures. Parties of the Constitution, and in the despotism of 
^inciple, as, religious sects, or the party of public opinion, we have no anchor ; undone 
free-trade, of universal suffrage, of abolition foreign observer thinks ho has found the 
of slavery, of abolition of capital punish- safeguard in the .sanctity of Marriage among 
ment, degenerate into personalities, orwouUl us ; and anollier thinks he has found it in 
inspire enthusiasm. The vice of oiir leatiing our ( ialvinisni, Fisher Ames expressed the 
parties in this country (which m.ay be cited popular security more wi.scly, wlien he com- 
as a fair .specimen of thase societies of pared a monarchy and a republic, saying, 
opinion) is, that they do not plant them- “ that a monarchy i.s a mcrcliantman, which 
selves on the deep and necessary grounds sails well, but will sometimes strike on a 
to which they are rosixictively enliiliW, but rock, and go to the bottom ; whilst a repub- 
lash themselves to fury in the carrying of lie is a raft, which would never sink, but 
some local and .momentary measure, nowise then your feet are always in water.” No 
useful to the comnionwealth. Of the tw^o forms can have any dangerous importance, 
great par tie.s, whicli, at this hour, almost whilst wc are befriended by the laws of things, 
.share the nation between lhen>, I should It makes no difference how many tons’ 
say, that, one has the best cau.se, and the j weight of nlmosphorc prc-sscs on our heads, 
other contains the best men. The philoso- j so long as the .same pressure resists ft with- 
pher, the poet, or the religious man will, of j in the lungs. Augment the mass a thousand- 
course, wish to cast his vole with the demo- j fold, it cannot 1,>ogin to crush u.s, as long as 
crat, fol free trade, for wide suffrage, for the I reaction is equal to action. The fact of 
abolition of legal cruelties in the penal code, j two pule.s, of two forces, centripetal and 
and for facilitating in every manner the ; eonlril'ugal, i.s universal, and each force by 
access of the young and the poor to the it.s own activity develops the other. Wild 
sources of wealtli anrl power. But he can , liljerty devclo[)s iron conscience. Want of 
rarely accept the persons whom the so-called ! liberty, by siiengthcning law and decorum, 
popular party propose to him as represen- ‘ ;Uupofies conscience. ‘ 1 .ynch-law ’ prevails 
tatives of these liberalities. They have not ■ only where there is greater hardihood and 
.'It heart the ends which give to the name of | .sclf-subsistcncy in the leaders. A mob can- 
democracy what hope and virtue arc in it. | not be .a permanency ; everybody’s interest 
The spirit of our American radicalism is | rc(]nircs iliat it should not c.xist, and only 
de.strueiivc and aimless ; it is not loving ; it justice .satisfies all. 

has no ulterior and divine ends ; but is tic- We mu.sl trust infinitely to the beneficent 

g ructiv'c only out of liatrcd and se]fi.shness. neccs.sity which shines through all laws. 

n the other side, the conservative party, Human nature expresses itself in them as 
composed of the most moderate, able, and char.icteristic.ally as in statues, or songs, or 
cultivated part of the population, is timid, railroads, and an abstract of the codes of 
and merely dcfon.sive of property. It vindi- nations would he a transcript of the common 
cates no right, it a.spire.s to no real good, it conscience. ‘Governments have their origin 
brands no crime, it jiroposes no generous in the moral identity of men. Reason for 
policy, it does not build nor write, nor one is seen to bc' rea.son far another, and for 
cherish the art.s, nor foster religion, nor every other. There is a middle measure 
establish schools, nor encoumge science, which .satisfies all parties, bo they never so 
nor emancipate the .slave, nor befriend the many, or so resolute for their own. Every 
TOor, or iK'i Indian, or the immigrant, nuin finds a sanction for liis .simplest claims 
From neither party, when in power, has the and deeds in decisions of his own mind* 
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.vhich ' Jie calls Truth and Holiness. In which men make for themselves are laugh* 
these decisions all the citizens find a perfect able. If I put myself in t.lie place of ray 
agreement, and only in these ; not in what child, and we stajicl in one thought, and see 
is good to cat, good to wear, good use of that things are thus or thus, that perception 
time, or what amount of land, or of public is law for him anil me. ^V'■e are I jotli there, 
aid, each is entitled to claim, 'fliis truth both act. But if, without carrying him into 
and justice men presently endeavour to the tlionglit, I look over into his plot, and, 
make application of, to tlio measuring of guessing how it is with him, ordain this or 
land, the apporliomncnt of service, the pro- that, l»c •will never oljcy rac. 'I bis is the 
tection of life and property. Their first hi.story of governments, — one man does 
endeavours, no doubt, arc very awkward, somclliingwliich is to bind another. A man 
Yet absolute riglit is the first governor ; or, w'ho cannot be acquainted with me taxes 
every government is an impure llieoci'acy. me ; looking fi'om afar at me, ordains that 
nic idea, after which each community is a part of my labour shall go to this or that 
aiming to make and mend its law, is the whimsical crid, not as I, but as he, happens 
will of the wise man. The wise man it I o fancy. Behold the conscqiictice. Of all 
cannot find in nature, and it makes awkward debts, men are least willing to pay the 
but earnest cfforls to secure his govcrnimait tuxes. Wlial a satire is this on goverumenrt 
Dy contrivance; as, by causing the entire Everywhere they think they get lliciruioney'^ 
people to give their voices on eviu-y raea.sure ; woril i , except for lhe.se. 
or, by a double choice to get the rcpi-csenla- licuce, ihe loss go\ c,:nimcnt wc have the 
lion of the whole ; or, by a seloclioii of l)clti r,— the fewer );i\vs, and the loss con- 
the best citizens ; or, to secure llm advau- fided power. 'I'lio aiUidolo to this abuse 
tages of cfliciency ami internal peace, 1)y of formal government is, llie influence of 
confiding the government to one, who may i private ebaracter, the growth of the Indi- 
himsolf select his agents. All forms of i vidnal ; the appeu ranee of tlie yu incipal to 
government 5 )unbolize an immortal govern- j STipia^edc the proxy ; the appearance of the 
merit, common to all dynasties and indepeii-j wise man, of whom the existing government 
dent of numbers, perfect where two men : is, it must beowned, bnta shaldjy iiniUUion. 
e.xist, perfect where there is only one man. j 'Fhat whieli all things lend !<■) educe, which 
Everyman’s nature is a surficierit adver- ' freedom, cultivation, intercourse, revolu- 
tisemeat to him of the character of his ■ lions, go to form ami deliver, is character ; 
fellows, My right and my wrong is their . tliat is the end of nature, to reach unto this 
right their wrong. Whilst I do what is ; coronation of her king. To educate the 
fit for me, and abstain from what is unlit, ^ wise man, llio State exists ; and with the 
my ncighl)Our and I shall often agree in our , appcatanec of the w ise man, the State c.'t- 
■iUeans, and work together for a time to one ' pives. M'lio appearance of character makes 
end. But whenever I fiiicl my dominion , tlie Slate imuvccsriary. I’hc wise man is 
over myself not suflkignt for me, and under- 1 the Stale. Tie needs no army, fort, or 
take the direction of him also, I overstep! navy,— lie loves men too well; no bribe, or 
the truth, and come into false relations to | feast, or palace, to draw Iriendfi to liim ; no 
him, I may have so much more skill or j vnntago-giound,Tiofavoraablceircumsfancc. 
strength than he, that he cannot express | He u'.eds no libiary, for he ha.s not done 
adequately his sense of wrong, but it is a j thinking ; no churdi, for he is a prophet ; 
lie, and hurts like a lie both him and me. no staluto-book, foi; he has the lawgiver ; 
Love and, nature cannot mainlaiu the no money, for he is value; no road, for he 
assumption : it must be executed by a prae- is at home wlicro he is ; no experience, for 
tical lie, namely, by force. Thi.s under- the life of the creator sliools through him, 
taking for another is the blunder which and looks (iom his ej es. He has no per- 
stands in colossal uglinc s in the govern- sonal friends, for he tvho has the spell to 
ments of the world. It is the same tiling draw the prayer and piety of all men unto 
ifi numbers, as ii^ a pair, only not quite so liim, needs not husband and educate a few, 
intelligible. I can see well enough a groat ' to share with him a select and poetic life, 
difference between my setting myself down 1 His relation to mju is angelic ; his memory 
to a self-control, and my going to make i.s myrrh to them ; his presence, frankin- 
somebody else act after my \iews : but when cense and flowers. 

a quarter of the,lmman race assume to tell Wc think our civilization near its meridian, 
me what I must do, I may be too much dis- but wc are yet only at the cock-crowing and. 
turbe-d by the circumstances to see .so clearly the morning star. In our barbarous society 
the absurdity of their command. Therefore, the influence of clun actcr is in its infancy, 
all public ends look vague and quixotic be- As a political pon er, as ilieriglmful lord who 
side private ones. For, any laws but those is to tumble all rulers from their chairs, its 
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presence is hardly yet suspected. Malthus 
and Ricardo cj^uite omit it ; the Annual 
; Register is silent ; in the Conversations' 

■ lexicon, it is not set down ; the President’s 
Message, th^ Queen's Speech, have not men- 
tioned it ; and yet it is never nothing. 
Every thought which genius and piety throw 
into the world, alters the world. The gladi- 
atore in the lists of power feel, thrdngh all 
their frocks of force and simulation, the 
i presence of worth. I think the very strife 
of trade and ambit ion afro confession of lliis 
divinity ; and successes in those fields .are 
the poor amends, the fig-lcaf with which the ^ 
shamed soul attempts to hide its nnkedness. i 
I find the like unwilling homage in all 
garters. It is because we know liow much j 
is due from us, that wo arc impatient to ! 
show some petty talent as a substitute for ! 
worth. We arc haunted by a conscience of 
■thi.s right to grandinir of character, and arc 
false to it. f-Sut each of ns has some talent, j 
can do somcwliat useful, or graceful, oi’i 
formidable, or amusing, or lucrative. That [ 
wc do, as an ajjology to otlicrs and to our- 
selves, for not reaching the mark of a good 
and equal life. But it docs not satisTy nx, \ 
..whilst wc thrust it on the notice of onr com- 
panions. It may throw dii.st in their eyes, ! 
but does not smooth our own brow, or give j 
■us the tr.anquillity of the strong when we 
; walk abroad. \Vc do jienance as wc go. 
Our talent is a .sort of expiation, and we j 
arc constrained to reflect on our .splondirl 
moment , with a certain Ininiiliation, as .some- 
what too fine, and not as one act of many 
acts, a fair expression of our poriiianeut 
energy. Most persons of ability meet in 
society with a kind of tacit apjieal. Isac.b 
seems to say, ‘ I am not .all here.’ Senators 
and presidents have climbed so high with j 
pain enough, not because they think the 
place specially agreeable, but as an apology 
for real \vorth, and to vindicate their man- 
hood in our cyc.s. Tkis con.spicuous chair 
is their compensation to lliem.selvc.s for being 
of a poor, cold, hard nature. They must 
do what they can. Like one class of forest 
animals, they have nothing but a prehensile 
%i1 ; climb they must, or crawl. If a njan 
found himself so rich-natured that he could 
enter into strict relations with the best 
~ persons, and make life serene around him 
by the dignityand sweetness of his behaviour, 
could he afford to circumvent the favour of 
the caucus and ine [ire-ss, and covet relations 
so hollow and pompous, as those of a poli- 
tician ? Surely nobody would be a charUitan, 
who could afford to be sincere. 

The tendencies of the times favour the 
idea of self-government, and leave the indi- 
vidual, for all code, to the rewards and 


penalties of his own constitution, wMoh 
work with more energy than we believe, 
whilst we depend on artificial restraints; 
The movement in this direction has been 
very marked in modern history. Much has 
been blind and discreditable, but the nature 
of the revolution is not affected by the vices 
of the rcvolters ; for this is a purely moral 
force. It was never adopted by any party 
in history, neither can be. It separates the 
individual from all party, and unites him, at 
the same time, to the race. It promises a 
' recognition of higher rights than those of 
[ personal freedom or the security of property. 
A man has a right to be employed, to be 
trusted, to be loved, to be revered. The 
]-)o\vcr of love, as the basis of a State, has 
never been tried. We must not imagine that 
all tUiiig-s arc lapsing into confusion, if every 
tender protestant be not compelled to bear 
his part in certain social conventions ; nor 
doubt that roads can be built, letters carried, 
•and the fruit of labour secured, when the 
government of force is at an end. Are our 
methods now so excellent that all competition 
is liopolc.ss? could not a nation of friends 
even devise better w'ays? On [the other 
hand, let not the most conservative and 
timid fear anything from a premature sur- 
render of the bayonet, and the system of 
force. For, 'according to the order of nature, 
which is quite superior to oitr will, it stands 
thus i there will always be a government of 
force, where men are selfish ; ant\t when 
they arc jiure enough to abjure the code of 
force, they will be wise enough to sec how 
these public ends of the post-officc, of thd 
highway, of commerce, and the exchange of 
properly, of museums and libraries, of in- 
.stitutions of art ami science, can be answered. 

We live in a very low state of the wofld, 
and jiay unwilling tribute to governments 
founded on force. Tiicrc is not, among the 
most religious and instructed men of the 
most religious and civil nations, a reliance 
on the moral sentiment, and a sufficient be- 
lief in tlic unity of things, to persuade therii 
that society can be maintained without arti- 
ficial restraints, as \vell as the solar system ; 
or that the pris^ate citizen might be reason- 
able, and a good neighbour, without the 
hint of a jail or a confiscation. What is 
strange, loo, there never was in any man 
•sufficient faith in the power of rectitude, to 
inspire him with the broad design of reno- 
vating the State on the principle of right 
and love. All those who. have pretended 
this design have been partial reformers, and 
have admitted in some manner the supre- 
macy of the bad State. I do not call to 
mind a single human being who has steadily 
denied the authority of the laws, on the 
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simple .ground of his o\m moral nature. 
Such designs, full of genius and full of fiite 
as they are, are not entertained except 
avowedly as air pictures. If the individual 
who exhibits them dare to think them prac- 
ticable, he disgusts scholars and church- 
men ; and men of talent, and women of 
superior sentiments, cannot hide their con- 
tempt. Not the less docs nature continue 
to fill the heart of youth with suggestions of 
this enthusiasm, and there are now men, — 
if indeed I can speak in the plural number, 
— ^more exactly, I will say, I have just been 
conversing with one man, to whom no w^eiglu 
of adverse experience will make it for a mo- 
ment appear impossible, that thousands of 
human beings might share and obey each 
with the other the grandest and truest sen- 
timents, as well as a knot of friends, or a 
pair of lovers. 


NOMINALIST. AND REALIST. 

In countle.ss npward-.sti-ivlng waves 
The moon-drawn tide-w.avo strives : 

In thousand far-tran;-plantcd gvalcj 
The parent fruit survivi.-s ; 

So, in the new-ljorn millions 
The perfect Adam lives. 

less are summer mornings dear 
'lo every child they wake, _ 
f And each with novel life his .sphere 
Fills for his proper .sake. 

I CANNOT often enough say that a man is 
only a relative and representative nature. 
Each is a hint of the truth, but far enough 
from being that truth, wliich yet he qiiiio 
newly and inevitably suggests to us, If I 
seek it in him, 1 shall not find it. Could 
any man conduct into me tlic pure stream 
of that which he pretends to be ! T.oiig j 
afterwards, I find that quality elsewhere 
which he promised me. The genius of the 
Platonists is intoxicating to the student, yet 
how few particulars of it can I detach from 
all their books. The man momentarily | 
stands for the thought, but will not bcLiv ' 
ejamination ; anji a society of men w ill 
cursorily represent well enough a certain 
quality and culture, for example, chivalry or 
beautjr of manners, but separate them, and 
there is no gentlemen and nc lady in the 
group. The lea^ hint sets us on the pur- 
suit of a character, which no man realizes. 
We have such exorbitant eyes, that on see- 
ing the smallest arc, we complete the curve, 
'and when the curtain is lifted from the dia- 
gram which it seemed to veil, wc are vexed 
to find that no more was drawn, than just 


that fragment of an arc which we first be- 
held. We are greatly too liberal in our con- 
slruclioii of each ‘other's htculty and pt'o- 
mise. Exactly w'hat the parlies have already 
done, they shall do again ; but that W'hich 
[ wc inferred from their nature and inception, 
j they will not do. That is in nature, but not 
in them# That happens in the world, which 
j wc often witness in a public debate. Each 
of the .speakers expresses himself imper- 
fectly : no one of iliem hears much that 
.another says, such is the preoccupation of 
mind of each ; and the audience, who have 
only to hear jiiid not to sj^ealt, judge very 
wisely and .superiorly ho^v WTong-hcaded. 
and unskilful is eacli of the debaters to his 
own affair. Great men or men of great gifB# 
you shall easily find, but symmetrical men 
never. When 1 meet a pure intellectual 
force, or a generosity of affection, 1 believe, 
here then is man ; and am presently mor- 
tified l)y the di.scovcry, that this individual 
is no more available to his own or to the 
eciicral ends, than his companions ; because 
ilie power which drew my icspcet is not 
supposed by the total .symi^ihony of his 
talents. All persons exist to society by somt: 
.shilling trait of beauty or utility, which they 
have. We borrow the proportions of the 
man from that one fine feature, and finisli 
tlio portr.iit symmetrically ; which is false ; 
for the rest of his body i.s .small or deformed, 
1 observe a jn;r.sou wlio makes a good public 
appearance, and conclude thence the per- 
fection of Ins private character, on which 
this is bused ; but ho has no private fcha- 
ractcr. 1 le is a graceful cloak or lay-figure 
for holiday.^. All our poets, licroe.s, and 
.saints fail utterly in some one or in many 
parts to satisfy our idea, fail to draw our 
siwnlancous interost, and so leave us with- 
out any hope of realization but in our own 
future. Our exaggeration of all fine cha- 
racters arises from thy fact that we identify 
each in turn with the son). But there are 
no siidi men a.s we faVilc ; no Jesus, nor 
Pericles, nor Cmsar, nor Angelo, nor Wash- 
ington, such as wc have made. We conse- 
crate a great deal of nonsense, because^ 
was allowed by grCvUt men. There is ndR? 
without his foible. iMust I believe that if 
an angel .should come to chant the chorus 
of the monil law, he would eat too muciL 
gingerbread, or tid;e liberties with prvate 
letters, or do some precious atrocity ? It is 
bad enough that our geniuses cannot do 
anything useful, but it i.s worse that no man 
is fit for society, who has fine traits. Ho 
admired at a distance, but he cannot come 
near without appearing a crippl#. The men 
of fine ixarls protect themselves by solitude, 
or by courtc.sy, or by satire, or by an acid 
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worldly manner, each concealing, as he best I 
can, his incapacity for ijseful association, ^ 
but they want either love or self-reliance. 

Our native love of reality joins with this 
experience 'to teach us a little reserve, and 
to dissuade a too sudden surrender to the 
brilliant qualities of persons. Young people 
admire talents or particular cxce]lei\:cs ; as 
we grow older, we value total powers and 
effects, as, the impression, the quality, the 
spirit of men and things., Tlic gLiiius is all. 
I'hc man, — it is his system : uc do not tiy 
a solitary word or act, hut his habit. The 
acts which you praise, 1 pratse not, .since 
they are departures from his faith, and are 
mere compliances, ’hhe magnetism which 
Arranges tribe.s and races in one polmity is 
alone to be respected ; the men are .slccl- 
filings. Yet we unjustly select a particle, 
and say, steel-filing number one ! what 
heart-drawings I feel to thee ! what prodi- 
gious virtues are tiiese of thine I how con- 
■stitutional to thee, and inconnnimicable i* ’ 
Whilst we spenlv, the loadstone is with- 
drawn ; down falbs our filing in a henp with 
the rest, and we continue oiir mnnuKcry to 
the wretched shaving. Lot us go for uni- 
vcrsals ; for tlic inngnclism, not for the j 
needles. Human life and its persons arc 
poor empirical pretcn.sions. A personal in- 
iluencc is an ignis faluus. If they say, it i.s 
great, it is great ; if tl’.ey say, it is .small, it 
is small ; you see it, and you see it not, by 
turns : it borrow’S all its size from the mo- 
mentary estimation of the .speakers : the 
W'ill-of-thc-wisp vani.slies if you go too near, 
vanishes if you go too far, and only hlazes 
at one angle. Wdio can tell if Wa.shingioii 
be a great man, or no? Who can tell if 
Franklin be? Ve.s, or any but the twelve, 
or six, or three great god.s of fame? And 
they, too, loom and fade before the eternal. , 

Wc arc amiihibiou.s creature.s, woaponed j 
for two elements, havii\<j two sets of faculties, | 
the particular and the catholic. We .adjust : 
our instrument for gcmeral observation, and | 
sweep the heavens as easily a.s wc pick out 
a single figure in the terrestrial land.scai>e. 

arc practically skilful in detecting cle- 
irients for which wc have no place in our 
theory, and no name. 'Hms w'o are viuy 
sensible of an atmo.'iplicric influence in men 
*and in bodies of men, no^ accounted for in 
an arithmetical addition of all their measur- 
able proijcrties, I'liero is a genius of a 
nation, which i.s not to lie found in the 
numci'ical citizens, but wlncli cliaracicrizes 
the society. Ivngland, strong, punctual, 
practical, well-spoken England, I should 
not find, if € should go to the island to seek 
it. In the Parliamcrtt, in the play-house, at 
dinner- tables, 1 might sec a great number 


of rich, ignorant, book-read, coaventional, 
proud men,— -many old women,— and not 
anywhere the Englishman who made the 
good speeches, combined the accurate en- 
gines, and did the bold and nervous deeds, 
it is even worse in America, where, from 
tlic intellectual quickness of the race, the 
genius of the country is more splendid in its 
promise, and more slight in its performance. 
Webster cannot do . the work of Webster. 
Wc conceive drstinctly enough the French, 
the S[)anish, llie (icrnian genius, and it is 
not the less real, that perhaps we should 
not meet in either of those nations, a single 
individual who corresponded with the type. 
We infer the spirit of the nation in great 
measure from the Language, which is a sort 
of inoiiunient, to which each forcible indi- 
vidual in a course of many hundred years 
lias contributed a stone. .And, universally, 
a good example of this social force is the 
veracity of language, which cannot be de- 
bauched. In any conlrover.sy concerning 
moials, an appeal may be made with safety 
to the senlimcnts, whicli the language of 
the people exprusse.s. Proverb.?, words, and 
I grammar iiillections convey the public sense 
' with more purity and precision than the 
wisc.st individual. 

In the famous dispute willi thoNominalists, 
the Realists had a good deal of reason, 
(ieneral ideas arc essences. They are our 
gods; they round .and ennoble tlijp most 
partial and sordid way of living. Our pro- 
clivity to details cannot quite degrade our 
life, and divc.st it of poetry. The day- 
lal-tourcr is reckoned a.s standing at the foot 
of the social scale, yet lie is saturated with 
tlio laws of the world. Ilis measures are 
the hours ; morning and night, solstice 
.and cfjuinox, geometry, astronomy, and all 
the lovely accident.? of nature, play tlirough 
lii-s mind. Money, which represents the 
prose of life, and which is hardly spoken of 
in parlours without an apology, is, in its 
effects and laws, as beautiful as roses. 
Property keeps the accounts of the world, 
and i.s always moral. 'Phe property will be 
found where the labour, tltf wisdom, and 
the virtue have been in nations, in classes, 
and (the whole lifetime copsidered, with the 
compensations) in the individual also. How 
wise the world appears, when the laws and 
usages of nations arc largely detailed, and 
the completeness of the municipal system is 
considered ! Nothing is ,left out. If you 
go into the markets, and the custom-houses, 
the insurers' and notaries’ offices, the offices 
of scalers of weights and measures, of .in- 
spection of provisions,— it will appear as if 
one man had made it all. Witerever yott 
go, a wit like your own has been before yoil, 
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and has realized its thought. The Elcu- 
sinian mysteries, the Egyptian architecture, 
the Indian astronomy, the Greek sculpture, 
show that there always %Ycrc seeing and 
knowing men in the planet. The world is 
full of masonic lies, of guilds, of secret and 
public legions of honour ; that of scholars, 
for example ; and that of gentlemen frater- 
nizing ^vith the upper class of every country 
and every culture, 

1 am very imicli struck in literature by 
the appearance that one]ierson wrote all the 
books ; as if the editor of a journal planted 
his body of reporters in different parts of the 
field of action, and relieved some by otliers 
from time to lime ; biU there is such equality 
and identity both of judgment and ]if)iut of 
view in the narrative, that it is plainly the 
work of one all-socing, all-hearing gentleman. 
I looked into Pope’s Odyssey yesterday : it 
is as correct and elegant after our canon of 
to-day, as if it were newly written. The 
modernness of all good books seems to give 
me an cxi.stenco as wide as man. What is 
well done, I feel as if I did ; what is ill done, 
1 reek not of. iShakspearo’s passages of 
pa.ssion (for example, in Ix;ar and Hamlet) 
are in the very dialect of the present year. 

I am fliithful again to the whole over the 
members in my use of books. I find the 
most pleasure in reading a book in a manner 
lea.st flattering to the author. 1 read Proclus, 
and sometimes Plato, as I might read a dic- 
tionary? for a mechanical help to the fancy 
and the imagination. I read for the Instrcs, 
as if one should use a fine pieUire in a chro- 
matic experiment, for its rich colours. ’Tis 
not Proclus, but a piece of nature and fate 
that I explore. It i.s a greater joy to sec the 
author's author, than himself. A higher 
pleasure of the same kind I found lately at 
a concert, where I went to hear Handel’s 
Messiah. As the master overpowered the 
littleness and incapablenoss of the perform er.3, 
and made them conductors of his elcciriciiy, 
so it was easy to observe wbat efforts nature 
was making through so many hoarse, wooden , 
and imperfect persons, to produce beautiful 
voices, fluid and soul-guided men and women. 
The genius of rfature was paramount at the 
oratorio. 

This preference? of the genius to the parts 
is the secret of that deification of art, which 
is found in all superior minds. Art, in the 
artist, is proportion, or a habitual rcsix;cl 
to the whole by an eye loving beauty in de- 
tails. And the bonder and charm of it is 
the sanity in insanity which it denotes. Pro- 
portion is almost impossible tohunian beings. 
ITiere is no one who [docs not exaggerate. 
In conversation, men are encumbered with 
personality, and talk too muda In modern 


sculpture, picture, and poetry, the beauty is ^ 
miscellaneous ; the artist yorks here and ' 
there, and at all points, adding and adding, 
instead of unfolding the unit of his thought- 
Beautiful details wc must have, or no artist ; 
but they must be means and never other. 
Tlie eye must not lose sight for a moment 
of the purix)se. Lively boys wri te to ihcirlear 
and eycf, and the cool reader finds nothing 
but sweet jingles in it, W^icn they grow 
older, tlicy respect the arguint'nt. 

^Ve obey t!ic sanie intellectual integrity, 
\vhen wc study in execiUions the law of the 
world. Anomalous facts, as the never quite 
obsolete riimifurs of magic and dcmpnology, 
and Iho new allegations of phrenologists 
and neurologists, are of ideal use. They aiA 
good iiuliealions. llommopalhy is insignin- 
emil as an art of hoaUng^ but of great value 
as crilieisiii on the hygeia or medical practice 
of the time. So with iMi^sincrism, Sweden- 
borgisin, Fourierism, and. the Millennial 
Cliurch : they are poor pretensions enough, 
butgooderiticismoii tlie science, philosophy, 
and preaching of the. day. For these .ab- 
normal iuMghts of the utlepls ought to be 
normm, ami things of course. 

All things show us, that on every side wc 
are very near to the best. It seems not 
worlli while to execute with too much paiiTS 
.some one intellectual, or .Tsthctieal, or civil 
feat, wlien presently the dream u'ill scatter, 
and wo shall bnr.st into universal power. 
The reason of idleness and of crime is fho 
deferring of oiirliopes. AVhilslwe are wait- 
ing, we" Ijcguile the time with jokes, with 
sleep, with eating, and with crimes. 

Thus we settle it in our cool lilir.iries, that 
all the agent-, with which wo deal arc 
suball.U'ns, which we can well aflbnl to lot 
I\iss, .md life will he sim[)ler when wc live 
at llio centre, and flout the surfaces. I wish 
to speak with all respect of persons, but 
sometimes 1 must fiincU myself to keep 
awake, and ji reserve llic due decorum. 'I'hey 
melt .so fast into each other, that they are 
like grass and trees, and it needs an effort to 
treat them as individuals. I'hough the un- 
inspired man certainly finds person.s a 
venieney in liouschold matters, the divine 
man does not respect llicm ; be secs tbcm 
as a rack of clouds, or a fleet of ripples 
which the wind (kives over the surfirce of 
the water. Hut this is flat rebellion. Nature 
will not be Buddhist ; she A’sents general- 
izing, and insults the pliilosoplicr in every 
moment with a million of fresh ]:iarticulars. 

It is all idle talking : as much a» a man is 
a whole, so is he aiso a part ; and it^were 
partial not to see it. Wdmt yoiT say in your 
pompous distribution only distributes you 
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■ into your class and section. You have not! having his manner, or as not having hl^ 
got rid of parts by denying them, but are manner 1 and as having degrees of it, more 
the more partial. You arc one thing, but and less. But when be comes into a public 
nature is one thing and the other thing, in assembly, he secs that men have very different 
the same mohient. She will not remain manners from his own, and in their way 
orbed in a thonglit, but rushes into persons; admirable. In his childhood and youth, lie 
^nd when each person, inflamed to a fury has had many checks and censures, and 
■of personality, would eomjiier all llpngs to thinlcs modestly enough of his own endow- 
his poor crolclict, she raises up .against him niont. When afterwards he comes to unfold 

’ another person, and by many i^rsons in- it in propitious circumstance, it seems the 
carnates again a sort ^)f whole. She will only talent : he is delighted with his suo- 
havc all. Nick Bottom cannot play all the cess, and accounts liimsclf already the fellow 
parts, %vorh it liow he may : there will lie of the gre.at. But he goes into a mob, into 
somebody else, and llic world ^vill be round, a banking-house, into a mechanic’s shop, 

. Everything must have its flower or effort at into a mill, into a laboratory, into a ship, 
the bcaulirul, coarser or finer according to iniii a camp, and in t?ach new place he is 
hs stuff. They relieve .and recommend each no better than an idiot : other talents take 
other, and the sanity of society is a balance place, and rule the liour. 'Bhe rotation 
of a thousand insanities. Sbe punishes which whirls every leaf and pebble to the 
abstractionists, .and will only forgive an in- meridian, reaches to every gift of man, and 
cluction wluoh i;. rare and cnsual. We like we all take turns at the top. 
to come to a height of land and see the For Nature, who aldiors m.aiinerism, has 

■ landscape, just as we value a general remark set her he.arl on breaking up all styles and 
in convt rsation. But it is ned the intention tricks, and it is so mtich easier to do vyhat 
of nature that wo should live by general omj has done before, than to do anew thing, 
views. Wo fetch fire and water, nin'tabout tliut there is a perpetual Icitdency to a set 
.ail day among the shops and markets, and mode. In every conversation, even the 
getour cloiheii and shoes made and mended, highest, there is a certain trick, which may 
and are the victims of lliesc details, end be soon learned by an acute person, and 
once in a fortnight we arrive perliaps at a llien tliat i.iarticu]ar style continued indefi- 
rational moment, If uc wi're not thus in- niteiy. .biach man, loo, is a tyrant in ica- 
iatuated, if we .saw the real from hour to dency, bccau.se he wouhl impose his idea on 
hour, vve should not be here to write and to others ; and their trick is their natural de- 
read, bill should have been burned or frozen fence. Jesus would absorb tlic race 1 but 
long ago. Slie would never get anything Tom Paine or the coarsest blasphemer helps 
done, if she suffered admiral>ie Crichtons, humanity by resisting this exuberance qf 
and universal geniuses. She loves better a power. Hence the immense benefit of party 
wheelwright who dnums all night of wheels, in politics, .as it reveals huills of character in 
ftnd a groom w ho is iiart of his horse ; for a chief, which the intellectual force of the 
she is full of work, and the.se are her liancls | pensons, wiLh ordinary opportunity, and qot 
As the frugal fanner take .5 care that his j hurled into aphelion by haired, could not 
cattle shall 'eat down the rowen, and sw ine 1 have seen. Since wc arc all so stupid, what 

I shall cat the waste of Ills house, and poultry ■ benefit that there should be two stupidities 1 
i shall pick the crumby,, so onr economical ; It is like that brute advantage so essential ' 
mother despatches a new genius and habit j to astronomy, of having the diameter of the 
of mind into every district and condition of | earth’s orbit for a base of its triangles, 
existence, plants an eye wherever a new r.ay i Democracy is morose, and runs to anarchy, 
of light can fall, and gathering up into some but in the state, and in the schools, it is 
m^n every property in the universe, cstah- indispen.sable to re.sist the consolidation of 
fishes thousand-fold occult mutual attrac- all men into a few' men. If jGhn was perfect, 

- tions among her offspring, that all this wash why arc you and I alive ? As long as any 
and waste of power may be imparted and man exists, there is some* need of him; let 
exchanged. him fight for his own. A new poet has ap- 

Great dangers undoulitcdly acente from peared ; a new character approached us ; 
this incamatioL and distribution of the god- why should w'c refuse to eat bread, until wc 
bead, and hence Nature has her malignens, have found his regiment and section in our 
as if she were Circe ; and Alphonso of old army files ? Why not a»new man ? Here 
Castile fancied he could have given useful is a new enterprise of Brook Farm, of Ske- 
advice. But she docs pot go unprovided; neateles, of Northampton: why so im^tient 
she has helKiborc at the bottom of the cup. to baptize them Essenes, or Port-Royafists, or 
J^litudc would rijieti a plentiful crop of Shakers, or by any known and effete name? 
despots. The recluse thinks of men as Let it be a new way of liyitig. Why have 
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only two or three ways of life, and not thou- 
sands ? Every man is wanted, and no man 
is wanted much. \Vc came this time for 
condiments, not for corn. We want the 
great genius only for joy ; for one star more 
ill our constellation, for one tree more in our 
grove. But he thinks wc wish to belong to 
him, as he wishes to occupy us. He greatly 
mistakes us. I think I have done well, if I 
have acquired a new w’ord from a good | 
author ; and my bu.siness with him is to find i 
my own, though it were only to melt him 
down into an epithet or an image for daily use. 

**Into paint will I grind thee, my hriJu ! ” j 

To embroil the coiifiision, and make it \ 
impossiliJo to arrive at any general statement, i 
when wc have insisted on the imperfection | 
of individuals, our affections and our ex- 
perience urge that every indivitUial is cn- ! 
titled to honour, and a very generous treat- ! 
rnent is sure lobe repaid. A rcclU'e 
only two or throe persons, ami allows ' 
them all their room ; tliey spread ihcmselvos j 
nt large. 'Die .statesniau looks at many, 
and compares the few habitually with others, 
and these look less. Yet are they not ! 
entitled to this generosity of reception? 
and is not munilicenec the means of in- 
sight? For though gamcsicns say, that 
the card.s beat all the playi;r.s, though they 
were never so skilful, yet iti the contest wc 
are now considering, the players .are also the 
game,%nd share the power of the cards. If 
you criticise a fine genius, the odds .are that 
you are out of your reckoning, and, instead 
of the poet, are censuring your own carii-.a- 
ture of hinj. For tlicre is somewhat spheral 
and infinite in every man, especially in every 
genius, which, if you can come very near 
him, sports with all your liniitations. For, 
rightly, every man is a channel ilirongh 
which heaven lloweth, and, whilst I fancied 
I was criticising him, I was censuring or 
rather terminating my own soul. After tax- 
ing Goethe as a courtier, artificial, unl)c- 
lieving, worldly,— I took up this book of 
" Helena,” and found him an Indian of the 
wilderness, a piece of pure nature like an 
apple or an oaI«, large as morning or night, 
and virtuous as a brier-rose. 

But care is taken that the whole tunc shall 
be played. If we were not kept among 
surfaces, everything would be large and uni- 
versal : now the excluded attributes burst in 
on us with the more brightness, that they 
have been cxcltMed. “ Your turn now, ray 
lum next,” is the rule of the game. The 
universality being hindered in its primary 
form, comes in the secondary form of a/l 
sides : the points come in succession to the 
meridian, and by the speed- of rotation, a 


new whole is formed. Nature keeps herself 
whole, and her representation complete in 
the experience of peach miml. S\\c suffers 
no seat to be vacant in her college. It is 
the secret of the world that all things' sub- 
sist, and do not die, but only retire alittlu 
fiom sight, and afterwards return again. 
Wliatcvcr iloes not concern us, is concealed 
from u5. As soon as a person is no longer 
rclalod to our present well-being, he is con- 
cealed, or dies, as 'vc say. Really, all things 
and persons arc related to us, but according 
to our natiuv, they act on us not at once, 
but in succcs.kon, and we ai'c made aware of 
their pre.senci* one at a time. All persons, 
all things which we have known, arc here 
present, and many more than wc see ; tha 
world is full. As the ancient said, llie woria 
is a plenum or solid ; and if wo .saw all 
thing.s that really surround us, we should be 
imprisoned and unable to move. I’or, thouglx 
nothing is imitassablc to the soul, but all 
lliing.s are pervious to it, and like highways, 
yet iliis is only whilst tlie .soul docs not sec 
them. As soon as the soul see.s any object, 
it sto^s before that object. 'I'lierefore, thy 
divine Providence, which keeps the universe 
open in every direction to the soul, conceals 
all tl ic furniture and all the persons that do 
not coiK’crn a |xirtieular soul, from the 
sciKses of that imlividual, Througlx solidest 
eternal things, the man TiikIs his road, as if 
tliey did not .subsist, and does not once sus- ■ 
pect their being. As soon as he needs a 
new object, smidcniy he lieholds it, and no 
longer attempts to pass through it, but takes 
auothc'.r way. When he has exhausted for 
the lime the noiirisliraeiU to be drawn from 
any one person or tiling, that object is with- 
drawn from Jiis observation, and though still 
in liis jramodiale neigiibourhood, he docs 
not suspect its presence, Notliing is dead : 
men fiugu lhemselve.s dead, and endure mock 
; funerals and mournful obitiuirie.s, and there 
i they stand lo(_)kiugfc out of the window, 
.sound and well, in .some new and strange 
disguise. Jesus is not dead : he is very well 
alive : nor John, nor Paul, nor Mahomet, nor 
Aristotle ; at times W'C believe w-c have seen 
them .all, and could easily tell the 
under which they go. 

; If wc cannot make voluntary and conscious 
' steps in the admirable science of imiver.sals, 
let UH see the jwts wisely, and infer the 
genius of nature from the best particulars 
with a becoming eh.arity. AViiat is best in 
e.acli kind is an index of what .should be th& 
average of Ih.at thing. Love .shows me the 
; opulence of nature, by disclosing to me. in 
jniy friend a hidden w'calth, and 1 infer an 
! equal depth of good in every Ofticr direction. 

; It is conmionly'said by farmers, that a. good 
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pear or apple costs no more time or pains to 
rear, than a popr one ; so I would have no 
work of art, no speech, or uction, or thought, 
or friend, but tlie best. 

The end aCnd the means, the gamester and 
, the game, — life is made up of the intemu'x- 
ture and reaction of ilicse two amicable 
powers, whose marriage ap[>oar.s beforehand 
monstrous, as each denies and tends to 
abolish the otlicr. \Ve must reconcile the 
contradictions as wo can, but their discord 
and their concuixl intruauce wild absurdities 
into our thinking and speech. No sentence 
will hold the whole truth, and Jhc only way 
in whicli wo can tjo just, is by giving our- 
selves tlu; lie ; Speech is better than silence; 
t.lcnce is belter than speech ; — All things arc 
in contact; every atom has a sphere of re- 
Ijulbion Things are, and arc not, at the 
same time. ; — and the like. All the universe 
' over, there i.s but one thing, this old 'I’wo- 
Facc, creator- Croat lire, mindnnattcr, right- 
wrong, of which any proposition may be 
affirmed or dcnieih Way fitly, therefore, 1 
assert, that every man is a i)arliali.st, that 
nature secures him as an instrument l(’’sclf- 
aonceit, preventing the tendcncic^s to religion 
and science ; and now furlher assert, that, 
each man's genius being nearly and affec- 
tionately c.vplored, ho is justilied in his in- 
dividuality, as his nature is found to be im- 
mense ; and now I add, that every man is a 
univcrsalist also, and, as our earth, wlhlst it 
spins on its own axis, spin.s all the lime 
around the sun Ihroiigli the eclcstial spaces, 
so the least of its rational children, the most 
dedicated to his private affair, works out, 
though as it wore under a disguise, the uni- 
versal problem. \V''e fancy men are indi- 
viduals ; so are pumpkins ; but every jiump- 
kin in the field goes through every point of 
puntpkiii history, l lie rabid democrat, as 
soon as lie is senator and rich man, has 
ripeticd beyond pf^ssibihly of sincere radical- 
ism, and unless he caft resist the sun, he 
must be conservative the remainder of his 
days, I .ord Khlon said in his old age, ' ' that, 
if ho were to begin life again, he would be 
damned but he wouhl begin as agitator." 

hide this universality, if xvc can, but it 
appears at rill ]ioiiito. We arc as ungrateful 
as children. There is nothing wc cherish 
and strive to draw to us, but in some hour 
we turn and rend it. Wt* keep a running 
fire of sarcasm a^ ignorance and tlic life of 
the senses ; thcif goes by, perchance, a ffiir 
girl, a piece of life, gay and liappy, and 
making the commonest offices beautiful, by 
the energy and heart with w'hich slie does 
them, and seeing this, wt admire and love 
her and them, and say, ' Lc ! a genuine 
creature of the fair earth, not dissipated, : 


or too early ripened by books, philosopIij% 
religion, society, or care ! ’ insinuating a 
trcacliery and contempt for all we had so 
long loved and wrought in ourselves ainl 
others. 

If wc could have any security against- 
moods [ If the profoundest prophet could 
be holden to his words, and the hearer wins- 
is ready to sell all and join the crusade couh t 
have any certificate that to-morrow his pro - 
phet shall not unsay his testimony ! but the 
'I’rulh sits veiled there on the bench, and 
never inlcrpof.es an adamantine syllabic ; 
and tlie most sincere and revolutionary doc- 
trine, put as if the ark of Clod were carried 
forward some furlongs, and planted llicre for 
the succour of the world, shall in a few weeks 
be coldly set asiile by tlie same speaker, as 
morbid ; “ 1 thought I was rigid, Imt I was 
not, "—and the same immeasurable credulity 
demanded for new audaci ties. If wc were not 
of all opinions ! if we did not in any moment 
shift the platform on which wc stand, aiid 
look and speak from another ! if there could 
' be any regulation, any ‘ onc-hour-rule, ’ that 
a man should never leave his point of vimv, 
without sound of (nimpct. I am always in- 
sincere, as always knowij^g there are otlior 
moods. 

How sincere and confidential wc can lx*, 
saying all tliuL lies in the mind, and yet go 
away feeljjig that all is yet unsaid, from llie 
incapacity of the parties to know g^ch other, 
althougli they use the same words*'! My 
companion assumes to know my mood and. 
habit of thought, and we go on from c\ 
planation to explanation, until all is .said 
which words can say, and we leave matter.^ 
just as they were at first, because of that 
vicious assumption. Is it that every ifiau 
believes every other to be an incurable par- 
tialist, and himself a universalist ? I talked 
yesterday with a pair of philosophers : I en- 
deavoured to show my good men that I liked 
everything by turns, and nothing long ; that 
I loved the centre, but doated on. the super- 
ficies ; that I loved man, if men seemed to- 
me mice and rats ; that I revered saints, but , 
woke up glad that the old paffin world stood ■ 
its ground, anti died hard ; that I was glad 
of men of every gift and nobility, but would 
not live in their arms. Coftld they but once 
understand that I loved to know that tliey 
existed, and heartily wished them Godspeed, 
yet, out of my poverty of life and thought, 
had no word or welcome for them when they 
came to see me, and could Veil consent to- 
their living in Oregon, for any claim I felt on 
them it would be a great satisfaction. 
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NEW ENGLAND REFORMERS. 

*■ A LFCTUKE READ UEFORE THE SOCIETY 
IN AMOKY HALL, <JN SLNUAV, MARCH 3, 

In the suburh. In the town, 

Oil the railway, in tlie p<iiiare. 

Came a beam of Koodncs.-; down 
Doubling rhiyliglit everywhere : 

Peace now each for malice takes, 

Beauty for his sinful wct-ds ; 

For the angel Hope aye makes 
Him an angel whom she leads. 

\ViiOi'.vi:ii ]tas liatl opportunily of acquaint- 
ance wilii society in New Ennlantl, during 
the last twenty-five years, with tliose niidtllc | 
and with those leading sections that may | 
constitute any just representation of the cha- j 
vaetcr and aim of the community, will have 
liccu struck with the great activity of tliought i 
and experimenting. IBs attention must be 
commanded by tlic signs that the Church, 
or religious party, is failing from the church 
nominal, and is appearing in temperance 
and non-resistance societies, in movements 
of abolitionists and of socialists, and in very 
significant assemblies, called Sabbath and 
Bible (.’onventions, “Composed of ullraists, 
of seekers, of all the soul of the soldiery of 
dissent, and meeting to call in question the 
authority of the Sabbath, of the priesthood, 
and of the church. In these movements, 
notliiiig was more remarkable than the dis- 
contcn,i they begot in the movers. 'Fhe siiirit 
of protest and of detachment drove the 
members of these Conventions to bear testi- 
mony against the churcii, anil immediately 
afterward, to declare their discontent with 
these Conventions, their independence of 
their colleagues, and their impalicucc of the 
methods whereby they were working. 'Fhey 
defied each other, like a congress of kings, 
each of wdiom had a realm to rule, and a 


j wheels 1 Others attacked the system of 
I agriculture, the use of animal’ manures in 
: farming *, and the tyranny of rginn over brute 
j nature ; these abuses pul luted his food. The 
ox must be taken from tlie plough, and the 
horse from tlie cart, the hundred acres of 
the farm must be spaded, and the man must 
walk wherever boats and locomotives will 
not carry him. Even the insect world was 
to be defended,— that had been too long 
neglected, and a society for the protection 
of ground-w orms, idiigs, and mosquitoes W'ns 
to be incorporated without delay. With 
tliese appeared llie adepts of liomocopathy, 
of hydropathy' of mesmerism, of phrenology, 
and their wonderful theories of the Christian 
miracles ! Others assailed particular voca- 
tions, as that of tlie lawyer, that of tli[^ 
merchant, of the mauufac Lin er, of the clergy- 
man, of the seliolar. Others attacked the 
institution of marriage, as the founiain of 
social evils. Others devoted themselves to 
the worrying of churches and meetings for 
public worship ; and tlie ferlilc forms of anti- 
nomianism among the elder puritans seemed 
to have their match hi the plenty of tlie new 
harvesi of reform. 

With this dill of ojiinion and debate, there 
was a keener scrutiny of institutions and 
domestic life than any we had known, there 
ivas sincere protesting against existing evils, 
and there were changes of employment dic- 
tated by conscience.* No tloubt, there was 
plentiful vapouring, at id cases of liacksliding 
might occur. But in each of these move- 
ments emerged a good result, a tendency to 
the adoption of simpler methods, and an 
assertion of the sud'ieicncy of the private 
man. Thus it was diroetlyin the spirit and 
genius of the age, what happened in one 
instance, ■when a church censured and threat- 
ened to exconuiumioale one of its members, 
j on account of the somewliat liostile part to 


way of his own that made concert unjirofit- 1 the church, which his conscience led him 
able. What a. fertility of projects for llic j to lake in the andslai ery business ; the 
salvation of the world ! One apostle thought j tlircalened individufil inuuediLitely c.\com- 
all men should go to farming; and another, | miinicated the cliurcli in airublic and formal 


that no man should buy or sell ; that the i process. This has been se.veral times re- 
use of money \vas the cardinal evil ; an- pcated : it was excellent when it was done 
other, that thc«mischicf was in our diet, that the first time, but, of course, loses all value 
wo eat and drink damnation. 'I heso made when it is coined. I'ivery project in 'xi*e; 
unleavened brcaij, and were foes to the death history of reform, no mailer how violent and 
to fermentation. It was in vain urged by surprising, is good, when it is the dictate o‘ 
the housewife, that God made yeast, as well a man's genius and constitution, but very 
as dough, and loves fermentation just as dull and suspicioTis when adopted from an- 
dearly as he loves vegetation ; that fermcn- other. It is right and b^hij^iful in any man 
tation develops* the saccharine clement in j to say, ‘ I will take this coat, or this book, 
the grain, and makes it more palatable and j or this measure of corn of yours,’— in whom 
n ore digestible. No; they wish the purej wc see the act to be original, and to flow 
xyheat, and vvill die but it shall not ferment. ! from the whole spirit and faith of him ; for 
.Stop, dear nature, these incessant advances | then that taking will have a jiving as free 
of thine ; lot us scotch these ever-rolling and divine : but wc are very easijy disposed 



^ 

to resist the same generosity of speech, when ful or exalting in the smooth convention^ of 
we miss originality and truth to character society ; I do not like the close air of salooafe. 
in it , I begirt to suspect myseff to be a prisoner, 

There was in all tlitf practical activities though treated with all this courtesy and 
of New England, for the last quarter of a. luxury. I pay a destructive tax in my cOn- 
centu^, a gradual withdrawal of lender formity. 

consciences from the social organizations. Thesame insatiable criticism maybe traced 
There is observable throughout, the contest in the efforts for the reform of Education, 
between mechanical ajul spiritual jmctliods, The popular education has been taxed witli 
but W'ith a steady tendency ol the ifionghtful a want of truth and nature. It was com- 
and virtuous to a deeper belief and reliance j plained that an education to things was not 
on spiritual facts. ^ I given. Wc are students of words : we are 

In politics, for example, it is easy to see | sljut up in schools, and colleges, and recita- 
the progress of dissent. 'I'he coiinlry is full : tion-rooms, for ten or fifteen years, and come 
of rebellion ; the country is^ full of kings, out at last with a bag of wind, a memory of 
Hands off I let there be no control .'unl no , words, and do not knq.\v a thing. We cannot 
interference ill tlic administration of the use our hands, or our legs, or our eyes, or 
L.affairs of this kingdom of me. Hence the our arms. We do not know an edible root 
growth of the doctrine and of the party of in the w'oods, wc cannot tell our course by 
i-Vee Trade, and the vvillingm.s.s to try tliat the slurs, nor the hour of the day by the 
experiment, in the face of what appear in- sun. It is well if wc can swim and skate, 
contestable facts. I confess, tlic motto of W'o arc afraid of a horse, of .a cow', of a 
the Globe newspaper is so attractive to me, dog, of a i^nakc, of a spider. The Roman 
that I can seldom find much appetite to read j rule was to teach a boy nothing that he 
what is below it in its columns, “ I'lic world could not learn standing. 'I'he old English 
is governed too miicli." So the country is rule was, ' All .summer in the field, and ail 
frequently affording solitary o-vainplA. (d rv- winter in the stitdy.’ And it seems as if a 
sistance to the government, solitary II iilliller.s, j man should learn to plant, or to fish, or to 
whothrowihemsclvcsontheirrcscrvedrighls; I hunt, that lie might secure his subsistence 
nay, who have reserved all tlieir rigiits ; who | at all events, and not be painful to his 
reply to the a.sses.sor, and to the clerk ofjfriend.s and fcllow-mcn. 'I'he lessons of 
court, that they do not know tlie .State ; and i science should be c.vperimental also. The 
embarrass the courts of law, by non-juring, j sight of tli(‘ planet through a. telescope is 
and the conimandcr-in-chicf of the militia, j worth all the course on astronoufy ; the 
by non-resistancc. .shock of tlie electric spark in the elbow out- 

'riie same disposition to scrutiny and dis- values all die theories ; the taste of the 
sent appeared in civil, festive, neighbourly, { nitrous oxide, the firing of an artificial vcl- 
aftd domestic society. A restless, prying, j cano, are better than volumes of chemistry, 
conscientious criticism broke out in unex- 1 One of the trait.s of the new spirit is the 
pected quarters. Who gave mo the money : inquisition it fixed on our scholastic devo- 
with which I bought my coat? Why should tioii to the dead languages. The ancient 
professional labour and that of the counting- languages, with great beauty of structure, 
bouse be paid so di.sproportionnlely to the ; contain wonderful remains of genius, which 
labour of the porter and \voo<].sa\vyer? 'I'liis . draw, and always will draw, certain like- 
whole business of Trarle gives me to pause ! minded men, — Greek men, and Roman 
and think, as it constitutes false relations men, in all countries, to their study ; but 
between men ; inasmuch as I am prone to by a wonderful drowsiness of u.«age, they 
count myself relieved of any responsibility to had exacted the study of all men. Once 
behave well and nobly to that person wliom (say two centuries ago), Latin and Greek 
I pay with money, whereas if 1 had not that had a .strict relation to all tiie science and 
«^’.*modiLy, I should be put on iny good be- culture there was in Europe, and tlic Mathe- 
haviour in all companies, and man would be matics had a momentary importance at some 
a benefactor to man, as being himself his cm, of activity in physical science. These 
only certificate that he had a right to tho.se things become stereotyped as cducaiion, as 
aids and services which e*ach asked of the the manner of men is. But the Good Spirit 
other. Am I f)rotccied a person? never cared for the colleges, and though all 

is there not a wide disparity between the lot men and boys were now drilled in Latin^ 
of me and the lot of thee, my poor brother, Greek, and Mathematics, it had quite left 
my poor sister ? Am I not defrauded of my these shells high and dry on the beach, and 
best culture in the loss of those gymnastics was now creating and feeding other matters 
which manual labour aiicl tlie emergencies at other ends of the w orld. But in a hun- 
poverty constitute ; I find nothing health- dred high schools and colleges, this warfaro 





common sense still goes on. Four, 
or sy£j or ten years, the pupil- is parsing 
Greek and Latin, and as soon as he leaves 
the University, as it is ludicrously styled, he 
shuts those books for the last time. Some 
thousands of young men are graduated at 
our colleges in this country eveiy year, and 
the persons who, at forty years, still read 
Greek, . can all be counted on your hand. I 
never met with ten. Four or five persons I 
- have seen who read Pinto. 

’ But is not this absurd, that the whole 
liberal talent of lliis country should bo di- 
rected in its best years on studies \vh id i load 
to notliiug? What was the consequence? 
Some intelligent persons said or thought ; 

* Is that Greek and Latin some spell to con- 
jure with, and not words of reason ? If the 
physician, the lawyer, the divine, never use 
it to come at their ends, I need never learn 
it to come at mifio. Conjuring is gone ont 
of fashion, and 1 will omit this conjugating, 
and go straight to affairs.’ So they juini>ed 
the Greek ami Latin, and read law, medi- 
cine, or sermons, without it. To the aston- 
ishment of all, the self-made men took (nxn 
ground at once willi the oldest of the regular 
graduates, and in a few months the most 
conservative circles of Boston and New York 
had quite forgotten who of their gownsmen 
was college-bred, and who was not. 

One tendency appears alike in the philo- 
sophical .speculation, and in the rudest de- 
mocratifal movements, through all the petu- 
lance and all the puerility, the wish, namely, 
to cast aside the supcrthious, ami arrive at 
short methods, urged, as 1 suppose,, by an 
intuition that the human spirit is equal to 
all emergencies alone, and that man is more 
often injured than helped by the means he 
uses. 

I conceive this gradual casting off of 
material aids, and the indication of growing j 
trust in the private, self-supplied powers of 
the individual, to be the alftrmative principle j 
of the recent philosophy ; and that it is feel- ■ 
ing its own profound truth, and is reaching 
forward at this very hour to the hajipiest 
conclusions, I readily concede that in this, 
as in every period of intellectual activity, 
there has been a noise of denial and protest; 
much was to be/csisted, much w'as to be 
got rid of by those who were reared in the 
old, before they could begin to affimi and 
to construct. NIany a reformer perishes in 
his removal of rubbish, — and that makes the 
offeusiveness of tfee class. U'hey are partial : 
they are not equal to the work they pretend. 
They lose their way ; in the assatilt on the 
kingdom of darltness, they expend all their 
energy on some accidental evil, and lose 
their sanity and power of betiefit. It is of 


little moment that one or two, or twenty 
errors of our social system be corrected, but 
of much that the man be in his senses. 

The criticisju aAd attack on institutions 
wdiich we have witnessed has made one thing 
plain, that society gain.s notliing whilst a' 
man, not himself renovated, attempts to re- 
novate things around him : he has become 
tediously good in some particulnr, but neg- 
ligent or narrow in llic rest ; and Iiypocrisy : 
and vanity arc oftim the disgusting result. 

It is handsomer tj) remain in the estab- 
lishment better than the cstablislimcnt, and 
conduct that in the best manner, than io 
make a sally rg:;:iinst evil by some single im- 
provement, without supporting it by a total 
regeneration. Do not be so vain of your 
one objection. Do you think tlierc is onlf^ 
one? Alas! niy good friend, there is no 
part of so(;iely or of life Ijctnu’ than any 
other part. All our things are rigid and 
wrong logtdhcr. The ^\ ave of evil washes 
all our institutions alike. Do you complain 
of our Marriagi: ? Our maiTiagc is no worse 
than our edueniion, our diet, our trade, our 
social customs. Do you complain of the 
laws of lVoi)i:rty? It is a pedantry to give 
such importance to them. Cair we not play 
llie game of life with these coxinlers as well 
as with those ; in ilieinsliintiouof property, 
as well as out of it. I .et iato it the iimv and 
renewing princii.ile of love, and property 
will be universality. No one give.s the im- 
I ])ression of .siqn riority to the institution, , 
j wliich be must give; who will reform it. It 
1 makes no difference what you say ; you 
1 must make me feel that you are aloof from 
; it ; liy your natural anti supernatural ad- 
j vantages, tU) ea.sily see to the end of it, — 

! do .see how man can do without it. Now 
I all men are on one side. No man dcser\'es 
! to be heard against p^roperty. Only Lo\T, 
only an idea, is against property, as wc 
hold it. 

I ciinnot afford to.bc irritable and cap- 
tious, nor to waste all my time in attacks. 
If I slnmld go out of churcl’. whenever I 
licar a false sentiment, I could never stay 
there five minutes. But why come out ? the 
street is as false ns the church, and when I 
get to my house, or to my manners, or’ftr 
my speech, 1 have not got aw'ay from the 
lie. When wc see an eager assailant of one 
of these wrongs, m special reformer, wc feel 
like asking him, What rij^it have you, sir, 
to your one virtue? Is vintie piecemeal? 
This is a jewel amidst the rags of a beggar. 

In another way tlui rigid will be vindi- 
cated. In the midst of abuses, in the heart 
of cities, in thcaislcg of false churches, alike 
in one place and in an other,#- wherever, 
namely, a just and heroic soul finds itself, 
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there it will do what is next at Ivind, and 
by the new quality of character it shall put 
forth, it shall* abrogate that old condition, 
law, or school in which It stands, before the 
law of its Own niind. 

If partiality was one fault of the move- 
ment party, tlie other defect was their re- 
liance on Association , Doubts such as those 
I have inlijuated dro\'c many goo*t persons 
to agitate the tjucstions of social reform. 
Ihit the revolt against the spirit of com- 
jucrec, the siiirit of e'uislocraey, and the 
inveteiMtc alniscs of cities, did not appear 
possible to individuals ; and to do battle 
against numbers, they arfn'^d themselves 
with nimiTjcrs, and against concert, they re- 
lied on new concert. 

Following, or advancing licyond the irleas 
of St. Simon, of Fourier, and of Owen, three 
communities have already Ijccii formed in 
Massachnsetts on kindred plans, and many 
more in the country at large. 'Fhey aim to 
give every member a share in llic niaimal 
labour, to give an equal reward to labour 
and to talent, and to unite a liberal eiiltnre 
with an education to labour. Ihe scheme 
offers, by tlic economics of associalcaV labour 
and expense, to make every member rich, 
on the same amount of property, that, in 
separate fairiilios, would leave every member 
poor, Tliesc new associations are composed 
of men and women of superior taleiit.s and 
.sentiments ; yet it may easily be questioned, 
whether .such a community will draw, c\cc|)l 
in its beginnings, the able and the good ; 
whether those who have energy will not ]>re- 
fer their ch.ance of superiority and power in 
the world, to the humble certainties of the 
association ; whether such a retreat does not 
promise to become an asylum to those who 
have tried and failed, rather than a field to 
the strong ; and whether the memhcr.s will 
not necessarily be fractions of men, because 
each finds that he cannot enter it, without 
.‘ioiuc compromise. J'riendshiii and a.sso- 
ciation are very fine things, and a grand 
phalanx of the best of the liuiiian race, 
banded for some catholic object : ye.s, ex- 
cellent ; but remember that no society can 
ercr be so large as one man. He in liis 
*tf1ibndship, in Tiis natural and momentary 
associations, doubles or multiplies himself ; 
but in the hour in which lie mortgages him- 
self to two or ten or tweijty, lie dwarfs him- 
self below the : t^pire of one. 

But the meu'Ot’ less fiiitli could not thus 
believe, and to such, concert appears the 
sole specific of strength. 1 have failed, and 
you have failed, but perhaps together we 
shall not fail. Our boustikeeping is not 
satisfactoryi'to us, but perhaps a phalanx, a 
■community, might be. Many of us have 
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differed in opiiiion, and we could find no 
man who could make the truth plain, but 
possibly a college or an ecclesiastical council 
might. I have not been able either to per- 
suade my brother or to prevail on myself, 
to disuse the traffic or the potation of 
hraiuly, but perhaps a ]dedge of total ab- 
stinence might effectually restrain us. The 
candidate niy ]):irty votes for is not to be 
triisled willi a dollar, but he will be honest 
ill the .Senate, for we can bring public 
opinion to boar on him. Thus concert 
the specific in all eases, But concert is 
neither lietler nor worse, neither more nor 
less potent, than individual force. All the 
men in the world cannot make a statue walk 
and speak, cannot make a drop of blood, or 
a blade of grass, any more than one man can. 
But let there be one man, let there be truth 
ill two men, in ton men, then is concert for 
the first time possible, because the forai 
which moves the world is a new quality, and 
c;iii never be furnished by adding W’hatever 
(luaiillties of a different kind. What is the 
use of the concert of the false and the dis- 
united ? There can be Jio concert in two, 
wliore there is no concert in one. When 
the individual is not indivUiitah but is dual ; 
when liis ihouglils look one way, and his 
actions anollicr ; when his faitli is traversed 
hy his habit.s ; when his will, enlightened by 
roasoH, is warped by his .sense ; W'hon with 
one hand he rows, and witli the other backs 
water, what concert can be ? 

1 do not wonder at the interest these 
j-irojects inspire. The world is awaking to 
the idea of union, and these experiments 
.show what it is thinking of. It is and will 
be magic. Men will live and communicate, 
and jilough, and reap, and govern, as by 
added ethereal power, when once they are 
united ; as in a celebrated experiment, by 
expiration and respiration exactly together, 
four persons lift a heavy man from the 
ground by the little finger only, and without 
sense of weight. But this union must be 
nnvard, and not one of covenants, and is 
to be reached by a reverse of the methods 
they use. The union is only perfect, when 
all the uniter-s are isolated, q It is the imiotl 
of friends wlio live in different streets or 
town.s. Each man, if hg attempts to join 
himself to others, is on all sides crarapei 
and diminished of his proportion ; and the 
stricter the union, the smaller and the more 
pitiful he is. But leave him alone, to re- 
cognize in every liour anti place the secret 
soul, he will go up and down doing the 
works of a true member, and, to the aston- 
ishment of all, the work will be done with 
concert, lliough no man spoke. Govern- 
ment will be adamantine without any go- 
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veViion Tlie union must be ideal in actual 
individualism, 

I pass to the indication in some pavticulars 
of that faith in man, which the heart is 
preaching? to us in these days, and wliicli 
engages the more regard, from the con- 
sideration, that the speculations of one 
generation are the history of the next fol- 
lowing. 

In alluding just no^v■ to our system of edu- 
cation, I spoke of the deadness of its details. 
But it is open to graver criticism than the 
l>alsy of its members : it is a syslen\ of do- 
siiair. The disease with \Yluch the hnnian [ 
mind now kibours is want of faiiln Men i 
do not believe in a power of education. We j 
do not think we, can .speak to divine senii- j 
ments in man, and we do not try. We re- ' 
uounce all high aims. We believe that die j 
^lefecls of GO many perverse and so many j 
frivolous people, who make up .society, are 
organic, and society is a hospital of incur- 
ables, A man of good sense but of little 
faith, whose compassion seemed to load him 
to church as often as he went lliere, said to ! 
me, "that he liked to have concerts, and| 
fairs, and churches, and other public amuse- 
ments go on." I am afraid tlic remark is 
too honest, and conics from the same origin 
as the maxim of the tyrant, " if you would 
rule the world quietly, you must keep it 
amused," I notice too, that the grouml on 
which eminent public servants urge the 
claims popular education is fe.ar : ' Tliis 
country is filling up with (liousands and 
millions of voters, and you must cdueaio ; 
them to keep tlicin from our throats.’ Wo | 
do not believe that any c<lucalion, any | 
system of jihilosophy, any influence of ge- 
nius, will ever give depth of insight to a 
superficial mind. Having settled ourselve.s 
into this infidelity, our skill is expended to j 
procure alleviations, diversion, opi.ale.s. We: 
adorn the victim with manual skill, lus j 
tongue with ianguage.s, liis boily with in- | 
offensive and comely manners. So have we 
cunningly hid the tragedy of liniilnlion and* 
inner death we cannot avert. Is it strange 
that society should be dcvoiircd by a secret 
melancholy, which breaks through all its 
smiles, and all its gaiety and games? 

But even one step further our infidelity 
has gone. It appears that some doubt is 
felt by good and wdsc men, whi.tber really^ 
the liappincss and probity of men arc in- 
creased by the culture of (lie mind in those 
disciplines to which wc give the name of 
education. Unhappily, too, the doubt comes 
from scholars, from persons who have tried 
these methods. In their experience, the 
scholar was not raised by the sacred thoughts 
amongst which he dwelt, but tised them to 


selfish ends. He was a profane person, and 
became a showman, turning his gifts to a 
raarlcetable use, anjl not to his own sus- 
tenance and growth. It was found that the 
intellect could be independently developed, . 
that is, in separation from the man, as any 
single organ can be invigorated, and the 
result \\;is monstrous. A canine appetite 
for knowK'dge was generated, which must 
still l)e fed, hut w;is never satisfied, and this 
knowledge not being directed on action, 
never took the chaitieter of substantial, 
humane truth, blessing those wlioin it en- 
tered. It gave the scholar certain powers 
of o.xprossion, ttlie iiower of speech, the 
power of poetry, of literary art, but it did 
not l>ring liiiii to peace, or to beneficence. 

When the lilorary elusf^ betray .a dcstitu^' 
lion of faith, it is not strange that society 
should be dislicavtciied .and sensualizeti by 
unbelief. Wliat remedy? Life must be 
lived on a higher plane. Wo must go up to 
a higher platform, to which we arc always 
invited to ascend ; there, the whole aspect of 
things changes. I resist the scepticism of 
our education, and of oiii* cchicatcd men. 

I do not l)elievo that tlie differences o!“ 
opinion and character in men are organic, 

1 do not recognize, beside llio class of the 
good and the wi.ic, a permanent class of 
sci‘plics, or a cla.ss of eouservatives, or ol 
mnligiiaiUs, or of materialists. I do not be- 
lieve in two classes. You remember the 
r.tory of the poor woman who importuned 
King rhili|)of Maeetlon to grant her justice, 
whieii I *liil ip refused : the woman exclaimed, 

" I appeal" : the king, astonished, asked to 
whom .'^hc appealed ; the woman replied, 

" from idiilip drunk to Philip sober." The 
tc.xt xvill suit me very well. 1 believe not in 
two classes of men, but in man in two 
moo(L, in Philii) drunk and Phil ij) sober. 

1 iliink, according to the good-hcarted \vord 
of Plato. “ Umvillingly the soul is deprived 
of Iruth." Iron cojvscrvativc, miser, or 
thief, no man is, but by a supposed neces- 
sity, n hieh be'toleratcs by short nes.s or tor- 
pidity of .siglit. Tlie soul lets no man go 
without some visitations and holydays of a 
diviner presenec. It ^YOuld be easy I'o sho"- ^ 
by a narrow scanning of any man's bio- 
graphy, that WG are not so wedded to out* 
paltry performances of every kind, but that 
every man has at intervals the grace to scorn 
liis perfonnanccs, in cornicing them with 
his belief cf what he should cl», that he puts 
himself on the side of his cncmie.s, listening 
gladly to what they say of him, and accusing 
himself of the same llnngs. 

What is it men k>vc in Genius, but its 
infinite hope, which degrades •all it has 
done? Genius counts all its miracles poor 
\ 
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and short Its own idea it never executed, terbe convicted and exposed, to be shamed 
The Iliad, the Hamlet, the Doric column, out of our nonsense of aU kinds, and made 
the Roman krch, the pothic minster, the men of, instead of ghosts and phantoms, 
German qnthem, when they are ended, llie We are weary of gliding ghostlike through 
master casts behind him. How sinks the the world, which is itself so slight and unreal, 
song in the waves of melody which the uni- We crave a sense of reality, though it come 
verse pours over his soul ! Before that gra- in strokes of pain. I explain so. — by this 
■cious Infinite, out of which he drew these manlike love of truth, — those excesses and 
few strokes, how' mean they look, though errors into which souls of great vigour, but 
the praises of tlic world attend them. Trom not equal insight, often fall. They feel the 
the triumphs of lus art, he turns with tlesire poverty at the bottom of all the seeming 
to this greater defertt. Let those admire affluence of the world. They know the 
who will. With silent joy he sees himself speed with which they come straight through 
to be capable of a beauty that eclipses all the lliin nias([ucrudc, and conceive a disgust 
which liis hands have done, uU W'liich human j at the indigence of nature : Rousseau, Mira- 
bands lia\’c ever done. beau, Charles Fox, Napoleon, Byron, ^and 

Well, wo are all tlie cliildren of genius, | I could easily add names nearer home, of 
‘*'i.he children of virtue, — and fed their in- j raging riders, who drive their .steeds so hard, 
spiralions in our happier hours. Is not in the violence of living to forget its illusion : 
every man sometimes a radical in politic.s? tlicy would know the worst, and tread the. 
Men arc conservatives when they arc least floor.s of hell. 'J’hc licrocs of ancient and 
vigorous, or when they .are most liiMinons. modern fame, Cinioti, 'J’hcmi.stocles, Alci- 
Thcy are conservatives after dinner, or before ! Liades, Alexander, Caesar, have treated life 
taking their rest ; when they .arc sick or | and fortune as a game to be well and skil- 
nged : in the morning, or when their irUcl- [ fully idayed, but the .stake not to be so 
lect or their conscience has been aroused, j v.alucd but that any time it could be held as 
when they hear music, or when tl!«^:y read ; a trifle light as air, and thrown up. Cisesar^ 
poetry, they are radicals. 1 n the circle of j Ju.^-t before the battle of Pliarsalia, discourses 
the rankest tories that could be eolicctod in | with ilic h’.gyptian priest, concerning the 
England, Old or New, let a powerful and j fountains of the Nile, and offens to quit the 
stimulating intellect, a man of great heart ! army, the empire, and Cleopatra, if he will 
and mind, act on them, and very quickly show him tho.se mysterious sources, 
these frozen conservators will yield to the I'lie s;imo nmgnaniniity shows itself in 
friendly influence, these l)opelc.ss will begin our social relations, in the puLference, 
to hope, these hater.s will begin to love, namely, which each man gives to the 
these immovable statues will begin to .spin society of .superiors over that of his equals, 
and revolve. I cannot help recalling llio fine All that a man has, will he give for right 
anecdote w-hich WarLon relates of Ihshop relations with liis mates. All that he has', 
Berkeley, w^hen ho w'as preparing to leave will he give for an erect demeanour in 
England, with his plan of planting the gos- every comp.any and on each occasion.* He 
pel among llic American .savages. " J.ord aims at such things as his neighbours 
Bathurst told me that tlie members of the I prize, and gives his days and nights, his 
Scriblerus club, being met at bis house .at j talents and' liis heart, to strike a good 
dinner, they ngrccil to rally Berkeley, who ! stroke, to acquit himself in all men’s sight 
was also his guest, qu his scheme at Bcr- j as a man. The con.sideration of an eminent 
mudas, Berkeley, having listened to the citizen, of a noted merchant, of a man of ' 
many lively things they liatl to say, begged ' hiark in his profession ; naval and military 
to be heard in his turn, and displayed hi.s j honour, a general's commission, a marshal’s 
plan with such an astonishing and animating baton, a ducal coronet, the laurel of poets, 
fgyee of eloquence and cnihusinsm, that they and, anyhow procured, the aeknowledg- 
"werc struck dumb, and, after some pause, ment of eminent merit, have this lustre for 
rose up all together with earnestness, cx- each candidate, that they enable him to 
claiming,^ ‘ Ixt u;; set out with him imme- walk erect and unashamed, in the presence 
diately.’ " Men in all w^jys arc better iban of some persons, before whom he felt him- 
tbey seem. Th^v like ilattciy for the mo- self inferior. Having raised himself to this 
ment, but thd'r know the truth for their rank, having established his equality with 
own. It is a foolish cowardice which keeps class after class, of thoai with whom he 
us from trusting them, and speaking to them would live well, he still finds certain others, 
rude truth. Tliey resent your honesty for before whom he cannot possess himself, 
an instant, they will thr^nk you for it always, because they have somewhat fairer, some- 
what is itnve heartily wish of each other? wliat grander, somewhat purer, which ex- 
Is it to be pleased and flattered ? No, but torts homage of him. Is his ambition: 
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jiure? then, will his laurels and his posses- 
sions seem worthless : instead of avoiding 
these men who make his fine gold dim, he 
will cast all behind him, and seek their 
society only, woo and embrace this his 
humiliation and mortification, until he shall 
know why his eye sinks, his voice is husky, ' 
and his brilliant talents arc paralyzed in ' 
this presence. He is sure that the soul 
which gives the lie to all tilings will tell ; 
none. His constitution will not mislead 
him. If it cannot carry itself as it ougiit, 
high and unmatchablc in the presence of 
any man, if the secret oracles whoso whisper 
makes the sweetness and dignity of his life 
do here witlidraw and accompany him no 
longer, it is time to undervalue what he lias 
valued, to dispossess himself of what lie has 
acquired, and with Cresar to take in his 
hand the army, the empire, and Cleoj^alra, 
and say, “All these will I rdimiuish, if you 
will show me the fountains of the Nile." 
Dear to us arc those who love us ; llie swift 
nioraeiits w-c spend w-ith them arc a com- 
pensation for a great deal of misery ; they 
enlarge our life but dearer are those who 
reject us as umvorthy, for they add anolhor 
hie : they build a heaven before us, whereof 
we had not dreamed, and thereby supjily 
to us' new powers out of llie recesses of the 
spirit, and urge us to new and umillcmpted 
performances. 

As every man at heart wishes the best 
and not tnferior society, wishes to be con- 
victed of his error, and to come to him.self, 
so he wishes that the same healing shonki 
not stop in his ihougbt, but should pene- 
trate his will or active jiower. I'lic selfish 
man suffers more from his selfishncKs, than 
he from whom tliat selfishness withholds 
some important benefit. What he most 
wishes is to be lifted to sonic higher plat- 
form, that he may see beyond his present 


fes.s, that our being docs not flow through 
them, Wc desire to be made great, we 
desire to be touche^ with thrft lire which 
shall command thi.s ice to stream, and make 
! our existence a benefit. If therefore we 
■ start objections to your project, O friend of 
the slave, or friend of the poor, or of the 
race, uudor.sLaiid well, that it is because we 
wish to Alive you to drive us into your 
measures. Wo wisli to hear ourselves con- 
futed. Wc arc haiinted witli a belief that 
you have a secret, Ml>ch it would highliest 
advantage ns to learn, .and we would force 
you to impart it to us, though it should 
bring us to pris«»ii, or to wor.se extremity. 

Nothing shall warp me from the belief, 
that every man is a lover of truth. There is 
no inirc lie, no pure malignity in nature, Thd*'’ 
entert:unmenlof thepro])osiliou of depravity 
is the last iirolligacy and profanalion. There 
is no scepticism, no athei.sm, but tliat, Could 
it be received into common Ijclief, suicide 
would unpeople the planet. It lias had a 
name to live in .some dogmatic theology, but 
each man’s innocence and liis real liking of 
lii.s neighbour have kept it a dead letter. J 
remember standing at tlie ])olls one day, 
when the anger of the political contest gave 
a ccrlaiii grimness to tlie faces of the inde- 
]X!ndeut electors, and a good man at my side 
looking on the people, remarked, “1 am 
satisfied th;it the largest ]):irt of those men, 
on eillier .side, moan to vote right." I sup- 
po.se, considerate oljservcr.s looking at the 
masses of men, in llieir lilameless, and in 
their equivocal actions, w’ill assent, that in 
spite of selfishness and frivolity, the general 
purpose ill the great number of persons is 
fidelity. I'iie reason why uny one refuses 
his assent to your opinion, or his aid to your 
benevolent design, is in you : he refuses to 
acei^pt you as a bringcr of truth, because, 
though you think you have it, he feels that 


fear the transalpine good, so that his fear, 
his coldness, Ins custom, may be broken up 
■like fj;agment.s of ice, melted and carried, 
away in the great stream of good-will. Do 
you ask my aid ? I also wish to be a bene- 
factor., I wish more to be a benefactor and 
Servant, than yoil wish to be served by me, 
and surely the greatest good fortune that 
could befall me is precisely to bo so moved 
by you that I should say, ‘ Take me and all 
nitne, and use me and mine freely to your 
ends 1 ' for, I could not say it, otherwise 
than because a great enlargement had come 
to my heart ancf mind, which made me 
SUperiof to my fortunes. Here we are 
mralyzed with fear ; we hold on to our j 
little properties, house and land, office and 
money, for the bread which they have in ! 
our experience yielded us, although we con- 


you have it mu. You liavc not given him 
the authentic sign. • 

If it were worth while to run into details 
I this general doctrine of the latent but ever- 
soliciting Spirit, it would be ca.sy to adduce 
j illustration in particulars of a man’s equality 
! to the church, of his equality to llie state- ^ 
I and of his equality to every other man. It 
is yet in all men's memory, that, a few years 
ago, the liberal churches complained, that 
the Calvinistic church denied to them the 
name of Christian. I Ihijik the complaint 
was confession : a religious ‘Church would 
not complain. A religious man like Behmen, 
Fox, or Swedenborg is not irritated by want- 
ing the sanction of the church, but the church 
feels the accusation oJhis presence and belief. 

It only needs that a just man should walk 
in our streets, to ij^iake it appear how pitiful 
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and inartificial a contrivance is our legisla* 
tion. The man whose part is taken, and 
who does not wait for ^society in anything, 
has a po^yer which society cannot choose but 
feel. The familiar experiment, called the 
hydrostatic paradox, in which a capillary 
column of water balances the ocean, is a 
symbol of the relation of one man to the 
whole family of men. 'I'he M ise li'andamis, 
on hearing the lives of Socrates, Pythagoras, 
and Diogenes read, "judged them to be 
great men every wajt; excepting, that they 
were loo much subjected to the reverence of 
the laws, which to second and authori/e, 
true virtue must abate vc«/ much of its 
original vigour." 

And as a man is crpial to the church, and 
equal to the state, so he is txpial to every 
other man. The disparities of power in men 
arc superficial ; and all frank and searching 
conversation, in which a man lays himself 
open to his brother, apprises each of their 
radical unity. ^V'hcn two persons sit and 
conver.se in a thoroughly good understaml- 
ing, the remark is .sure to be mark;, See how 
we have disputed about ^vo^ds ! J .et a clear, 
apprehensive mind, sticli as every mn^i knows 
among his friends, converse w ith llio most 
commanding poetic genius, I thuik, it would 
appear that there was no inequality such as 
men fancy between them ; lliat a perfeci 
understanding, a like receiving, a like per- 
ceiving, abolished differences, and the poet 
would confess, that his creative imaginalion 
gave him no deep advantage, but only the 
superficial one, that he could express him- 
self, and the other could not ; that his ad- 
vantage was a knack, ^Yhich might impose 
on indolent men, but could not impose on 
lovers of truth ; for they know the tax of! 
talent, or, what a price of greatness the j 
powder of exjHX'ssion too often pays. 1 be- j 
lievc it is tlie conviction of the purest men, 
that the net amount of man and man docs 1 
not much vary. Kaclj is incomparably supc- j 
ridr to his companion in soim; kiculty. His ; 
want of skill in other directions has added to j 
his fitness for his own w ork. Each seems : 
to have some compensation yielded to him : 
.M his infirmity, and c\ery hinderance ope- 1 
rates as a concentration of his force. 

These and the like experiences intimate, | 
that man stands in strict connection with a 
higher fact never yet manifested. There is 
power over and^>ehind us, and we are the 
channels of il6' comiminicrdions. We seek 
to say thus and so, and over our head some 
spirit sits, which contradicts what we say. 
We would persuade our fellow to this or 
that ; another self within our eyes dissuades 
him. That%hich we keep back, this reveals. 
In vain we compose our faces and our words ; 


it holds uncontrollable communication with 
the enemy, and he answers civilly to us, but 
believes the spirit. We exclaim, ‘There's a 
traitor in the house ! ’ but at last it appears 
that he is the true man, and I am the traitor. 
I'liis open channel to the highest life is the 
first and last reality, so subtle, so quiet, yet 
so tenacious, that although I have never ex- 
pressed the truth, and aUhougli I have never 
heard the expression of it from any other, I 
know that the whole truth is here for me. 
W'hat if I cannot answer your questions ? I 
am not pained that I cannot frame .a reply 
! to the question, What is the operation we 
call I’rovidcnco ? There lies the unspoken 
I tiling, present, omnipresent. Every time we 
! converse, we seek to translate it into speech, 
j hut whether we hit, or whether we miss, we 
' have the fact. Isvciy discourse is an ap- 
proximate answer \ but It is of .small conse-. 
(luence, that we do not get it into verbs and 
nouns, whilst it abides for contemplation 
I for ever. 

I If the auguries of the prophesying heart 
.sh.all make themselves good in time, the man 
Lwlio shall be born, whose advent men and 
1 events prcp.arc and foreshow, is one who 
I oliall enjoy his connection with a higher life, 
with tlie Mian w ithin man ; shall destroy dis- 
trust by his trust, shall use his native but 
forgotten mcrlhods, shall not take counsel of 
tlcslT and blood, but sliall rely on the Law 
alive and beautiful, which worlcs over our 
heads and under our feet. Pitilest;, it avails 
itself of our success, when we obey it, and 
of our ruin, when we contravene it. Men 
are all secret believers in it, else, the word 
"justice" would have no meaning; they 
believe Lliat the best is the true ; that right 
is dune at last ; or chaos would come. It 
upwards actions after their nature, and not 
after the design of the agent. ‘Work,' it 
saith to man, ‘ in every liour, paid or unpaid, 
see only that thou w'^ork, and thou canst not 
escape the reward : whether thy work be fine 
or coarse, planting corn or writing epics, so 
only it be honest work, done to thine own 
approbation, it shall earn a reward to the 
senses as well as to the thought : no matter 
how often defeated, you arft born to victory. 
The reward of a tiling well done is to have 
done it.' <- 

As soon as a man is wonted to look be- 
yond surfaces, and to sec liow this high will 
prevails without an exception or an interval, 
he settles himself into serenity. He can 
already rely on the lawS of gravity, that 
every stone will fall where it is due ; the 
good globe is faithful, and carries us securely 
through the celestial spaces, anxious or re- 
signed : we need not interfere to help it 
on, and he will learn, one day, the mild 
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lesson, they teach, that our own orbit is all 
our task, and we need not assist the admini- 
stralion of the universe. Do not be so im- 
patient to set the town right concerning the 
unfounded pretensions atid the false reputn- 
tion of certain men of standing. They are 
labouring harder to set the town right con- 
cerning themselves, and will certainly suc- 
ceed. Suppress for a few days your criticism 
on the insufllcieiicy of this or that teacher or 
experimenter, and he will have demonstrated 
his insufficiency to all men’s eyes. In like 
manner, let a man fall into the divine cir- 
cuits, and he is enlarged. Obedience to his 
genius is tlie only liberating influence. We* 
wish to escape from subjcclion, and a sense 
t)f inferiority, —and we make self-denying 
ordinances, \vc drink water, we eat grass, 
wm refuse llic laws, we go to jail ; it is all in 
vain ; only by obedience to his genius ; only 
by the froe.st activity in the way constitutional 
lo him, does an angel sccni to arit,e before 
a man, and lead him l)y the Jiand out of all 
Ihe wards of llie prison, 


Tliat wliich befits us, imbosomed in beauty 
and wonder as we arc, is checrrulncss rind 
courage, and the endeavour to* realize our 
aspirations, Tlie life of man is the true ro- 
mance, which, when it is valiantly conducted, 
will yield tlio imagination a higher joy than 
any ficlioi). All around us, what powers 
are wrappe<l up under the coarse mattings 
of custom, ^ind all wonder prevented. It is 
so wonderful to our neurologists that a man 
can see without his eyes, that it does not 
occur to tliem, that it <s just as wonderful, 
that lie should sec with them ; and that is 
ever the dilfcrcnce between the wi.se and the 
unwise : the lalA'r wonders at what is im- 
usii:il, llic wi.se man wonders at the usual. 
Shall not the heart which has received SO 
much, trust the Powi’r by which it lives?' 
May it not quit other leadings, and listen to 
the Soul that has guided it so gently, and 
taught it so much, secure that the future 
will be wonliy of llie r.i d? 
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I. 

USES OF GRKAT MF.M. 

Il’ is natural to believe in great men. If ihe 
companions of our childhood should turn 
out to be heroes, and their contfilion regal, 
it would not surprise us. All mythology 
opens with demigods, and the circiiinslanc.; 
is high and poetic ; that is, their gmiiu.s is 
paramount. In the IcgcMuls of the Gaulam.i, 
the first men ate the earth, and found it 
deliciously sweet. 

Nature seems lo exist for the excellent. 
The world is upheld by the veracity of good 
men ; they make the earth wholesome. 
They who lived with them found life glad 
and nutritious. Life is sweet and tolerable 
only in our beliefSn such society ; and actu- 
ally, or ideally, we manage to live with 
superiors. Wc caW our children and our 
kuids by their names. Their names arc 
wrought into the verbs of language, their 
W'orks and effigies are in our "hou.se.s, and 
every circumstance of the day recalls an 
aimcdotc of them.* 

The search after the great men is the 
dream of youth, and the most serious occu- 
pation of manhood. Wc travel into foreign 
parts to find his worlcs,— if possible, to gel a 
glimpse of him. ■ I3ut we arc put off with 


fortune instead. You say, the English are 
jiractical ; the Germans arc hospitable ; in 
Valem ia, the cliniafe is ckdicious ; nnd in the 
hill.s of the Sacramento, there is gold for the 
gathering. Yc.s, but I do not travel lo find 
comfortaljle, rich, and hospitable people, or 
; clear sky, or ingots that cost loo much. But 
j if there were any magnet ih.at w-ould point 
I to the countries and houses where are the 
. })er5ons who are intrinsically rich and power- 
ful, I would sell all, and buy it, and put 
myself on the road to-day, 

d'he race goes with us on llicir credit. 
The knowledge that in<hc city is a man who 
^ invented the railroad, raises the credit of all 
the citizens. But enormous populations, if 
they be beggars, are disgusting, like moving 
chcc.se, like hills of ants, or of fleas,— the 
more, the worse. 

Our religion is the love and clicrishing of 
these patrons. The gods of fable arc the 
shining moments of great men.; We run all 
our vcs.sels into ou* mould. Our colossal 
theologies of Judaism; ChriW^m, Buddhism, 
Mahometism, arc the nccessS^y and struc- 
tural action of the human mind. The student 
of history is like a man going into a ware- 
house to Imy cloths or carpets. He fancies 
he has a new article. * If he go to the factory, 
he shall find that his new stuff ftill repeats 
the scrolls and rosettes which arc found 
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on the interior walls of the pyramids of 
Thebes. Our theism is the purification of 
the human mind. Man can paint , or make, 
or think nothing but man. He lidicves that 
the gredt material elements had their origin 
from his thought. And our philosopliy finds 
one essence collected or distributed. 

If now wc proceed to inquire into the kinds 
of service we derive from others, let us be 
warned of the danger of modern studies, 
and begin low enou»;h. Wc must not con- 
tend against love, or deny the substantial 
existence of other people. 1 know not what 
would happen to us, IVe have social 
strengths. Our affection towards others 
creates a sort of vantage or purchase which 
nothing will supply, i can do that by an- 
other which I ainnot do alone. 1 can say 
to you what I cannot first say to myself. 
Other men are lenses through which wc read 
our own minds, liacli man seeks those of 
different quality from Iiis own, and sucli as 
are good of tlicir kind ; that is, he seeks 
other men, and the othemt. I'lie stronger 
the nature, the more it is reactive. Let us 
have the quality pure. A little gciKus let u-s 
Icstve alone. A main difference betwixt men 
is, whether they attend their own affair ornot. 
Man is that noljle endogenous plant which 
ows, like the palm, from within outward, 
is own affair, though impos.sible to others, 
lie can open u ilh celerity and in .sport. It 
is easy to sugar to bo sweet, and to nitre to 
be salt. We take a great deal of pains to 
waylay and entrap that wliicli of itself will 
fill! into our hands. I count him a great 
man who inhabits a higher sphere of thought, 
into which other men rise with labour and 
difficulty ; he has but to open his eyes to sec 
things in a true light, and in large relations ; 
whilst they must make painful corrcclioii.s, 
and keep a vigilant eye on many sources of 
error. His service to us is of like sort. It 
costs a beautiful person no exertion to ]>nint 
her image on our eyes ; yet how .splendid is | 
that benefit ! It costs uo more for a wise j 
soul to convey his quality to other men. j 
And every one can do his best thing easiest. 

dc vioyms, beancoup d'ejfct” lie is 
^at who is what he is from nature, and , 
who never reminds us of others. I 

But he must be related to ns, .and our life | 
receive from him some promise of cxplana- | 
tion. I cannot I'dl what' I would know ; but 
I have obsevvU' there are persons who, in 
their character and actions, answer questions 
which I have not skill to put. One man 
answers some question which none of his 
contemporaries put, ti^d is isolated. The 
past and ft;tssing religions and philosophies 
ftnswer some other question. Certain men 


affect us as rich posdbiJitie.i;, but helpless to 
themselves and to their times, — the sport, 
perhaps, of some instinct that rules in the 
air ; — they do not speak to oiir want. But 
the great .arc near ; wc know them at sight. 
They satisfy expectation, and fall into place. 
What is good is effective, generative ; makes 
for itself room, food, and allies. A sound 
apple produces seed, — a hybrid does not. 
Is a man in his place, lie is constructive, 
fertile, magnetic, inundating armies with 
his purpose, wliich is tlnis e.xccuted. The 
river makes its own shores, and each legiti- 
mate idea makes its own channels and wcl- 
I come, — har\’ests for food, institutions fui 
' c.vpression, Weapons to fight with, and dis- 
! cij^cs to explain it. The tiue artist has the 
planet for his pedestal ; the adventurer, after 
years of strife, has nothing broader than Ins 
own shoes. 

Our common discourse respects two kinds 
of use or .service from .superior men. Direct 
giving is agreeable to the early belief of men ; 
direct giving of in.aterial or metaphysical aidi 
,ns of hc.alth, eternal youth, fine senses, arts 
cf healing, magical power, and prophecy. 
I'hc boy believes there is a teacher who can 
sell him wisdom. Churches believe in inir 
putccl merit. But, in strictness, we are not 
much cognizant of direct serving. , Man is 
endogenous, and education is liis unfolding. 
'I he aid we have from others is mcchanica!,’ 
compared with the discoveries of nature iti 
us. ^Vhat is thus learned is defighlful in 
the doing, and the effect remains. Right 
ethics arc central, and go from the soul out- 
ward. Gift is contrary to the law of the 
universe. .Senang others is serving us. X 
lULLSt .absolve me to myself. * Mind thy 
affair,’ says the spirit: — ‘coxcomb, would 
you meddle uilh the skies, or with other 
people?' Indirect service is left. Men have 
a pictorial or representative quality, and 
serve us in the intellect. Behmen and 
Swedenborg saw that things were repre- 
sentative. Men are also representative ; 
first, of things, and secondly, of ideas, ■ 

As plants convert the minerals into food 
for animals, so each man converts some raw 
material in nature to hum.m use. The in:* 
venters of fire, electricity, magnetism, iroor' 
lead, glass, linen, silk, cotton ; the makers 
of tools , the inventor of decimal notation ; 
the geometer ; the engineer ; the musician,- 
— severally make an ca.sy way for all, through 
unknown and impossible confusions. Each 
man is, by secret liking, cAmected with some 
district of nature, whose agent and inter- 
preter he is, as Linn.'eus, of plants ; Huber, 
of bees ; Fries, of lichens ; Van Mons, oC 
]5ears ; Dalton, of atomic forms ; Euclid, o£ 
lines ; Newton, of fluxions. 
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A nian is ^ centre for nature, running out firmament : the cliemic lump arrives at the 
threads of relation through everything, fluid plant, and grows ; arrives at the quadruped, 
and solid, material and elemental. The and walks ; arrives at the man,»and thinks, 
earth rolls ; every clod and stone comes to I 3 ut also the const! fUency determines the 
the meridian: so every organ, function, vote of the representative. He is not only 
acid, crystal, grain of dust, has its relation rcprcsonlative, but participant. Like can 
to the brain. It waits long, but its turn j only be known by like. The reason why he 
comes. Each plant has its parasite, and I knows about them is, that he is of them; 
each created thing its lover and poet. Justice j he has ju^t come out of nature, or from 
has already been done to steam, to iron, to i being a ]iart of that tiling. Animated chlo- 
vvood, to coal, to loadstone, to iodine, to | vine knows of cblorino, and incarnate zinc, 
corn, and cotton ; but how few materials of zinc. Their qualR'i makes his career ; 
are yet used by our arts! 'I'ho mass of and he can variously ]iiiblish their virtues, 
creatures and of qualities arc still hid and because they compose him. Man, made of 
e>:pcctant. It would seem as if each wailed, the dust of the^world, docs not forget his 
like the enchanted princess in firiry talcs, for origin; and all that is yet inanimate will 
a destined liuman deliverer. Each must be one day SjX'ak and rea.son. Unpublished 
disenchanted, and walk forth to the day in nature will have its whole st:erct told. ShalL 
human shape. In the history of discovery, we .say that (piartz mountains will pulverize 
the ripe and latent truth seems to have innumerable \VorncrsAh>n Luchs, and Beau- 
nisliioncd a brain for itself. A magnet must monts ; uiul the laboratory of the atmosphere 
be made man, in some Gilbert, or Sweden- holds in solution I know not W'hat Berzeliuses 
borg, or Oersted, before the general mind andDavys? 

can conic to entertain its powers. I’lius, wc sit by the fire, and take hold ou 

If wc limit ourselves 10 the first advan- the polc.s of the earth. l'hi.s t/uiisi ornni- 
tages ; — a sober grace adliercs to the mineral presence supplies the imbecility of our con- 
and botanic kingdoms, which, in the highest dilion, »n one of those coKvjiial ilay.s, when 
moments, comes up as the charm of nature, heaven and earth meet and adorn each other, 
— tlie glitter of the spar, the surencss of it seems a povvriy that wo can only spend 
affinity, the veracity of angles. Light and it once ; we wish for a thousand head.s, a 
darkness, heat and cold, hunger and food, thousand bodies, that wc might celebrate its 
sweet, and sour, solid, liquid, and gas, circle immense beauty in many ways and places, 
us round in a wrcalli of pleasures, and, by Is this fancy? Well, iji good faith, we are 
their agre^^ablc quarrel, beguile the day of multiplied by our proxies. How easily we 
life. The eye repeats every day the first adopt their labours ! Every ship that comes 
eulogy on things, — “ He saw that they were to America got its chart from Columbus, 
good,” We know W'here to find them ; .and Every novel is a debtor to Homer. Every 
these performers are relished all the more, carpenter wlio .shaves with a forcplanc bor- 
after a little experience of tlic pretending rows the genius of a forgotten inventor, 
races. Wc are entitled, also, to higher ad- Life is giit all round with a zodiac of sciences, 
vantages- Somctliiiig is wanting to science, the contribnlion.s of men who have perished 
until it has been humanized. 'I'hc Uible of to add their point of light to our sky. Engi- 
logarithms is one thing, and its vital play necr, broker, jurist, physician, moralist, Ihco- 
in botany, music, optics, and architecture, logian, and every 11 urn, inasimieli as ho has 
another. There are advancements to num- any science, is a define;- and map-maker of 
bers, anatomy, architecture, astronomy, little the lalitude.s and longitudes of our condition, 
suspected at first, when, by union with intel- *'i’hcse road-makers on every hand enrich us. 
lectandwill, they ascend into the life, and reap- Wc must extend the area of life, and mul- 
pcar in conversation, charactci , and polities, liply our relations. Wc are as much gainers 

But this comes later. Wc speak now only by finding a new property in the old earth, 
of our acquaintance with them in their own as by acquiring a new planet, 
sphere, and the waj in which they seem to We arc too passive in the reception of 
fascinate and draw to them some genius wlio these material or semi-material aids. Wc 
occupies himself with one thing, all his life must not be sacks ai^ji stomachs. To ascend 
long. The possibility of interpretation lies one stej), — wc arc bettor sci^gd through pur 
in the identity of the observer with the ob- sympathy. Activity is conuf^us. Look- 
s^ved. Each matepal thing has its celestial ing where others look, and conversing with 
sme ; has its translation, through humanity, the same things, w-e catch the charm which 
into the spiritual and necessary sphere, where lured them. Napoleon said, “ You must 
U plays a part as indestructible as any other, not light too often \vi;h one enemy, or you' 
And to these, their ends, all things continu- will teach him all your art of wr#.” Talk 
ally ascend. The gases gather to the solid much witli any man of vigorous mind, and 
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we acquire very fast the habit of looking at 
things in the same light, and, on each occur- 
rence, wc awlicipale his thought. 

Men are helpful thrijiigh the intellect and 
the affections. Other hc][i, I find a false 
appearance. If you affect to give me bread 
and fire, I perceive that I pay for it the full 
price, and at last it leaves me as it found 
me, neitlier better nor worse : bu^ all mental 
and moral force is a positive good. It goes 
out from you, whether you will or not, and 
profits me whom y^p never thought of. I 
cannot even hear of personal vigour of any 
kind, great jjower of performance, wilhout 
fresh resolution. Wo arc ey,iii]oiis of all that 
man cati do. Cecil’s saying of Sir W'altcr 
Raleigh, " I know that he can toil lorriljly,” 
Ls an clcetric touch. So are Clarendon’s 
portraits, — of Hampden; " who was of an 
iuchkitry and vigilance not to bo tired out or 
wearied by the most laborious, and of parts 
not to be imposed ou by tlie most subtle 
and sharp, and of a personal courage equal 
to his best parts, '’--of I'alklaml; ’’who was 
so severe an achu'cr of trutli, that lie could 
as easily have given himself leave to steal, 
as to dissemble.'’ cannot readbdutarcli, 
without a tingling of the Idood ; ami I ac- 
cept the saying of the Chinese Mencius ; 
"A sage is the instructor of a lanidrcd ages. 
When tlie mariners of Loo are Iieard of, the 
stupid become intcliigcut, and the wavering, 
determined.” 

This is the moral of biograi)hy ; yet it is 
hard for departed men to touch the quick 
like our own companions, whose names 
may not last as hnig. What is lie wliom I 
never think of ? wliilst in every .solitude .are 
those who succour our genius, and stimulate 
us ill wonderful manners, 'riierc is a power 
in love to divine another’.s destiny belter 
than that other can, and, by heroic im- 
courngements, hold him to his task. What 
has friendshij) so signal as its sublime at- 
traction to whatcvtjr virtue is in us? Wo 
will never more think clicaply of our.sclvcs, 
or of life. Wc are piqued to some purpose,' 
and the industry of the diggers on the rail- 
road will not again sliamc\is. 

Under this iiead, too, falls that homage, 
very pure, as T lliiuk, which all mnks pay 
to the hero of the day, fi-om Coruilanns and 
Gracchus, down to Pitt, Lafayette, Welling- 
ton, Webster, Lnmarlyic. Hear the shouts 
in the .street L t'Hio people cannot see liini 
enough, 'WfCy deliglit in a man. Here is 
a head and a trunk ! What a front ! what 
eyes ! Atlanlcan sliouldersi and the whole 
carriage licroic, with equal iiiwaixi force to 
guide the great macli^ne ! I’Jiis pleasure of 
full exprA^sion to that which, in tlicir jirivate 
•experience, i.s usually cramped and ob- 


structed, runs, also, much higher, and is tlie 
secret of the reader'.s jov in literary genius. 
Nothing is kept back. There is fire enougli 
to fuse the mountain of ore. Shakspearc's 
principal merit may be conveyed, in saying 
that he, of all men, best understands the 
Knglish language, and can say what he will. 
Yet these unchoked channels and floodgates 
of expression are only health or fortunate 
constitution, Shakspearc's name suggests 
other and purely intellectual benefits. 

Senates and sovereigns liavo no compli- 
ment, with their mctkils, swords, and ar- 
morial coats, like the addressing to a 
human being thouglits out of a certain 
height, and presupposing his intelligence, 
'riiis honour, which is possible in persona? 
intercourse scarcely twice in a lifetime, 
genius prs-pcUially pays ; contented, if now 
and then, in a cenlury, the proffer is ai;- 
ccpled. I'lie indicators of the values of 
matter arc degraded to a sort of cooks ami 
confectioners, oil tlie appearance of the in- 
dicators of ideas. Genius is the naturalist 
or geograp-hor of the supersensible regions, 
amt draws their map; and, by acqtuiinliug 
us willi new fields of activity, cools our 
affection for the old. These are at once 
accepted as the reality, of which the world 
we h.ave conversed with is the sliow. 

We go to the gymnasimii and the swim- 
nirng-.si:liool to sec llic poucr and beauty 
of the body ; there is the like pleasure, and 
a higher benefit, from wilticssingciitellcctual 
feats of all kinds ; as, feats of memory, of 
mathematical combination, great power ot 
abstraction, the transmiiting.s of the imagi- 
nation, even vensalility, and concentration, 
as thc.se acts expose the invisible ^organs 
and members of ilic mind, which respond, 
monibcr for member, to the pans of the 
body. For, we thus enter a new gymnasium, 
and learn to choose men by their truest marks, 
taught, with Plato, "to choose those who 
can, without aid from the eyes, or any other 
sense, proceed to truth and to being.” Fore- 
most among these activities arc the sumraer- 
.saults, spells, and resurrections wrought by 
the imagination. When wakes, a man 
seems to multiply ten times or a thousand 
times his force. It opens the delicious sense 
of indeterminate .size, and inspires an auda- 
cious mental liabit. We are as clastic as 
the gas of gunpowder, and a sentence in a 
book, or a w'ord dropped in conversation, 
sets free our fancy, and instantly our heads 
are bathed with galaxici; and our feet tread 
the floor of the Pit. And this benefit is 
real, because w’c are entitled to these en- 
largements, and, once having passed the 
bounds, shall never again be quite the 
miserable pedants we were. 
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The high, functions of the intellect are so 
allied, that some imaginative power usu- 
iUly appears in all eminent minds, even 
in arithmeticians of the first class, but espe- 
cially in meditative men of an intuitive 
habit of thought Tliis class serv'c us, so 
th.at they have the perception of identity ' 
and the perception of reaction. The eyes ! 
of Plato, Shakspearo, Swedenborg, Goethe, 
never shut on either of these law.?. Tlic 
perception of these laws is a kind of meter 
of the mind. Little minds are little, through 
failure to see them. 

Even these feasts have their surfeit. Our 
delight in reason degenerates into idolatry 
of llic herald. Especially when a mind of 
powerful method has instructed men, wc 
lind the examples of oppression. 'Phe 
dominion of Aristotle, the Ptolemaic astro- 
nomy, the credit of laither, of Dacon, of 
Locke, — in religion, the hi.story of hierar- 
chies, of saints, and the sects which have 
taken the name of each founder, arc in 
point. Ala.s ! every man i.s such a victim. 
The imbecility of men is always inviting the 
impudence of power. I t i.s the delight of 
vulgar talent to dazzle and to bliml llic 
beholder. But true genius seeks to defend 
us from itself. True genius will not im- 
l>ovorislj, but will liberate, and .add new 
senses. If a wise man should apjicar in 
our village, he would create, in those ^vho 
conversed \vith him, a new consciousness of 
wealth, 1)]4 opening their eyes to unpliservcd 
advantages ; he would establish a sense of 
immovable equality, calm us with assur- 
ances that wc could not be cheated ; as 
every one would discern the checks and 
guaranties of condition. 'I'ho rich woviUl 
see their mistakes and poverty, the poor 
their escapes and their resources. 

_ But Nature brings .all this about in due 
time. Rotation is her remedy. 'I'hc soul 
is impatient of masters, and eager for 
change. Housekeepers say of a domestic 
who has been valuable, Siic had lived willi, 
me long enough. We arc Icndencie.s, or 
rather, symptoms, and none of us com- 
plete. We touch and go, .and sip the foam 
of many lives. • Rotation is the law of 
nature. When nature removes a great man, 
people explore the korizon for a successor ; 
but none comes, and none will. His class 
is extinguished with him. lu some otlua- 
and quite different field, the next man will 
appear ; not |effcrson, not Franklin, but now 
a great salesman ^ilicn a road-contractor ; 
then a student of fishes; then a buffalo- 
hunting explorer ; or a semi-savage Western 
general. Thus wc make a stand against 
our rougher masters ; but against the best 
Hhere is a finer remedy. The power which 
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they communicate is not theirs.. When 
are exalted by ideas, we do not owe this to 
Plato, but to the idea, to whioii also Plato 
was debtor. • 

I must not forget that wc have a special 
debt to a .single cl.as.s. Life is a scale of 
degrees. Between rank and rank of our 
great men arc wide intervals, Manlcind 
liavc, in a^I ages, attached themselves to a 
few persons, who, either by the quality of 
that idea they embodied, or by the largeness 
of llieir rece[Hion, wei'fc; entitled to the posi- 
tion of leaders and lawgivers. I’hesc teach 
us the qualities of primary nature, — admit 
us to the coiislivuion of things. Wc swim 
day by day on a river of dchision.s, .and arc 
effectually amused willi hoirscs and towns 
in the air, of which the jucii about us artf*^ 
dupes. But life s a sincerity. In lucid in- 
tervals we say, ' T.ot there Ijc an entrance 
opened for me into realities ; I have worn 
the fool's cap too long.’ We will know the 
meaning of our cconomie.s and politics. 
Give us the cipher, and, if persons and 
lliings are score.s of a eele.s(ial music, let us 
reacl off the straiii.s. We have been cheated 
of our fbason ; yet there have been .sane 
men, who enjoyed a ricli and related exist- 
I ence. What they know, tliey know for us. 

, Witlj each new mind, a new secret of nature 
Iran.spircs ; nor can the Bible be closed, until 
the last great nmu is born. 'Phese men cor- 
rect the delirium of the animal spirits, make 
us considerate, and ciig.ige u.s to new .aini.s 
and powers, 'i he veneration of mankind 
selects these for the highe.st pl.icc. Witness 
the multitude of slatue.s, pjiclures, and 
memorials which recall their gen iu.s in every 
city, village, bouse, and ship : — 

“ Ever ilicir pliantoins ru-ise hefa-c us, 

Our loftier brothers, hut one in Ijlood ; 

At bed and tliey lord it o’er us, 

WitJi looks of bc.'iuly, .and words of good.'* 

How to illustrate tltc distinctive licnefit of 
ideas, ilte. .service ronth^recl by tliose who in- 
troduee moral Imllis into thegcncr.al mind? 

1 am leagued, in all my living, with a per- 
petual tariff of i)nce.s. If I work in my 
garden and iiaine an applc-trce, T nm well 
enough entertained, and could continue 
indefinitely in the like occupation. But it 
comes to mind that a day is gone, and 1 
have got this precious nothing (lone. I go 
to Boston or New i?ork, and run up aiul 
dowji on my affair.s : tliey sped, but .so 
is the day. I am vexed by tli^ recollection 
of thi.'j price I have ]iaid for a trifling ad- 
vantage. I remember the cTauc, Dn 
which whoso sal should liave his desire, bill 
a piece of llic skin w.t.s gone for every wish. 

I go to a convention of philanthropists. Do 
what I can, 1 cannot keep iny eyes off the 
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clock. But if there should appear in the goes joyfully through life, ignorant of the 
company some gentle soul who knows little ruin, and incapable of seeing it, thoughall 
of persons pr parties, of Carolina or Cuba, the world point their finger at it every day, 
but who announces a In.w that disposes these The tyorthlcss and offensive members oi 
particulars, and so certifies me of the equity society, whose existence is a social pest, ia 
which checkmates every fidse player, bank- variably think themselves the most ill-used 
riipts every self-seeker, and apprises me of people alive, and never get over their aston- 
my independence on any conditions of ishment at the ingratitude and selfishness 
country, or time, or human body^. that man of their conlempoiarics. Our globe dis- 
liberates me ; I forget llie dock ; I pass out covers its hidden virtues, not only in heroes 
of the sore relation to persons ; I am healed and ardiangels, but in gossips and nurses, 
of my hurls ; 1 am n^adc immortal by nppre- Is it not a rare contrivance that lodged the 
I'.cnding my possession of incorruptible due inertia in every creature, the conserving, 
goods. Here is great conipelilioii of rich resisting energy, the anger at being waked 
and poor. \Vc live in a ijiarkct, where is ordianged? Altogether independent of the 
only so much wheat, or wool, or land ; and intdleclual force in^ each, b the pride of 
if I have so much more, every other must opinion, the security that \vc are right, 
have so mudi less. I seem to have no Not tlic feeblest grandamc, not a mowing 
good, willioiit breach of good manners, idiot, but uses what spark of perception and 
Nobody is glad In the gladness of another, faculty is left, to dmcklo and triumph in his 
and our system is one of war, of an injurious or her opinion over the absurdities of all the- 
superiority. Eveiy child of the Saxon race rest, Difierciicc from me is the measure of 
is educated to wish to be first. It is our absurdity. Not one has a misgiving of 
system ; and a man comes to men sure his being wrong. Was it not a bright thought 
greaniess by the regrets, (.*nvio.s, and hatreds that made things cohere with this bitumen, 
of his competitors, But in tliese new fields fiislcst of cements? Uul, in the midst of 
there is room ; here arc no sdf-esV.'eins, ud this chuckle of self-gralnlalion, some figure 
exclusions, goes by, which Therf-iles too can love and 

I admire groat men of all classes, those mlniire. Tltis is he that should marshal us 
sylio stand for facts, and for thoughts: 1 ; the way we were going. There is no end to 
like rough and smooth, “ Scourge rs of, his aid. Without Plato, wo should almost 
God," and " lilarlings of tlic human race.'’ I lose our faith in the possibility of a reason-' 
I like the first Cm.sar ; and Ciliarles V., of' able book. We seem to want but one, but 
Spain ; and Charles XI I., of Sweden ; ! we want one. We love to associate with 
Richard Plantagcnet ; and Bonaparte, in j heroic persons, since our rcccplf^'ity is un- 
Fraiice, 1 apjilaud a sufficient man, an ; limited ; and, with the great, our though Is 
officer equal to 1 1 is office ; captains, min- and manners easily become great. We are 
isters, senators. I like a ninsler slaiuling all wise in capacity, though so few in energj'. 
firm on legs of iron, W(.-ll-born, rich, hand- There needs but one wise man in a com- 
somc, eloquent, loaded with advantages, pany, and all arc wise, so rapid is tlic con- 
drawing all men by fascination into Iribu- lagioii. 

taries and .sujipoi ters of liis power. Sword Great men are thus a coll\ rhim to clear 
and staff, or talents sword-like orslaff-likc, our c)cs from egotism, and enable us to see 
carry on the w ot k of the world. But I find other people and their works. But there arc 
him greater, when he can abolish himself, vices and follies incident to whole popiila- 
and all hertzes, by fettiiig in this dement of lions and ages. Men resemble their coil- 
rcason, irrcspccli\ e of i>crsons ; this sub- temporaries, even more than their prch 
lilizer, and irresistible upward force, into genitors. It is observed in old couples, or 
our Ihonglit, destro) ing individualism ; the in persons w'ho have been housemates for ti 
power so great, that the potentate is nothing, course of years, that Ihcj grow alike ; and, 
T hen he is a mouareli, who gives a coiisii- if they should live long enough, we should 
tiition to his people ; apomiff, who preaches not be able to know them apart. Nature 
the cqiudily of souls, and releases his scr- abhors these complaisances, which threaten 
vants from their barbarous homages ; an to melt the world into a lump, and hastens 
emperor, who q;in spa/e his empire, to break up such maudlin agglutinations. 

The like assimilation goes on between men 
But I intended to specify, \vith a little of one town, of one sect, of one political 
minuteness, two or three points of service, parly ; and the ideas of the time are in tho 
Nature never spares the opium or nepenthe ; air, and infect all who breathe it. Viewed 
but, wherever slie n^^rs her creature with from any high point, this city of New York, 
some deformity or defect, lays her poppies yonder city of London, the Western ciyiliz- 
plcniifully on the bruise, and the sufferer ation, voulU seem a bujidle of insanities.. 
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We kgpp each other in countenance, and it to perform one more turn .througli the 
exasperate by emulation the frenzy of the circle of beings, wrote " M tnmsferubk'' 
time. The shield against the stingings of and ‘ Good for this trip onlyf on these 
conscience, is, universal practice, or our garments of the soul. I'heie is somewhat 
contemporaries. Again ; it is very ’easy to deceptive about the intercourse of minds, 
be as wise and good as your companions. The boundaries are invisible, but they are 
We learn of our contemporaries what they never cro.sscd. 'I’licre is such good-will to 
know, without effort, and almost through impart, ami such good-wili to receive, that 
the "pores of the skin. We catch it by each threatens to become the other ; but 
sympatliy, or, as a wife arrives at the in- the law iiulividualily collects its secret 
tellcctual and moral elevations of her bus- strength you are you, and 1 am I, and SO 
band. But we stop where they stop. Very wc remain. 

hardly can 'wc take another step. The For Nature wishes everything to remain 
great, or such .as hold of nature, and Iran- itself ; and, whilst every individual strives 
scend fashions, by tlieir fidelity to universal to grow and exclude, and to exclude and 
ideas, are saviours fron\ these federal errors, grow, to the extremities of the universe, 
and defend us from our contemporaries, and to impose the law of its being on every 
They arc the exceptiona which we want, other creature. Nature steatlily aims to pro^ 
where all grows alike. A foreign greatness tcct each against every other. Isach is self- 
is the antidote for cabalism. defended. Nothing is more marked than 

* Tims wc feed on genius, and refresh our- the i)ow'or by whieli individuals are guarded 
.selves from too mucli conversation with our from iudivitluals, in a world where every 
mates, and exult in the depth of ualure in benefactor becomes so easily a malefactor, 
that direction in which he leads us. What only l)y continuation of his activity into 
indemnification is one great man for popu- places where it is not due : where children 
lalions of pygmies ! Every niotlicr wislios seem so mueli at ilio mercy of their foolish 
one son a genius, though all the rest should parents, |iad where almost all men are too 
be mediocre. But a new danger appears in social .and interfering. We rightly speak 
the excess of influence of the great man. of tlic guardian angels of children. How 
Hi.s attractions warp us from our place, sujierior in their security from infusions of 
Wcliave become underlings and intolIocUial evil persons, from vulgarity and second 
.suicides, Ah! yonder in the horizon is our lliought ! T’hey shed their own abundant 
help other great men, new (|nalitics, beauty on the objects they behold, 'I'hcre- 
countorwe^hts and checks on each other, fore, llioy arc not at the mercy of such poor 
Wc cloy of the honey of each •peculiar educators as wo .adults, If wc huff and 
greatnes.s. Every hero becomes a bore at chide tlicm, they soon come not to mind it, 
last. Perhaps Voltaire was not bad-heartod, midget a solf-idiancc ; and if wc indulge 
yet he said of the good Jesus, even, “ 1 them to folly, they learn the limitation else 
pray you, let me never near that man's wlua-e. 

name again.” They cry up the virtues of Wc need not fear excessive influence. A’ 
George Washington, — " Damn George more generous tru.st is permitted, Serve 
Washington !” is the poor lacobiu’s whole the groat. Stick at no lunniliation. GrudgO" 
speech and confutation. But it is liuman no oflice thou canst render. Be the limb 
nature's indispensable defence. The cen- of their body, the breath of tlicir moutli. 
tripelence augments the ccntrifiigencc. We Compromise thy cgolismi. Who c.arcs foe 
balance one man with his opposite, and the that, .so thou gain auglit wider and nobler? 
health of the state depends on the sec-saw. 'Never mind tlic taunt of Boswellism : the 
There is, however, a speedy limit to the devotion may easily be greater than the 
use of heroes. Every geniu.i is defended wretched pride which is guarding own 
from approach by,quantitios of unavailable- skirls. Be another : nut thyself, but a 
ness. They are very attractive, and secjii Platouist ; not a soul, bat a Christian ; not 
at a distance our ON^n ; but we arc hindered a naturalist, but a Cartesian; not a poet, 
bn all sides from approach. The more we but a Shakspearian, In vain, the wheels 
are drawn, the more wc are repelled. There of tendency will not stop, nor will all tlie 
is something not solid in the good that is forces of inertia, fea^, or of^ove itself, hold 
done for us. The best discovery the dis- thee there. On, and for 1 The 

coverer makes for fiimself. It Ims something microscope observes a monad or whccd- 
tinreal for his companion, until he too has imscct among the infusories circulating in 
substantiated it. It seems as if the Deity water. Presently, a dot appears on the 
tlhXDSsed each soul which he sends into animal, which enlarges to a slit, and it 
nature in certain virtues and powers not i becomes two perfect animals. Jl'he ever^ 
communicable to other men, and, sending ! proceeding deiachiuent appears not less in 
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allihought, and in society. Children think ' great man if there be rione greater. His 
they cannot live without their parents. But, companions are; and not the less great, 
long before «they arc aware of it, the black but the more, that society cannot see them, 
dot has appeared, ,'iad the detachment Nature never sends a great man into llie 
taken place. Any accident will now reveal planet, without confiding the secret to an- 
te them their independence. oilier soul. 

One gracious fact emerges from these 
But gniU Mm the word is injurious. sludies,“that there is true ascension in our 
Is there caste? is there fate? , What be- love. The reputations of the nineteenth 
comes of the promise to virluo? The century will one day be quoted, to prove its 
thoughtful youth laments the superfadation barbarism. The genius of humanity is the 
of nature. ‘ Gencr(,ms .and liaiulsome,' he real subject whose biography is written in 
says, ‘ is your hero ; but look at yonder our annals. Wc must infer much, and 
poor Paddy, wliosc country is liis wheel- su])ply many chasms in the record. The 
barrow ; look at his whol^' iialiou of I'ad- history of the universe is symptomatic, and 
dies.' Why arc the masses, from the lifeis mneihoiiical, ^ No man, in all the pro* 
dawn of history dow n, food for knives and cc.ssion of famous men, is reason or illumi- 
■■‘powder ? The idea dignifies a few leaders, nation, or that essence wc were looking for ; 
who have scnlimcnt, opinion, love, self- but is an exhibition, in some quarter, of new 
devotion; and they make war and death possibilities. Could we one day complete the 
sacred ; Init what lor the wretches w bom immense figure which these flagrant points 
they biro and kill ? The cheapness of man compose ! The study of many individuals 
is every day’s tragedy. It is as real a loss leads us to an elemental region wherein the 
that Olliers .should be low', as that wc should I individual is lost, or wherein all touch by 
be low ; for w e must liavc .society. ; their summits, "i'hought and feeling, that 

Is it a reply to thc.se suggestions, to .say, lavak out there, cannot be impounded by 
I50cicly is a Pestalozzian' kcliool*. all arc any fence of personality, Tliis is the key 
teachers and pupils in turn. Wc are equally to the power of the greatest mcn,~thcir 
served by receiving and by iiiqiarling. Men spirit diffuses itself. A new quality of mind 
•who know the same things are not long the travels by night and by day, in concentric 
best company for each other. But bring to circles from its origin, and publi.shes itself 
each an intelligent person of rmotlier e.\pc- by unknown methods : tlie union of all 
ricncc, and it i.s a.s if you let off water from minds appears intimate : what gets adniis- 
a lake, by cutting a lower basin. It seems sion to one, cannot be ke])t out ol^any other : 
a mechanical advantage, and great benefit the .smalle.st acquisition of truth or of energy, 
it is to each .speaker, as he can now paint in .any quarter, is so much good to the com- 
out liis thought to himself. Wc pass very monwealth of souls. If the disparities of 
btst, in our personal moods, from dignity talent and po.siliou vanish, when the indi- 
to dependence. And if any appe.ar never vidiials are seen in the duraltoii which is 
to as.sume the chair, but always to .‘^land neees.s.aiy to complete the career of each ; 
and .serve, it Is because wc do not see the even more swiftly the seeming injustice dis- 
company in a .sufficiently long pcrioil for appears, when wc a.scciid to the central 
the whole rotation of parts to come about, identity of all the individuals, and know 
As to wbat we call the ma.s.sc.s, and common tliat they are made of the substance which 
men ; there are no poinmon men. All men onlainoth and doclh. 
arc at last of a size ; and true art is only I'lie genius of humanity is the right pdint 
possible, on the conviction that every talent' of view of history. The qualities abide ; 
lias its apotheosis somewhere. I'air play, the men who exhibit them have now more, 
mid an open field, and frediest laurels to now les.s, and pass away ; the qualities re- 
all who have if on them! But J leaven main on another brow. . No experience is 
reserves an equal scope for every creature, more familiar. Once you saw phoenixes : 
Each i-s imeasy uiuil lie lias produced his they arc gone ; tlic wgrld is not therefore 
private rny unt*) the concave sphere, and j disenchanted. Tlie I'csscls on which you 
belield liis talent also ip its last nobility and ■ read sacred emblems turn out to be common 
exaltation. j potteiy ; but the sense of the pictures is 

The hcro^' of die hour arc relatively sacred, and 3'ou may still read them trans- 
great : of a faster growth; or they arc ferred to llic walls of tin* world. For a time, 
such, in wlioni, at the moment of success, our teachers serve us personally, as meters 
a quality is ripe which is then in request, or milestones of progress. Once they were 
Other day.s will demand other qualities, angels of knowledge, and their figures 
ISomc r.i5's escape the common obsfirver, touched tlic sky. I'hcn we drew near, saw 
and want a finely adn/iled eye. Ask ilic tlieir means, culture, and limits ; and they 
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yielded their place to other geniuses. Happy» 
if a few names remain so high, that we have 
not been able to read them nearer, and age 
and comparison have not robbed them of 
a ray# But, at last, we shall cease to look 
in men for completeness, and shall content 
ourselves with their social and delegated 
quality. All that respects the individual is 
temporary and prosj)cetiv'e, like the iiidivi- 
vidual himself, who is ascending out of his 
limits, into a catholic exisienec. We Iiave 
never come at the true and Viest benent of 
any genius, so long as we believe Iiini an 
original force. In the iiiomenl when lie 
ceases to help us as a cause, he begins to 
help us more as an effect. Then he apiienrs 
as an exponent of a vaster mind and will. 
The oparpic self becomes transparent witli 
the light of the First Cause. 

Yet, within the limits of human cdiicalioii 
and agency, we may say, great nien exist 
that there may be greater men. The destiny 
of organized nature is n melioration, ami 
who can tell its limits? Tt is for man to 
tame the chaos ; on every side, whilst he 
lives, to scatter the seeds of science and of 
song, that climate, corn, animals, men, may 
be milder, and the germs of love and bcnclii 
may 1>o multiplied.'' 


ir. 

PLATO; OR, THE PHILO- 
SOPHER. 

Among secular books, Plato only is enti- 
tled to Omar’s fanatical compliment to the 
Koran, when he said, " Burn the libraries ; 
for, their value is iji this book.” These 
.sentences contain the culture of nations ; I 
these are the corner-stone of schools ; these 
are the fountain-head of literatures. A dis- 
cipline it is in logic, arithmetic, taste, syiu- 
metry, poetry, language, rln-loric, ontology, 
morals, or practical wisdom. 'Phere was I 
never such range of speculation. Out of 
Plato come all things that are still written 
and debated ainonig men of thouglit. (ireat 
havoc makes he among our oiiginaliiies. ' 
Wc have reached the mountain from which 
all these drift bowlders were detached, 'i'lie 
Bible of the learned for twenty-two Inmclred 


I the men of grander proportion suffer some 
deduction from the misfortune (shall I say?) 
! of coming after this exhaustir.g gcncralizcr. 
St. Augusline,Copet*nicus, Newton, Behmcn, 
Swedenborg, Goethe, arc likewise his debt- 
ors, and must say after him. For it is fair 
to credit the broadest gencralizer witli all the 
partieul.irs dedueiblo from his thesis. 

Plato 'jfi iihilosophy, and |)liilo.sophy, Plato, 
- at once the glory and tlu: .shame of man- 
kind, .since neither Saxon nor Roman have 
availed to add .any ^lea to his categories. 
No wife, no children had he, and the thitiken; 
of all civilix.cd nations are Ills posterity, and 
are tinged uit’i his mind. ITuW many great 
men Nailin' is incessantly sending up out of 
night, to be //A- mot, — Platonists ! the Alex- 
andrians, a constellation of genius ; tlK: 
Elizabethans, not less ; Sir ’i'homas More, 
Henry More, John Hales, John Smith, Lord 
B.icon, Jeremy Taylor, Kaljdi Cudwqrth, 
Sydeniia'm, Tliomas I'aylor ; Marcilius Fici- 
j mis, .and I’ieus Mirainlola. Calvinism i.s in 
I hi.s I’luedo ; Christianity is in it. Mahomet- 
j anisrn tiraws all it.s philo.soi'hy, in it.s hand- 
l>ook of morals, the Aklil.ik-y-jalaly, from 
him. ‘iMyslieism find.s in Plato all its texts. 
'I his citizen of. a town in tTreeee is no villagci 
nor patriot. An .Englishman reads and says 
'lunv English I’ aGennan, — 'how Teutonic! 
an Italian, — ' how Roman and how Greek ! 
As they .say that I Iclen of Argos had tha' 
universal beauty that everybody felt relatoti 
to her, so Plato .sct'ms, to .a reader in NeiA 
Eiigjaml, an American genius. His broari 
humanity Iransceiuls all sectional lyics. 

This range of Plato in.struct.s us what U 
think of the ve.xeil (lueslion concerning hi; 
reputed works,-— what arc genuine, wha 
spurious. It is singiikir that wherever w( 
j fuul a man higlior, ljy a whole head, that 
,any of hi.s coiuempor.iries, it is sure to comt 
into doubt, what are lii.s real works. 'Plms 
I loiuer, Plato, Kaffacllc, .Shak.spoai‘c. Fo: 
these men magneiizci their contemporaries 
so that their companions can do for therr 
what they can nevea do for themselves ; ant 
the great man does thus live in severa 
bodies, and write, or paint, or act, by man; 

, liand.s ; and, after some lime, it is not eas; 

[ to .say what is the aiilhcnlic work of thi 
master, and what is only of hi.s school, 

1 Plato, loo, like every great man, COn 
1 Slimed Ills own tinges. What is a great man 
j but one of great affmitic^.wlio takc.s up inlc 
I himself ail arts, sciences, liH knowables, a: 


years, every brisk young man, wlio say.s in his food? lie can .spare noLliing; he Cai 
succession fine things to each reluctant di.s])o.se of everything. What is not goou 
generation, — Boethius, Rabelais, Erasmus, for virtue, is good for knowledge. Ilenca 
Bruno, Locke, Rousseau, AUicri, Coleridge, — hi.s contcmporarie.s JLax liim w ith jilagiarism. 
is some reader of Plato, translating into the But tlic inventor only knows Iio^ to borrow ; 
vernacular, wittily, his good things. Even | and society is glad to forget the innumerable 
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labourers, who ministered to this architect, 

' and reserves all its gratitude for him. When 
we are praising Plato, it seems we are prais- 
ing quotations from Solon, and tSophron, 
■and Philolaus, Be it so. Every book is a 
quotation : and every liouse is a quotation 
out of p,ll forests, and mines, and stone- 
quarries : and every man is a quotation from 
all his ance.stors. And thisgraspingruventor 
puts all nations under contribution. 

Plato absorbed tlie learning of his tinio.s, — 
Philolaus, Timeeus, ILwclitus, Parmenides, 
and what else ; then Ins master, Socrates ; 
and, finding himself still capable of a larger 
synthesis, -^beyond all cxaniplethcn orsince, 
— he travelled into Italy, to gain what Pytha- 
goras had for him; then into J'lgypt, and 
jV-fhaps still farther east, to import die other 
element, which Europe wanted, into the 
European mind. This breadth onlitlcs him 
^0 Stand as the representative of ])hilosophy. 
■iie says, in the Republic, “Such a genin.-; 
"jis philosophers must of necessity have, is 
■wont but seldom, in all its parts, to meet in 
•one man ; but its different parts generally 
springup in diJierent persons." Iwery man, 
wlio would do anytliing well, must c^/mc to 
it from a higher ground, A philosopher 
must be more than a philo.sophor. Plato is 
clothed with the powers of a poet, stands 
upon the highest place of the poet, and 
(titough I doubt he wanted the rleci.sivc gift 
of lyric e.xpre.ssion) mainly is not a poet, be- 
cause he chose to use tlie pcetic gift to an 
ulterior purpose. 

Great geniuses have the shortest biogra- 
phies. 'I'hcir cousins can tell you nothing 
about them. They lived in their writings, 
and so their bouse and street life was trivia! 
and commonplace. If you would know their 
tastes and complexions, (he most admiring 
of their readers most resembles them. Plato, 
especially, has no external Ijiography. If 
he had lover, wife, or chililren, we hear 
nothing of them, ire,.grouiid them all into 
paint. As a good chimney burns its smoke, 
so a philosopher converts the v.alue of all liis 
fortunes into his intellectual performances. 

He was born 4^0 A.c., about the time of 
the death of I’ericlcs ; was of p.itrician con- 
fiection in his times and city ; and is said to 
have had an early inclination for war ; but, 
in hi.s twentieth year, meeting with Socrates, 
was easily dissuadeil front this pursuit, and 
remained for ten v^ars his scholar, until the 
death of Socu^^. Me then went to Mc- 
gara ; accepted the invitations of Dion and 
of Diony.sius, to the court of Sicily ; and went 
thither three times, though very capriciously 
treated. He travelled ir to Italy ; then into 
Egypt, where he stayed a long time ; some 
cay three,— some ?ay thiry?en years. It is 


said, he went farther, into Babylonia : this 
is uncertain. Returning to Athens, he gave 
lessons, in the Academy, to those whom 
his lixTuc drew thither ; and died, as we have 
received it, in the act of writing, at eighty- 
oiic years. 

But the biography of Plato is interior. 
W 0 arc to account for the supreme elevation 
of this man, in tire intellectual history of our 
mce, — how it happens that, in proportion to 
liic culture of men they become his scholars; 
that, as our Jewish Bildo lias implanted it- 
self in the table-talk and household life of 
every man and woman in the European and 
American nations, so the writings of Plato 
have ])rcoccupied every school of learning, 
every lov('r of thought, every Church, every 
poet, — making it ini] 30 .ssiblc to tliink, on 
certain levels, except through him, He 
stands between the truth and every man's 
mind, and has almost impressed language, 
and (he primary form.s of thought, with his 
name ami sea!. I am struck, in reading 
him, with the extreme modernness of his 
style and siiirit. Here is the germ of that 
I'airopc we know So well, in its long history 
of arts and arms : here arc all its traits, 
already discernible in the minrl of Plato,— 
and in none before him. It has spread itself 
5 ince into a hundred histories, but has added 
no new element. This perpetual modernness 
is the measure of merit, in every work of 
art ; since the author of it was not misled by 
anything short-lived or local, but abode by 
rea'l and .abiding traits. How Plato came 
thus to l.)e luirope, and p]iilo.sophy, and 
fdmost literature, is the problem for tis to 
solve. 

This could not have happened, without a 
sound, sincere, and catholic man, able to 
honour, at the same lime, the ideal, or laws 
of the mind, and fate, or the order of nature. 
The first period of a nation, as of an indi-' 
vidtial, is the period of unconscious strength. 
Children cry, scream, and stamp with fury, 
unable to express their desires. As soon as 
they can speak and tell their want, and the 
reason of it, they become gentle. In adult 
life, whilst the perceptions are obtuse, men 
and women talk vehemently and super- 
latively, blunder and quarrel ; their manners 
are full of desperation ; their speech is full 
of oatlis. As soon as, with culture, things 
have cleared up a little, and they see them 
no longer in lumps and masses, but accu- 
rately distributed, they desist from that weak 
vehemence, and explain their meaning in 
detail. If the tongue had not been framed 
for articulation, man would still be a beast 
in the forest. The same weakness and want, 
on a higher plane, occurs daily in the educa- 
tion of ardent young men and women. 
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' All ! you don't understand me ; I have 
never met with any one who comprehends 
nie’ : and they sigli and weep, write verses, 
and walk alone,— fault of power to express 
their pi'ecise meaning. In a month or two, 
through the favour of their good genius, 
they meet some one so related as to assist 
their volcanic estate ; and, good communi- 
cation being, once established, they are 
thenceforward good citizens. It is ever tlius. 
The progress is to accuracy, to skill, to 
trulh, from blind force. 

There is a moment, in the history of every 
nation, when, proceeding out of this brute 
youth, the perceptive powers reach their 
riijcncss, and have not yet Ijecome micro- 
scopic ; so that man, at that instant, extends 
across the entire scale ; and, with his feet 
.still planted on the immense forces of night, 
converses, by liis eyes and brain, with solar 
a’nd stellar creation. 'Fhat is the moment of 
adult health, the culmination of power. 

Such is the history of Kurope, in .all points; 
and such in philoso[d]y. Its early records, 
almost perished, arc of the immigrations 
from Asia, bringing witli them the" dreams 
of barbarians ; a confusion of crude notions 
of morals, and of natural philosophy, gradu- 
ally subsiding, through the partial insight 
of single teachers. 

Before F‘cvicles came the Seven Wise 
Masters ; and we have the beginnings of 
goometr}', metaphysics, and ethics : then the 
p:irtialisls,»-deduciiig the origin of things 
from flux or water, or from air, or from fire, 
or from mind. All ini.\ with these causes 
mythologic pictures. At last comes I’lato, 
the distributor, who needs nobarb.aric paint, 
or tattoo, or whooping ; for he can define. 
He leaves with Asia the vast and sujx'r- 
lative ; he is the arrival of accuracy and in- 
telligence. “ He, shall be as a god to me, 
'vho can rightly divide and define." 

This defining is philosophy, riiilosophy 
is the .account which the human mind gives 
to itself of the constitution of the world. 
Two cardinal facts lie for ever at the b.asc ; 
the one, and the two, i. Unity, or Identity ; 
and, 2. Variety. We* unite all things, by 
perceiving the law<kvliich pervades them; by 
perceiving the superficial diffetences, and the 
profound resemblanacs. But every ment.al 
act,— this very perception of identity or one- 
ness, recognizes the difference of things. 
Oneness and otherness. It is imixissililc to 
speak or to think, without embracing both. 

The mind is urge# to aslc for one cause of 
many effects ; then for tlie cause of that; 
and again the cause, diving still into the 
profound : self-assured that it shall arrive at 
an absolute and sufficient one, — a- one that 
sltall be alk " In the rtiidst of the sun is 


the light, in the midst of the light is truth, 
and in the midst of truth is tlie 'innierishable 
being," say the Vedfis. ’All pfiilusopliy, of 
east and west, has the same centripetence. 
Urged by an .opposite necessity, the mind 
returns from the one, to that which is not 
one, but other or many ; from cause to 
eflect : and affirms the necessary existence 
of variety, *ihc sclf-cxisleiicc of both, as each 
is involved in ilic otlier. These strictly 
blemied elements it is the {iroblcm of thought 
to separate an<l to rc^foneile. 'I’hcir exist- 
ence is muLUidly contradictory and exclusive; 
and each so fast slides into tlie other, th.at 
wc can never s.a^ wh.at is one, and what it is 
not. The Proteus is as nimble in the 
highest as in the lowest grounds, when w^ 
contemphile the one, the true, the good, — 
as in the .surfaces amt exlremiLies of matter. 

In all nations, there are minds which in- 
cline to dwell in the conception of the funda- 
monlal Unity. 'Fho raptures of prayer and 
ecstasy of de.votion lose all being in one 
Being.' This tendency I'linls its highest ex- 
pression in the religious svriliiig.s of die I'last, 
and chiefly, in die Indian ■Scrij'iturcs, in the 
Vedas, tlie P-iiagavat tioeta, -and the \hslinu 
Parana. 'I 'hose writings contain little else 
than this idea, and llicy rise to pure and 
sul.dime .strains in colei n'ating it. 

'J'hc Same, tlie Same : friend and fod are 
of one stulY ; the ploughman, the plough, 
and the furrow arc of one stuff ; and the 
stuff is such, and so nmcli, that the variations 
of form are unimportant. "You are fit" 
(says the supreme Krishna to a sage) "to 
apprehend that you .arc not distinct from 
me. 'I'hat which I am, diou art, and that 
also is this world, with its gods, and heroes, 
andm.nnkiiid. Moncontempl.itcdistinctions, 
because they arc stupefied witli ignorance." 
" 'I'lic words / and mine constitute ignor- 
ance. What is the groat end of all, you 
shall now learn from me. It is soul. —one 
in all bodies, pervading, nnifonn, perfect, 
prc-eniiiient over nature, c.vcmpt from birtli, 
growth, and decay, oiiiiii[irescnt, made up 
of true knowledge, indepLaulcnt, uncon- 
nected with unrealiiios, with name, .species, 
.and the rest, in time i>asl, present, and to 
come. The knowlcrlge that tliis spirit, 
wlii(;h is cs.scntially one, is in one’s own, and 
in all other bodies, is the wisdom of one 
who knows the unity »f things. As one dif- 
fusive air, passing through Sii^jjicrforations 
of a flute, is distinguished as the notes of a 
scale, so the nature of the Great Sinrit is 
single, tliough its forms he manifold, arising 
from the consequences of nets. Wlicn the 
dift’crcnce of the investing form, as tli.at of 
god, or the rest, is destroyed, there is no 
distinction," "Th^ whole world is but a 
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manifestation of Vishnu, who is identical 
with all things, and is to be regarded by the 
wise, as not differing from, but as the same 
as themselves. I neither am going nor 
coming ; nor is my dwelling in any one 
place ; nor art thou, thou ; nor are others, 
Others ; nor ant 1, 1.” As if he had said. 
* All is for the soul, and tlie soul is Vishnu; 
and animals and stars are truns^iCnt paint- 
ings ; and light is wliiicwasli ; and durations 
are deceptive ; and form is imprisonment ; 
and heaven itself a decoy,’ That which the 
soul seeks is resolution into being, above 
form, out of Tartarus, and out of heaven, — 
liberation from nature. 

If siteculation tends thus to a terrific unity, 
v,ht which all things are absorbed, action lends 
directly backwards to diversity. The first 
^s the course or gravitation of mind ; the 
second is the power of nature. Nature is 
the manifold, 'Fho unity absorbs, and melts 
or reduces. Nature ojicns and creates. 
These two principles reappear and inter- 
penetrate all thing.s, all thought; the one, 
the many. One is being ; the other, intel- 
lect : one is nece.ssity ; the other, jfi-ecdom'; 
one, rest ; tlie other, motion : one*, power ; 
the other, distribution : one, .strength ; the 
Other, pleasure : one, consciousness ; the 
other, definition : one, genius ; the other, 
talent : one, earnestness ; the other, know- 
ledge : one, possession ; the other, trade : 
one, caste ; the other, culture : one, king ; 
the other, democracy ; and, if we dare 
catry these generalizations a step higher, 
and name the kist tendency of both, we 
might say, that the end of one is the escape 
from organization, — pure science; and the 
end of the other is the 1 1 ighest instrumentality, 
or use of means, or executive deity. 

Each .student adheres, by temperament 
and by habit, to the first or to the second of 
these gods of the mind. By religion, he 
tends to unity ; by intellect, or by the .senses, 
to the many. A to'o rapid unification, and 
an excessive appliance to parts and partieui 
lars, are the twin dangers of speculation. 

To this partiality the history of nations 
'Corresponded. The country of unity, of im- 
movable institutions, tlie scat of a philosophy 
delighting in abstractions, of men faithful in 
doctrine and in practice to the idea of a deaf, 
imimplorable, immense fate, is Asia ; and it 
realizes this faiijj in thfe social institution of 
caste. On/!tie other side, the genius of 
Europe is active and creative ; it resists 
mte by culture ; its pWlosophy was a dis- 
dpline ; it is a land of arts, inventions, 
trade, freedom. If tjie East loved infinity, 
the WcsVdelighted in boundaries. 

European civility is the triumph of talent, 
the extension of systeim the sharpened un- 


derstanding, adaptive skill, delight in forms, 
delight in manifestation, in comprehensible 
results. Pericles, Athens, Greece, had been 
working in this element with the joy of 
genius not yet chilled by any foresight of the 
detriment of an excess. They saw before 
them no sinister political economy ; no 
ominous Malthus ; no Paris or London ; no 
pitiless subdivision of classes, — the doom ol 
the pin-makers, the doom of the weavers, 
of dressers, of stockingers, of carders, of 
spinners, of colliers ; no Ireland ; no Indian 
caste, superinduced by the efforts of Europe 
to throw it off. The understanding was in 
its health and prime. Art was in its splendid 
novelty. They cut the Pcntelican marble 
as if it were snow, and their perfect works 
in architecture and sculpture seemed things 
of course, not more difficult than the com- 
pletion of a new ship at the Medford yard?, 
or new mills at I.owell. These things are in 
course, and may be taken for granted. The 
Roman legion, Byzantine legislation, Eng- 
lish trade, the saloons of Versailles, the 
calcs of Paris, the steam-mill, steamboat, 
steam-coach, may all be seen in perspective ; 
the town-meeting, the ballot-box, the news* 
paper and cheap press. 

Meantime, Plato, in Egypt and in Eastern 
pilgrimagc.s, imbibed the idea of one Deity, 
in which all things are absorbed. The unity 
of Asia, and the detail of Europe ; the in- 
finitude of the Asiatic soul, and the defining, 
result-loving, machine-making, ssirface-seek- 
ing, opera-going Europe, —Plato came to 
Join, and by contact, to enhance the energy 
of each. The excellence of Europe and Asia 
is in his brain. Metaphysics and natural 
philosophy c.xpresscd the genius of Enrope ; 
he substructs the religion of Asia, as the 
base. 

In short, a balanced soul was bom, per- 
ceptive of the two elements. It is as easy 
to be great as to be siijall. The reason why 
we do not at once believe in admirable souls, 
is because they are not in our experience. 
In actual life, they are so rare, as to be 
incredible ; but, primarily, there is not 
only no presumption against them, but the 
strongest presumption ih favour of their 
appearance. But whether voices were heard 
in the sky, or not ; wHether his mother or 
his father dreamed that the infant man-child 
was the son of Apollo ; whether a swarm of 
bees settled on his lips, or not ; a man who 
could see two sides of a thing was bom. 
The wonderful synth^s so familiar in 
nature ; the upper and the under side dF the 
medal of Jove ; the union of impossibilities, 
which reappears in every object ; its real 
and its ideal power, —was now, also, trans- 
ferred entire to the consciousness of a ipsoi* 
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The balanced soul came. If he loved 
abstract truth, he saved himself by pro- 
pounding the most popular of all principles, 
the absolute good, which rules rulers, and 
judges the judge. If he made transcendental 
tlistinctions, he fortified himself by drawing 
all his illustrations from sources disdained 
by orators and polite conversers ; from mares 
.and puppies ; from pitchers and soup-ladlos ; 
from cooks and criers ; tlie shops of potters, 
horse-doctors, butchers, and fishmongers. 
He cannot forgive in himself a partiality, 
Init is resolved ttiat the two poles of thought 
shall appear in his .statement. His argu- 
ment and his sentence are self-poised and 
spherical. The two poles appear ; yes, and 
become'two hands, to grasp and appropriate 
their' own. 

Every great artist has been such by syn- 
thesis. Our strength is transitional, alter- 
nating : or, shall 1 say, a thread of two 
strands. The sea-shore, sea seen from shore, 
.shore seen from .sea ; die taste of two metals 
in contact ; and our enlarged powers at die 
approach and at the de[)arturc of a frimul ; 
the experience of poetic creativeness, which 
i.s not found in staying at liome, nor yet in 
travelling, but in transitions from one to the 
otlier, whicli must therefore be adroitly 
managed to present as much transitional 
surface as possible ; this command of two 
elements qinst cx[)lain the power and the 
charm of Plato. Art expresses the one, or 
the same liy the different. Thotight seeks 
to know unity in unity ; poetry to show it 
by variety ; that i-s, always by an object or 
symbol. Plato keeps the two vase.s, one of 
ether and one of pigment, at his side, and 
invariably uses both. Things added to 
thing.5, as statistic.?, civil history, are inven- 
tories. Things u.scd as language are inex- 
haustibly attractive. Plato turns ince.s?andy 
the obverse and the reverse of the modal of 
Jove. 

To take an example : — The physical phi- 
losophers had sketched each his theory of 
the world ; the theory of atoms, of fire, of 
flux, of spirit ; theories mechanical and 
chemical in their g,enius. Plato, a m.aster of 
mathematics, studious of all natural laws 
and causes, feels these, as second caases, to 
be no theories of the world, but bare inven- 
tories and lists. To the study of nature he 
therefore prefixes the dogma, — “Let us 
declare the cause which led the Supreme 
Ordainer to produce and compo.se the uni- 
verse. He was good ; and he who is gcoJ 
lias no kind of envy. Exempt from envy, 
he wished that all things should be as much 
as possible like himself. Whosoever, taught 
by wise men, shall admit this as the prime 
cause of the origin and foundation of the 


world, will be in the truth." “.iVll things 
are for the sake of the good, and it is the 
cause of everything 5#eaiitiful.'’ This dogma 
animates and impersonates his philosophy. 

The synthesis which makes the character 
of his mind appears in all his talents. 
Where there is great compass of wit, we 
usually find excellences that combine easily 
in the living man, but in description appear 
incompatible. The mind of I’lato is not to' 
be exhibited liy a Chii]cse catalogue, but is 
to be appreliended by nn origimil mind in 
the exercise of its original power. In him 
the freest abanjjlonment i.s united with the 
precision of a geometer. His daring imagi- 
nation gives him tire more .solid grasp of 
facts ; as the birds of biglicst fliglu liave thc> 
strongest alar bones. liis patrician palish, 
bis intrinsic elegance, edged by an irony so 
subtle that it slings and paralyzes, adorn 
the soundest health and strength of frame. 
According to the old sciitenco, " If Jove 
should descend to the earth, lie would speak 
in the style of Plato.” 

Whth this ])alatial air, there is, for the 
direct aVu of .sev<TOl of his works, and 
running through' the tenor of thorn all, a 
certain caniestiicss, wliich mounts, in the 
Republic, and in llic Pha:do, to piety. He 
lias 7>eeh charged with feigning sickness at 
the lime of the death of Socrates. But 
the aiKJcdoles that luive come down from 
the times atte.st liis manly interference 
before the people in Iii.s master's behalf, 
since even the savage cry of the assembly 
to Plato is pre.sorved ; and the indignation 
towards popular government, in many of 
his pieces, e,xpre:?.ses a personal exaspera- 
tion. lie has a probity, a native reverence 
for justice and honour, and a humanity 
which makc.s him tender for the superstitions 
of the peojilc. Add to thi.s, lie believes that 
poetry, pro]flicoy, and the high in.siglit are 
from a wisdom of wliich man i.s not master ; 
that the gods never philosophize ; but, by a : 
•celestial mania, these miracles arc accom- 
plished. Horsed on these winged steeds, 
lie sw'eeps the dim regions, visits worlds 
which flesh cannot enter ; he saw tlie souls 
in pain ; he hears the (h>om of the judge ; 
he beholds the pen.al metcmp-sychosis ; the 
Fates, with the rock and .shears ; and hears 
the intoxicating hum^of their spindle. 

But his circumspection m^^cr forsook him. 
One would say he had read inscri]ilion 
on the gates of Busyrane, — “Be bold”; 
and on the second gate, — “Be bold, be 
bold, and evcrn'.orc be liold” : and then 
again had paused wel^ at the third gate, — 
“ Be not too bold,” Hi.s strength lifi like the 
momentum of a falhng planet ; and his dis- 
cretion, the return pf its due and perfect 
!• 2 
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curve, — so excellent is his Greek love of 
boundary, acd his skill in definition. In 
reading, logarithms, oiioiis not more secure, 
than in following Plato in his flights. No- 
thing can be colder than his head, when the 
lightnings of his imagination arc ploying in 
tlic sky. He has finished his thinking, 
before he brings it to the reader ; and he 
abounds in the surprises of a htcraVy master. 
He has that opulence Avhidi furnishes, at 
every turn, the precjsc weapon he needs. 
As tlio rich man wears no more garments, 
ch ives no more horses, sits in no more cham- 
bers, than the ijoor, -but has that one dress, 
or equipage, or instnuneiit, wmich is lit for the 
hour and the need ; so Pluto, in his jjlenly, 

never restricted, but has the fit word. 
There is, indeed, no weapon in all the ar- 
moury of ^Yit which he did not possess and 
use,— epic, analysis, mania, ininiiion, music, 
satire, and irony, down to the customary 
and polite. 1 lis illustrations are itoetiy, and 
his jests illustrations. Socrates’ profession 
of obstetric art is good philosophy ; and his 
finding that word "cookery,” and " adukir 
tory art,” for rhetoric, in tlte (jorgi.a.s, docs 
us a sulestantial service still. No orator can 
measure in effect with him wlio can give 
good nicknames. 

\\*hat moderation, and understatement, 
mid checking his tliundcr in mid volley ! lie 
has good-naturedly funiishod the courtier 
and citizen with all tliat can l>c said against 
the schools. “ For philosophy is an elegant 
thing, if any one nio(k;.stly meddles with it; 
but, if he is conversant with it more than is 
becoming, it corrupts the man.” He could 
well afford to be generous,— he, who from 
tile sunlike centrality and reach of liis vision, 
had a faith without cloud. Such as liis per- 
ception, was his speech : he ])Iays with ilie 
doubt, and makes tlic most of it ; ho jiairils 
and quibbles ; and by and by comes a sen- 
tence that moves the sea and land. The 
admirable earnest comes not only at in- 
tervals, in the perfect yes and no of the 
dialogue, but in bursts of light. *' I, there- 
fore, Callicles, am persuaded by these ac- 
counts, and consider how I may exhibit my 
soul before llicjiiilge in a healthy condition. 
Wherefore disregarding the honours that 
most men value, and looking to the truth, 
I shall endeavour in reality to live as vir- 
tuously as I eij^n ; ana, when I die, to die 
so. And I/invitc all other men, to the 
utmost of my powei- ; and you, too, I in 
turn invite to this cantest, which, I aflirm, 
surpasses all contests here.” 

■ ile is a great aver:jge man : one who, to 
the bc 3 t«‘tliinking, adds a proportion and 
equality in his faeultic5j^.so that men see in 
him their oyyii dreams fcind glimpses made 


available, and made to pass for what they 
are, A great common sense is his warrant 
and qualification to be the world’s inter- 
preter. He has reason, as all the philo- 
sophic and poetic class have : hut he has, 
also, what they have not, — this strong solv- 
ing sense to reconcile his poetry with du' 
appearances of tlie world, and build a bridge 
from the streets of cities to the Atlantis. He 
omits never this graduation, hut slopes his 
thought, however picturesque flic precipice 
on one side, to an access from the plain. 
He never writes in ecstasy, or catches US up 
into poetic raptures. 

Plato apprehended the cardinal facts. lie 
coiilfl prostrate himself on the earth, and 
cover bis eyes, whilst he adored that which 
cannot be imnibcrcd. or gauged , or known, 
or named ; that of which everything can be 
aliirmed and denied : that “ which is entity 
aiul iioncnlily." He called it supcr-csscntial. 
I Ic even stood ready, as in the Parmenides, 
to demonstrate that it was so, — that this 
1 Icing execeded the limits of intellect. No 
man over more fully acknowledged the In- 
effable. Having paid his homage, as for 
the Iminaii race, to the Illimitable, he then 
stood erect, and for the liuman race affirmed, 
‘And yet things are knowable !’ — that is, 
the Asia in his mind was first heartily hon- 
oured,— the ocean of love and power, before 
form, before will, licforc knowledge, the 
Same, the Good, the One ; amS now, re- 
freshed and empowered by this worship, the 
instinct of I'iurope, nnmely, culture, returns ; 
and he cries, Yet things are knowable ! 
'lliey arc knowable, because, being from 
one, things correspond. 'I'hcrc is a, scale : 
and the correspondence of heaven to earth, 
of matter to mind, of the part to the whole, 
is our guide. As there is a science of stars, 
calk'd astronomy ; a science of quantities, 
called mathematics ; a science of qucalitics, 
called chemistry ; so there is a science of 
sciences, — T call it Dialectic, — which is the 
Intellect discriminating the false and the 
true. It rests on the observation of identity 
and diversity ; for, to judge, is to unite to 
an object tlie notion wlfich belongs to it. 
The sciences, even the best,— mathematics 
and astronomy,— are like sportsmen, who 
seize whatever prey offeks, even without 
being able to make any use of it. Dialectic 
must leach the use of them. “This is of 
that rank that no intellectual man will enmr 
on any study for its owA sake, but only with 
a view to advance himself in that one sole 
science which embraces all.” 

" The essence or peculiarity of man is to 
comprehend a whole ; or that which, in the 
diversity of sensations, can be coipprised 
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under a rational unity." “ The soul which ! 
has never perceived the truth, cannot pass 
into the human form." I announce to men 
the Intellect. I announce the fjood of being 
interpenetrated by the mind that made na- 
Iflro ; this benefit, namely, that it can under- 
:jtand nature, which it made and maketh. 
Nature is good, but intellect is bettor : as ' 
tlie law-giver is before the latv-receivcr. 1 
give you joy, O sons of men ! that truth is 
allogotlier wholesome ; that we iiavc hope to 
search out what might be the vciy self of 
everything. 'I’he misery of man is to be 
balked of the sight of essence, and to be 
stuffed with eonjoclures : but the supreme 
good is reality ; the sui'irenic beauty is 
reality: and all virtue and all felicity depend 
on this .science of the real : for courage is 
nothing else than knowledge : the fairest 
fortune that can befall man, is to be guided ' 
•by his demon to that whicli is truly his 
own. This also is the essence of justice, 
—to attend every one his owti : nay, the 
notion of virtue is not to be arrived at, ex- 
cept through direct contemplation of the 
divine essence. Courage, theji ! for, “the 
persuasion that we must search that which 
we do not know, will re.nder us, beyond j 
comparison, belter, bi’a\er, and more indus- j 
trious, than if wc thought it imx)ossible to ■ 
discover what wc <lo not know, anti useless ' 
to search for it." Ho secures a position not 
to be conyrianded, by his i)assioii for reality ; 
valuing pliilosophy only as it is the pleasure 
of convei^ing with real being. 

Thus, full of the genius of Europe, he said, 
Culture. Ido saw the institutions of Sparta, 
and recognized more genially, one wouhl 
say, than any since, the hope of education, 
lie delighted in every accomidishment, in 
every graceful and useful and truthful per- 
formance ; above all, in llie .splendours of 
genius and intellectual achievement. "The 
whole of life, O SocraUrs, said Glauco, is, 
with the wise, the measure of hearing such 
discourses as these." What a price ho sets 
on the feats of talent, on the powers of. 
Pericles, of Isocrates, of Parmenides 1 What 
price, above price, on the talents themselves ! 
He called the .several faeuitics, gods, in his 
beautiful personation. What value he givc.s 
to the art of gymnastic in education ; what 
to geometry ; whaf to music ; what to astro- 
nomy, whose ai^peasing and medicinal power 
he celebrates ! In the Timxus, he indicates 
the highest employment of the eyes. " Ry 
us it is as.sertcd, tl^at God invented and be- 
stowed sight on us for this ])urpose, —that, 
on surveying the circles of inielligence in the 
heavens, we might properly employ those of 
our own minds, which, though disturbed 
when compared with the gllicrs that ar: 


uniform, are still allied to their' circulations ; 
and that, having llin^ learneil, and being 
naturally possessed ef a eufrvet reasoning 
faculty, we migin, by iiiiitatiiig the uniform 
revolutions of divinily, set right our own 
wanderings and blunders." And in the 
Uepublic,— " l‘y each of these disciplines, a 
certain organ ol the soul is bolh inirified and 
reaniinated, which Ls blinded and buried by 
studies dl anullier kind ; an organ better 
worth .saving than ten tiioiisaml eyes, since 
truth is perceivetl liy this alone." 

He .said, tiulture/bnt be first admitted 
its basis, and gave immoaanrably the first 
jilace to luivanlagcs of n.itiire. 1 Us palrician 
tastes laid on the distinctions of birth. 
Ill the doctrine of the organic character and 
disposition is the origin of caste. " Such 
were fit to govern, into their coinposllion the 
informing Deity mingled gokl : into the 
luiliUiry, silver ; iron and l.nass forhuslxand- 
inen and artificers.’’ 'The East confirms 
its'df, in all ages, in this faith, 'Flic Koran 
is e.xplicil on this [Mjint of caste, “ Men 
have llieir metal, as of gold ainl silver. 

I hose of yon nvIio were the wortliy ones in 
llic stnT of ignorance, will be the worthy 
ones in llic slate of faith, as soon as you 
embrace it." Plato wa.s not le;':', firm. “ Of 
llie five ordens of things, only four can be 
taught to tiu; generality of men." In the 
Uepublic, ho insi.sl-s on the temperaments of 
the youth, as lirsL of the first. 

A happier oxani])le of the strc.ss laid on 
nature, is in the di.dogue with the young 
'riicagos, \^ho wi.slies to receive le.s.son.s from 
Socratc.s. feocrates deelave.s that, if some 
have grown wise by associating with him, no 
thanFs arc due to liiin ; but, simply, whilst 
they were with him, they grew wise, not be- 
cause of him : he i)reteiid.s not to know the 
way of It. "It i.'j adven'.e to many, nor can 
tliose be benefited by associating with me, 
whom the Dmnioii op]30.se.s ; so tliat it is not 
jjo.isible for me to live with these. With 
many, however, he doel’snot prevent me from 
conver.ung, who yet are not at all benefited 
by a.ssoeialiiig with me. Sueli, O Theages, 
is the association with me ; for, if it, pleases 
the God, you will make great and rapid pro- 
ficiency : you Will not, if he (.loes not xdcase.j 
Judge whether it is not safer lobe instructed 
by some one of those who have power over 
the benefit which they impart to men, than 
by me, who benefit or not, just as it may 
happen." As if he had sa"^, 'I have no 
system. 1 eanuol be answerable for you. 
You will be what you must. If there is love 
between us, inconceivably delicious and pro- 
j fitable will our intercounse be ; if not, your 
I time is lost, and you 'will onlyanpoyme. I 
shall 5CCHX 10 youjitupid, and the repulaliott 
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I have, false. Quite above us, beyond the 
will of you or me, is this secret affinity or 
repulsion laid. All my; good is magnetic, 
and I educate, not by lessons, but by going 
about my business.' 

He said, Culture ; he said, Nature : and 
he failed not to add, ‘ There is also the 
divine.’ Tlicre is no thought in any mind, 
but'it quickly tends to convert ita^lf into a 
power, and organizes a huge instrumentality 
of means. Pluto, lover of limits, loved the 
illimitablei-s.aw theenhrgeincnt .and nobility 
which come from truth itself and good itself, 
and attempted, as if on tlie part of the liuman 
intellect, once for all, to tfo it adequate 
homage, — homage fit for the immense soul 
to receive, and yet homage becoming the 
fiitcllcct to render. He said, then, 'Our 
faculties run out into infinity, and return to 
us thence. We can define but a little way ; 
but here is a fact which will not be skipped, 
and which to shut our eyes upon i.s suicide. 
All things are in a scale ; and, begin where 
wc will, ascend and ascend. All things arc 
symbolical ; and what wc call results arc 
beginnings.’ 

A key to the method and completihcss of 
Plato is his twice bisected line. After lie has 
illustrated the relation between the abi.olutc 
good and true, and the forms of the intelligi- 
ble world, he says ; “ Let lliere be a line cut 
in two unequal parts." Cut again each of 
these two parts, — one roprcscnling the visible, 
the other the intelligible world, —and these 
two new sections, representing the bright 
part and the dark part of these worlds, you 
will have, for one of the scctit)ns of the visible 
world, — images, tliat is, both shadows and 
reflections ; for the other section, the objects 
of these images. — that is, i)laius, animals, 
and the works of art and nature. Then 
divide the intelligible world in like manner ; 
tlie one section will be of opinions and hypo- 
theses, and the other section, of truths." To 
these four .sections, the four operations of 
the soul correspond, — conjecture, faith, un- 
derstanding, reason. A? every irool reflects 
the image of the sun, so every thought and 
thing restores us an image and creature of 
the supreme Good. The universe is perfo- 
'rated by a million channels for his activity. 
All things mount and mount. 

All his thouglit has this ascension ; in- 
Phtedrus, teaching that, beauty is the mo-st 
lovely of all thivgs, exciting hilarity, and 
shedding desnC and confidence through the 
universe, wherever it entens ? and it enter.s, 
in some degree, into all tilings : but that 
there is another, which is as much more 
beautiful than beauty^ as bc«iuty is than 
chaos ; nalftely, wisdom, winch our wonder- 
ful organ of sight caanc^ reach untOt but 


which, could it be seen, w'ould ravish us 
with its perfect reality. He has the same 
regard to it as the source of excellence in 
works of art. " When an artificer, in the 
fabrication of any work, looks to that whicJi 
always subsists according to ike same; and, 
employing a model of this kind, expresses 
its idea and power in his work ; it must 
follow, that his production should be beauti- 
ful. Put wlicn he beholds that which is 
born and dies, it will be far from beautiful." 

Thus ever : the Banquet is a teaching in 
the same spirit, familiar now to all the poetry, 
and to all the sermons of the world, that the 
love of thesexes is initial jiand symbolizes, at 
a distance, the passion of the soul for that 
immense lake of beauty it exists to seek. 
This faith in the Divinity is never out of 
mind, and constitutes the ground of all his 
dogmas. Body cannot teach wisdom ; — God. 
only. In the same mind, he constantly 
affirms tliat virtue cannot be taught ; that it 
is not a science, but an inspiration ; that 
the greatest goods are produced to us through 
mania, and are assigned to us by a divine 
gift. 

This leads me to that central figure, which 
he has established in his Academy, as the 
organ through which every considered opinion 
shall be announced, and whose biography he 
hasJikewisc so laboured, that the historic fads 
are lost in the light of Plato's mind. Socrates 
and Plato are the double star, which the most 
poweiful instruments will not cnlinely sepa- 
rate. Socrates, again, in his traits and genius,- 
is the best example of that synthesis which 
constitutes Plato’s extraordinary power. So- 
crates, a man of humble stem, but honest 
enough ; of the commonest history; of a 
personal homeliness .so remarkable, as to be 
a cause of wit in olhcr.‘^, — the rather that his 
broad good-nature and exquisite taste for a 
joke invited the sally, which was sure to be 
paid. The players personated him on the 
siagm ; the potters copied his ugly face on 
their stone jugs. He was a cool fellow, 
adding to his humour a ‘perfect temper, and 
a knowledge of his man, be he v/ho he might 
whom he talked with, which laid the com- 
panion open to certain defeat in any debate. 
— and in debate he immoderately delighted. 
The young men are prodigiously fond of 
him, and invite him to their feasts, whitlier 
he goes for conversation. He can drink, 
too ; has the strongest head in Athens ; and, 
after leaving the whole party under the table, 
goes away, as if nothing 'had happened, to 
begin new dialogues with somebody that is 
sober. In short, he W'as what our country- 
people call an old one. 

tie affected a good many citizen-like tastes» 
was monstrously fond of Athens, hated trees^, 
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never willingly went beyond the walls, knew 
the old characters, valued the bores and phi- 
listines, thought everything in Athens a little 
better than anything in any other place. He 
was plain as a Quaker in habit and speech, 
affected low phrases, and illustrations from 
cocks and quails, soup-pans, and sycamore- 
spoons, grooms and farriers, and imnamable 
offices, — especially if he talked with .any 
WfiSCAP® person. He had a Franklin-likc 
afraid to go'Slf iJtie showed one who was 
no more than his daily that it was 
if continuously extended, would easiiyloDrs, 
Plain old uncleiis he was, with liis great 
ears, — an immense talker, — the rumour ran, 
that, on one or two occasions, in the war 
with Boeotia, he had shown a determination 
which had covered the retreat of a troop ; 
.and there was some story that, under cover 
of folly, he had, in the city government, 
when one day he chanced to hold a scat 
there, evinced a courage in op|.>osing singly 
the popular voice, whicii had well-nigh niineil 
him. He is very poor ; but then he is hardy 
as a soldier, and cun live on a few olives ; 
usually, in the strictest sense, on bread- and 
water, except when entertained by his friends. 
His necessary expenses were exceedingly 
small, and no one else could Uye as he did. 
He wore no under garment ; his upper gar- 
ment was the same for summer and winter ; 
and lie went barefooted ; and it is said that, 
to procure the pleasure, which he loves, of 
talking at his case all day with the most 
elegant and cultivated young men, he will 
now and then return to his .shop, and carve 
statues, good or bad, for sale. However 
that be, it is certain that he had grown to 
delight in nothing else than this conversa- 
tion ; and that, under his hypocritical pre- 
tence of knowing nothing, he attacks and 
brings down all the fine speakers, all tlie 
fine philosophers of Athens, whether natives, 
or strangers, from Asia Minor and the islands. 
Nobody can refuse to talk with him, he is so 
honest, and really curious to know ; a man 
who was willingly confuted, if he did not 
speak the truth, and who willingly confuted 
others asserting^ what was false ; and not 
less pleased when confuted than when con- 
futing ; for he thought not any evil happened 
to men, of such magnitude as false opinion 
respecting the just and unjust. A pitiless dis- 
putant, who knows nothing, but the bounds 
<jf whose conquering intelligence no man 
had ever reached ? wliose temper was imper- 
turbable ; whose dreadful logic was always 
leisurely and sportive ; so careless and igno- 
rant, as to disarm the wariest, and draw 
them, in the pleasantest manner, into hor- 
rible doubts <tnd confusion, But he alwavs 
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knew the way out ; knew it, yet would not 
tell it. .No escape ; Jie drives tliem to terrible 
choices by Ids dilemmas, and tosses the 
Hippiascs and Gorgiascs, with their grand 
reputations, as a boy tosses liis balls. The 
tyrannous realist !— Meno lias discoursed a 
thousand times, at length, on virtue, before 
many co-aipanies, and very well, as it ap- 
pe-ared to him ; but, at this moment, he 
cannot even tell what it is, — this cramp-fish 
of a Socrates has s(j bswitched liiin. 

Tin’s hard-headed humourist, who.se 
strange conceits, drollery, and hovhommie 
' riinnted the young patricians, whilst tlie 
abroad every a.ij-jvings and qiiiljbles gets 

to have a probity as mvtiio%t in the sequel, 
and to be either insane, or, at Jeasn 
cover of this play, enthusiastic in liis reli- 
gion. When accused betore the judges of 
subverting the poinilar creed, he affirms the 
immortality of the soul, the future reward 
and punishment ; and, refusing to recant, in 
a caprice of the popular government, was 
condemned to die, and sent to the prison, 
Socrates entered llic prison, and took iiway 
all ignominy from the place, which could 
not be a prison, whilst lie w'as there, Crito 
bribed the jailer ; but Socrates w^ould not 
go out by treachery, “ Whatever incoti- 
vcnience ensue, nothing is to be preferred 
before justice. 'I’hesc things I hear like 
pipes and drums, whose sound makes me 
deaf to everything you say.”^ M'lic fame of 
this prison, the fame ol the discourses there, 
ami the drinking of the hemlock, arc one of 
the most precious passages in the history of 
the world. 

The rare coincidence, in one ugly body, of 
the droll and the martyr, the keen street and 
market debater ^vith ilie sweetest saintknown 
to any history at that time, had forcibly 
struck the mind of IMato, so capacious of 
these contrasts ; and the figure of Socrates, 
].iy a necessity, piac>^d itself in the fore- 
ground of the scene, as the fittest dispenser 
of the intellectual treasures he had to corn- 
niunicate. It was a rare fortune, that this 
yEsop of the mob and this robed' scholar 
should meet, to make each other immortal^ 
in their mutual faculty. The strange syn- 
thesis, in tlic character of Socrates, capped 
the .synthesis in the mind of Plato. More- 
over, by this means, he was able, in the 
direct way, and without -»ny^, to avail him- 
self of tlie wit and weight of Socrates, to 
which unquestionably his own debt aros 
great ; and these derived again their prin- 
cipal advantage from the perfect art of 
It remains to say, that the defect of Plato 
in power is only that which f^sults inevi- 
tably from his qiJ^lity. He is intellectual in 
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his aim ; and, therefore, in expression, lite- 
raiy. Mounting into lieaven, diving into 
the pit, expounding tiie iaws of tlie state, the 
passion of love, the remorse of crime, the 
hope of the parting soul,— he is literary, 
and never otherwise. It is almost ilje sole 
deduction from tlie merit of Plato, that his 
writings have not— what is, no ^Joubt, in- 
cidoiiL to tliis regnaney of intellect in his 
work - the vital authority which the screams 
of prophets and thctpcrmons of unlettered 
Arabs and Jews possess. There is an inter- 
val ; and to cohesion, contact is necessary, 

I know not what can bo,faid in. aj a tact j 
this criticism, hut Ihah^’i- hn oak is not an 
in the naf"'-'c utlalitics of sugar remain with 
and those of .salt, with salt. 

in the second place, he luis not a system. 
The dearest defenders and discii^les are at 
fault. He attempted a theory of the uni- 
verse, and his theory is not complete or self- 
evident. One man thinks he means tliis ; 
and another, that : he lias said one thing 
in one place, and the rtnerse of it in an- 
other place. He is charged with having" 
failed to inaltc the transition from Meas to 
matter. Here is the world, sound as a nut, 
perfect, not liio smallest piece of chaos left, 
never a stitch nor an cikI, not a mark of 
haste, or botching, or .second thouglit ; but 
the tiieoiy of the ^vorld is a tiling of shreds | 
and patches. 

The longe.st wave is quickly lost in the 
sea. Plato would willingly have a Platonism, 
a known and accurate expression for the 
world, and it should be accurate. It shall 
be the world passed through the mind of 
Plato, — nothing le.ss, Ju-eiy .atom shall 
have the Platonic tinge ; every atom, ev<;ry 
relation or quality you knew Ixd'ure, you .sliall 
know again, and find here, but now ordered ; 
not nature, but art. And you .shall feel that 
Alexander indeed overran, with men and 
horses, some counlriys of the ]ilanct ; but 
comiLrics, and things of which countries are 
made, elements, planet itself, laws of planet 
and of men, have [lassed ihrougli this man 
as bread into ids body, and become no longer 
bread, but body ; .so all lids mammoth 
Vnorsel lias become Plato. Tie has clapped 
copyright on tlie worifl, Thi.s is the ambi- 
tion of individualism. Put the mouthful 
. proves too large. I'kht cqiistrictor has good 
will to cat it, bn% he is foiled. He kills 
abroad in ihe^attempt ; and biting, gels 
Strangled : tlie bitten world holds the biter 
last by his own tcclli. There he jjcrishcs : 
unconquered nature lives, on, and forgets 
him. So it fares with jll : so must it fare 
with Plato. In view of eternal nature, Plato 
turns out to be philosopb cal e^tercitaUons. 


He argues on this side, and on that. Tli« 
acute.st German, the lovingest disciple, could 
never tell what Platonism was ; indeed, ad 
mirable texts can be quoted on both sides 
of every great question from him. 

These things we are forced to say, if we 
must consider the effort of Plato, or of any 
philosopher, to dispose of Nature,— which 
will not be disposed of. No power of geniu., 
ha.s ever yet had the smallest^ ic- 

plaining existence. TlVi^ffstice in assuming 
mains. PjjAibor Plato. Ix*t us not seem 
AV'treat with flippancy his venerable name. 
Men, in proportion to ^eir inlellcct, have' 
admitted hi.s tr.ansceiuleht claims. The way 
to know liim, is to compare liim, not witli 
nature, but with other men. How many 
ages have gone by, and he remains unap- 
proached ! A chief .sli Lictnre of human wit,, 
like Karnac, or the mcdiaiival cathedrals, or 
(he Etrurian remains, it requires all the 
l>roadth of human faculty to know it. 1 
think it is trulicst seen, when seen with the 
most respect. His sense deepens, lus merit.s 
multiply, with study. When we say, here 
i.s a fine collection of fables ] or, when we 
praise the style ; or the common' sense ; ov 
arithmetic ; wo speak as boys, and much of 
our impatient criticism of the dialectic, I sus- 
pect, is no better. The criticism is like our 
impatience of mile-s, when we are in a hurry ; 
but it is still bc.st that a mile should have 
.seventeen hundred and si.xty yands. The 
great-eyed Plato proportioned the lights and 
shades after the genius of our life. 


PLATO; NEW READINGS. 

Ttrio publication, in Mr. Bolin’s "Serial 
Libivary," of the excellent translations of 
Plato, which wc esteem one of the chief 
ixmefits the cheap press ha.s yielded, gives 
us an occasion to take liastily a few more 
notes of the elevation and bearings of this 
fixed star : or, to add a bulletin, like the 
journals, of Plato at the latest dates. 

* 

Modern science, by the extent of its 
generalization, lias learned to indemnify the 
student of man for the defects of indivi- 
cTuals, by tracing growth and ascent in 
races : and, by the simple expedient of 
lighting up the vast background, generates 
a feeling of complacency and hope. The 
human being has the saurian and the plant 
in his rear. His arts and sciences, the easy 
issue of his brain, look glorious when pro- 
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spectively beheld from the distant brain of 
ox, crocodile, and fish. It seems as if 
nature, in regarding the geologic night 
behind her, when, in five or six millenniums, 
she had turned out five or six men, as 
Homer, Phidias, Menu, and Columbus, 
was nowise discontented with the result. 
These samples attested the virtue of the 
tree. These were a clear amelioration of I 
trilobite and saiirus, and a good basis for 
further proceeding. With this artist, time 
and space arc cheap, and she i.s insensible 
to what you sny of tedious preparation. 
She waited tranquilly the flowing periods 
of paleontology, ^r the hour to be struck 
when man should arrive. I'lien periods 
must pass before tlie motion of the earth 
can be suspected ; then before the ina|) of 
the instir.cts and the cultivable powers can 
be drawn. Hut as of races, so the succes- 
sion of individual men is fatal and beautiful, 
and Plato has the fortune, in the history of 
mankind, to mark an epoch. 

Plato’s fame does not stand on a syllo- 
gi.sm, or on any niabterpioc.es of the Socratic 
rea.soning, or on any thesis, as, for c.xample, 
the immortality of the soul. lie is more 
tlian an c.xpcrt, ora schoolman, ora geome- 
ter, or the prophet of a peculiar message. 
He represents the privilege of the inUillect, 
the power, namely, of carrying up every 
fact to successive platform 5, and so disclosing, 
in every fact, a germ of expansion. These 
expansions are in the es.scncc of thought. 
The natural i.st woulil never help us to them 
by any discoveries of the extent of the uni- 
verse, but is as poor, when cataloguing the 
resolved nebula of Orion, as when measuring 
the angle.s of an acre, Hut the Repuljlic of 
Plato, by tho.se expansions, may be said to 
require, and so to anlicip.ale, the astronomy 
of I>aplace. The expansions arc organic. 
Tlic mind docs not create what it perceives, 
any more than the eye creates the rose. In 
ascribing to Plato the merit of announcing 
them, we only say, here was a more com- 
plete man, who could apply to nature the 
whole scale of the senses, the understand- 
ing, and the reason. These ox]i;i.nsions, or 
extensions, consist in continuing the spiritual 
sight where the horizon kills on our natural 
vision, and, by thifi second sight, discovering 
the long lines of law which slioot in every 
direction. Everywhere he stands on ,a path 
which has no end, but runs continuously 
round the universe. Therefore, every word 
becomes an expofient of nature. Wluitever 
he looks upon discloses a second sense, and 
ulterior senses. His perception of thegene- 
ratloii of contraries, of death out of life, 
and life out of death, — that law by which, 
ia nature, docomposilion is recomposition, 


and putrefaction and cholera .are oiily sig- 
nals of a new creation ; his discenunent of 
tlie little in the large, and tfio large in the 
small : studying the state in the citizen, and 
the citizen in the state ; and leaving it doubt- 
ful whether he exhibited the Republic as an 
allegory on the education of the private 
soul ; his beautiful definitions of ideas, of 
time, of* form, of figure, of the line, some- 
times hypothetically given, as his defining 
of virtue, courage, justice, temperance ; his 
love of tiic apologwc, and lii;* apologues 
tlicinselves ; the cave of Tro[)lionius ; the 
ring of Gyges ; the charioteer and two 
horses , tlic jjoldcn, silver, brass, and iron 
temperaments ; I'lieuth and Thamiis ; and 
the visions of Hades .and the Fates, — fables 
which have imj^irintcd Ihemsi^lves in ffle 
human memory like the signs of the zo<liac ; 
his soliforni eye and his boniform soul ; his 
doctrine of .assimilation ; his doctrine of re- 
miniscence i his clear vision of the laws of 
return, or reaction, which secure instant 
justice throughout the univcr.se, instanced 
everywhere, but specially in the doctrine, 
“wliat comes from Go<i to us, returns from 
us to ftod," and in Hocrates' belief that the 
law.s below are sisters of the laws above. 
More striking o.xamples nre his moral con- 
clusions. Plato affirms tlu^ coincidence of 
science and virtue ; fof vice can never know 
itself ami virtue ; but virtue knows both 
itself and vice. M'he eye attc.'3tcd that justice 
was bo.st, as long as it was ]5rofitablo ; Plato 
affirms that it is profitable throughout ; that 
the profit is intrinsic, though the just conceal 
his justice from gods and men ; that it is 
better to sufler injustice, than to do it ; that 
the sinner ought to covet [lunishmcnt ; that 
tlic lie was more hurtful than homicide ; and 
that ignonance, or the involuntary lie, was 
more calamitous than involuntary homicide; 
tl'.at the soul i.s unwillingly dejirivcd of true 
opinions ; ami that no man sins willingly ; 
that the order or proceeding mUurc was 
from the miml to ilic body ; and, though a 
sound boiiy cannot restore an unsound 
minfl, yet a good soul can, by ijLs virtue, 
render the body the best possible. The in- 
telligent have a right over the ignorant, 
namely, the right of instructing them. The 
right punishrnonl of one out of tune, is to 
make him pl.ay in tune ; the fine which the 
good, refusing to*govern, ought to pay, is, 
to be governed by a wmse man ; that Ins 
guards shall not handle gold and silver, but 
shall be inslriicled that there is gold and 
silver in their souls, which will make men 
willing to give them everything which they 
need. • 

This second sight explains tlf; stress laid 
on geometry, lie saw that the globe of 
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earth was not more lawful and precise than | 
was the supersensible ; that a celestial geo- 
metry was in place there, as a logic of lines 
and angles here below ; Ithat the world was 
throughout mathematical ; the proportions 
are constant of oxygen, azote, and lime ; 
there is just so mucii water, and slate, and 
magnesia ; not less are the proportions con- 
stant of the moral dements. t 

'I'his eldest Goethe, hating varnish and 
falsehood, delighted in revealing the real at 
the base of, the acciclontal : in discovering 
connection, continuity, and representation 
ever>'where ; hating insulation ; and appears 
like the gotl of wealth among«thc cabins of 
vagabonds, opening power and capability in 
everything he touches. Etliical science was 
nstv and vacant, when Plato could write 
thus : Of all whose arguments arc left to 
the men of the present lime, no one has 
ever yet condemned injustice, or praised 
justice, otherwise than as respects the re- 
pute, honours, and ctnolurncntsaiising tlierc- 
froni ; while, as resi'jects either of them in 
itself, and subsistijig by its own power in 
the soul of the possessor, and concealed 
botli from gods and men, no one IWis yet 
suflicicntly hivestigatcd, either in poetry or 
prose writings,— how, namely, lliat the one 
IS the greatest of all the evils that the soul 
has within it, and justice the greatest good." 

His definition of ideas, as what is simple, 
permanent, uniform, ami self-cxisteni, for 
ever discriminating them from the notions 
of the understanding, marks an era in the 
world- Ho wa.s bont to behold tlie self- 
cvolviiig power of spirit, endless, generator 
of new ends ; a power which is the key at 
once to the centrality and the evanescence 
of things. Plato is so centred, that he am 
well spare all his dogmas. Thus the fact of 
knowledge .and ideas reveals to him the fiict 
of eternity ; and the doctrine of reminiscence 
he ofters as the mo.st probable particular 
explication. Call that, fanciful, — it matters 
not ; the connection between our knowledge 
and the abyss of beiiig is still real, and the 
explication must l.jc not less magnificent. 

He has indicated every eminent point in 
Speculation. He wrote on the sc.ale of the 
ifiind itself, so that all things have symmetry 
in his tablet. He put in all the past, with- 
out weariness, and descended into detail 
with a courage like that he witnessed in 
nature. One would'.i.iy, lliat his foronmners 
had mapped out each a farm, or a district, or 
an island, in intellectual geography, but 
that Plato first drew the .sphere. He do- 
mesticates the soul in nature ; man is the 
microcosm. All the circles of the visible 
heaven repilsent as many circles in the 
rational soul. There is no/!awless particle. 


and there is nothing casual in the action of 
the human mind. The names of things, too, 
are fatal, following the nature of things. All 
the gods of the Pantheon are, by their 
names, signifiaint of a profound sense. 
Tlie gods are the ideas. Pan is speech, or 
manifestation ; Saturn, the contemplative ; 
Jove, the regal soul ; and Mars, passion. 
Venus is proportion ; Calliope, the soul of 
tlie world ; Aglaia, intellectual illustration. 

These thoughts, in sparkles of light, had 
appeared often to pious and to poetic souls ; 
but this well-bred, al! -knowing Greek geo- 
meter comes with command, gathers them 
all lip into rank and gradation, the Euclid 
of lioliness, and marries tlid two parts of 
nature. Before all men, he saw the intel- 
lectual values of the moral sentiment. He 
describes his own ideal, when he paints in 
'I’iniicus a god leading tilings from disorder 
into order. He kindled a fire so truly in 
the centre, that we see the sphere illumi- 
nated, and can distinguish poles, equator, 
and lines of latitude, every arc and node ; a 
theory so averaged, so modulated that you 
would say, the winds of ages had swept 
[ through this rhythmic structure, and not 
that it was the brief extempore blotting of 
one short-lived scribe. Hence it has hap- 
pcnwl that a very well-marked class of souls, 
namely, those who delight in giving a 
spiritual, tliat is, an ethico-intellectual ex- 
pression to every trutli, by exhibiting an 
ulterior end which is yet legitimate to it, are 
.said to Plaloiiize, 'Dnis, Michel Angelo is a 
Platoiiist, in his sonnets. Slinkspearc is a 
Platonist, when he writes, “ Nature' i.s made 
belter by no mean, but nature makeS that 
mean,” or, 

” Ho that can tndure 
To follow willi alloj'ianec a fallen lord, 

Does conquer him that did his master conquer, 
And earns a place in the story,” 

Hamlet is a pure Platonist, and 'tis the 
magnitude only of Shakspeare’s proper 
gfCnius that hinders him from being classed 
as the most eminent of this school. Sweden- 
borg, throughout his prose poem of " Con- 
jugal Love,” is a Platonist. *- 

His subtlety commended him to men of 
thought. The secret of his popular success 
is the moral aim, which endeared him to 
mankind. “Intellect,” he said, “is king 
of heaven and of earth ” ; but, in Plato, 
intellect is alw.ays moral. HiS writings have 
also the sempiternal youth^of poetry. For 
their arguments, most of them, might have 
been couched in sonnets : and poetry has 
never soared higher than in the llmaeus and 
the Pheedrus. As the poet, too, he is only 
contemplative. He did not, like Pythagoras* 
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"break himself with an institution. All his 
painting in the Republic must be esteemed 
mythical, with intent to bring out, some- 
times in violent colours, his thought. You 
cannot institute, without peril of charla- 
tanism. 

It was a high scheme, his absolute privi- 
lege for the best (which, to make emphatic, 
he expressed by community of women), as 
the premium which he would set on |p-an- 
deur. There shall be exempts of two kinds : 
first, those who by demerit have put them- 
selves below protection, — outlaws; and 
secondly, those who by eminence of nature 
and desert arc out of the reach of your re- 
wards : let sucli be free of the city, and 
above the law. We confide them to them- 
selves ; let them do with us as they will. 
Let none presume to measure the irregu- 
larities of Michel Angelo and .Socrates by 
village scales. 

In his eighth book of the Republic, he 
throws a little mathematical dust in our 
eyes. I am sorry to see him, after such 
noble superiorities, permitting the lie to 
governors. Plato plays Providence a little 
with the baser sort, as people allow them- 
selves with their dogs and cats. 


III. 

SWEDENBORG; OR, THE 
MYSTIC. 

Among eminent persons, tliose who are 
most dear to men arc not of the class which 
the economist calls [>roduccr.s : they have 
nothing in tlicir hands ; tlicy have not culti- 
vated corn, nor made bread ; tliey have not 
led out a coloiiy, nor invented a loom. A 
higher class, in the estimation and love of 
this city-building, market-going race of raaift- 
kind, are the poets who, from the intellectual 
kingdom, feed the thought and imagination 
with ideas and pictures which raise men out 
of the world of corn and money, and con- 
sole them for Ih^ shortcomings of the day, 
and the meanness of labour and traffic. 
Then, also, the philosopher has his value, 
■vv'lio flatters the intellect of this labourer, by 
engaging him with subtleties which instruct 
him in new faculties, Olliers may build 
cities ; he is to understand them, and keep 
th^ in awe. But there is a class who lead 
us into another region,- — the world of morals, 
or of will. What is singular about this 
region of thought, is its claim. Wlicrcver 
the sentiment of right comes in, it takes 


precedence of everything else. For other 
things, I make poetry of lliem; but the moral 
sentiment nuikes poetry of me. 

I have sometimes thougiit that he would 
render the greatest service to modern criti- 
cism, who sliall draw the line of relation that 
subsists between Shakspeare and Sweden- 
borg. ^Phe humait mind stands ever in per- 
plexity, demaiuiing intellect, demanding 
sanctity, impatient equally of each without 
the other. I'lie ret^mciler has, not yet ap- 
peared. If we tire of the saints, Shakspeare 
is our city of refuge. Yet the instincts 
pre.scntly te,aeji, tiint the problem of essence 
must take precedence of all others, — the 
questions of Whence ? Wliat? and Whither? 
and the solution of these must be in aiife, 
ami not in a book. A drama or poem is 
a proximate or oblique reply ; but Moses, 
Menu, Jesus, work ilircctly on this prolilem. 
'file atmosphere of moral sentiment is a 
region of grandeur which reduces all ma- 
terial magnificence to toy-s, yet opens to 
every wrclcli th.'il has reason tlie doors of 
the universe, Ahno.st ^vitll a fierce haste it 
lays im empire on the man. In the language 
of the Koran, " ( jod sai<i, the heaven and 
the earth, and all tliat is between them, 
think ye that we created them in jest, and 
that ye shall not reluni to us?” It is the 
kingdom of the will, and by inspiring the 
will, which is the scat of per.sonaiity, seems 
to convoit tlie universe into a person ; 

“ TIh; realms of being to no otlicr bow, 

Not only all arc tliine, but .all .arc 'riioii." 

All men are commanded by the Saint. 
The Koran makes a distinct class of those 
who are by nature good, ami whose good- 
ness lias an influence on otlicrs, and pro- 
nounce.s lliis class to be the aim of creation: 
tlie other classe.s are admitted to tlie feast of 
being, only as following in the train of this. 
.'\ikI the Persian poet exclaims to a soul of 
this kind : — * 

boldly forth, and feast on being’s banquet ; 

Thou art the called,— the rest admitted with 

thee." 

The privilege of this class is an access 
to the secrets anrl .structure of nature, 
some higher method llian by experience. In 
common parlance, what one man is said to 
learn hy experienge, a man of extraordinary 
sagacity is said, witligut experience, to 
divine. The Arabians sayThat Abul Khain, 
the mystic, and Abu Ali Scena, the pliilo- 
sopher, conftirred togellier ; and, on parting, 
the philosopher saia, "AH tliat he sees, I 
know" ; and the i^ystie said, " All that he 
knows, T see. ” If one shonld *k the re^on 
of this intuition ,|ihe solution would lead us 
into that property which Plato denoted as 
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Reminiscence, and which is implied by the 
Bramins in tl\p tenet of Transmigration. 
The soul ’having been oftwi born, or, as the 
Hindoos say, “ travelling the path of exist- 
ence through thousands of births,’' having 
beheld the things which arc here, those 
which arc in heaven, and those which arc 
beneath, there is notlhng of whicli she has 
not gained the knowledge : no wonUer that 
she is able to recollect, in regard to any one 
thing, what formerly she knew. “For, all 
things in nature heiiig‘'Iinked and related, 
and the soul having heretofore known nil, 
nothing hinders but that any man who has 
recalled to mind, or, according to the com- 
mon phrase, has learned one thing only, 
sh^ld of himself recover all his ancient 
knowledge, and find out again all the rest, 
if he have but courage, and faint not in the 
midst of lus researches. I'or inquiry and 
learning is reruiniseeiiee all.” How much 
more, if he who inquires be a holy ami god- 
like soul ! For, by being assimilated to the 
original soul, by whom, and after whom, ail 
things subsist, the soul of man does then 
easily flow into all things, and all ijhings 
flow into it : they mi.'c ; and lie is present 
and sympathetic with their structure and 
law. 

I'liis path is difficult, secret, and beset 
with terror. The ancients called it catasy 
or absence, — a getting out of their bodies to 
think. All religious history contains traces 
of the trance of saints, — a beatitude, but 
without any sign of joy, earnest, solitary, 
even sad ; “the flight,” Plotinus called it, 
“of the alone to the alone” ; Mi'to-iS, the 
dosing of tlie eyes,— whence our word, 
Mystic. The trances of Socrates, Plotinus, 
Porphyry, Behmen, Biinyan, Fox, Pascal, 
Guion, .Swedenborg, will readily come to 
mind. But what as readily comes to mind, 
is, the accompaniment of disease, 'i'liis be- 
atitude comes ill terror, and with shocks to 
the mind of the receiver. “ It o’er-infonns 
the tenement of clay,” and drives the man 
mad ; or, gives a certain violent bias, which 
taints his judgment. In the chief examples 
of religious illiimiTiation, somewhat morbid 
kas mingled, in spite of the unquestionable 
increase of mental powt:r. Must the highest 
good drag after it a quality which neutralizes 
and discredits it ? — 

Indeed, it takes 

From our acliioemcnts, when performed at 
height, 

Tlic pith and marrow of o ir attribute.” 

Shall we say, that the economical mother 
disburses so much c.artj^ and so much fire, 
by weight nod meter, to nuike a man, and 
will not add a pennyweight; though a nation ' 
is perishing for a leader r 'I'liercfore, the 


men of God purchased their science by folly 
or pain. If you will have pure carbon, car- 
buncle, or diamond, to make the brain 
transparent, the trunk and organs shall be 
so much the grosser : instead of porcelain, 
they arc potter’s earth, clay, or mud. 

Ill modern times, no such remarkable 
example of this introverted mind has oc- 
curred, as in Emanuel Swedenborg, born in 
Stockholm, in 1688. Tliis man, who ap- 
peared to his contemporaries a visionary, 
and elixir of moonbeams, no doubt led the 
most real life of any man then in the ivorld : 
and now, when the royal and ducal Frede- 
rics, Cristierns, and Bninswicks, of that 
day, have slid into oblivion, he begins to 
spre.ad liiiuself into the minds of thousands. 
As happens in great men, he seemed, by 
the variety and amount of his powers, to 
be a composition of several persons, — like 
the giant fruiUs wliich are matured in gar- 
dens by the union of four or five single 
blossoms. His frame is on a larger scale, 
and ])Osscs£cs the advantages of size. As 
•it is easier to see the rclleclion of tlie great 
sphere in large globes, though defaced by 
sonic crack or 1.>letnisli, than in drops of 
water, so men of large calibre, lliough with 
some eccentricity for madness, like Pascal 
or Newton, help us more than balanced 
mediocre mi nils. 

His youth and training could not fitil to 
i be extraordinary. Such a boy could not 
[ whistle or dance, Iiut goes grubbing into 
mines and mountains, prying into chemistry, 
optics, physiology, mathematics, and astro- 
nomy, to find images fit for the measure 
of his versatile and cajiacious brain. He 
was a scholar from a child, and was edu- 
cated at Upsaln. At the age of twenty- 
eiglit, he was made Assessor of the Board of 
Mine.s, by Charles XU. In 1716, he left home 
for fo»jr years, and visited the universitie-s of 
England, Holland, France, and Germany, 
He performed a notable feat of engineering 
in 1718, at the siege erf Fredericshall, by 
liauling two galleys, five boats, and a sloop, 
sonic fourteen English miles overland, for 
the royal service. In 1721, he journpyed 
over Europe, to examine m’ines and smelt- 
ing-works. He published, in 1716, his 
Daedalus Hyperboreus, aifd, from this time, 
for the next thirty years, was employed in 
the composition and publication of his scien- 
tific works. With the like force, he threw 
himself into theology. Ip 1743, when he 
was fifty-four years old, what is called his 
illumination began. All his metallurgy, and 
transportation of ships overland, was ab- 
sorbed into this ecstasy. He ceased to 
publish any more scientific books, withdrew 
from his practical labours, and devoted 
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liimself to the writing and publication of his [ 
voluminous theological works, whicli were | 
printed at his own expense, or at tliat of the | 
Duke of Brunswick, or otlier prince, at | 
Dresden, Loipsic, London, or Amsterdam, j 
f.atcr, he resigned his office of Assessor ; . 
the salary attached to this office coniinued : 
to be paid to him during his life. IJisj 
duties had brought liim into intimate ac- ' 
quaintance wilii King Charles XI 1 ., by! 
whom he was mucli cuusulted and honoured, j 
The like favour was continued to him by his ! 
successor. At tlie Diet of 1751, Count 
Ilopken says, the most solid memorials on 
linance were from liis pen. In Sweden, lie 
appears to have attracted a marktal regard. 
His rare science and practical skill, and the 
added fame of second sight -and e.vtraor- 
dinary religious knowledge and gifts, drew 
to him queens, nolilcs, clergy, shipnia^ler.s, 
and people about the ports’ llinjiigh whicli 
he was wont to pa.s.s in his many voyages. 
The clergy inlerfercil a little wilh the im- 
portation and publication of his religious 
works ; but he seems to have kept the friciul- 
.ship of men in jiower. lie uns never mar- ■ 
r*cd. He had great modesty and gentleness j 
of bearing, liis Italjils were simple ; lie | 
lived on bread, milk, and vegetables ; be ! 
lived in a liouse situated in a large garden : 1 
he went several times to iCngland, where he ■ 
docs not seem to have attracted any alien- ! 
lion whatever from the learned or the emi- ' 
nent; a '^1 di<'d at T.ondon, March 29, 1772, | 
of apoplexy, in his eighty-fifth year. lie is ! 
described, wlien in London, as a man of a j 
quiet, clerical habit, not averse to tea. ami ; 
coffee, and kind to children. lie wore a' 
sword when in full velvet dress, and when- j 
ever he walked out, carried a gold-headed j 
cane. There is a common portrait of him 
in antiquc^coat and wig, but tlic face has a 
wandering or vacant air. 

The genius wiiich was to penetrate the j 
science of the age with a far more subtle ; 
science ; to pass the bounds of s])acc and j 
time; venture into the dim spirit-realm, arM 1 
attempt to establish a new religion in l!ie 
world, — began its lessons in quarries and ; 
forges, in the Fjnclting-]:)ot and cmciblc, in | 
ship-yards and dissecting-rooms. No one ! 
man is perhaps q^lc to judge of the merits 
of his works on so many subjects. One is * 
glad to learn that his books on mines and j 
metals are held in the highest esteem by ; 
those who understand these matters. It 
seems that he anticipated much science of! 
the nineteenth century ; anticipated, in as- i 
tronomy, the discovery of the seventh 
planet,— but, unhappily, not also of the 
eighth ; anticipated the view's of modern 
astronomy in regard to the generation of 


earths by the sun ; in magnetism, some 
important experiments and conclusions of 
later students ; in chemisiry, the atcmic 
(hoory in anatomy, the discoveries of 
Sehlichiing, Monro, and Wilson ; and first 
demonstrated the office of the lungs, liis 
excellent Liigli.sh editor magnanimously lays 
no ‘Uivss on his {li.scoveric's, since he was loo 
great to^care to be original ; and we arc to 
judge, by wliat he can sjiare, of what remains. 

A colo.ssal soul, he lic.s vast abroad on his 
times, nneompre-hended by them, and re- 
tpiircs a long focal dTslnncc to be seen ; sug- 
gests, as Aristotle, Bacon, ^Selikm, I lumboldt, 
that a certain ^’asiiics.s of learning, or qiauL 
omnipresence of the human soul in nature, 
13 possible. His superb speculation, as from 
a lower, over nature and arts, without ij^er 
losing sight of the texlnre. and sequence of 
thiugs, almost re:di/.cs bis own ]iiclui’c, in 
his “ Brincipia,” of the original integrity of 
man. Over and above the merit of his par- 
ticular discoveries, is the ca])ital merit of his 
self-equality. A droit of water lias the pro- 
pcrlico of the sea, but cannot exhibit a 
storm. Theie is beauty of a concert, as 
well rtt of a ilute ; strength of a host, as 
Well as of a iiero : and, in Swedenborg, 
those who are be;a uc<iuainlcd with modern 
liooks will most admire the merit of mass. 
One of the missouriums and mastodons of 
literature, he is not to itc measured by whole 
colleges of ordinary scholars. His stalwart 
presence would flutter the gown.s of a uni- 
vcr.sity. Our books are false by being frag- 
mentary ; their sentences are bou vn>h, and 
not parts of natural tliscourso ; cluldisli ex- 
pressions of surprise or pleasun^ in nature ; 
or, worse, owing a brief notoriety to their 
poinlance, or aversion from the order of 
nature, — being some curiosity or oddity, 
designedly not in harmony with nature, and 
]iurpf)sely framed to e.xcile surprise, as jug- 
glers tk/ by concealing their means. But 
•Swoilcnborg is systematic, and respective of 
the world in every sentence ; all tlie means 
are orderly given ; his faculties work with 
astronomic pimcluahty, and this admirable 
writing is pure from all pertness oir egotism, 

Swedenborg was born into an .atmosphere 
of great ideas. ’Tis hard to say what w»S 
his own ; yot his life was dignified by 
noblest pictures of the universe. I'he robust 
Aristotelian method, with its breadth and 
adequateness, shaming^ur sterile and linear 
logic by its genial radiation, conversant with 
series and degree, with effects and ends, 
skilful to discriminate power from form, 
essence from accident, and opening, by its 
terminology and definition, high roads into 
nature, bad trained a race of %lhlctie philo- 
sophers. Haiaf y had shown the circulation 
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of the blood ; Gilbert had shown that the ' 
earth was a magnet ; Descartes, taught by 
Gilbert's mag^iet, with its vortex, spiral, and 
polarity, 'had filled Europe with the leading 
thought of vortical motion, as the secret of 
nature. Newton, in the year in which Swe- 
denborg was born, published the "Prin- 
cipia," and established the univereal gravity. 
Malpighi, following the high doctrines of 
Hippocrates, Leucippus, and Lucretius, had 
given empliasis to the dogma that nature 
works in leasts, — "tota in minimis cxistit 
natura." Unrivalled rlisscctors, Swammer- 
dam, Leeuwenhoek, Winslow, Eustachius, 
Heister, Vesalius, Boerhaavc. had left little 
for scal^x;! or microscope to reveal in human 
or comparative anatomy ; Linmeus, his con- 
iQpiporary, was affirniing, in his beautiful 
science, that " Nature is alw.ays like her- 
self" ; and, lastly, the nobility of method, 
the largest application of principles, had 
been exhibited by Leibnitz and Christian 
Wolff, in cosmology ; whilst Locke and 
Grotius had drawn the moral argument. 
What was left for a genius of the largest 
calibre, but to go over liieir ground, and 
verify and unite? It is easy to see, k\ lhe.se 
minds, the origin of .Swedenborg’s studies, 
and the suggestion of his problems. He 
had a capacity to entertain and vivify these 
volumes of thought. Yet the proximity of 
these geniuses, one or other of whom had 
introduced all his leading ideas, makes Swe- 
denborg another example of the difficulty, 
even in a highly fertile genius, of proving 
originality, the first birth and annunciation 
of one of the laws of nature. 

He named his favourite views, tlic doctrine 
of Forms, the dcretririe of Series and Degrees, 
the doctrine of Influx, the doctrine of Cor- 
respondence. His statement of these doc- 
trines deserves to be studied in his books. 
Not every man can read them, but they will 
reward him who can. His thcologie works 
are valuable to illustrate these. His writings 
would be a .sufficient library to a lonely and 
athletic student ; and the " Economy of the 
Animal Kingdom" is one of those books 
which, by the sustained dignity of thinking, 
is an honour to the human race. He had 
siudied spars and metals to some purpose. 
His varied and solid knowledge makes bis 
style lustrotis with points and shooting 
spicula of thought, and resembling one of 
those winter mornings when the air sparkles 
with ciystals. I'he grandeur of the topics 
makes the grandeur of the style. He was 
apt for cosmology, because of that native 
perception of identity whieli made mere size 
of no account to him. I^i the atom of mag- 
netic iron, he saw the quality which would 
generate the spiral motion o^sun and planet. 


The thoughts in which he lived were, 
the universality of each law in nature ; the 
Platonic doctrine of the scale or degrees ; 
the version or conversion of each into other, 
and so the correspondence of all the parts ; 
the fine secret that little explains large, and 
large, little ; the centrality of man in nature, 
and the connection that subsists throughout 
all things : he saw that the human body was 
strictly universal, or an instrument tliroiigh 
which the soul feeds and is fed by the whole 
of matter : so that he held, in exact antago- 
nism to the sceptics, tliat ''the wiser a man 
is, the more will he be a worshipper of the 
Deity." In short, he was a believer in the 
Identity-philosophy, which he held not idly, 
as ibe dreamers of Berlin or Boston, but 
W'hich he experimented with and established 
through years of labour, with the heart and 
strength of the rude.st Viking that his rough 
Sweden ever sent to battle, 

I hi-s theory dates from the oldest philo- 
sophers, and derives perhaps its best illus- 
tration from the newest. It is this : that 
Nature iterates her means perpetually on 
successive planes. In the old aphorism, 
nature is ahmys self-similar. In the plant, 
the eye or gcrniinativc point Ojicns to a leaf, 
then to another leaf, witli a power of trans- 
I forming the leaf into radicle, stamen, pistil, 

! petal, bract, sepal, or seed. Tlie whole art 
of the plant is .still to repeat leaf on leaf 
without end, the more or less of heat, light, 
moisture, and food dotcrmitiing tlv^ form it 
shall assume. In the animal, nature makes 
a vertebra, or n spine of via-tebrse, and helps 
heiT>elf still Ijy a new spine, with a limited 
power of modifying its form, — spine on 
spine, to tl)c end of the world. A poetic 
anatomist, in our own day, teache.s that a 
snake, being a horizontal line, and man, 
being an erect line, constitute a right angle ; 
and, between the line.s of this mystical quad- 
nint, all animated beings find their place : 
and he assumes the hair-worm, the span- 
worm, or the snake, as- the type or predic- 
don of the spine. Manifestly, at the end of 
the spine, Nature puts out smaller spines, 
as .arms ; at the end of the arms, new spines, 
as hands ; at the other end,* she repeats the 
process, as legs and feet. At the top of the 
column, she put.s out anofher spine, which 
doubles or loops itself over, as a span-worm, 
into a ball, and fomis the skull, with extre- 
mities again : the hands being now the upper 
jaw, the feet the lower jaw, the fingers and 
toes being represented thiC. time by upper 
and lower teeth. This new spine is destined 
to high uses. It is a new man on the shoul- 
ders of the last. It can almost shed its 
trunk, and manage to live alone, according 
to the Platonic idea in the Timaeus. Within 
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it, on a higher plane, all that was done in 
the trunk repeats itself. Nature recites her 
lesson once more in a higher mood. The 
mind is a finer body, and resumes its func- 
tions of feeding, digesting, absorbing, ex- 
cluding, and generating, in a new and ethe- 
real element. Hero, in the brain, is all the 
process of alimonialion repeated, in the 
acquiring, comparing, digesting, and assi- 
milating of experience. Here again is the 
mystery of generation repeated. In the 
brain are male and female faculties : here 
is marriage, here is fruit. And there is no 
limit to this ascending scale, but series on 
scries. Everything, at the end of one use, 
is taken up into the next, each series punc- 
tually repeating every organ and process of 
the last. We are adapted to infinity. We 
are hard to please, and love nothing which 
ends : and in nature is no end ; but every- 
tliing, at the end of one use, is lifted into 
a superior, and the ascent of these things 
climbs into demonic and celestial natures. 
Creative force, like a musical composer, goes 
on unwcariedly repeating a .simple air or 
theme, now high, now low, in solo, in chorus, 
ten thousand times reverberated, till it fills 
earth and heaven with the chant. 

Gravitation, as explained by Newton, is 
good : but grander, when wc find chemistry 
only an extension of the law of masses into 
particles, and that the atomic theory shows 
the action of clicmislry to be mechanical 
also. Metaphysics shows us a sort of gravi- 
tation, operative also in the mental plieno- 
mena ; and tiie terrible tabnlalion of the 
French statists brings cveiy piece of whim 
and humour to be reducible also to exact 
numerical ratios. ^ If one man in twenty 
thousand, or in thirty thousand, eats shoes, 
or marries his grandmotlicr, then in every 
twenty thousand, or thirty thousand, is 
found one man who cats shoes, or marries 
his grandmotiicr. What we call gravilalion, 
and fancy ultimate, is otie fork of a mightier 
stream, for which we have yet no name. 
Astronomy is excellent ; but it must coiwe 
up into life to have its fuU value, and not 
remain there in globes end spaces. The 
globule of blo^d gyrates around its own 
axis in the human veins, as the planet in 
the sky ; and the circles of intellect relate to 
those of the heavens. Each law of nature 
the like universalily ; eating, sleep or 
hibernation, rotation, generation, metamor- 
phosis, vortical motion, which is seen in 
eggs as in planet^. These grand rhymes or 
returns in nature, — the dear, best-known 
face startling us at every turn, under a mask 
so unexpected that wc think it the face of a 
stranger, and carrying up the semblance 
into divine forms, — delighted the prophetic 
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eye of Swedenborg ; and he mus^ be 
reckoned a leader in that revolution, which, 
by giving to science an idea^ has given to 
an aimless accumulation of experiments, 
guidance and form, and a beating heart. 

I own, v/itli some regret, that his printed 
works amount to about fifty stout octavos, 
his scientific works being about half of the 
whole nnmlx^r ; and it appears that a mass 
of manuscript still unedited remains in the 
royal library at Stock! lolm. The scientific 
works have just now been tnanslated into 
English, in an excellAit edition. * 

Swedenborg printed these scientific books 
in the ten years from 1734 to 1744, and tijcy 
remained front that time neglected ; and 
now, after their century is complete, he has 
at last found a pupil in Mr. Wilkinson, in 
London, a philosophic critic, w'ith a coequal 
vigour of understanding and imagination 
compar-ablc only to Lord Bacon’s, who has 
restored his master’s buried books to the 
day, and transferred them, wutb every ad- 
vantage, from their foi'gottcn Latin into 
English, to go round the world in our com- 
mercial and conquering tongue. 'Ihis start* 
ling pfippcaranec of Swedenborg, after a 
hundred ycars» in his piiiiil, is not the least 
remarkable fact in his lii.story. Aided, it is 
said, by the munificence of Mr, Clis.sold, and 
also by hi.s literary skill, this piece of poetic 
jnsiice is done. The admirable ])rRliminary. 
discourses with whidi Mr. Wilkinson has 
enriched tliesc volnnics, tlirow all the con- 
temporary philo.sophy of England into shade, 
and leave me nothing to say on their proper 
grounds. 

The “Animal Kingdom" is a book of 
wonderful merits. Ii’wa.s written with the 
highest end,— -to put scimree and the soul, 
long estranged from each other, at one 
again. It war, an anatomist’s account of 
the human body, in the highest style of 
poetry. Nothing can exceed the bold and 
briiliant treatment of a subject usually SO 
dry and rcpuldve, iTc saw nature “wreath- 
ing Ihrough an cverlasliiig .spiral, with wheels 
tliat never dry, on axles that never creak," . 
and sometimes sought “to uncover those 
secret rcccsse.s wliere Nttlure is sitting at 
tliC fires in the depths of her laboratory 
whilst the picture comes recommended by 
the hard fidelity with which it is based on 
practical anatomy. It is remarkable that 
this sublime genius d^idcs, peremptorily 
for the analytic, against the s,vntiietic 
method ; and, in a book whose genius is a 
daring poetic synthesis, claims to confine 
himself to a rigid experience. 

lie knows, if l^^^e only, the flowing of 
nature, and liow wise was that ild answer of 
Amasis to him^^ho bade him drink up the 
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sea, — " Yes, willingly, if you will stop the 
rivers that flow in.” Few knew as much 
about Nature and her subtle manners, or 
expressed more subtly* her goings. He 
thought as largo a demand is made on our 
faith l)y nature, as by miracles. "He noted 
that in lier proceeding from first principles 
through her several subordiinUions. there 
Was no stale tlirough which slie^did not 
pas.s, as if her path iay tlirough all things.” 
" For a.s often as she bclaUes iicrself upward 
from visible phenomena, or, in other words, 
withdraws lier.self inward, she instantly, as 
it were, disappears, while no one knows 
what has become of her, or whither she is 
gone : so that it is rioces.sary''lo take science 
as a guide in pursuing her .steps.” 

J’lie pursuing tlie intpiiry under the light 
oi an end or iinal cause, gives wonderful 
animation, a sort of personality to the whole 
writing. 'I'he book announee.s his favourite 
dogmas. 'I'lie ancient doclrine of IIip|xw 
crales, that the brain is a gland ; and of 
Leucippus, tlial the atom may be known by 
the ma.s.s : or, in I’lato, tlie macrocosm by 
the microcosm ; and, in the verses of Lu- 
cretius,— t 

Os.s.T. videlicet c pau.xillis atquc nnnutis 
sic ct de p;uixillis alcjiic iiiimitis 
\‘i:i(:cribtis visens gigiii, crciiri 

Sntjguiiii.s inter su imillis coL-iinlibus ; 

E.v r.urlqiiu piitat inicis cnti.si.stere pii..se 
Aiiriiin, et de tciris torriiin conci‘c.s< ( tv parvis ; 
Iginbus cx igneis, huinorein huuioribu.s esse. 

Lin. J. 835. 

"Tlic princliile of all things, entrails made 
Of sinallcsL ciitrait.s ; buue, of sin.'illcst bone ; 
iJlood, of small .sanguine drops reduced to one ; 
Gold, of small grains; earth, of small .sands 
compacted ; 

Small drops to water, sparks to fire contr.actcd ” ; 
and which Malpighi had .summed in his 
ma.xiin, that "nature c.xi.sts entire in beasts, '' 
— is a favourite thouglit of Swedenborg. " It 
is a constant law of Lhir organic bocly, that 
large, compound, or vj.siblc forms exist and 
subsist from smaller, siiiij)ler, and ultimately 
from invisible forin.s, wdiich act 'similarly to 
the la’ geroiics, but more perfectly and more 
universally ; and die least foriii.s so perfectly 
and universally, a.s to involve an idea re- 
presentative of dicir entire universe." 'Fhe 
unities of each organ are so many little 
organs, homogeneous with their compound : 
the unities of th-.': tongue ^are little tongues ; 
those of the stomaii-;, little stomachs ; those 
of the heart are little beans. 'I'his fruitful 
idea furni.she.s a key to every .secret. Wliat 
was too .small for the eye to delect was read 
by die aggregate.? ; what was too large, by 
the units. Tl’.ero is end to hi.s appli- 
cation of tWa though I, " Hunger is an 
regatc of very many liflle hungers, or 


losses of Idood by the little veins all over the 
body,” It is a key to his theology also. 
" Man is a kind of very minute heaven, cor- 
responding to the world of spirits and to 
heaven. Every particidar idea of man, and 
every affection, yea, every .smallest part of 
his affection, is an image and effigy of him. 
A sjiirit may be know n from only a single 
thought. God is the grand man.” 

The hardihood and thoroughness of hi.s 
study of nature required a theory of forms, 
also. " Forms ascend in order from the 
lowest to the ]iighe.st. The lowest form is 
angular, or tlie terrestrial and corporeal. 
Tlie secoinl and next higlicr form is the cir- 
cular, vvhich is also called tlie perpetual- 
angular, because the circumference of a 
circle is a jicrpetual aii.gle. The form above 
thi.s is the spiral, parent and mea.surc of 
circular forms ; its dinnietcrs are not rec- 
tilinear, but varitai.sly circular, and have a 
siiherical surface for centre ; therefore it is 
called the pcrpctual-circular. The form 
above this is tlie vortical, or perpetual-spiral : 
next, the perpetual-vortical, or celestial : last, 
the perpetual -celestial, or .spiritual.” 

■ Was it strange that a genius so bold 
should take the, last step, also, — conceive 
that he might attain the science of all 
scicnce.s, to unlock the meaning of tlie 
woild ? In the first vohanc of the "Animal 
Kiiig^tlom,'' he broaclics the subject in a 
remarkable note : — 

" In onr doctrine of Representatbn.') and 
Corrospomkmces, we shall treat of both 
tl u'.so symbolical ami typical rcsemblauce.s, 
ami of the asloiiLshing things which occur, I 
will not say, in the living body only, but 
tlirougliout nature, and which corre.spond so 
entirely to supreme and .spiritual tlrings, 
that one would .swear that the phy,bical 
world was purely symbolical of tlie spiritual 
World ; insomuch, that if we choose to ex- 
press any natural truth in physical and 
definite vocal terms, and to convert these 
terms only into the corresponding and 
spiritual tenn.s, we .shall by tlii.s means elicit 
a spiritual truth, or theological dogma, in 
place of the physical truth or precept : al- 
though no mortal would havu predicted that 
anything of the kind could possibly arise by 
bare litmal transposition ; inasmuch as the 
one precept, considered separately from the 
other, appears to have absolutely no rela- 
tion to it. 1 intend, hereafter, to com- 
municate a number of examples of such cor- 
rc.spondences, together wfth a vocabulary 
containing the terms of spiritual things, as 
well as of the phy.sical things for which they 
are to be substituted. This symbolism per- 
vades the living body. ” 

. 'Fhc fact, thus explicitly stated, is implied 
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in all poetry, in allegory, in fable, in tbe use 
of emblems, and in the structure of lan- 
guage, Plato knew it, as is evident from 
his twice bisected line, in the sixth book of 
the Republic. Lord Bacon had found that 
truth and nature differed only as seal and 
print ; and he instanced some physical pro- 
positions, with their translation into a moral 
or political sense. Behmcn, and all mystics, : 
imply this law, in their dark riddle-writing. 
TJic poets, in as fixr as they are poets, use 
it ; but it is known to them only, as tlie 
magnet was known for ages, as a toy. Swe- 
denborg first put the fact into a detached 
and scientific statement, because it was 
liabitually present to [\iin, and never not 
seen. It was involved, as we explained 
alreafly, in the doctrine of identity and 
iteration, because the mental scries exactly 
tallies with tlie material .series. It reciuired 
an insight that could rank things in order 
and series ; or, rather, it rcriuircd such right- 
ness of position, that tlie poles of the eye 
should coincide with the axis of the world. 
'I'lie earth had fed its mankind through five 
or six millenniums, and they liad seiencc.s, 
religions, philosopliies ; and yet had failed 
to sec the correspondence of meaning bc- 
Uvocii every part and every other part. 7\ nd, 
down to this hour, literature has no book in 
which the .symbolism of things is scientifi- 
cally opened. One wcnkl say, that, as soon 
as men had the first hint that every sensilde 
object, -Vinimal, rock, river, air,— nay, .space 
and time, sul^sisls not for itself, nor linally 
to a material end, but as a picture-language 
to tell another story of beings and duties, 
other science would be ]nU by, .and a science 
of such grand presage would absorl) all 
faculties : that each man would ask of all 
objects, what they mean : Why does the 
horizon hold me fast, with my joy and grief, 
in this centre ? Why hear I the same sense 
from countless differing voices, and read one 
never quite expressed fact in endless picture- 
language? Yet, whether it be, that these 
things will not be intelleclnally learned, or, 
that many centuries must elaborate and com- 
pose so rare and opulent a soul, — there is no , 
comet, rock-strftium, fossil, fish, quadruped, 
spider, or fungus, that, for itself, docs not 
interest more scholars and classifiers, than 
the meaning and upshot, of the frame of 
things. 

But Swedenborg was not content with the 
culinary use of the world. In his fifty-fourth 
year, these thoughts held him fast, and 
his profound mind admitted ilic perilous 
opinion, too frequent in religious history, 
that he was an abnormal person, to whom 
was granted the privilege of conversing with 
angels and spirits ; and this ecstasy con- 




I nccted itself with just this office of explain- 
ing the moral import of the sensible world. 
To a right perception, at oi»cc broad and 
minute, of the ordi!r of nature, he added the 
comprehension of the moral laws in their 
widest social aspects : but wliatevcr he saw, 
through some excessive determination to 
form, in his constitution, he saw not .ab- 
stractedly, hut in pictures, Iieard it in dia- 
logues, constructed it in events. When lie 
attempted to announce the law most sanely, 
he was forced to cou^'h it in par:jl)]c. 

Modern psycliology offers no similar c.x- 
amplc of a deranged balance. I'he prin- 
cip.al powers continued to maintain a healthy 
.action \ and, to a reader who can make due 
allowance in the report for Uie reporter's 
peculiarities, ti\c results arc still instructi^'c, 
and a more striking to.itiniony to the sub- 
lime laws he announced, than any that 
Ixilanced dulnc.ss could afford, lie attempts 
to give some account of the moiii/s of the 
new state, alfirniing tliat “his presence in 
the spiritual world i.s attended with a certain 
separation, but only as to the intellectual 
part of his tuiiid, not as to the will part ” ; 
and h# alfinns that “ lie see.s, with the in- 
ternal sight, tlie tilings that arc in another 
life, more clearly llian he sees the things 
which are here in the world." 

Having adopted the belief that certain 
books of the Old and New 'restaments were 
exact allegories, or written in the angelic 
and oc.slalio mode, ho cinployod his remain- 
ing years in extric.Uin.g from the literal, the 
universal sense, lie liad borrowed from. 
I’lato the fine fable of “a most ancient 
IK'ople, men belter than w'O, and dwelling 
nigbor V’l the gods"; and Swedenborg 
aiided, that they used the earth symbolically ; 
that tlicse, wlien they saw terrestrial olijects, 
did not think at all aliout them, but only 
about thu.se which they signified, d’he cor- 
respondence between llurnghls and things 
henceforward occupied him. “The very 
organic form resembles the end inscribed on 
it." A man is in general, and in particular, 
an organized justice or injustice, selfishness 
or gmtiiude. And the cause of this liarmony 
he assigned in the Arcana: “The reason 
why all and single things, in the heaveits 
and on earth, arc re[nesentali\'c, i.s because 
they exist from an inllux of the Lord, through 
heaven." This (]esign of exhibiting such 
correspondences, whicliHi if adequately exe- 
cuted, would be the poem of the world, in 
which all liistory and science would play an 
essential jiart, wa.s narrowed and defeated 
by the exclusively iheologic direction which 
his inquiries took. »1 1 i.s perception of nature 
is not hum.an and universal, b«t is mystical 
and Hebraic. ^Hc fastens each natural 
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object to a theologic notion ; — a horse signi- 
fies carnal understanding ; a tree, percep- 
tion ; the moon, faith ; a cat means this ; an 
ostrich, that ; an artichoke, this other ; and 
poorly tethers every symbol to a several 
ecclesiastic sense. The slijjpery Proteus is 
rot so easily cauKdit. In nature, each in- 
dividual symbol i)iays inniuncrable j^rts, as 
each particle of matter circulates , in turn , 
through every system. The central identity 
enables any one symbol to express succes- 
sively all tjie qualities and shades of real 
being. In the tran.smission of the hea- 
venly waters, every liose fits every hydrant. 
Nature avenges herself .speedily on the hard 
pedantry lliat would chain her waves. She 
is no litcnilist. Everything must be taken 
geii'ially, and we must be at the top of our 
condition, to understand anything rigbtlj’. 

Ilis theological bias thus fatally narrowed 
his iutcrprctalioii of nature, and the dic- 
tionary of symbols i.s yet to be written. But 
the interpreter, A\'hom mankind must Still 
expect, will find no predecessor who has 
apjiro.'ichod so near to the true proldem. 

riwcclenbotg styles liimsclf, in the title- 
page of his books, “Servant of thef Lord 
Jesus (ihrist " ; and ].)>* force of intellect, and 
in effect, lie is tin; last Eathcr in the Church, 
and is not likely to have a successor. No 
wOmior that his depth of ethical wisdom 
should give hini influcuco as a teacher. To 
the wiiliercd traditional church yielding dry 
catochksm.s, he let in nature again, and the 
worship]5cr, cscaiiing from the ve.stry of 
verbs and texts, i.s surprised to find hlnis(;lf 
a party to the whole of Jiis religion : hi.s 
religion thinks for him, arid is of uuiversvil 
application : he turns it on every side ; it 
fits every part of life, interprets and digni- 
fies every circum.stance. Instead of a re- 
ligion which visited him diidomalically three 
or four limes, — when he was born, when he 
married, wlicn he fell sick, and when he died, 
and for the rest never ivterfercd with him, — 
here was a teaching w liicli accompanied him 
all day, accompanied him even into sleep 
and dieams ; into his thinking, and showed 
him through ^vllat a long ancestry his 
thoughts de.sccnd , into society, and showed 
bjr what afhnitie.s he was girt to his equals 
and his counterparts ; mto natural oljjccls, 
and show'ed their origin and meaning, what 
are friendly and wliat hurtful ; and 
opened the fiuiire f orld Ijy indicating the 
continuity of the same laws. Mis disciples 
allege that their intellect is invigorated by 
the study of his books. 

There is no such problem for critici.sm as 
bis tlieological w'ntings. their merits are so 
commanding*-; yet sucii grave deductions 
must be made. Their imnfensc and sandy 


ditfuseness is like the prairie, or the desert, 
and their incongruities are like the last deli- 
ration. He is superfluously explanatory, 
and his feeling of the ignorance of men, 
strangely exaggerated. Men take truths of 
this nature very fast. Yet he abounds in 
assertions : he is a rich discoverer, and of 
things which most import us to know. His 
thought dwells in essential resemblances, like 
the resemblance of a house to the man who 
built it. He saw things in their law, in like- 
ness of function, not of stiucture. There is 
an invariable method and order in liis de- 
livery of Ids truth, the habitual proceeding 
of the mind from inmost to outmost. What 
earnestness and weigluiness, — his eye never 
roving, without one swell of vanity, or one 
look to self, in any cotnmon form oHiterary 
pride ! a theoretic or speculative man, but 
whom no practical man in the universe could 
affect to scorn. Plato is a gownsman : his 
garment, though of purple, and almost sky- 
woven, \s an academic robe, and [hinders 
action with its voluminous folds. But this 
mystic is awful to Ccesar, Lycurgus himself 
v.’ould bow. 

■ 'Phe moral insight of Swedenborg, the 
correction of popular errors, the announce- 
ment of ethical laws, lake him out of com- 
pari.son with any otlier modem writer, and 
cnlilie him to a place, vacant for some ages, 
among llie lawgivers of mankind. That 
slow but conimandjng influence which he 
luii acquired, like that of other Bchgmus 
geniuses, must be excessive also, and have 
its tides, before it subsides into a permanent 
amount. Of course, what is real and uni- 
versid cannot be confined to the circle of 
lliose wlm syinputliizc strictly wilhhis genius, 
but will ]3ass forth into the common stock of 
wise and just tllinking^ The world has a 
sure chemistry, by which it extracts what is 
excellent in its children, and lets fall the 
infirmities and limitations of the grandest 
mind, 

That metempsychosis which is familiar in 
tile old mythology of the Greeks, collected 
in Ovid, and in the Indiaii Transmigration, 
and is there ohjedive, or really takes place in 
I bodies by alien will, — in Swedenborg’s mind, 
lias a more philosophic character. It is 
subjective, or depends entirely upon the 
thought of the person. All things in the 
universe arrange themselves to each person 
anc\v, according to his ruling love, Man is 
such as his affection and thought are. Man 
is man by virtue of willing, «*not by virtue of 
knowing and understanding. As he is, so 
he secs. The marriages of the world are 
broken up. Interiors associate all in the 
spiritual world. Whatever the angels looked 
upon was to them celestial. I^h Satan 
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appears to himsctf a man ; to those as bad 
us he, a comely man ; to the purified, a 
heap of carrion. Nothing can resist states ; 
eveiything gravitates : like will to like ; what 
we call poetic justice takes effect on the spot. 
We have come into a world which is a living 
poem. Everything is as I am. Bird and 
beast are not bird and beast, but emanation 
and effluvia of the minds and wills of men 
there present. Every one makes his own 
house and state. 'I'he ghosts arc tonnented 
with the fear of death, .and cannot remember 
that they have died. They who arc in evil 
and falsehood are afraid of all others. Such 
as have deprived themselves of charity, 
wander and flee ; the societies which tlu^y 
approach discover their quality, and drive 
them away. 'I'hc covetous seem to 
selves to be abiding in cells where their 
money is deposited, and these to be invested 
with mice. They who place merit in good 
works seem to themselves to cut wood. “ I 
asked such, if they w-crc not wearied? They 
replied, that tliey have not yet done work 
enough to merit heaven." 

He delivers golden sayings, which express 
with singular beauty the ethical laws ; as 
when he uttered tliat famed sentence, that, 
" in heaven the angels are advancing con- 
tinually to the sjuing-limc of their youth, so 
that the oldest angd appears the youngest" : 
"The more angels, the more room " : " 'I'lie 
perfection of man is the love of use " : "Man, 
in his pft-fcct form, i.s heaven " : " Wliat is 
from Him, is Him " : " Ends always ascend 
as nature descends " : and the truly poetic | 
account of the writing in the inmost heaven, ; 
w'hicb, .as it consists of inllexions according 
to the form of heaven, can be read without 
instruction, j. He almost justifies his claim to 
preternatural vision, by .strange insiglits ofj 
the structure of the human body and mind. | 
" It is never permitted to any one, in heaven, 
to stand behind anotlicr and look at the back 
of his head : for then the influ.\ which is from 
the Lord is disturbed . " Tlie [ingcls, from the 
sound of the voice, know a man’s love; from 
the articulation of the sound, his wisdom ; 
and from the sense of the w-ords, his science. 

In the " Conjugal Eove," he ha.s unfolded 
the .science of marriage. Of this book, one 
would say, that.nvith the highest elements, 
it has failed of success. It c.ame ntxir to be 
the Hymn of Love, which Plato attempted i 
in the " Banquet" ; the love, which, Dante 
says, Casclki saim among the angels in Para- 
dise ; and whicn, as rightly celebrated, in 
its genesis, fruition, and effect, might well 
entrance the souls, as it would lay open the 
genesis of all institutions, customs, and 
manners. The book had been grand, if the 
Hebraism had been omitted, and the law 


stated without Gothicism, as ethics, and with 
that scopje for ascension of state whidi the 
nature of things requires. 

It is a fine platftnic development of the 
science of marriage ; leaching that sex is 
universal, and not local ; virility in the male 
tlualifying every organ, act, and thought ; 
and the feminine in woman. Therefore, in 
the real pr .spiritual world, the nuptial union 
is not momentary, but incessant and total ; 
and chastity not a local, but a universal 
virtue ; iinchaslitybyng discovejed as much 
in the trading, or planting, or speaking, or 
pliilosophi/ing, as in generation ; and that, 
though the v^'gins he saw' in heaven were 
beautiful, the wives were incomparalily more 
beautiful, and went on increasing in beauty 
evermore. « 

Yet Swedenborg, after his mode, pinned 
his theory to a ten library form. He exag- 
gerates the circumstance of marriage ; and, 
though he finds false marriages on earth, 
fancies a wiser clioice in heaven, I^lut of 
progressive souls, all loves and friendships 
are momentary. Do you love vie. ? means, 
Do you .sec llio same Lrulli? If you do, wc 
are. hippy with the .same happiness : but 
])rescntly one of us passes into llie percep- 
tion of new truth; wo are divorced, and no 
tension in nature enn hold us to each other. 
I know how delicious is this cup of love, — 
I existing for you, you existing for me; but 
it is a child's clinging to his toy ; an attempt 
to eternize tlie lireshJe and nuptial chamber ; 
to keep the pietuvc-a1i)halx;t through wliieh 
our first lessons are [)retl lly conveyed. The 
Erlcn of God is bare and grand ; like the 
out-doqy landscape, reuiL'mljcrcd from the 
evening fireside, it sedans cold and desolate, 
whilst you cower over the coals ; l)ut, once 
abroad again, we pily those who can forego 
the magnificfiK'C of nature, for candlelight 
ami cards. Perlaqis tlie true sul)jcct of IhC 
" Conjugal T.ove " i.s Conversation , whose 
laws are ]irofonn<lly <.'li!ninaled. It is false, 
if literally applied to marriage. Eor God 
is the bride or bridegroom of the soul. 
Heaven is not the pairing of two, but the 
communion of all souls. We meet, and 
dwell an instant under the Icmpfe of one 
thought, and l)art u.s tliough we ]inrlcd mft, 
to join another thought in other fellowships 
of joy. So far from there being any thing 
divine in the I0V4 and proprietary sense of 
Do you love me ? it is^nly when you leave 
and lose nje, by casting yourself on a senti- 
ment which is higlier than both of us, that 
I draw near, and find myself at yotu side ; 
and I am repelled, if you fix your(‘ye*on me, 
and demand lovc.» lu fact, in the spiritual 
world, wc charme .sexes every foment. You 
love the worth tn me; then 1 am your bus- 
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band; but it is not tne, but tlie worth, tliat 
fixes tlic love ; and lliat worth is a drop of 
the ocean oC. worth U.at is beyond me. 
Meantime, I adore tin' greater worth in 
another, a'nd so become his wife. He aspires 
to a higher worlli in another spirit, and is 
wife or receiver of that innuence. 

■ Whether a sclf-inqiiisiLovial Iiabi^. that he 
grew into, from jcMlonsy of the .sins to which 
men of tliougijt are lialde, lie has acquired, 
in discntavgling and ^ dimiunstraling tliat 
particular form of moral disease, an acumen 
wliich no conscience can resist. 1 refer to 
his feeling of the profanatiqn of tiiinlving 
to wliat is good “from scienliries.” “ 'I'o 
rc.ason about faith, i.s to doubt and deny." 
H<vwas painfully alive to the difference be- 
tween knowing and tloing, and this sensib'lity 
is incessantly exprcs.'-jal. idnlosophers are, 
Ihereforc, vipers, cockalrice.s, asps, heimjr- 
rlioids, pi'csiers, and llyingserpenls ; literary 
men are coiijiii'er.s and clmrlatans. 

But thi.s tojjie suggc.sts a.sadaftcrthoughi, 
that licre \vc find the .seat of hi.s own pain. 
Possibly Swedenborg paid tlio jicnalty of . 
introverted facultio.s. Succcs.s, or a foi lunate 
genius, seems to clopcnd on a hapjiy adjust- 
inciit of heart and brain ; on a due jiro- 
X^ortion, liard to bit, c.)r moral ami menial 
jiouer, which, jjcvliaps, obe\s llie law' of 
tho.se chemical ratios which make a propor- 
tion in volumo.s neee.s?aiy to combination, as 
when gases will combine in certain fixed 
rale.s, but nut at any rale, it is bard to 
eai ry a full cup : and tliis man, in-ofuscly 
el■ldo^ved in heart and mind, early fell into 
dangerous discord wilti himself. In hi.s 
“Animal Kingdom,” he .siirpriseii us, by 
declaring lliat he loved analy.sis, and not 
synthe.sis ; and now, after his liflieth year, 
befalls into jealou.sy of his intellect; and, 
tliougli aware that truth is not solitary, nor 
is goodness .solitary, but botli must ever mix 
and marry, he makes \iar on his mind, take.s 
the jiart of the coiiseiencc against it, and, 
on all occasions, traduces and bkisplicmcs it. j 
'I'hc ^iolcnec is instantly avenged, licmity ; 
is disgraced, love is unlovely, when trutli, ' 
the half part of heaven, is denied, as much ; 
ds when a bitterness in men of talent leads ! 
to satire, and destroys the judgment. He is I 
wise, but wise in his own de.spite. There is i 
an air of infiaile grief, yind the sound of- 
tvailing, all ov.;r aati through thi.s lurid uni- ! 
^'erse. A vampire .“riis in the seat of the j 
prophet, and tiirn.s with gloomy appetite to j 
the images of pain. Indeed; a bird doc.s : 
not more readily weave its nest, or a mole ! 
bore into the ground, tiw.ii this seer of souls I 
snbsinicts new iiell and pit, each more | 
abominable than the last, lound every new 1 


crew of offenders. lie w'as let down through 
a column that seemed of brass, but it tva;s 
formed of angelic spirits, that he might 
descend safely amongst the unhajipy, and 
witnes.s the vaslation of souls ; and heard 
there, for a long continuance, their lamen- 
tations ; he saw their tormentors, who in 
orea.se and strain pang.s to infinity; he sav, 
the hell of jugglers, the hell of assassins, tlic 
hell of the lascivious; the hell of robl)ci>, 
who kill and boil men ; the infernal tun at 
the deceitful ; the excrementitious hells ; ilic 
iiell of the revengeful, whose faces rcscmljled 
j a round, broad cake, and their arm.s rotn te 
like a wheel. E.xccpt Rabelais and Dean 
.Swift, nobody ever had sucdi science of filth 
and corruplion, 

'I'licsolxioks shouhl l.ie used with c.aution. 
It i.s dangtTou.s to .sculpture tlicsc evanescing 
image.s of thought, 'irue in tran.siiion, they 
j Viecoinc false if fixed. It ixxiuirc.s, for liis 
j just ap[)reheu.sion, almost a genius equal to 
I liis own. But when Ids visions become the 
I stereotyped language of multitudes of per- 
I .■'Oils, (.if all (legrcos of ago and capacity, 

• they are perverted. The wise people of the; 
(.Jrcok race wore accustOMu;d to lead tlie most 
intelligent and virtuous young men, a.s part 
of their oducaiioii, through the IClcusiniaii 
myslcric.s, wla.-reiu, with much pomp and 
graduation, the liiglic.st liulhs known to an- 
cient-wisdom Were taught. An ardent and 
comleinplativc young man, at eighteen or 
twenty years, might rend once tinipc books 
of Swedenlxjrg, tho.se mysteries of love and 
conscience, and then throw ilioin aside for 
ever. Genius u ever haunted by similar 
droam.s, when the helks and tlie heavens are 
opened to it. Hut those pictures arc to be 
held as mystical, that i.s, a.s a quite arbitrary 
and accidental picture of the truth, — not as 
' the truth. Any other symbol would be as 
good : then this is safely seen. 

.Swedenborg’s system of the world w'ant.s 
central spontaneity ; it is dynamic, not vital, 
a'nd laek.s jiower to generate life, Tlicrc is 
no iudividual in it. The universe is a 
gigantic cry.stal, all wiiosc atoms and lamina; 
lie in uninterruiitcd order,* and with un- 
broken unity, but cold and still. What 
seems an intlividual and, a will, is none. 
There is an imni(m.se chain of intermedia- 
tion, extending from centre to extremes, 
which bereaves every agency of all freedom 
and character. Tlie universe, in his poctn, 
suffers under a magnetic steep, and only re- 
flects the mind of the magnelizer. Every 
thought comes into each mind by influence 
from a society of spirits that surround it, 
and into these from a higher society, and so 
on. All his types mean the same few things. 
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All Ills ligiu'es spoak one speech. All his 
interlocutors Swcdcnborgizc. Be they who 
they may, to this complc.vion must they 
come at last. This Charon ferries them all 
over in his boat ; kings, counsellors, cava- 
liers, doctors, Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Hans 
Sloanc, King George II., Mahomet, or who- 
soever, and all gather one griumess of hue 
and .style. Only when Cicero conies by, our 
gentle seer sticks a little at saying he talked 
with Cicero, and, with a touch of human 
relenting, remarks, “ one whom it was given 
me to believe was Cicero” ; and when the 
so/-(fisi7?i/ Roman opens his mouth, Rome 
and eloquence have ebbed away, — it is plain 
thcologic Swedcaliorg, like the ivist. His 
heavens and hells are dull ; kmlt of want of 
jiulividualism. 'I'he thousand-foltl relation 
of men is not there. 'I'ho interest that 
attaches in nature to each man, because he 
is right by his wrong, ami wrong by his 
right, because he delies all dogmatizing 
and class! ti cation, so many allowances, ami 
contingencies, and futurities, are to be taken 
into account, strong by his vices, often 
paralyzed by his virtues, — sinks into entire 
sympathy with his society. 'Hiis want re- 
acts to the centre of the system. Though 
the agency of " the I.ord” is in every line 
referred to by name, it never becomes alive. 
There is no lustre in that eye whicii gazes 
from the centre, ami which should vivify the 
immense dejiendency of beings. 

The v>.o of Swedenborg’s mind is its 
thcologic detctminalion. Nothing with him 
has the liberality of universal wisdom, but 
we are always in a ciiurch. That Hebrew 
imise, W'hich’ tanglil the lore of rigid and 
wrong to men, had tin; same excess of in- 
lluence for him, it lias had for the nations. 
'I'liG mode, as well as the essence, wns 
sacred. Palosline is over the more valualdo 
as a chapter in universal history, and ever 
the less an available clement in cduealitm. 
The genius of Swedmiborg, largest of all 
modern .souls in Ibis department of thought, 
wasted itself in the ciulcavour to reanimate 
and conserve wliat had already arrived at 
its natural term, and, in the groat sexular 
Providence, wa!; retiring from its promi- 
nence, before western modes of thought and 
expression. iSwe<^enborg and Belnuun both 
failed by attaching themselves to the Cliris- 
lian symbol, instead of to the moral senti- 
ment, wliich carries innumerable Christiani- 
ties, Iiumanitics. divinities, in its bosom. 

The excess of i1\fluencc shows itself in the 
incongruous importation of a foreign rhetoric. 

' What have I to do,’ asks the impatient 
reader, ‘ with jasper and sardonyx, beryl and 
chalcedony ; what with arks an.d passovers, 
ephahs and ephods ; what with lepers and 


emcrods: what willi hcave-offcriiigs and un- 
leavened bread ; chariots of fire, dragons 
crowned and horned, behetnolhTiml unicorn? 
Good for Orientals, these are nothing Pi im*. 
'I'hc more learning you bring to exjdain 
them, the more glaring the iinperliiionce. 
The more coherent and elaborate the sy.slem, 
the lcs.s T like it. I say, with the Spartan, 

‘ ' Why d* you speak so much to the purpose, 
of that which is nolhing to the purpose?” 
My learning is such as ilod gave me in my 
jbirtli and habit, in Utjj delight arid study of 
my eyes, and not of anothor man’s. Of all 
absurdities, this of some foreigner, pro- 
posing to take#;uv.iy my rhetoric, and .sub- 
sLitiile his own, and amuse me with pelic.nn 
and stork, iusliuvd of thrush and robin ; 
palm-trees and shittim-wood, instead nd' 
sassafi'as and hickory, — .seems the most 
needless.’ 

Locke said, “God, when he makes tire 
propliet, does not unmake the man.” 
Lswedeiiborg’.s history iroints tlie remark. 
The parish disputes, in the Swedish clmrch, 
between the friends and foes of 1 aitlier and 
Mclanctlion, concerning "faitli alone,” and 
“ workf nlone," intriide themselves into liis 
speculations upon the eeonoiny of the 
nnivcr.se, and of the celestial societies. The 
Lutheran bisliop’.s son, for whom the lieavens 
are opened, so that lie .sees with eyes, and 
in the richc.st .symbolic forms, the awful 
truth of things, and utters again, in his 
books, as under a lieavcnly maiulale, the in- 
disjMitalilc secrets of moral nature, — with 
all lhe.se gianileurs resting upon him, re- 
mains the lailheran liishop'.s son ; his judg- 
ments aiy tho.se of a Swedish ]io!i.;nue, and 
his vast cnlargcment.s are purchased by 
adamantine limitations. He carries lii.s con- 
troversial memory \vitli liim in liis visits to 
the .souls. He is like Michel Angelo, who, 
in liis frescos, put the cardinal who had 
offended him to roast under a mountain of 
devils; or, like Daitte, who avenged, in 
vindictive meloclie.s, all liis i)rivi\lc wrongs ; 
or, perhaps still more like Montaigne’s parish 
])riost, who, if a hail-.'^torni pas.ses over the 
village, thinks the day of doom is come, 
and the cannibals already have got the jiij^ 
Swedenborg confounds us not less with llie 
pains of Melanclhon, and Luther, and 
WoHuis, and his own books, which he ad- 
vertises among th» angels. 

Under the same tlieftngic cramp, many 
of bis dogmas are bound. His cardinal 
position in morals i.s, that evils should be 
shunned as .sins. But ho docs not know 
w'hat evil is, or what good is, who thinks 
any ground reniaiiTs to be oc^qhed, after 
saying that evil is to be sbunnw as evil. 1 
doubt not he led by the desire to in.scrt 
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the element of personality of Deity. But 
nothing is added. One man. you say, dreads 
erysipelas,-' show him that this dread is 
evil ; or, qne dreads Hell, — show him that 
dread is evil. He who loves goodness, 
harbours angels, reveres reverence, and lives 
with God, The les.s wc have to do with our 
sins, the belter. No man can afford to 
waste his moments in compunctior»3. “ That 
is active duly," say the Hindoos, “which 
is not for our bondage ; that is knowledge, 
which is ^or our lib(i:ation : all other duty 
is good only unto weariness.” 

Another dogma, growing out of this per- 
nicious theologic limilatio]i,*is this Inferno. 
Swedenborg has devils. Evil, according to 
old pliilosoiihons, is good in the making. 
That pure malignity can e.\ist, is the extreme 
proposition of unbelief. It is not to be en- 
tertained by a rational agent ; it is atheism ; 
it is the last profanation. Kuripides rightly 
said,— 

''Goodness and ludiig In the gods are one; 

He who Imputes ill to them iii.ikc.s them Jione." 

To what a rapid perversion had Gothic 
theology arrivetl, tliat Swedenborg .i;ljnittcd 
no conversion for evil spirits ! But the divine 
ellbn is never relaxcai ; the carrion in the 
sun will convert itself to grass and flowers ; 
and man, tlunigh in brothels, or jails, or on 
gibbets, is on his way to all that is good and 
true, ikirns, witli the wild litunour of his 
apostrophe to " poor old Nidde Ben, 

“ O wad ye tak a thought, and mend 1 '* 
has theadvantageof the vindictive theologian. 
Evcrytliing is superficial, and iterishes, but 
love and truth only. The largest js always | 
the truest sentiment, and we "feel the more ; 
generous spirit of the Indian Vishnu, — “ I 
am the same to all mankind. There is not 
one who is worthy of my love or hatred. 
They who serve me with adoration,— I am 
in them, and they in me. If ojre whose ways 
are altogether e^■il, .se/'vc iiu? alone, he is as 
rcspcctaiile as tlie just man ; he is altogether 
well employed ; he soon becometh of a vir- 
tuous Spirit, and oblaineth eternal happiness. ” 

For the ationialoiis pretension of Revela- 
tions of the other world, — only his probity , 
knd genius can entitle it to any serious re- 1 
gard. Hi.s revelations de.stroy ibeir credit ■ 
by running into detail. If a man say, that 
the Holy Ghost has infoimicd him that the 
l^ast Judgment (or'the last of the judgments) 
took place in 17-7 ; or, that the Dutch, in 
the other world, live in a Iieaven by them- 
selves, and the English, in a Iieaven by them- 
selves ; I reply, that the Spirit which is holy, 
is reserved, taciturn, ani deals in l.aw.s. Tlie 
•rumours of ^io.sts and hobgoblins gossip and 
ftell fortunes, The tea^'h’^s of the High 


Spirit are abstemious, and, in regard to 
particulars, negative. Socrates' Genius did 
not advi.se him to act or to find, but if he 
purpo.sed to do somewhat not advantageous, 
it dissuaded him. “ What God is,” he saitl, 
" 1 know not ; what he is not, I know. " 
The Hindoos have denominated theSuprenic 
Being, the ‘ ' Internal Check. ” The illumin- 
ated Quakers exidained their Eight, not :i" 
somewhat which leads to any action, but it 
appears as an obstruction to anything unfit. 
But the right e.xamples are private e.xpeii- 
ences, which arc absolutely at one on tins 
point Strictly speaking, Swedenborg’s reve- 
lation is a confounding of planes, — a capital 
offence in so learned a categorist. This is 
to carry the law of surface into the plane oi 
sub.stance, to carry individualism and its 
fopperies into the realm of essences and 
generals, which is dislocation and chaos. 

The secret of hca^'cn is kept from age to 
age. No imprudent, no sociable angel, ever 
dropped an early syllable to answer the 
longings of Saints, the fe.ars of mortals. Wc 
.sVioulci have JEtened on our knees to any 
Hvourite, who, by .slriclcr obedience, had 
brought his thoughts into parallelism with 
the celestial currents, and could hint to 
human cans the scenery and circumstance of 
the nawJy parted soul. But it is certain that 
it mti.st tally with what is best in nature. It 
niu.st not lx; inferior in tone to the already 
known ^vorks of the artist wlio sculpture.? 
the globes of the firmament, and Trrites the 
moral law'. It must be fresher than rain- 
bow's, stabler than mountains, agreeing with 
llowcrs, with tides, and the rising and 
setting of autumnal stars. Melodious poets 
.shall be hoarse as street Ijallads, when o^ice 
the ix-nctrating kcy-nolc of nature and spirit 
is sounded, — the earth-beat, sea-beat, heart- 
beat, wbicli makes the tunc to which the sea 
rolls, and the globule of blood, and the sap of 
trcc.s. 

In this mood, wo hear the rumour that 
fhe seer has arrived, and his tale is told. 
But ilicre is no beauty, no heaven ; for 
angels, goblins. 'I'he sad muse loves night 
and death, and the pit. _ Plis, Inferno is 
mesmeric. His spiritual world bears the 
same relation to the generosities and joys of 
truth, of which human sbuls have already 
made us cognisant, as a man's bad dreams 
bear to his ideal life. It is indeed very like, 
in its endlc.ss pow'cr of lurid pictures, to the 
phenomena of dreaming, \%jiich nightly turns 
many an honest gentleman, benevolent, but 
dyspeptic, into a wretch, skulking like a dpg 
about the outer yards and kennels of crea- 
tion. When he mounts into the heaven, I 
do not hear its language. A man should not 
tell me that he has walked among the 
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angels ; his proof is, tliat his eloquence 
makes me one. Shall the archangels be 
less majestic and sweet than the figures that 
have actually walked the earth? These 
angels that Swedenborg paints give us no 
very high idea of their discipline and cul- 
ture : they are all country parsons ; their 
heaven is a fite champetre, an evangelical 
picnic, or French distribution of prizes to 
virtuous peasants. Strange, scholastic, didac- 
tic, passionless, bloodless man, who denotes 
classes of souls as a botanist disposes of a 
carex, and visits doleful liclls as a stratum 
of chalk or hornblende ! He has no sym- 
pathy. He goes up and down the world 
of men, a modern Rhadamanthus in gold- 
headed cane and peruke, and with non- 
chalance, and the air of a referee, distributes 
souls. The wann, many-weathered, pas- 
sionate-peoplcd world is to him a grammar 
of hieroglyphs, or an emblematic freemason's 
])vocesKion. How different is Jacob Behmen ! 
he is tremulous with emotion, and listens 
awe-struck, with the gentlest humanity, to 
tlie Teacher whose lessons he conveys ; and 
when he asserts that, " in some sort, love is 
greater than God,” his heart beats so high 
that the thumping against his leathern coat 
is audible across the centuries. "I’is a great 
difference. Behmen is healthily and beauti- 
fully wise, notwitlistandiiig the mystical 
narrowness and incommunicablencss. Swe- 
denborg is disagreeably wise, and, witli all 
his accur^laled gifts, paralyz-^s and repels. 

It is the best sign of a great nature, that 
it opens a foreground, and, like the breath 
of morning landscapes, invites us onward. 
Swedenborg is retros]?eclive, nor can we 
divest him of his mattock and shroud. Some 
minds are for ever restrained from descend- 
ing into nature ; others are for ever prevented 
from ascending out of it. With a force of 
many men, he could never break the um- 
bilical cord whicli held him to iialiirc, and 
he did not rise to the platform of pure 
genius. 

It is remarkable that this man, who, by 
his perception of symbols, saw the poetic 
construction of things, and the primary re- 
lation of mind t» matter, remained entirely 
devoid of the whole apparatus of poetic ex- 
pression, which th3.t perception creates. He 
knew the grammar and rudiments of the 
Mother-Tongue, — ^Irow could he not read off I 
one strain into music? Was he like Saadi, 
who, in his vision, designed to fill his lap 
with the celestial ilow'ers, as presents for his 
friends ; but the fragrance of tlie roses so 
intoxicated him, that the skirt dropped from 
his hands ? Or, is reporting a breach of the 
manners of that heavenly society? or, was 
it that he saw the vision intellectually, and 


hence that chiding of the intellectual that 
pervades his books ? Be it as it may, his 
books have no melody, no emotion, no 
humour, no relief tu the dead prosaic level. 
In his profuse and accurate imagery is no 
pleasure, for there is no beauty. We wamler 
forlorn in a lack-lustre landscape. No bird 
ever sang in all these gardens of the dead. ■ 
The entirj want of poetry in so transcendent 
a mind betokens the disease, and, like a 
hoarse voice in a beautiful person, is a kind 
of warning. I think, sometimes, will not 
Ixj read longer. Ilis great name will turn a 
sentence. His books have Ijccome a monu- 
nient. His laurel .so largely mixed with ' 
cypress, a charnel-breath so mingles with 
the temple incense, that boys and maids ' 
will shun the spot. ^ 

Yet, ii\ this immolation of genius and 
fame at the .slirinc of conscience, is a merit 
sublime beyond praise. Ho lived to purpose; 
he gave a verdict. He elected goodness as 
the clew to which the soul must cling in all 
this labyrinth of natiue. Many opinions 
conflict as to the liue centre. In the .ship- 
wreck, sonic cling to running rigging, some 
to aiskgind barrel, s<nnc to .spars, sonic to 
mast ; the pilot cliooscs with science, — I 
plant myself here ; all will sink before this ; 
“he comes to land who .sails with me." Do 
not rely on heavenly favour, or on compas- 
sion to flilly, or on prudence, on common 
.sense, the old usage and main chance of. 
men : nothing can keep yon,— not fate, nor 
health, nor admirable inu^llecl; none can 
keep you, but rectitude only, rectitude for 
ever and ever! — and, with a tenacity that 
never swerved in all his studies, inventions, 
dreams, fte adheres to this bravo choice. I 
think of him as of some transmigrating 
votary of Indian legend, who says, ‘'I'hough 
1 be dog, or jackal, or pi.siniro, in the last 
rudiments of nature, under wliat integument 
or ferocity, I cleave to right, as tlie sure 
ladder that lo.ads up man and to God,' 
Swedenborg has rcndcreil a douldc service 
to mankind, which is now only beginning to 
he known. By the science of experiment 
and use, he made lii.s first steps; he observed 
and published the law.s of nature ; and, as- 
cending by just degrees, from events tothei# 
summits and causes, he was fired with piety 
at the harmonies he felt, and ab;\ndoned 
himself to his joy and worship. This was 
his first service, if the ji|k>ry was loo bright 
for his eyes to bear, if he staggered under 
the trance of delight, the more excellent is 
the spectacle he saw, the rea]itic.j of being 
which beam and blaze through him, and 
which no infirmitif^ of the prophet are 
suffered to obscure ; and he rcnciirs a second 
passive service men, not less than the 
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first,— perhaps, in the great circle of being, 
and in the retributions of spiritual nature, 
not less glorious or less beautiful to liimself. 


IV. 

MONTAIGNE ; OR, THE 
" SCEPTIC. 

EvEity fact is related on one side to sensa* 
tion, and, on tlie other, t(3 morals. 'Ihe 
game of thougiit is, on the .appearance of 
one of these two sides, to find the other ; 
given the upper, to find the under side. 
Nothing so thin, but lias those two fac«:s ; 
and, wlien the observer lias seen the obverse, 
he turns it over to see the reverse. Life is a 
pitching of this jienny, —heads or tails. Wo | 
never tire of tin's game, because there is still i 
a slight shudder of astonishment at the j 
exhibition of the other face, at the contrast i 
of the t>vo faces. A man is flusl-^d with' 
succes.s, and bethinks himself what this good 
luck signifies, lie drives his bargain in the 
street ; but it occurs, that he also is bought 
and sold. He sees the hcaiuy of a human 
face, ami searches the cause of that beauty, 
which must be more beautiful. Ho builds 
Ills fortunes, maintains the laws, cheri.shcs 
his children ; but he asks himself, wliy ? and 
whereto ? I’hia head and this tail are called, 
in the language of philosophy, Infinite and 
Finite ; Relative and .Absolute ; Ap|wciit 
and Real ; and many fine names b;.dde. 

Eacli man is born with a predisposition to 
one or the other of these sides of nature ; 
and it will easily Ihippcn tli.at men ^Yill be 
found devoted to one or the other. One 
class has the perception of difference, and 
is conversant with facts and surfaces ; cities 
and persons ; and thehringing certain things 
to p.ass the men of talent and action. 
Another class have the perception of identity, 
and are nicu of faith and philosophy, men 
of genius. 

^ Each of these riders drives too fast. Plo- 
tinus believes only in philosophers; Fcnelon, 
in saints ; Pindar and Byron, in poets. 
Read the haughty langiuige in which Plato 
and the Platoni.st.s speak td all men who are 
not devoted to their^own shining abstractions: 
other men arc rats and mice. 'I'he literary 
class is usually proud and exclusive. The 
correspondence of Pope and Swift describes 
mankind ojound them as mojisters ; and 
that of Goethe and SbhiPer, in our own 
lime, is scarcely more kindf 


It is easy to see how this arrogance comes. 
The genius is a genius by the first look he 
casts on any object. Is his eye cretitivc? 
Docs he not rest in anglc.s and colours, but 
beholds the design,— he will presently under- 
value the actual object. In powerful mo- 
ments, his thought has dissolved the works 
of art and nature into their causes, so that 
the works appear heavy and faulty. He has 
a conception of beauty, which the sculptor 
cannot embody. Picture, statue, temple, 
railroad, steam-engine, existed first in an 
artist’s mind, without flaw, mistake, or fric- 
tion, which impair the executed models. So 
did the church, the stale, college, court, 
social circle, and all the institutions. It is 
not strange that these men, remembering 
what they have seen and hoped of idc;is, 
should affirm disdainfully the superiority of 
ideas. Having at some time seen that 
tlie happy soul will carry all the arts in 
power, they say, Why cumber ourselves with 
superfluous rc.alizations ? and, like dreaming 
beggars, they assume to speak and act as if 
these values were already substantiated. 

On the other p.art, the men of toil and 
trade and luxury, —the animal world, in- 
cluding the anim.’il in the philosopher and 
poet also,— and the practical world, including 
the painful drudgeries which arc never ex- 
cused to philosopher or poet any more than 
to the rest, — weigh heavily on the other side. 
The trade in our streets believes in no meta- 
physical causes, thinks nothing ot'the force 
wliieh ]teces.silated traders and .a trading 
planet to e.xist ; no, but sticks* to cotton, 
sugar, wool, and salt. The ward meetings, 
on election days, are not softened by any 
misgiving of the value of these ballotings. 
Hot life is streaming in a single direction, 
'lb the men of this world, to the animal 
strength and spirits, to tlie men of practical 
power, while jmmcr.scd in it, the man of 
ide.as appears out of his reason. 'Fhcy alone 
have reason. 

'Pilings always bring their own philosophy 
with them, that is, prudence. No man 
acquires property without acquiring with it 
a little arithmetic, .also. In England, the 
richest country that ever existed, properly 
stands for more, compared with personal 
ability, than in any other. After dinner, a 
man believes less, denies more ; verities have 
lost some charm. After dinner, arithmetic 
is the only science : ideas are disturbing, 
incendiary, follies of young men, repudiated 
by the solid jx^rtion of satiety ; and a man 
comes to be valued by his athletic and animal 
qualities. Spence relates, that Mr. Pope 
was with Sir Godfrey Kuellcr, one day, when 
his nephew, a Guinea trader, came in. 
“ Nephew,” said Sir Godfrey, " you have the 
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honour of seeing the two greatest men in the 
world. " “I don’t know how great men you 
maybe," said the Guinea man, “ but I don’t 
like your looks. I have often bought a much 
better than both of you, all muscles and 
bones, for 

scorn. The first hud 
l!^ti;ecr to conclusion.s not yet ripe, and say 
more than is true ; the others make them- 
.sclves merry with the pliilosophcr, and weigh 
man by the pound. They believe lli-at mus- 
tard bites the longue, and pepper is hot, 
friction -matches are incendiary, revolvers to 
be avoided, and suspenders hold up panta- 
loons ; that there is much sentiment in a 
chest of tea ; and a man will be clo(|ucnt. if ! 
you give him good wine. Arc you tender ■ 
and scrupulous, — you must eat more mince- 
pie, They hold that Luther bad milk iu 
him when he said, 


, “ Wer nieht liebt Wein, _Wcil), und Gesang, 

I Dcr bleibt ein Narr scin Leben lang ” ; 
and when he advised a young scholar, per- 
plexed willi forcordi nation and free-will, to 
get well drunk. “ Tlic nerves,” saj's Calxi- 
nis, " they arc the man.” My neighbour, a 
jolly farmer, in the tavern bar-room, thinks 
iJiat Ilje use of money is sure and speedy 
spending: "for his part,” he s.ays, "ho 
puts his down his neck, and gets the good 
of it." 

The inconvenience of this way of thinking 

is, that it runs into indifforentism, and thou 
into disgifet. Life is eating us up. ' Wo shall 
be fables presently. Keep cool : it will bc! 
all one a hundred years hence. Life's well 
enough ; but we sliall he glad to get out of 

it, and they will all be glad to have us. Why 
.should we fret and drudge? Our meat will 
Lisle to-morrow as it did yesterday, and we 
may at last have had enough of it. "Ah,” 
said my languid gentleman at Oxford, 
"there’s notliiiig new or true, — and no 
matter." 

With a little more bitterness, the cynic 
moans : our life is like an ass led to marked. 


by a bundle of hay being carried before him ; ] 
he. sees nothing but the bundle of hay. 

" There is so mtich trouble in coming into 
the world,” said Lord Bolingbroko, "and 
so much more, as well as meanness, in going 
out of it, that ’iis*liardly worth while to be 
here at all.” I know a philosopher of this 
kidney, who w'as accustomed brlelly to sum 
up his experience of human nature in saying, 
"Mankind is a damned rascal” : and the 
natural corollary is pretty sure to follow, — 
*Thti world lives by humbug, and so will I.' 

The abstractionist and the materialist thus 
mutually exasperating each other, and the 
scoffer expressing tlje worst of jhaterialisro, 


there arises a third party to occupy the 
middle ground between these two, the 
sceptic, namely. Me finds boih wrong by 
being in extremes. * l b - Inbonrs to plant his 
feet to be beam of the Itahince. Me will 
not go beyond his card, lie sees the one- 
sidedness of these men of the street ; ho will 
not be a Gibconile ; lie stnncls for the intel- 
lectual fiieultics, a cool head, and whatever 
.serves to keep it cool ; no unadvised industry, 
no unrewanied self-devotion, no loss of the 
brains in toil. Am 1 an ox, or^a dray? — 
You are both in exttemes, he says. You 
that will have all solid, and a world of pig- 
load, deceive yourselves grossly : you believe 
yourselves root Bd aiul grounded on adamant ; 
and yet, if we uncover the last facts of our 
knowledge, you are spinning like bubblesjii 
a river, you know not whither or whence, 
ami you arc bottomed and cai)pcd and 
wrapped in delusions. 

Neither will he be betrayed to a book, and 
wraigied in a gown. The studious class 
arc their own victims ; they are thin and 
l)ale, their feet are cold, their hciads are hot, 
the night is without sleep, the day a fear of 
interrii^lion, — pallor, siiualor, hunger, and 
egotism. If you conic near them, and scs 
wluit conceits tlicy entertain, — they are ab- 
stractionists, and .spend tlicir days and nights 
ill dreaming some dream ; in expecting the 
homage of society to some precious scheme 
built on a truth, but destitute of proportion 
in its iiresentment, of justne.ss in it.s appli- 
cation, .and of all energy of will in the 
schemer to embody and vitalize it. 

But I .sec plainly, ho say.s, that I cannot 
see. I know that human strength is not in 
extreme.'^ but in avoiding extremes. I, at 
least, will shun the weaknes.s of philosophiz- 
ing beyond my ileplli. What is the use of 
prelemling to powers we have not ? Wliat 
is the use of pretending to assurances we 
have not, rc.specting the other life? Why 
exaggerate the power of virtue? Why be 
an angel before your Time? 'l hc.se strings, 
wound up too high, will .snap. If there i.s a 
wish for immortality, and no evidence, why 
not say just that? If there are conflicting 
evidences, why not state them? If there is 
i not ground for a candid thinker to make up» 
his mind, yea or nay, — why not suspend the 
judgment. I weary of these dogmatizers. 

I tire of these hacks of routine, who rleny 
these dogmas. I fteith<»i affirm nor deny. 

I stand here to try the case. I am here to 
consider, (DterrTeti/, to con.sider how it is. I 
will try to keep the balance true. Of what 
use to take the chair, and glibly rattle off 
theories of society, ri^gion, and nature, when 
I know that practical objeclionf lie in the 
way, insurmounlhble by me and by my 
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mates? Why so talkative in public, when 
each of my neighbours can pin me to my 
seat by ai^fuments I cannot refute? Why 
pretend that life is so simple a game, when 
we know how subtle and the Proteus 

is? Why think to shut up all things in youi 
narrow coop, when we know there are not 
one or two only, but ten, twenty, a thousand 
things, and unlike? Why fancy^that you 
have all the truth in your keeping ? There 
is much to say on all sides. 

Who sl^all forbid a wise scepticism, see- 
ing that there is no practical question on 
which anything more than an approximate 
solution can be had? Is not marriage an 
cjpen question, when it is aheged, from the 
■beginning of the world, that such as are in 
institution wish to get out, :ind such ns 
are out wish to get in ? And the reply of 
Socrates, to him who asked whether he 
should choose a wife, still remains reason- 
able, “that, whether he should choose one 
or not, he would repent it. ” Is not the state 
a question ? All society is divided in opinion 
on the subject of the state. Kolx)dy loves 
it ; great numbers dislike it, and suffer con- 
scientious scruples in allegiance : i^tid the 
only defence set up, is the Icar of doing %vorse 
in disorganizing. Is it otlierwise with the 
church? Or, to put any of the questions 
which touch mankind nearest, — shall the 
young man aim at a leading part in law, in 
politics, in trade ! It will not be pretended 
that a success in either of these kinds is quite 
coincident with what is best and inmost in 
his mind. .Shall he, then, cutting the stays 
that hold him fast to the social state, put 
out to .sea with no guidance but his genius ? 
There is much to say on both sides,*- Remem- 
ber the open question between the present 
order of “ competition,” and the friends of 
“attractive and associated labour." The 
generous minds embrace the proposition of 
labour shared by all ; it is the only honesty; 
nothing else is safe. It is from the poor man's 
hut alone, that strength and virtue come: 
and yet, on the other side, it is alleged that 
labour impairs the form, and breaks the spirit 
of man, and the labourers cry unanimously, 
'We have no thoughts.' Culture, how in- 
i dispensable ! I cannot forgive you the want 
of accomplishments ; and yet, culture will 
instantly impair that ehiefest beauty of spon- 
taneousness. iixcellent is culture for a 
savage ; but oncci’et hiiW read in the book, 
and he is no longer able not to think of 
Plutarch's heroes. In short, since true for- 
titude of understanding consists “in not let- 
ting what we know be embarrassed by what 
we do not know,” we <5Jight to secure those 
advantage^ which we can command, and 
not risk them by dutchingi after the airy and 
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unattainable. Come, no chimeras 1 Let us 
go abroad ; let us mix in affairs ; let us learn 
and get, and have, and climb. “ Men arc 
a sort of moving plants, and, like trees, re- 
ceive a great part of their nourishment from 

thev'’pine.^^ 

life ; let us know what manly 

what we have, let it be solid, and seasSff^-i”,* 
and our own, A world in the hand is worth 
two in the bush. Let us have to do with 
real men and women, and not with skipping 
gho.sts. f-' ,t 

I'his, then, is the right ground of the 
sceptic, — this of consideration, of self-con- 
taining ; not at all of unbelief ; not at all of 
universal denying, nor of universal doubting, 
— doubting even that he doubts ; least of 
all, of scoffing and profligate jeering at all 
that i.s stable and good. These are no more 
his moods than are those of religion and 
pliilosophy. Ho is the considerer, the pru- 
dent, taking in sail, counting stock, husband- 
ing his means, believing that a man ha.s too 
many enemies, than that he can afford to bchis 
own foe ; that wc cannot give ourselves too 
m.any advantages, in this unequal conflict, 
with powers so vast and unwcariable ranged 
on one side, and this little, conceited, vulner- 
ai>lc popinjay that a man is, bobbing up and 
down into every danger, on the other. It is 
a position taken up for better defence, ns of 
more safety, and one that can be maintained ; 
and it is one of more opportunity qnd range ; 
as, when wc build a house, the rule is to set 
it not too liigh nor too low, under the wind, 
but out of the dirt. 

The philosophy wc w^nt is one of fluxions 
and mobility. The Spartan and Sloicschemes 
are too stark and stiff for our occasion. A 
theory of Saint John, and of non-resistance, 
seems, on the other hand, too thin and aerial. 
We want some coat woven of elastic steel, 
stout as the first, and limber as the second. 
We want a ship in these billows we inbal:^. 
An angular, dogmatic house would be rtnt 
HO chips and splinters, in this storm of many 
elements. No, it must be tight, and flt 
to the form of man, to live at all ; as a shdl 
must dictate the architecAure of a house 
founded on the sea. The soul of man mtsst 
be the type of our scheme, just as the body 
of man is the type after which a dwelling- 
house is built Adaptiveness is the pecu- 
I liarity of human nature. We are geflden 
averages, volitant stabilities, compensetted 
or periodic errors, houseo founded on the 
sea. The wise sceptic wishes to have a near 
view of the best game, and the chief pl^wa ; 
what is best in the planet ; art and mmtre, 
places and events, but mainly men. Every- 
thing that is excellent in mankind*^ fonn 
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of grace, an arm of iron, lips of persuasion, 
a brain of resources, every one skilful to play 
and win— he will see and judge. 

The terms of admission to this spectacle 
are, that he have a certain solid and intel- 
ligible way of living of his own ; some method 
of answering the inevitable needs of human 
life ; proof that he has played with skill and 
success ; that he has evinced the temixjr, 
stoutness, and the range of qualities which, 
among his contemporaries and countrymen, 
entitle him to fellowship and trust. For, the 
secrets of life arc not shown except to sym- 
pathy and likeness. Men do not confide 
themselves to boys, or coxcombs, or pedants, 
hut to their peers. Some wise limitation, as 
the modern phrase is ; some condition be- 
tween the extremes, and having itself a posi- 
tive quality ; some stark and suflicient man, 
who is not salt or sugar, but sutheientiy re- 
lated to the world to do justice to Paris or 
I.ondon, and, at the s.ame time, a vigorous 
and original thinker, whom citizens cannot 
overawe, but who uses them, — is the fit 
person to occupy this ground oPspcculation, 

These qualities meet in the cliaracter of 
Montaigne. And yet, since tlm personal 
regard which I entertain for Montaigne may 
be unduly great, I will, under the shield of 
this prince of egotists, offer, as an apology 
for electing him as the representative of 
scepticism, a word or two to explain how my 
love began and grew for this admirable 
s:ossip. , 

A single odd volume of Cotton's transla- 
tion of the Essays remained to me from my 
father's library, when a boy. It lay long 
neglected, until, after many years, when J 
was newly escaped from college, I read the 
book, and procured the remaining volunic-s. 
I remember the delight .and wonder in whicli 
Hived with it. Itseemed to meas if I hadmy- 
Self written the book, in some former life, so 
sincerely it spoke to my thought and experi- 
ence. It happened, when in Paris, in 1833, 
that, in the cemetery of P6rc la Chaise, I 
came to a tomb of Auguste Collignon, who* 
died in 1830, aged si.xty-eight years, and who, 
said the monument, “ lived to do right, and 
had formed himself to virtue on the Essays 
of Montaigne.” Some ye-ars later, I became 
acquainted with 0^ accomplished English 
poet, John Sterling : and, in prosecuting my 
correspondence, I found that, from a love of 
Montaigne, he had made a pilgrimage to his 
^a.leau, still standing near' Castellan, in 
Perigord, and, aftft- two hundred and fifty 
years, had copied from the walls of his 
library the inscriptions which Montaignehad 
written there. That Journal of Mr, Ster- 
hngfs^ published in the Westminster Review, 
Mr, Hailitt baa reprinted in the Prolegomna^ 


x8s 

to his edition of the Essays, I heard with 
pleasure that one of the newly discoi'crcd 
autographs of William Shaksptare wa.s in a 
copy of Florio's tnwslation of Montaigne. 
It is the only book which we certainly know 
to have been in the poet's library. And, 
oddly enough, the duplicate copy of Florio, 
which the liritish Museum purchased, w'ith 
a view o^ protecting the Shakspeare auto- 
graph (as I was informed in ilie Museum), 
turned out to have tlic autograph of Ben 
Jonson in the fly-leaf. Leigh H^nt relates 
of Ixird Byron, that i^onlaigiiewas the only 
great writer of past times whom he read with 
avowed .satisfimtion. Other coincidences, 
not needful to ne mentioned here, concurred 
to make this old Gascon still new and im- 
morUil for me. ^ 

In 1571, on the death of his father, Mon- 
taigne, then tliirly-eiglU years old, retired 
from the practice of law, at Bordeaux, and 
settled himself on his estate, 'J'liough he 
had been a man of pleasure, and .sometimes 
a courtier, his studious habits now grew on 
him , and he loved the compas.s, staidiui.ss, and 
independence of the country gentleman's life. 

I le tor up his economy in good earnest, 
and made his farm.s yield die most. Down- 
right and plain dealing, and abhorring to be 
deceived or to deceive, he was esteemed in 
the country for hi.s sense and ]>robity. In 
the civil wars of the T.cagne, which converted 
every house into a fort, Montaigne kept his 
gates open, and his house without defence. 
All parties freely came and went, his courage 
and honour being universally esteemrid. The 
neiglibouring lords and gentry brought jewels 
and papee, to him for safe-keeping. Gibbon 
reckons, fli tlie.se bigoted limes, but two men 
of liberality in France, — Henix IV. and 
Montaigne. ^ 

Montaigne is the frankest and honcstest 
of all writers. His French freedom runs 
into gros.sness ; but he h.as anticipated all 
censure by tin; Ijounty gf his own confes.sions. 
In his lime, books were written to one sex 
only, and almost all were written in Latin ; 
so that, in a humourist, a certain nakedness 
of statement was ]>crinittcd, which our man- 
ners, of a lileratLirc addressed equally to 
both sexes, do not allow. But, though af 
Bildical plainnes.s, coupled with a most un- 
canonical levity, may shut his pages to many 
sensitive readers, yej the 00’ence is superficial. 
He parades it ; he mak%5 the most of it : 
nobody can think or say worse of him than 
he does. He pretends to most of the vices ; 
and, if there bo any virtue in him, lie says, 
it got in by stealth. There is no man, in 
his opinion, who hark not deserved hanging 
five or six time.s ; and he pretenrli no excep- 
tion in his own^half. Five or six as 
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ridiculous stories," too, he says, “can be 
told of me, as of any man living." But, 
with all this* really superfluous flankness, 
the opinion of an invirfbible probity grows 
■into every reader’s mind. 

“ When I the most strictly and reli- 
giously confess myself, I And that the best 
virtue I have has in it some tincture of vice ; 
and I am afraid tliat Pl.ito, in bis purest 
virtue (I, who am as sincere and perfect a 
lover of virtue of that stamp as any other 
whatever) if he had ^list<‘mid, and laid his 
ear close to himself, would have licanl some 
jarring sound of human mivturc ; but flint 
and remote, and only to be perceived by 
himself." 

Here is an impatience and fastidiousness 
at colour or pretence of any kind. 1 Ic has 
been in courts so long as to have conceived 
Cl furious disgust at appearances ; he will 
indulge himself with a little cursing and 
swearing ; he will talk with sailors and 
gypsies, use flash anil street ballads : he has 
stayed in-doors till lie is deadly sick ; he will 
to the open air, thougli it rain bullets. He 
has seen too much of gentlemen of the long 
robe, until he wishes for cannibals^,' and is 
So nervous, by factitious life, that he thinks, 
the more barl.iarous man is, the better he is. 
He likes his saddle. You may read the- 
ology, and grammar, and inotaplivsics else- 
where. Wliatevor you gel here, .shall .smack 
of the earth and of real life, sweet, or 
smart, or slinging. He makes no hesitation 
lo entertain you with the records of his 
tliscasc ; and his journey to Italy is quite full 
of that matter. He took and kept this 
position of equililmium. Ovia* his name, he 
drew an cmldcniatic ]>air of .scales, and 
wrote (Ji/c seals jc ? mider it. As I look at 
his effigy oppo.site the titlo-jiage, I st'cni to 
hear liirn say, ‘ You may jday old Poz, if 
you will ; you may rail and exaggerate, — 
I stand here for truth, and will not, for .all 
the statc.s, and churches, and revenues, and 
personal reputations of Europe, overstate 
the dry fact, as I see it ; 1 will rather 
mumble and luoso about wbat I certainly 
know, — my house and fiarns ; my father, 
my wife, and my tenants ; my old lean bald 
: my knives and forks ; what meats I 
eat, and what drinks 1 prefer ; and a hun- 
dred straws just as ridieulous,— than 1 will 
write, with a fine grow -qyill, a fine romance. 
I like gray day.’, ‘ -.ml nutunm ami w'intcr 
weather, I iim gray and autumnal myself, 
and think an undress, and old shoes that do 
not pinch my feet, and old friends who do 
not constrain me, and plain tojiies where 
I do not need to strain myself and jniinp 
my brainsf Ih/; most suitable. Our con- 
dition as men is risky ant#' ticklish enough. 


One cannot be sure cf himself and his 
fortune an hour, but he may be whi.sked 
off into some pitiable or ridiculous plight. 
Why should I vapour and play the philo- 
sopher, instead of ballasting, the best I can, 
this dancing balloon ? So, at least, I live 
within compass, keep myself ready for 
action, and can shoot the gulf, at last, witli 
decency. If tliere be anything farcical in 
such a life, the blame is not mine ; let it lie 
at fate'.s and nature’s door.' 

The Essays, therefore, arc an entertaining 
soliloquy on every random topic that comes 
into his head ; treating everything without 
ceremony, yet willi masculine .sense. There 
have been men with deeper insight ; but, one 
would say, never a man with such abundance 
of thoughts : ho is never dull, never insin- 
cere, ami has the genius to make the reader 
care for all that he cares for. 

The sincerity and marrow of the man 
reache.s to hi.s sentcnce.s. I know not any 
wliero the book that seems less written, It 
is the language of conversation transferred 
lo a book. Cut the.se word.s and lhc;y would 
Vjlocd ; they are vascular and alive. One 
has the same pleasure in it that wc have in 
li.slcniiig lo the ncces.saiy speech of men 
al.^oiU their work, when any unusual circiim- 
st.incc gives momentary importance to the 
dialogue. For blacksmiths and teamsters 
do not trip in their speech ; it i.s a shower 
of bullets. It is Cambridge men who cor- 
rect lltemselves, and begin agai»> at every 
half-sentence, and, moreover, will pun, and 
refine loo much, and swerve from the matter 
to the expression. Montaigne talks with 
shrewdness, knows the world, and books, 
and himself, and uses the positive degree : 
never .slirieks, or protests, or prays : no 
weakness, no convulsion, no superlative : 
doe.s not uish to jump out of his skin, or 
play any antics, or annihilate space or time ; 
but i.s stout anil solid ; tastes every moment 
of the day ; likes pain, because it makes 
him feel himself, and realize things, as we 
Vinch ourselves to Imow that we are awake. 
He keeps the plain ; he rarely mounts or 
sinks ; likes to feel solid ground, and the 
stones undernealh, ♦ His" writing has no 
enthusiasms, no aspiration ; contented, self- 
re.spccting, and keeping, the middle of the 
road. There is but one exception, —in hi.s 
love for JSocrates. In speaking of him, for 
once his cheek flushes, and his style rises 
to passion. 

Montaigne died of a i^uinsy, at the age 
of sixty, in 1592. When he came to die, 
he caused the mass to be celebrated in his 
chamber. At the age of thirty-three, he 
had been married. “ But,” he says, “might 
I have had my own will, I would not have 
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married Wisdom herself, if she wotild have 
had me : bnt ’tis to much purpose to evade 
it, the common custom and use of will 
have it so. Most of iny actions are j^uided 
hy example,. not choice.” In the hour of 
death, hej^ave the same weight to custom. 
One s(ais je ? What do I know? 

M’his book of Montaigne the world has 
indorsed, by translating it into all tongues, 
and printing seventy-five editions of it in 
.Europe : and that, too, a circulation somc- 
what chosen, namely, among courtiers, sol- 
diers, princes, men of the world, and men 
of wit and generosity. 

Shall we say that Montaigne has spoken 
wisely, and given the riglit and permanent 
expression of the human mind, on tlie con- 
duct of life ? 

We arc natural believers. Truth, or the 
connection between cause and efTi-ct, alone 
interests us. Wo are persuaded that a 
thread runs through all things : all worlds 
are strung on it, as beads : and men, and 
events, and life, come to us, only because of 
that thread : they pass and repnss, only that 
wo may know the direction and continuity 
^if that line. A book or statement which 
goes to show tliat there is no line, but run- 
(lorn and chaos, a caUiiiiily out of nothitig, 
i prosperity and no account of it, a hero 
horn from a fool, a fool from a hero,- — 
dispirits u.s. Seen or unseen, wc b(‘lievo the 
tie c.vists* Tnlont makes counterfeit lies; 
genius finds the real ones. Wc hearken to 
the man of science, because we anticipate 
llie sequence in natural phenomena which 
he uncovers. We love whatever aftiniis, 
connects, preserves ; and dislike what scat- 
ters or pulls down, One man appears whose 
nature is to all men's eyes conserving and 
constructive : his presence supposes a well- 
ordered society, agriculture, trade, large 
institutions, and empire. If these did rot 
exist, they would begin to exist through his 
endeavours. Therefore, he cheers and com- 
forts men, who feel all this in him ver^ 
readily. 'Fhe nonconformist and the rebel 
say all manner of unanswerable things 
against the existing republic, but discover 
to our sense no plan of house or state of 
their own. Therefore, thougli the town, 
and state, and way of living, which our 
counsellor contemplated, might be a very 
modest or musty prosperity, yet men rightly 
go for him, and reject the reformer, so long 
as he comes onlyVilh axe and crow-bar. 

But though we are natural conservers and 
causationists, and reject a sour, dumpish 
unbelief, the sceptical class, which Montaigne 
represents, have reason, and every man, at 
some time, belongs to it. Every superior 


mind will pass through this domain of equili- 
bration, — I should rather say, will know 
how to avail himself of the 'checks and 
balances in nature,* as a natural weapon 
again.st the exaggeration and formalism of 
bigots and blockheads. 

Scepticism is llic altitude assumed by the 
student in relation to the p.nrticulars \yhich 
society iulores, but whicli ho secs to be 
reverend only in their tendency and spirit. 
'I'he ground occupied by the sceptic is the 
vestibule of the lem^^le. Society* does not 
like to have any iMCJilh of question IjIoW’ii 
on the existing order. But the interrogation 
of custom at al^points is an inevitable stage 
in the growth of every superior iniud, and 
is the evidence of its perception of the 
flowing power which remains itself in aU 
changes. 

'I'lie superior mind will find itself equally 
at odds with the evils of society, and with 
the projects that arc offered to relievo them. 
The wise sceptic is a bad citizen ; no con- 
servative ; he sees the sellislmess of property, 
and the drowsiness of instilulions. But 
neither is he fit to work with any democr.atic 
purty t#at ever was constituted ; for parties 
wish every one committed, and lie ]Mmc- 
trates the j-jopular patriotism. Mis politics 
are those of the “ tSoul’s Errand ” of Sir 
Walter Raleigh ; or of Krishna, in the 
Bhngavat, “ 'l liere is jione who is worthy 
of my love or hatred” ; whilst he sentences 
law, physic, divinity, commerce, aiul custom. 

J le is a reformer ; yet hois no better nuMuber 
of the pliilanthropic association. It turns 
out that he is not the ehampiou of the ope- 
rative, iliG pxuipcr, the ]:)ri;ioner, the slave. 
It stand:? in his mind, that our life in this 
world i.s not of quite so easy interpretation 
as churches and school-books say. lie tlocs 
not wish to take ground against tltese be- 
jievolenees, to play the part of devil’s attor- 
ney, and l.ilazon every doubt and sneer that 
darkens tlie sun for, hitn. But he says, 
TJierc are doubts, 

I mean to use tlio occasion, and celebrate 
the calendar-day of our St. ^^ichcl de Mon- 
taigne, by counting and describing these 
doul)l.s or negations. I wish to ferret them 
out of their holes, and sun them a littlef 
Wc must do with tl'.em as the police do with 
old rogues, who are shown up to the public 
at the niarsliaVs ol^icc. ^J'hey will never be 
so formidable, when Ojfce they have been, 
identified and registered. But I mean 
honestly by them, — that justice shall be 
clone to their terrors, I shall not take Sun- 
day objections, made up on purpose to be 
put down. I shaU t#ke the worst I can find, 
whether I can dispose of them, c« they of me. 
I do not pres? the scepticism of the ma- 
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terialist. I know the quadruped opinion 
will not prevail. 'Tis of no importance what 
bats and oxeci think. The first dangerous 
symptom I report is, th^ levity of intellect ; 
as if it were fatal to earnestness to know 
much. Knowlctlge is the knowing that we 
cannot know. '1 he dull piu-y ; the geniuses 
are light mockers. How respectable is 
earnestness on every platfomi ! biUi intellect 
kills it. Nay, San Clarlo, my subtle and 
admirable friend, one of tlie most pene- 
trating of, men, findsi that all direct as- 
cension, even of lofty piety, leads to this 
ghastly insight, and sends back the votary 
orphaned. ATy astonisliing San Carlo 
thought the lawgivers and saints infected. 
They found the ark empty ; saw, and would 
nat tell : and tried to choke off their ap- 
proaching followers, by saying, ‘Action, 
action, my dear follows, is for you I’ Bad 
as was to me this detection by San Carlo, 
this frost in July, this blow from a bride, 
there w.as still a worse, namely, the cloy or 
satiety of the sairit.s. In the mount of vii*ion, 
ere they have yet risen from their knees, 
they say, ‘We discover that this our homage' 
and beatitude is pai'tinl and deformtd : we 
must fly for relief to the suspected and re- 
viled Intellect, to the Understanding, the 
Mephistopheles, to the gymnastics of talent.’ 

This is hobgoblin the first ; and, though 
it has been the subject of much elegy, in our 
nineteenth century, from Byron, Cocthu, 
and other poets of less fame, not to mention 
many distinguished private observers, — I 
confess it is not very affecting to my imagi- 
nation ; for it scenes to concern the shatter- 
ing of baby-houses and crockcj^y-shops. 
What flutters the cliurch of Rome, or of 
England, or of Geneva, or of Boston, may 
yet be very far from touching any principle 
of faith. I think that the intellect and moral 
sentiment are unanimous ; and tliat, though 
philosophy extirpates bugbi'ars, yet it sup- 
plies the natural checks of vice, aiKl polarity 
to the soul. I think that the wiser a man is, 
the more stupendoiLs he finds the natural 
and moral economy, .and lifts liiniself to a 
more absolute reliance. 

There is the power of moods, each setting 
fttt naught all but its own tissue of facts and 
beliefs. There is the power of complexions, 
obviously modifying the dispositions and 
sentiments. The jicliefs, and unbeliefs ap- 
pear to be structur.<i ; and, as soon as each 
man attains the jDoise and viv.acity which 
allow the whole macluncry to pl.ay, he will 
not rteed extreme examples, but will rapidly 
alternate all opinions in bis own life. Our 
life as March weather, sftwage and serene in 
one hour. <We-go forth austere, dedicated, 
believing in the iron links of Destiny, and 


will not turn on our heel to save our life ; 
but a book or a bust, or only the sound of u 
name, shoots a spark through the nerves, 
and we suddenly believe in will ; iny finger- 
ring shall be the seal of Solomon : fate is for 
imbeciles : all is possible to the resolved 
mind. Presently, a new experience gives a 
new turn to our thoughts : common sense 
resumes its tyranny : we say, ‘ Well, the 
amiy, after all, is the gate to fame, manners, 
and poetry ; and, look you, — on the whole, 
.selfishness plants best, prunes best, makes 
the best commerce, and the best ^citizen.’ 
Arc the opinions of a man on right and 
wrong, on fate and causation, at the mercy 
of a broken sleep or an indigestion ? Is his 
belief in God and Duty no deeper than a 
stomach evidence? And what guaranty for 
the permanence of his opinions ? I like not 
the French celerity, — a new church and slate 
once a week. 1 his is the second negation ; 
and I shall let it p.ass for what it will. As far 
as it asserts rotation of states of mind, 1 
suppose it suggests its own remedy, namely, 
in the reconi of larger periods. What is 
tlic mc.an of many states ; of all the states ? 
Docs the general voice of ages affirm any 
principle, or is no community of sentiment 
discovcmblc in distant limes and places? 
And when it shows the power of self-interest, 

I accept that as part of the divine law, and 
must reconcile it with aspiration the best 
I can. 

'i’he word Fate, or Destiny, expr esses the 
sense of mankind, in all ages, — that the 
laws of the world do not always befriend, 
but often hurt and cru.sh us. Fate, in the 
.shape of A'/z/f/i' or nature, grows over us 
like grass. Wc paint Time with a scythe , 
Love and Fortune, blind ; and Destiny, 
deaf. We have too little power of resistance 
against this ferocity which champs us up. 
What front can we make against these 
unavoidable, s victorious, maleficent forces? 
What can I do against the influence of 
fiace, in my liistory ? What can I do against 
hereditary and constitutional habits, against 
scrofula, lymph, impotence ; against climate, 
against barbarism, in my country? lean 
reason down or deny evcrytKiing, except this 
perpetual Belly : feed he must and will, and 
I cannot make him respectable. 

But the main resistance which theaffirma 
tive impulse finds, and one including all 
others, is in the doctrine qf the Illusionists. 
There is a painful rumour in circulation, 
that we have been practised upon in all the 
principal performances of life, and free 
agency is the emptiest name. We have 
been sopped and drugged with the air, with 
food, with woman, with children, will; 
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sciences, with events, which leave us exactly 
where they found us. The mathematics, 
'lis complained, leave the mind where they 
find it : so do all sciences ; and so do all 
events and actions. I find a man who has 
passed through all the sciences, the cfiurl he 
was ; and through all the offices, learned, 
civil, and social, can detect tlie child. Wo 
are not the less necessitated to dedicate 
life to them. In fact, wc may come to 
accept it as the fixed rule and theory of our 
state of education, that God is a substance, 
and his method is illusion. The Eastern 
sages owned the goddess Yoganidra, the 
great illusory energy of Vishnu, by whom, 
as utter ignorance, the whole world is be- 
guiled, 

Or, shall I state it thus ?— The astonish- 
ment of life is, the absence of any appearance 
of reconciliation between the theory and 
practice of life. Reason, the prized reality, 
tlie Law, is apprehended, now and then, 
for a serene and ])rofound moment, amidst 
the hubbub of cares and works which have 
no direct bearing on it is then lost, for 
months or years, and again found, for an 
interval, to be lost again. If we compute it 
in time, we may, in fifty years, have half a 
dozen reasonable hours. But what are these 
cares and works the better ? A method in the 
world we do not see, but this parallelism of 
great and little, which never re-act on each 
other, nor discover the smallest tendency to 
converge. Experiences, fortunes, govern- 
ings, reamngs, writings, are nothing to the 
purpose ; as when a man comes into the 
room, it does not appear whether he has 
been fed on yams or buffalo, — he has con- 
trived to get so much bone and fibre as he 
wants, out of rice or out of snow. So vast 
is the disproportion between the sky of law 
and the pismire of performance under it, 
that, whether he is a man of worth or a sot, 
is not so great a matter as we say. Shall I 
add, as one juggle of this enchantment, the 
stunning non-intercourse law which makes 
co-operation impossible ? The young spirit* 
pants to enter society. But all the ways of 
culture and greatness lead to solitary im- 
prisonment Hejlias been often balked He 
did not expect a sympathy with his thought 
from the village, but he went with it to the 
chosen and intelligfent, and found no enter- 
tainment for it, but mere misapprehension, 
distaste, and scoffing. Men arc strangely 
mistimed and misapplied ; and the excellence 
of eadi is an in^med individualism which 
separates him more. 

i There are these, and more than these, 
diseases of thought, which our ordinary 
teachers do not attempt to remove. Now 
shall we, because a good nature inclines us 


to virtue's side, say, There are ho doubts,-— 
and lie for the right ? Is life to be led in a- 
brave or in a cowardly manner? and is not 
the satisfaction of tlfe doubts essential to all 
manliness ? Is the name of virtue to be .a 
barrier to that which is virtue ? Can you not 
believe that a man of earnest and burly 
h.abit may find small good in tea, essays, and 
catcchisni, and want a rougher instruction, 
want men, labour, tr.ade, farming, war, 
hunger, plenty, love, hatred, doubt, and 
terror, to make thing5,plain to hiri ; and has 
he not a right to insist on being convinced 
in his own way ? When he is convinced, he 
will be worth pains. 

Belief consists in .accepting the affirma- 
tions of the soul ; unbelief, in denying them. 
Some minds arc incapable of scepticism. 
The doubts they profess to entertain are 
rather a civility or accommodation to the 
common djsconr.se of their company. They 
may well give themselves leave to spcculatCr 
for they are secure of a return. Once ad- 
mitted to the heaven of thought, they see no 
relapse into night, but infinite invitation on 
the other side, I leaven is within heaven, 
and skj^over sky, and llicy arc encompassed 
with divinities. Olliers there arc, to whom 
the heaven is brass, and it shuts down to the 
surface of the earth. It is a question^ of 
temperament, or of more or less immersion 
in nature. The last class must needs have 
a reflex or parasite faith ; not a sight of 
realities, but an instinctive reliance on the 
seers and believers of realities. The manners 
and thoughts of lielicvcr.s astonish them, and 
convince liierii that these have Jiceii some- 
thing which is hid from themselves. But 
their sen^nl liabit would fix the believer to 
his last position, whilst he as inevitably ad- 
vances ; and presently the unbeliever, for 
love of belief, bums the believer. 

Great believers are alw.ays reckoned in- 
fidels, impractic.able, fantastic, atheistic, and 
really men of no acccymt. The spiritualist 
finds himself driven to express his faith by a 
series of scepticisms. Charitable souls coma 
with their projects, and ask his co-operation. 
How can he hesitate ? It is the rule of mere 
comity and courtesy to agree where you can, 
and to turn your sentence with somethingf 
auspicious, and not freezing and sinister. 
But he is forced to say : 'O, these things 
will be as they must be ; ^what can you do ? 
These particular gfiefs J»id crimes arc the 
foliage and fruit of such trees as we see 
growing. It is vain to complain of the leaf 
or the berry : cut it off ; it will bear another 
just as bad. You must begin your cure 
lower down.’ The generosities of the day 
prove an intractable element, foithim. The 
people's question^ are not his ; their methods 
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are not his ; and, against all the dictates of 
good-nature, he is driven to say, he has no 
pleasure in t]iem. 

Even the doctrines tfear to the ho])e of 
man, of the divine Providence, and of the 
immortality of the soul, his neighbours can- 
not put the statement so that he shall aflirra 
it. Rut he denies out of more faith, and 
not less. Ho denies out of honesty. He 
had rather stand charged with thc^mbecility 
of scepticism, than with untruth. I believe, 
he says, in llie moral design of tlic universe ; 
it exists li6sintably foi* the weal of souls ; but 
your dogmas seem to me caricatures : wliy 
should I make believe them ? Will any say, 
this is cold and infidel ? The wise and mag- 
nanimous w'ill not say so. They will exult 
in liis far-siglitcd goOd-will, lliat can abandon 
to the adversary all the ground of tradition 
and common belief, witliout losing a jot of 
strength. It sees to the end of all trans- 
gression. George Fox saw “ that there was 
an ocean of darkness and death; but withal, 
an infinite ocean of light and love which 
flow'ed over that of darkness. *’ 

The final solution in which scepticism is 
lost, is, in the moral sentiment, whijU never | 
forfeits its siijn'cmacy. All moods may be 
safely tried, and their weight allowed to all 
objections : the moral sentiment as easily 
outweighs them all, as anyone. This is the 
drop wliich Ixilanccs llic sea, I play with 
themi.'^cellany of facts, and take those super- i 
ficial views which we call .sco{»ticism ; but 1 , 
know that they will presently appear to me 
in that order which makes scepticism im- 1 
possible. A man of thought must feel the 
thought that is parent of the universe : tliat 
the masses of nature do undulate ‘and flow. 
This faith avail.s to ihe\vholc emergency of life 
pud objects. The world is satiiraleil with 
deity and with law'. lie is content with just 
and unjust, with sots and fools, w'itli the 
Iriumpli of folly and fraud. He can behold 
with serenity the yawning gulf between the 
ambition of man and'bis power of perform- 
ance, between the demand and supply of 
power, which makes the tragedy of all souls. 

Charles Founer announced that " tlie 
attractions of man are proportioned to his 
♦destinies " ; in other w'ords, that every desire 
predicts its own satisfaction. Yet all experi- 
ence exhibits tim reverse of this ; the incom- 
petency of irovver is the universal grief of 
young and ardentV^inds'. They accu.se the 
divine providence of a certain parsimony. 
It has shown the heaven and earth to every 
child, and filled him wiili a desire for the 
whole : a desire raging, infinite ; a hunger, 
as of space to be filletLwith planets ; a cry 
of famine, ^ devils for souls. 'Ihcn for 
the satisfaction,— to each ^ihan is adminis- 


tered a single drop, a bead of dew of vital 
power, per day—^ cup as large as space, 
and one drop of tlie water of life in it. Each 
man woke in the morning, with an appetite 
that could eat tlie solar system like, a cake ; 
a spifit for action and pa-ssion without 
bounds ; he could lay his hand on the 
morning star : he could try conclusions 
with gravitation or chemistry ; but, on tlie 
first motion to prove Ins strength, — hand.s, 
feet, senses, gave w'ay, and would not scn'c 
him. He was an emperor deserted by his 
stales, and left to whistle by himself, or 
thrust into aniob of emperors, all whistling : 
and still the sirens sang, ' ‘ The atjractions 
arc proportioned to the destinies.” In every 
house, in the lieart of eacli maiden, and of 
each boy, in the soul of the soaring saint, 
this chasm is found, “between tlie largest 
promi.se of ideal power, and the shabby 
expcrienco, 

I'bc cxpan.sive nature of truth comes to our 
.succour, cla.stie, not to be surrounded. Man 
helps himself by larger generalizations. The 
]c.sson of life i.s practic,ally to generalize ; to 
believe wliat the years and the centuries say 
against the hours ; to resi.st the usurpation 
of p.arlicukirs ; to penetrate to their catholic 
sense. Tilings seem to say one thing, and 
say the reverse. The appearance is immoral ; 
the result is moral. Thing.s seem to tend 
downw'ard, to justify despondency, to pro- 
mote rogues, to di'feat the just; and, by 
knaves, asVjy martyrs, the just cj.use is car- 
ried forward. Although knaves win in every 
I political struggle, althongli society .seems to 
be delivered over from the hands of one set 
of criminals into the hands of another set 
of criminals, ns fast a.s th« government is 
changed, and the march of civilization is a 
train of felonies, yet, general ends are some- 
how an.swcrcd. We see, now, events forced 
on, wdiich seem to retard or retrograde the 
civility of ages. But the world-spirit is 
a good swimmer, and storms and waves 
cannot drown him. He snaps his finger 
•at laws ; and so, throughout history, heaven 
seems to affect low and poor means. Through 
the years and the centurie.s, through evil 
agents, through toys and atoms, a great and 
beneficent tendency irresistibly streams. 

Let a man learn to loo]^ for the permanent 
in the mutable and fleeting ; let him learn 
to bear the disappearance of things he was 
wont to reverence, without losing his rever- 
ence ; let him learn that he is here, not to 
work, but to be worked*" upon ; and that, 
though abyss open under abyss, and opinion 
displace opinion, all are at last contained in 
the Eternal Cause, 

If my bark sink, ’tis to another scsk,** 





Great men arc more distinguished by 
range and extent, than by originality. If we 
require tiie originality, which consists in 
weaving, like a spider, their web from tiieir 
own bowels ; in finding clay, and making 
bricks, and building the house; no great 
men are original. Nor docs valuable origin- 
ality consist in unlikencss to other men. 
The hero is in the press of knights, and the 
thick of events ; and, seeing what men want, 
and sharing their desire, he adds the needful 
length of sight and of arm, to conic at the 
desired point. The gieate.st genius is the 
most indebted man. A poet is no rattle- 
brain, saying what comes upiicrmost, and, 
because he says everything, saying, at last, 
something good ; but a heart in unison with 
his time and country. There is nothing 
whimsical and fantastic in his production, 
but sweet and sad earnest, freighted with 
the weightiest convictions, and pointed with 
the most determined aim which any man or 
class knows of in his times. 

The Genius of our life is jealous of indi- 
viduals, and will not have any inilividiial 
great, except through the general. 'I'here is 
no choice to genius. A great man does not 
wake up on some fine morning, and say, ' I 
am full of life, I will go to sea, and find an 
Antarctic continent : to-day I will square the 
circle : I will ransack botany, and find a new 
food for man : I have a new architecture in 
my mind ; I foresee a new mechanic power’ : 
no, but he finds himself in the river of the 
thoughts and events, forced onward by the 
ideas and necessities of his contemporaries. 
He stands where all the eyes of men look 
one way, and their hands all point in the 
direction in which he should go. I'he church 
has reared him amidst rites and pomps, and 
he carries out the advice which her music 
gave him, and builds a cathedral needed b/ 
her chants and processions. lie finds a war 
raging; it educates him, by trumpet, in bar- 
racks, and he betters the instruction. He 
finds two counties groping to bring coal, or 
flour, or fish, from the place of production 
to the place of consumption, and he hits on 
a railroad. Every master has found his ma- 
terials collected, and his power lay in his 
sympathy with his people, and in his love 
of the materials be wrought in. What an 
economy of power ! and what a compen- 
sation for the shortness of life ! All is done 
to his hand. The world has brought him 
thus far on his way. The human race has 
gone out before him, sunk the hillSi filled 


and hi-story, and he would have all to do for 
himself: l)i3 powers tvoiild be expended in 
the first preparations. Great genial power, 
one woijd almost say, consists in not being 
I original .at all ; in being aln\geiht‘r receptive ; 
in letting the world do all, and sufiering 
the .spirit of the houf to pass unobstructed 
through the mind. 

Shakspeare's youth tell in a lime when 
the English jjcople were importunate for 
dramatic enterhiinmcnts. The court took 
offence easily at political allusions, aifd 
attempted to suppress them. 'I’lie PiiritJhs, 
a growing and energetic party, and the 
religious among the Anglican church, 
would sup])ress them. But the people 
wanted them. Inn-yards, houses without 
roofs, and extemporaneous enclosures at 
country fairs, were tlie ready theatres of 
strolling players. 'I'hc people had tasted 
this new joy ; and, as wc could not hope to 
supprcls new.spapers now,- -no, not by the 
strongest party, — neither then could king, ^ 
prelate, or puritan, alone or united, suppress 
an organ, which was ballad, epic, news- 
paper, caucus, lecture, Punch, and library, 
at the same time. Probaldy king, prelate, 
and puritan, all found their own account in 
it. It had become, by all causers, a national 
interest, — by no means conspicuous, so that ' 
some great scholar w'ould have thought of 
treating it in an Jinglish history, — but not a 
whit less considerable, because it was cheap, 
and of nS account, like a baker’s shop. The 
best proof of its vitality is the crowd of 
writers which suddenly broke into this field ; 
Kyd, Marlow, Greene, Jonson, C’ha]Miian, 
Hekker, Webster, Hey wood, Middleton, 
Pede, Ford, Massinger, Beaumont and 
Fletcher. • 

The secure possession, by tlic stage, of 
the public mind, is of the first importance 
to the poet who works for it. lie loses no 
time in idle experiments. Here is audience 
and expectation jjrcparccl. In the case oi^ 
Shakspearc there is much more. At the 
time when he left Stratford, and went up to 
London, a great body of stage-plays, of all 
dates and writers^ existqd in manuscript, 
and were in turn produAd on the boards. 
Here is the Tale of Troy, which tlie audience 
will bear hearing some part of, every week ; 
the Death of Julius Ciesar, and other stories 
out of Plutarch, which they never tire of ; a 
shelf full of English Wstory, from the chroni- 
cles of Brut and ^\rthur, down ro the royal 
1 Henries, which men ^he^ t^gerly ; and a 
G 
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string of doleful tragedies, merry Italian tales, 
and Spanish voyages, which all the London 
prentices know. All the mass has been 
treated, With more or less Skill, by every play- 
wright, and the prompter has the soiled and 
tattered manuscripts. It is now no longer 
possible to say who wrote them first They 
nave been the property of the Theatre so 
long, and so many rising geniuses have en- 
larged or altered them, inserting a speech, or 
a whole scene, or adding a song, that no man 
can any longer claim C9pyriglu in this work 
of numbers. Happily, no man wishes to. 
They are not yet desired in that way. We 
have few readers, many spectators and 
bearers. They had best lie where they 
are. 

Shakspeare, in common with his comr-ades, 
esteemed the mass of old plays, waste stock, 
in which any experiment could be freely tried. 
Had the prestige which hedges aijout a 
modern tragedy existed, nothing could have 
been done. The rude warm blood of the 
living England circulated in the play, as in 
street-ballads, and gave body which he 
wanted to his airy and majestic fancy. The 
poet needs a ground in popular tradluon on 
which he may work,. and which, again, may 
restrain his art within the due temperance. 
It holds him to the people, supplies a founda- 
tion for his edifice ; and, in furnishing so 
much work done to his hand, leaves him at 
leisure, and in full strength for the audacities 
of his imagination. In short, the poet owes 
"to his legend what sculpture owed to the 
temple. Sculpture in Egypt, and in Greece, 
grew up in subordination to architecture. It 
was the ornament of the temple ^wall: at 
first, a rude relief carved on pediments, then 
the relief became bolder, and a head or arm 
was projected from the w.all, the groups being 
still arranged with reference to the building, 
which serves also as a frame to hold the 
figures ; and when, at last, the greatest 
freedom of style and treatment was reiiched, 
the prevailing genius of architecture still en- 
forced a certain calmness and continence in 
the statue. As soon as the statue Wiis begun 
for itself, and wdth no reference to the lornple 
palace, the art began to decline ; freak, 
extravagance, and exhibition took the place 
of the old temperance. This balance-wheel, 
which the sculptor found in architecture, the 
perilous irrilabilitji of poflic talent found in 
the accumulated dftimatic materials to which 
die people were already wonted, and which 
had a certain excellence which no single 
genius, however extraordinary, could hope 
to create. 

i In point of fact, it apjteavs that Shakspeare 
, did owe delEts ii all directions, and was able 
to use whatever he found ; and the amount 
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of indebtedness may be inferred from Mar 
lone’s laborious computations in regard to 
the First, Second, and Third Parts of Henry 
VI., in which “ out of 6043 lines, 1771 were 
written by some author precedingShakspeare ; 
2373 by him, on the foundation laid by his 
predecessors ; aiid 1899 were entirely his 
own.” And the proceeding investigation 
hardly leaves a single drama of his absolute 
invention. Malone's sentence is an important 
piece of external history. In Henry VIII., 
I think I sec plainly the cropping out of the 
original rock on which his own finer stratum 
was laid. The first play was W'ritlen by a 
superior, thoughtful man, with a vicipus car. 
1 can mark his lines, and know well their 
cadence. See Wolsey’s soliloquy, and the 
following scene with Cromwell, where, in- 
stead of the metre of Shakspeare, whose 
secret is, that the thought constructs the 
lime, so that reading for the sense will best 
bring out the rhythm, here the lines are con- 
structed on a given tune, and the verso has 
even a tmee of pulpit eloquence. But the 
play contains, through all its length, unmis- 
takable traits of Shakspeare’s hand, and 
some passages, as the account of the coro- 
nation, are like autographs. What is odd, 
the compliment to Queen Elizabeth is In the 
bad rhythm. 

Shakspeare knew th.at tradition supplies a 
better fable than any invention can. If he 
lost any credit of design, he augmented His 
resources ; and, at that day, ouf, petulant 
demand for originality was not so much 
pressed. There was no literature for the 
million. The universal reading, the cheap 
press, were unknown. A great poet, who 
appears in illiterate times, absorbs into hiS 
sphere all the light which is anywhere radi- 
ating. Every intellectual jewel, every flower 
of sentiment, it is his fine office to bring to 
his people : and he comes to value his memory 
equally with his invention. He is therefore 
little solicitous whence his thoughts have 
been derived ; whether through tranda- 
tion, whether through tradition, whether by 
travel in distant countries, whether by in- 
spiration ; from whatever source, they are 
equally welcome to his uncritical audience. 
Nay. he borrows very near home. Other 
men say wise things as w^ll as h^; only they 
say a good many foolish things, and do not 
know when they have spoken wisely. He 
knows the sparkle of the true stone, and 
puts it in high place, wherever he finds it. 
Such is the happy position of Homer, per- 
haps ; of Chaucer, of Saadi. They felt that 
all wit was their wit. And they are librarians 
and historiographers, as well as poets. Each 
romancer was heir and dispenser of aU the 
hundred tales of the world,— * ' 
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** j^sentins: Thebes' and Felons’ line* 3 
And the tale of Tfoy divine.’’ j 

The influence of Chaucer is conspicuous in 1 
all our early literature ; and, more recently, < 
not only Pope and Drytlen have been be- 1 
holdcn to him, but, in the whole society of i 
English writers, a large unacknowledged j 
debt ig easily traced. One is charmed with 
the opulence which feeds so many pensioners. 
But Chaucer is a huge borrower. Chaucer, 
it seems, drew continually, through Lydgate 
and Caxton, from Guido di Colonna, whose 
Latin romance of the Trojan w^ar was in 
turn a compilation from Dares Phrygius, 
Ovid, and Statius. Then Petrarch, Boc- 
caccio, and the Proven9al poets are his bene- 
factors : the Romaunt of the Rose is only 
judicious translation from William of Lorris 
and John of Meun : Troilus and Creseide, 
from Ijollius of Urbino : the Cock and the 
Fox, from the Lais of Marie : The House of 
Fame, from the French or Italian : and poor 
Gower he uses as if he were only a brick- 
kiln or stone-quarry, out of which to build 
his house. He steals by this apology, — ^that 
what he takes has no worth where he iiuds 
it, and the greatest where lie leaves it. It 
has come to be practically a sort of rule in 
literature, that a man, having once shown 
himself capable of original writing, is cn- : 
titled thenceforth to steal from the writings 
of others at discretion. Tlioiight is the pro- . 
perty of him who can entertain it ; and of 
him wh«k can adequately place it A certain 
awkwardness marks the use of borrowed 
thoughts ; but, as soon as we have learned 
what to do with them, they become our own. 

Thus, all originality is relative. Every 
thinker is retrospective. The learned mem- 
ber of the Legislature, at Westminster, or 
at Washington, speaks and votes for thou- 
sands. Show us the constituency, and the 
now invisible channels by which the senator 
is made aware of their wishes, tlie crowd of 
practical and knowing men, who, by corre- 
spondence or conversation, are feeding hiiii 
with evidence, anecdotes, and estimates, and 
it will bereave his fine attitude and resistance 
of something of their impressiveness. As 
Sir Robert Ped and Mr. Webster vote, so 
Locke and Rousseau think for thousands : 
and so there were fountains all around 
Homer, Menu, Saadi, or Milton, from which 
they drew ; friends, lovers, books, traditions, 
proverbs, — all perished, — which, if seen, 
would go to reduce the wonder. Did the 
bard speak witB authority? Did he feel 
himself overmatched by any companion? 
The appeal is to the consciousness of the 
Writer.' Is there at least in his breast a 
Delphi whereof to ask concerning any 
thought or, thing, whether it be verily so, 


yea or nay ? and to have answer, knd fo 
rely on that ? All the debts which such a 
man could contract to other ^it, would neVCr 
disturb his consciousness of originality : for 
the ministrations of books, and of other 
minds, are a whiff of smoke to that most 
private reality with which he has conversed. 

It is easy to see that what is best written 
or done by genius, in the world, was no 
man's work, but came by wide social labour, 
when a thousand wrought like one, .sharing 
the same impulse# Our Eng^ish Bible is 
a wonderful siiecirnen of the strength and 
music of the English language. But it was 
not made bygone man, or at one time ; but 
centuries and churches brought it to perfec- 
tion. There never was a time when there 
was not some translation existing. “The 
Liturgy, admired for its energy and pathos, 
is an anthology of the piety of ages and na- 
tions. a translation of the prayers and forms 
of the Catholic church,— these collected, 
too, in long periods, from the prayers and 
meditations of every saint and sacred writer, 
all over the world. Grotius makes the like 
remark in respect to the l.ord's Prayer, thUt 
the single clauses of wliich it is composed 
were already in use, in the time of Christ, in 
the rabbinical forms. lie picked out the 
grains of gold. T'he nervous language of the 
Common Law, the impressive forms of our 
courts, and the precision and substantial 
truth of the legal distinctions, are the con- 
tribution of all the .sh.yp-sighted, strong- 
minded men who have lived in the countries 
where these laws govern. The translation 
of Plutarch gets its excellence by being trans- 
lation .pn translation. There never was a 
time when there was none. All the truly 
idiomatic and national phrases arc kept, 
and ali others succcs.sively picked out, and 
thrown away. Something like the same 
process had gone on, long before, with the 
originals of these books. The world takes 
liberties with world-books. Vedas, ^Esop’s 
Fables, Pilpay, Arabian Nights, Cid. Iliad, 
Robin Hood, Scottish Minstrelsy, are not 
the work of single men. In the composition 
of such works, the time thinks, the market 
thinks, the mason, the carpenter, the mer- 
chant, the farmer, the fop, all think for US. 

. Every book supplies its lime with one good 
. word ; every municipal law, every trade, 
every folly of lhe«day, 4,fnd the generic ca- 
tholic genius who is. not afraid or .ashamed 
: to owe his- originality to the originality 
1 of all, stands with the next age as the re- 

’ corder and embodiment of his own. 

! We have to thank the researches of anti> 
, quaries, and the ^liakspcarc^Socie^, A>r 
^ ascertaining ihtJlsteps of thft English dratnft, 

, from the Mysteries celebrat^ in churches 
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‘ and by chtirchmen, and the final detachment 
from the church, and the completion of 
secular plays, from Ferrex and Porrex, and 
Gammer' Gurton's Nfeefllc, down to the 
jpossession of the stage by the very pieces 
which Shakspeare altered, remodelled, and 
finally made his own. Elated with success, 
arid piqued by the growing interest of the 
problem, they have left no bookssall un- 
searched, no chest in a garret unopened, no 
file of old yellow accounts to decompose in 
damp and eworms, so iteen was the hope 
to discover whether the boy Shakspeare 
poached or not, whether he held horses at 
the llieatre door, whether hn' kept school, 
and why he left in his will only his second- 
best bed to Ann Hathaway, his wife. 

'Shere is somewhat touching in the mad- 
ness with which the passing age mischooscs 
the object on which all candles shine, and 
all . eyes are turned ; the care with which it 
registers every trifle touching Queen Elixi- 
beth, and King James, and the Essexes, 
Leicesters, Burlcighs, and Buckinghams ; 
and lets pass without a single valuable note 
the founder of another dynasty, which alone 
will cause the 'J'udor dynasty to ^ibe re- 
membered, — the man who carries the Saxon 
race in him by the inspiration which feeds 
him, and on whose thoughts the foremost 
people of the world are now for some ages 
to be nourished, and minds to receive tliis 
and not another bias. A popular player, — 
nobody suspected ho W'as the poet of the 
human nice ; and the secret was kept as 
faithfully from poets and intellectual men, 
as from courtiers and frivolous people. 
Bacon, who took the inventory^ of the 
human understanding for liis limes, never 
mentioned his name. Ben Jonson, though 
we have strained his few words of regard 
and panegyric, had no suspicion of the 
elastic fame whose first vibrations he was 
attempting. He no doubt thought tlic 
praise he has conceded to him generous, 
and esteemed himself, out of all question, 
the better poet of the two. 

' If it need wit to know wit, according to 
the proverb, Shakspcarc’s lime should be 
cj^pable of recogniiiing it. Sir Henry Wotton 
was born four years after Shakspeare, and 
died twenty-three years after him ; and 1 
find, among his correspondents and acquain- 
tances, the iollowiiig persons : Theodore 
Beza, Isaac CasauUbn, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Earl of Essex, Lord 'Bacon, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, John Milton, Sir Henry Vane, 
Isaac Walton, Dr. Donne, Abraham Cow- 
ley, Bellarmine, Charles Cotton, John Pym, 
John Hales, Kepler, Vit^la, Albcricus Gcn- 
tUis, Paul Safpi, Arminius ; ^;ith all of whom 
^sts some token of his having conimuni- 
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cated, without enumerating many others,' 
whom doubtless he saw, — Shakspeare, 
Spenser, Jonson, Beaumont, Massinger, 
two Herberts, Marlow, Chapman, and the 
rest. Since the constellation of great men 
who appeared in Greece in the time of Peri- 
cles, there was never any such society ; yet 
their genius failed them to find out the best 
head in the universe. Our poet's mask was 
impenetrable. You cannot see the moun- 
tain near. It took a century to make it sus- 
pected ; and not until two centuries had 
passed, after his death, did any criticism 
which we think adequate begin to appear. 
It was not possible to write the history of 
Shakspeare till now ; for he is the father of 
German literature : it was on the introduc- 
tion of Shakspeare into German, by Lessing, 
and the translation of his works by Wieland 
and Schlegel, that the rapid burst of German 
literature was most inlitnatcly connected. . 
It was not until the nineteenth century, 
whose speculative genius is a sort of living 
Hamlet, that the tragedy of Hamlet could 
find such wondering l eaders. Now, litera- 
ture, philosophy, and thought are Shak- 
spoarized. His mind is the horizon beyond 
wliich, at present, we do not see. Our ears 
are educated to music by lus rhythm, Cole- 
ridge and Goethe are the only critics who 
liaTO expressed our convictions with any 
adequate fidelity; but there is in alP culti- 
vated minds a silent appreciation of his 
superlative power and beauty, wWch, like 
Christianity, qualifies the periqd, 

The Shakspeare Society have inquired in 
all directions, advertised the missing facts, 
offered money for any information that will 
lead to proof ; and with what result? Beside 
some important illustration of the history of 
the English stage, to which I have adverted, 
they have gk-aued a few fiicts touching the 
property, and dealings in regard to property, 
of the poet. It appears that, from year to 
year, he owned a larger share in the Black- 
friars' Theatre ; its wardrobe and other ap- 
purtenances were his : that he bought an 
estate in his native village, with his earnings, 
as writer and shareholder ; that he lived in 
the best house in Stratford*; was intrusted 
by his neighbours with their commissions in 
London, as of borrowing* money, and the 
like : that he was a veritable farmer. About 
the lime when he was writing Macbeth, he 
sues Philip Rogers, in the borough-court of 
Stratford, for thirty-five shillings, ten pence, 
for corn delivered to him different times ; 
and, in all respects, appears as a good hus- 
band, with no reputation for eccentricity 
or excess. He was a good-natured sort of 
man, au actor and shareholder iri the 
theatre, not in any striking manner 
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'tinjfuietied from other actors and mansjgers. 
I admit the importance Of this information. 
It was well worth the pains that have been 
taken to procure it. 

I^ut whatever scraps of information con- 
cerning his condition these researches may 
have rescued, they can shed no light upon 
that infinite invention whicli is the concoah^d 
magnet of his attraction for us. Wo arc 
very clumsy writers of liistory. We tell the 
chronicle of parentage, birth, birthplace, 
schooling, schoolmates, earning of money, 
marriage, publication of books, celebrity, 
death ; and when we have come to an end 
of this gossip, no ray of relation appears 
between it and the goddess-bom ; and it 
scorns as if, had w'e di^^ped at random into 
the " Modern Plutarch," and read .any other 
life there, it w'ould have filled the poems as 
w’cll. It is the essence of poetry to spring, 
like the rainbow daughter of Wonder, from 
the invisible, to abolish the past, and refuse 
all history. Malone, Warljiirton, Dyce, and 
Collier have w'astoil ihoir oil. 'i’he famed 
theatres, Covent Garden, Drury T.ane, tlie 
Park, and Treinoiit, liavo vainly assisted. 
Betterton, Garrick, Kemble, Kean, and 
Macready dedicate their lives to this genius ; 
liiin they crowji, elucidate, obey, and ex- 
press. The genius knows them not. The 
recitation begins ; one gohlen word le;tps 
out immortal from all this painted pedantry, 
and sweetly torments us with invitations to 
its own inaccessible homos. I remember, 1 
went once to see the Hamlet of a famed 
performer, the pride of the English stage ; 
and all I then heard, and all I now remem- 
ber, of tlie tragedian, was that in which the 
tragedian had no part ; simply, Hamlet’s 
question to llie ghost, — 

“ What may this moan. 

That thou, dead corse, again in coinploK; .steel 
Revisit'st thus the glimpses of the moon?" 

That imagination which dilates the closet he 
writes in to tlie world's dimension, crowds 
it with agents in rank and order, as quickly 
reduces the big reality to be the glimpse.s»of 
the moon. These tricks of his magic spoil 
for us the illusions of the green-room. Can 
any biography shed light on the localities 
into which the Midsummer Night’s Dream 
admits me ? Did Shakspearc confide to any 
notary or parislf recorder, sacristan, or sur- 
rogate, in Stnalford, the genesis of that deli- 
cate creation? The forest of Arden, the 
nimble air of Scone Castle, the moonlight 
of Portia's vilia, "tlie antrc.s vast and 
dqsarts idle," of Othello's cajitivity,— where 
is the third cousin, or grand-nephew, the 
chancellor’s file of accounts, or private 
letter, that has kept one word of those tran- 
scendent secrets ? In ffne, in this drama, as 
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in all great works of art, —in the Cyclopsean* 
architecture of Egypt and India ; in the 
Phidian sculpture ; the Gfithic minsters'; 
the Italian painting ; the Ballads of Spain 
and Scotland,— flic Genius draws up the 
ladder after him, wlicn the creative age goes 
up to heaven, and gives way to a new age, 
which sees the works, and asks in vain for a 
history. 

SlialSspeare is the only biographer of 
Shakspearc ; and even lie can tell nothing, 
except to the Shakspearc in us ; that is, to 
our most apprelitnsive and* sympathetic 
hour. He cannot step from off liis tripod, 
and give u.s anccdoti's of his inspirations. 
Read the fftitique documents extricated, 
.analyzed, and compared by the assiduous 
Dyce and Collier; and now read oyc of 
those skyey sentences, — aerolites, — \vhicli 
seem to have fallen out of heaven, and 
which, not your experience, but the man 
within the brea.st, has acee])ted as words of 
fate ; .and tell me if they match ; if the 
former account in any manner for the latter ; 
or which givc.s the most liistorical insight 
into the man. 

Ib^cc, tliough our external liistory is so 
iTicngre, yet, with .‘Shakspearc for biographer, 
instead of Aulni^y and Rowe, we have 
really the inforiiialinn which is material, 
that which de.sci ilH's character and fortune, 
that whicli, if we wore about to meet tlie man 
and (leal with liim, w'onld most import us tO 
know. W’c havi! his recorded convictions 
on those (juesiions which knock for answer 
at ci'ery heart,— on life and death, on love, 
on wealth and jioverty, on the prizes of life, 
and the \vays whereby we come at them ; on 
the ch.fracters of men, .and the influences, 
occult and open, whicli afieet tlieir fortunes ; 
and on lho.se mysterious and demoniacal 
powers which defy onr .science, and which 
yet interwt^avo their malieo and their gift in 
our brightest hours. Who ever read the 
volume of the Sonnets, without finding that, 
the poet had there revealgd, under masks 
that are no masks to the intelligent, the lore 
(.)f friond.ship and of love ; the confusion of 
sentiments in the mo.st susceptible, and, at 
llic .same time, the most intellectual of men ? 
What trait of his private mind has lie hid- 
den in his dram.as? One can discern, in 
his ample pictures of the gentleman and the* 
king, wh.at forms and humanities pleased 
him ; liis dcliglft in 4foop.s of friends, ia 
large hospitality, in cheerful giving. Let 
Timon, let Warwick, lot Antonio the mer- 
chant, answer for his great heart. So far 
from Shakspeare's being the least known, 
he is the one per.son, in all modern history,, 
known to us. What point morals, of 
manners, of economy ^of philosophy, of reU- 
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of taste, of the conduct, of life, hapshe 
not settled ? What mystery has he not sig- 
nified his kno^yledge of? What office, or 
fuiictionyor district of man's work, has he 
not remembered? What king has he not 
taught state, as Talma taught Napoleon? 
What maiden has not found him finer than 
her delicacy ? What lover has he not out- 
loved? What sage has lie not outseen? 
What gentleman has he not inslru*feted in 
the rudeness of his behaviour? 

Some able and appreciating critics think 
no criticism*’ on ShaksjJbarc valuable, that 
does not rest purely on the dramatic merit ; 
' that he is falsely judged as poet and philo- 
sopher, I think as highly as tliese critics of 
his dramatic merit, but still think it secon- 
darjr,^ He was a full man, who liked to talk ; 
a brain ^ixhaling thoughts and images, which, 
seeking vent, found the drama next at hand. 
Had he been less, we should have had to 
consider how well he filled his place, how 
good a dramatist hewas, and he is the 
best in the world. J3ut it turns out, that 
what he has to say is of that weight as to 
withdraw .some attention from the vehicle ; 
and he is like some saint whose hjstorj;^ is to 
be rendered into all languages, into verse 
and prose, into songs and pictures, and cut 
up into proverbs ; so that the occasion which 
gave the saint's meaning the form of a con- 
versation, or of a prayer, or of a code of law s, 
is immaterial, compared with the universality 
of its application. So it fares w'ith the wise 
Shakspearc and hi.s book of life. He wrote 
the airs for all our modem music : he wrote 
the text of modern life ; the text of manners : 
he drew the man of England and Europe ; 
the father of the man in America : he drew 
the man, and described the day, and what is 
done in it ; he read the hearts of men and 
women, their probity, and their second 
thought, and wiles ; the wiles of innocence, 
and the transitions by which virtues and 
vices slide into their contraries : he could 
divide the mother's part from the father's 
part In the face of the child, or draw the 
fine demarcations of freedom and of fate : he 
knew the laws of repression which make the 
police of nature : and all the .sweets and all 
the terrors of human lot lay in his mind as 
truly but as softly as the landscape lies on 
eye. And th^ importance of this wisdom 
Of life sinks the form, ns of Drama or Epic, 
but of notice. ’Ti3*4-ke uVaking a question 
concerning the paper on which a king’s mes- 
sage is written. 

Shakspeare is as much out of the category 
of eminent authors, as he is out of the crowd. 
He is inconceivably wist^ the others, con- 
teivably. iWgopd reader can, in a sort, 
H^tle jnio Plato's brain, ^hd think from 


thence; but bet into Sbakspeare's.; We ate 
still out of doors. For executive fecuUy, for 
creation, Shakspeare is unique. No man 
can imamne it better. He was the farthest 
reach of subtlety compatible with an indi- 
vidual self, — the subtilest of authors, and 
only just within the possibility of aulhorsliip. 
With this wisdom of life, is the equal endow- 
ment of imaginative and of lyric power. He 
clothed the creatures of his legend with form 
and sentiments, as if they were people who 
had lived under his roof ; and few real men 
have left such distinct characters as these 
fictions. And tliey spoke in language as 
sweet as it was fit. Yet his talents sever 
seduced liim into an ostentation, nor did 
he harp on one string. An omnipresent 
humanity co-ordinates all his facultie.s. 
Give a man of talents a story to tell, and 
liis partiality will presently appear. He has 
certain observations, opinions, topics, which 
have some accidental prominence, and which 
he disposes all to exhibit. He crams this 
part, and starves that other part, consulting 
not the fitness of the thing, but his fitness 
• and strength. But Shakspeare has no pecu- 
liarity, no importunate topic ; but all is duly 
given ; no veins, no curiosities : no cow- 
painter, no bird-fancier, no mannerist is he ; 
he has no discoverable egotism : the great 
he tells greatly ; the small, subordinately. 
He is wise without emphasis or assertion ; 
ho is strong, as Nature is strong, who lifts 
the land into mountain slopes without effort, 
and by the same rule as she floats a bubble 
in the air, and likes as well to do the one 
as the other. This makes that equality of 
power in farce, tragedy, narrative, and love- 
songs ; a merit so incessant, that each reader 
is incredulous of the perception of other 
readers. 

This power of expression, or of transfer- 
ring the inmost truth of things into music 
and verse, makes him the type of the poet, 
and has added a new problem to meta- 
physics. This is that which throws him 
imo natural history, as amain production of 
the globe, and as announcing new eras and 
ameliorations. Things were mirrored in his 
poetry without loss or blur ; he could paint 
the fine with precision, the great with com- 
pass ; the tragic and the comic indifferently, 
and without any distortion or favour. He 
carried his powerful execution into minute 
details, to a hair point ; finishes an eyeluh 
or a dimple as firmly as he draws a moun- 
tain ; and yet these, like nature's, will bear 
the scrutiny of the solar microscope. 

In short, he Is the chief example to pfovc 
that more or less of production, more or fewer 
pictures, is a thing indifferent. He had Ac 
power to make one picture, I^gudrro 
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leiurn^ how to let one flower etch its imago 
oa his plate of iodine ; and then proceeds at 
leisure to etch a million.' There are always 
objects ; , but there was never i*epresentation. 
Here is perfect representation, at last ; and 
now let the world of figures sit for their por- 
traits. , No recipe can be given for the 
making of a Shakspeare ; but the possibility 
of the translation of things into song is de- 
monstrated. ■ 

His lyric power lies in the genius of the 
piece. The sonnets, though their excellence 
is lost in the splendour of the dramas, arc as 
inimitable as they ; and it is not a merit of 
lines, but a toLil merit of the piece ; like the 
tone of voice of some incomparable person, 
so is this a speech of poetic beings, and any 
clause as unproducible now as a whole poem. 

Though the speeches in the plays, and 
single lines, have a beauty which tempts the 
car to pause on them for their euphuism, yet 
the sentence is so loaded with meaning, and 
so linked with its foregoers and followers, 
that the logician is satisfied. His means are 
as admirable as his ends ; every sulmrdinate 
invention, by which he helps himself to con- 
nect some irreconcilable opposites, is a poem 
too. He is not reduced to dismount and 
walk, because his horses are running off with 
him in some distant direction : he always 
rides. 

The finest poetry was first experience : 
but the thought has suffered a transforma- 
tion sincf it was an experience. Cultivated 
men often attain a good degree of skill in 
writing verses ; but it is easy to read, through 
their poems, their personal history : any one 
acquainted with parties can name every 
figure ; this is Andrew, and that is Rachel. 
The sense thus remains prosaic. It is a 
caterpillar with wings, and not yet a butter- 
fly. In the poet’s mind, the fact b.as gone 
quite over into the new element of thought, 
and has lost all that is exuvial. This gene- 
rosity abides with .Shakspeare. We .say, from I 
the truth and closeness of his pictures, that | 
he knows the lesson by heaT-t. Yet there is 
not a trace of egotism. 

One more royal trait properly belongs to 
the poet. I mean his clicerfulne.ss, without 
which no man can be a poet, — for beauty is 
his aim. He lo>fes virtue, not for its obli- 
gation, but for its grace : Ite delights in the 
world, in man, in woman, for the lovely 
light that sparkles from them. Beauty, the 
spirit of joy and^ilarity, he sheds over the 
Unrierse. Epicurus relates, that poetry hath 
Such charms that a lover might forsake his 
mistress to partake of them. And the true 
b^ds have been noted for their firm and 
temper. Homer lies in sunshine ; 
^aucer is glad and erect ; and Saadi says, 
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" It was rumoured abroad that I was peni- 
tent ; but what had I to do will\ repentance?'* 
Not less sovereigji and cheerful,— much 
more sovereign and cheerful, is the tone of - 
Shakspeare. His name suggests joy and 
emancipation to the heart of men. If he 
should api5ear in any company of human 
souls, who would not march in his troop? 
He touiflies nothing tliat does not borrow 
health and longevity from his festal style. 

And now, how stands the account of man 
with this bard and benefactor, when in soli- 
lude, shutting our cars to the reverberations 
of his fitmc, seek to strike the balance ? 
.Solitude has austere lessons ; it can teach us 
to spare both heroes and poets ; and it weighs 
Shakspeare also, and finds Itiin to sliarc ihe 
halfncss and imperfection of humanity. 

Shakspeare, Homer, Dante, Chaucer, saw 
the splendour of meaning tliat plays over the 
visible world; knew tliat a tree had another 
use than for ajjples, and corn another than 
for meal, and t)ie ball of the eartlt, than for 
tillage and roads ; that these things bore n 
•seconr^and finer harvest to the mind, being 
emblems of its thoughts, and conveying in 
all their natural liistory a certain mute com- 
mentary on human life, fihakspeare em- 
ployed them as colours to compose his 
picture. He rested in their beauty ; and 
never took the step which seemed inevitable, 
to such genius, namely, to explore the virtuo 
which resides in these symbols, and imparts, 
this power, — what is that which they thcni- 
sclve-s say ? He converted the elements, 
which waited on his command, into enter- 
lainmeijts. lie was master of the revels to 
mankind. Is it not as if one should have, 
through maje.stic powers of science, the 
comets gdven into liis hand, or the planets 
and their moons, .and should draw them 
from their orbits to glare wiilt the municipal 
lireworks on a holiday night, and advertise 
in all towns, “ very superiocjiyrotcclmy this 
evening I" Are the agents of nature, and 
the power to understand them, worth no 
more than a street serenade, or the breath of 
a cigar ? One remembers again the trumpet- 
text in the Koran, — " d'ho heavens and th« 
earth, and all that is between them, think ye 
we have created them in jest,?" As long as , 
the question is of talent and mental power, 
the world of men has n|!l his equal to show* 
But when the question is to life, and its 
materials, ar^l its auxiliaries, how does he 
profit me ? Wliat does k signify ? It is but 
a Twelfth Night, or Midsummer Night's 
Dream, or a Wintgr Evening’s Talc : what 
signifies another picture more qf less ? Tho 
Egyptian verdict of the Shakspeare Societies 
comes to mind, that he was a jovial actor 
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and manager. I cannot marry this fact to 
his versfe. Otjier admirable men have led 
lives in» some sort of h^eping with their 
thought : but tliis man, in wide contrast. 
Had he been less, had he reached only the 
cojmmon measure of great authors, of Hacon, 
Milton, Tusso, Cervantes, we might leave 
the fact in tlie twilight of liuman fate : but, 
that this man of men, he who gavC to the 
science of mind a new and larger subject 
than had ever existed, and planted the 
standard of humanity scfrnc furlongs forward 
into Chaos, — that he .should not be wise for 
hiimself, — it must even go into the world's 
history, that the best poet an obscure 
and profane life, using his genius for the 
public amusement. 

U'ell, other men, priest and prophet, 
Israelite, German, ami Swede, beheld the 
same objects : they al.so saw through them 
that which w'as contained. And to what 
purpose? Tile beauty straightway vanislie<l ; 
they read comniuiidmorUs, all-excluding 
mountainous duty ; an obligation, a sadness, 
as of piled mountains, fell on them, and life- 
became ghastly, jcjyloss, a pilgrim’s progress, 
a probation, beleagucrcil round with Qoleful 
histories of Adam's fall and curse, behind 
us ; with doomsdays and purgatorial and 
penal fires before u.s ; and the heart of the seer 
and the licart of the listener sank in them. 

It must be conceded that these arc half- 
views of half-men. I'lie world still wants its 
poet-priest, a reconciler, who shall not trille 
with Shakspearc the player, nor shall grope 
in graves with Swedenborg the mourner ; 
but who sliah sec, speak, and act, with ccjual 
inspiration. Tor knowledge will brighten 
the sunshine ; right is more beautiful than 
private affection ; and love is compatible 
with universal wisdom. 


VI. 

NAPOLEON ; OK, THE MAN 
OF THE WORLD. 

Among the eminent personsof the nineteenth 
century, Bonaparte is far the best known, 
and the most pow^fnl ; tnd owes his pre- 
dominance to the fidelity w'ith which he ex- 
prcssc.s the tone of thought atrd belief, the 
aims of the masses of active and cultivated 
men. It is Swedenborg’s theory, that every 
organ is made up of homogeneous particles ; 
pr, as it is sq'jnelimes ex|Jressed, every whole 
is made of similars ; that it, the lungs are 
composed of infinitely small lungs ; the liver. 
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of infinitely small livers ; the kidney, of little 
kidneys, etc. Following this analogy, if any 
man is found to carry with him the power 
and affections of vast numbers, if Napoleon 
is France, if Napoleon is Europe, it is be- 
cause the people whom he sways are little 
Napoleons. 

In our society, there is a standing anta- 
gonism between- the conservative and the 
democratic classes ; between those who have 
made their fortunes, and the young and the 
poor who have fortunes to make ; between 
the interests of dead labour — that is, the 
labour of hands long ago still in the grave, 
which labour is now entombed in' money 
stocks, or in land .and buildings owned by 
idle capitalists— and the interests of living 
labour, which seeks to possess itself of land, 
.and buildings, and money stocks. The first 
class is timid, selfi.sh, illiberal, hating inno- 
vation, and continually losing numbers by 
death. The second class is selfish also, 
encroaching, bold, self-relying, always out- 
nninb(‘ringtlic other, and recruiting its num- 
bers every hour by births. It desires to keep 
open every avenue to the competition of all, 
and to inuUiply avenues ; — the class of busi- 
ness men in America, in England, in France, 
ard throughout Europe ; the cla.ss of industry 
and skill. Napoleon is its representative. 
The instinct of active, l^rave, able men, 
throughout the middle class everywhere, has 
pointed out Napoleon as the incarnate Demo- 
crat. He had their virtues and thtir vices ; 
above all, he had their spirit or aim. That 
tendency is material, pointing at a Sensual 
success, and employing the richest and most 
varioiLs nic.ans to that end ; conversant with 
mechanical powers, highly intellectual, widely 
and accurately learned and skilful, but sub- 
ordinating all intellectual and spiritual forces 
into means to a material success. To be 
tlie rich man is the cud. ‘ ' God has granted," 
says the Koran, ' ‘ to every people a prophet 
in its own tongue. " Paris , and London, and 
N.cw York, the spirit of commerce, of money, 
and material power, were also to have their 
prophet ; and Bonaparte was qualified and 
sent. 

Every one of the million leaders of anec- 
dotes, or memoirs, or lives of Napoleon, 
delights in the page, because he studies in it 
his own history. Napoleon is thoroughly 
modern, and, at the highest point of his 
fortunes, has the very spirit of the news- 
papers. He is no saint,— to use his owri 
word, "no capuchin,” ana he is no hero, 
in the high sense, 'riic man in the street 
finds in him the qualities and powers of other 
men in the street. He finds him, liko him- 
self, by birth a citizen, who, by very intel- 
ligible merits, arrived at sugh ^ gommandirig 
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position, thathe could indulge all those tastes 
which the common man possesses, but is 
oliliged to conceal and deny : good society, 
good books, fast travelling, dress, dinners, 
servants without number, personal weight, 
the execution of his ideas, the standing in 
the attitude of a benefactor to all persons 
about him, the refined enjoyments of pic- 
tures, statues, music, palaces, and conveii- 
tional honours, — precisely what is agi’eeable 
to the heart of every man in the niiieleciith 
century, — this powerful man posscssccL 

It is true that a man of Napoleon’s truth 
of adaptation to tlie mind of the masses 
around him, becomes not merely representa- 
tive, but actually a monopolizer and usurper 
of other minds. Thus Mi-rabeau plagiarized 
every good Ihonglit, every good word, that 
was spoken in Fi'ance. Dumont relates, that 
he sat ill the gallery of the Convention, and 
heard Mirabcau make a speech. It struck 
Dumont that he could fit it with a perora- 
tion, which lie wrote in pencil immediately, 
and sliowedit to Lord Elgin, -who sat by him. 
Lord Elgin approved it, and Dumont, in 
the evening, showed it to Mirabeaii. Mira- 
beau read it, pronounced it admirable, and 
declared he would incorporate it into his 
harangue to-niorrow', to the Assembly, *’ It ' 
is impossible," said Dumont, “as, unfortu- 
nately, I liave .shown it to Lord h-lgin." 

“ If you have shown it to Lord Elgin, and 
to fifty persons beside, I sh.all still speak it 
to-morrow " : and he did speak it; witli much 
effect, at*thc next day's session. For Mira- 
beau, with his overpowering personality, felt 
that these things, which his presence inspired, 
were as much liis owm as if he h.ad said them, 
and that his adoption of them gave them 
their weiglit. Mucli more ab.solule and 
centralizing was the sticce.ssor to Mirabe.au’s 
popularity, and to much more than his pre- 
dominance in France. Indeed, a man of 
Napoleon's stamp almost cea.ses to liavo a 
private speech and opinion. He is so largely 
receptive, and is so placed, that ho comes to 
be a bureau for all the intelligence, wit, ailU 
power, of the age and country. lie gains 
the battle ; he makes tlic cod’*- ; lie makes 
the system of.weiglits and 'mea.siires ; he 
levels the Alps ; he builds the load. All 
distinguished engineers, savans, statists, re- 
port to him : so.likcwi.so, do all good heads 
in every kind : he adopts the best measures, 
sets his stamp on them, and not the.se a\pne, 
but on every happy and memorable o-xpres- 
sion. Every sentience spoken by Napoleon, 
and every line of his writing, desenes read- 
ing as it is the sense of France. 

Bonaparte was the idol of common men, 
because he had in transcendent degree the 
qualities and powers of common men, Thcrel 


is a certain satisfaction in coming down to ' 
the lowest ground of politics, for we get rid 
of cant and hypocrisy. Bonaparte wrought, 
in common with that great class he repre- 
sented, for power and wealth,— but Bona- 
parte, specially, witfiout any scruple as to 
the means. All the sentiments which em- 
barr.i.ss men’s pursuit of tlicsc objects, beset 
a.sitle. ^Thc sentiments were for womeij 
and children. Fontanes, in 1804, expressed 
Napoleon’s own sense, when, in behalf of 
the Senate, he adtlressed Sire, the 

desire of perfection fs tlic worst disease that 
ever afflicted the hniiian mind.” '1‘hc advo- 
cates of liberty, .and of progi e.s.s, are “ ideo- 
logists '* ; — a woi'd of contenijn often in his ' 
nunilb ; — “ Necker is an ideologist” : “ La- 
fayette is an ideologist." 0 

All Italian proverb, too well knowti, de- 
clares that, “if you would succeed, you 
must not be too good.” It is an advantage, 
within certain limits, to have renounced the 
dominion of the sentiments of piety, grati- 
tude, and generosity ; since, what ivas an 
impassable bar to us, and still is to otliers, 
liecomes a convenient weapon for our piir- 
l)oses§ just as the river which was a for- 
midable barrier, winter transforms into the 
smoothest of roads. 

Napoleon renounced, once for all, senti- 
ments and affections, and would help him- 
self with his hands and his head. Willi 
l»im is no minaclc, and no magic. He is a 
worker ill brass, in iron, in wood, in earth, 
in roads, in buildings, in money, and in 
troops, and a very consistent and wise 
inasun-workman. He is never weak and 
liter.ary, but act.s with the solidity and the 
prccisiofi of natural agents. He has not lost 
his native sense and sympathy with things. 
Men give way before such a man, as before 
natural events. To bo .sure, there are men 
cnougli who arc iniinersed in things, as 
farmers, .smiths, s.ailors, .and mcch.anics 
generally ; and wc kyow how real and solid 
such men appear in the lu'csience of scholars 
and grammarians ; but these men ordinarily 
lack the ])o\ver of arrangemeat, and are like 
hands without a head, lint Pxuiaiiarte super- 
added to this miiKu-al and animal force, 
insight and generalization, so that men sa\% 
in liiin combined the natural and the intel- 
lectual power, as if the seruand land had 
taken flesh and b^un tc^cijiher. I'herefore 
the land and sea ^ccm*lo prc.suppo.se him. 
He came unto bis own and they received 
him. This (Sphering operative knows what 
he is working with, and what is the product. . 
He knew the properties of gold and iron, 
of wheels and shij^s, of troops and diplo- 
matists, and reauired that^e.aA should do 
after its kind. 
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The art of war Was the game in which he 
e^terted his arithmetic. It consisted, accord- 
ing to him, in having always more forces 
than the enemy, on the point where the 
enemy is attacked, or where lie attacks; 
and his whole talent is strained by endless 
manoeuvre and evolution, to march always on 
the enemy at an angle, and destroy his forces 
in detail. It is obvious that a v(^y small 
force, skilfully and rapidly manceuvring, so 
as always to bring two men against one at 
the point o[ engagement, will be an over- 
match for a much large?’ body of men. 

The times, his constilution, and Ins early 
circumstances, combined to develop this 
pattern democrat. He had the virtues of iiis 
class, and the conditions for their activity. 
Thft common sense, which no sooner re- 
spects any end, than it finds the means to 
effect it ; the delight in the use of means ; I 
in the choice, simplificaliun, and combining 
of means ; the directness and thoroughness 
of his work ; the prudence with which all 
was seen, and the energy with which all was 
done, make him tlio natural organ and head 
of what I may almost call, from its extent, 
the modern party. % 

Nature must have far the greatest share 
in every success, and so in his. Such a man 
was wanted, and such a man was bom ; a 
man Of stone and iron, capable of sitting on 
horseback sixteen or seventeen hours, of 
going many days together without rest or 
food, except by snatches, and witli the speed 
and spring of a tiger in action ; a man not 
embarrassed by any scruples ; compact, in- 
stant, selfish, prudent, and of a perception 
which did not suffer itself to Ixi balked or 
misled by any pretences of others',' or any 
superstition, or any heat or haste of his own. 
*'My hand of iron,” he said, "was not at 
the extremity of my arm : it was immediately 
connected with my head. ” He respected the 
power of nature and fortune, and ascribed to 
it his superiority, instead of valuing himself, 
like inferior nv.i, on his opinionativeness, 
and waging war with nature. Ills favourite 
rhetoric lay in allusion to his star ; and he 
pleased himself, as well as the people, when 
he styled himself the "Child of Destiny.” 
‘‘They charge me,” he said, "with the 
commission of great crimes : men of my 
4tamp do not commit crimes. Nothing has 
been more simple jjian ray -elevation : 'tis in 
vain to ascribe it to*.iitrigue or crime : it was 
owing to the peculiarity of the times, and to 
my reputation of having fough't well against 
the enemies of my country. I have always 
marched with the opinion of great masses, 
and with events. Of wkat use, then, would 
^crimes be tof.ne? '* Again said, speaking 
of hia son : My son cannot replace me : I 


could not replace myself. . I ath this creature 
of circumstances.” i 

He had a directness of action never before 
combined with so much comprehension. He 
is a realist terrific to all talkers, and confused 
truth-obscuring persons. He sees where the 
matter hinges, throws himself on the precise 
point of resistance, and slights all other 
considcration.s. , He is strong in the right 
manner, namely, by insight. He never 
blundered into victory, but won his battles 
in his head, before he won then on the field. 
His principal means are in himself. H.e asks 
counsel of no other. In 1796, he writes to 
the Directory : " I have conducted the cam- 
paign without consulting any one. I should 
have done no good, if I had been under the 
necessity of conforming to the notions of 
another person. I have gained some ad- 
vantages over superior forces, and when 
totally destitute of everything, because, in 
the persuasion that 3*our confidence was re^ 
posed in me, my actions w’cre as prompt as 
my thoughts.” 

History is full, down to this day, of tne 
imbecility of kings and governors. They 
are a class of persons much to be pitied, for 
they know not what they should do. The 
weavers strike for bread ; and the king and 
hiH ministers, not knowing what to do, meet 
them with bayonets. But Napoleon under- 
stood his business. Here was a man who, 
in each moment and emergency, knew what 
to do next. It is an immense coi^jfort and 
refreshtnent to the spirits, not only of kings, 
but of citizens. Few men have any next ; 
they live from hand to mouth, without plan, 
and are ever at the end of their line, and, 
after cacli action, w'ait for an impure from 
abroad. Napoleon had been the first man 
of the world, if his ends had been purely 
public. As he is, he inspires confidence and 
vigour by the extraordinary unity of his 
action. He is firm, sure, self-denying, self- 
postponing, sacrificing everything to his 
aim, — ^money, troops, generals, and his own 
£ifcty also, to his aim ; not misled, like 
common adventurers, by the splendour of 
his own means. ” Incidents ought not to 
govern policy," he said, ^'but policy, in- 
cidents." "To be hurried away by every 
event, is to have no politi^^l system at all.” 
His victories were only so many doors, and 
he never for a moment lost sight of his way 
onward, in tlie dazzle and uproar of the 
present circumstance. He knew what to do, 
and he flew to his mark. He would shorten 
a straight line to come at his object. Hor- 
rible anecdotes may, no doubt, be collected 
from his history, of the price at which he 
bought his successes ; but he must not thfere- 
fore be set down as cruel ; but only as one 
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’iVhO'Icnew no impediment to his will ; not 
bloodthirsty, not cruel, — but woe to what 
thing or person stood in his way ! Not 
bloodthirsty, but not sparing of blood, — 
and pitiless. He saw only the object : the 
obstacle must give way, "Sire, General 
Clarke cannot combine with General Junot, 
for the dreadful fire of tlic Austrian batter)',” 
— "Let him carry the battery.” — "Sire, 
every regiment tliat a]^proaches the lieavy 
artilery is sacrificed : Sire, what. orders - 
" Forward, forward t ” Seruzier, a colonel 
of artillery, gives, in his Military Memoirs, 
the following sketch of a scene after the 
battle of Austerlitz : "At tlic moment in 
which the Russian army was making its 
retreat, painfully, but in good onler, on the 
ice of the lake, the ]'’niperor Napoleon came 
riding at full speed to wan I the ariilli^ry. 

■ You are losing lime,' he cried ; ‘fire upon 
those masses ; they must be ingulfed ; fire 
u])on the ice 1 ' The order remained un- 
executed for ten minutes. In vain several 
officers and myself were plac'ed on the slope 
of a hill to produce the effect : their balls 
and mine rolled ujicn the ice, without break- 
ing it up. Seeing that, I tried a simple 
method of elevating light howitzers. The 
almost perpendicular fall of the licavy pro- 
jectiles produced the desired cfrect. My 
tnetliod was immediately followed by the 
adjoining batteries, and iJi less than no time 
we Imricd " some ♦ " thousands of Russians 
and Austrians under tlic waters of the lake,” 

In the plenitude of hia resources, every 
obstacle seem ed to va nish. " There shall be 
no Alps," he said ; and he built his perfect 
roads, climbing by graded galleries their 
steepest precipices, until Italy was as open 
to Paris as any town in France. He laid his 
bones to, and wrought for his crown. Having 
decided what was to be done, he did that 
with might and main. He put out all his 
strength. He risked everything, and spared 
nothing, neither ammunition, nor money, 
nor troops, nor generals, nor himself. , 

We like to see everything do its office after 
its kind, whether it be a milch-cow or a 
rattlesnake ;aud, if fighting be the best mode 
of adjusting national differences (as large 
majorities of men seem to agree), certainly 
Bonaparte was right in making it thorough. 
"The grand principle of war,” he said, 
" was, that an army ought always to be 
ready, by day and by night, and at all hours, 
to make all the resistance it is capable of 
making." He never economized his ammu- 
nition, but, on a hostile position, rained a 
toirent of iron, — shells, balls, grape-shot, — 

* Aft I quote at second hand, add cannot pro- 
gpo Sewuter, Z dare not adopt the high figure I 
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to annihilate all defence. On any point of 
resistance, he concentrate^ squadron dn 
squadron in ovemhelming numbers, until it 
■was swept out of existence. To a regiment 
of horsc-chasscurs at Lobenstein, two days 
before the battle of Jena, Napoleon said : 
"My lads, you must not fear death ; when 
soldiers brave death, tiiey drive him into the 
cnemy*5 ranks,” In the fury of assault, he 
no more spared himself, lie went to the 
edge of his possibiliiy. It is plain that in 
Italy he did wliat ke could, aifd all that he 
could. He came, several times, within an 
inch of ruin ; and his own person was all but 
lost. He wai flung into the marsh at Areola. 
The Austrians were betwceti him and his 
troops, in the mehle, and he was brought off 
w ilh desperate efforts. At Lonato, affd at 
other v>laccs, he was on the point of being 
taken prisoner. lie fought sixty battles. He 
h.ad never enough. Each victory was a new 
wcatx>n. " My power would fall, were I not 
to support it by new achievements. Con- 
quest luis made mewliat I am, and conquest 
must maintain me.” lie felt, with every 
wise man, tliat a.s much life is needed for con- 
serva^on, as for creation. Wc are always 
in peril, always in a bad iilight, just on the 
edge of destruction, and only to be saved by 
invention and courage. 

I'his vigour was guarded and tempered by 
the coldest prudence and punctuality, A. 
thunderbolt in the attack, he was found in- 
vtdnerable in his intrenclunenls. His very 
attack was never the inspiration of courage, 
but the result of calculation. His idea of 
the bast defence consists in being still the 
attacki'jg party. " My ambition,” he says, 
" was great, but was of a cold nature.” In 
one of his conversations with Las Casas, he 
remarked, "As to moral courage, I have 
mrely met with the two-o'clock-in-the-morn- 
ing kind ; I mean unprepared courage, that 
which is necessary on an unexpected occa- 
.sion ; and which, in* sjute^f the most un- 
foreseen events, leaves full freedom of judg- 
ment and decision ” : and he did not hesitate 
to declare that lie was himself eminently en- 
dowedwiththis " iwo-o’clock-in-thc-morning 
courage, and that he had met with few 
persons equal to himself in this respect." 

Everything depended on Jjie nicety cf his 
combinations, apd the stars were not more 
punctual than his»arithgtetic. His person^ 
attention descended to the smallest parti- 
culars. " A* Montebello, I ordered Keller- 
mann to attack with eight hundred horse, 
and with these he separated the six thousand 
Hungarian grenatJ^ers, before the very eyes, 
of the Austrian cavalry. yhi§ cavalry was 
half a league off, and required a quarter of 
an hour to arrive on the field of action ; and 
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r have observed, .that it is alvi'ays these 
quarters of an hour that decide the fate of a 
battle." - Be^re he fought a battle, Bona- 
parte thought litile about what he should do 
intense of success, but a great deal about 
what he should do in case of a reverse of 
fortune." The same prudence and good 
sense mark all his behaviour. His instruc- 
tions to his secretary at the TuilcKes arc 
worth renicnibering. "During the night, 
enter my chamber as seldom as possible. 
Do not awake me whciiiyou have any good 
news to communicate ; with tliat there is no 
hurry. But when you bring bad news, rouse 
me in.stanl]y, for then there is n^t a moment 
to be lost. " It was a whimsical economy of 
the same kind witich dictated his practice, 
whcfi general in Italy, in regard to hi.s 
burdensome correspondence. lie directed 
Bourrionne to leave all letler.s unopened for 
three weeks, and then observed with sj^lisfac- 
tion how large a part of the con't'spondenee 
had thus disposed of itself, and no longer 
required an answer. His achievement'’ of 
business was immen.se, and enlarges the- 
known powers of man. There have been 
many working king.s, from Ulysses to \\*,lliain 
of Orange, but none who accomplished a 
tithe of this iiuin's performance. 

To these gifts of nature, Nii]->olcon added 
the advantage of having been born to a 
private and humbk: fortune. In his later 
days, he had the weakness of wishing to add 
to his crowns and badges the prescription of 
aristocracy ; but he knew his debt to his 
au.stere education, and made no secret of hi.s 
contempt for the horn kings, and for "the 
hereditary asses," as he coarsely styled the 
Bourbons. He said that, "in their e.xile, 
they have learned nothing and forgot no- 
thing." Bonaparte had pas.scd through all 
the degrees of military service, but also was 
citizen before ho was emperor, and so has 
the key to citizenship, llis remarks and 
estimates discove^r the information and just- 
ness of measiifcmcnt of the middle ela.ss. 
Those who had to deal with him, found that 
he was not to be inqiosed upon, but could 
cipher as well as another man, 'I his appears 
ift all parts of his Memoirs, dictated at St. 
.Helena. When the expenses of the empress, 
of his household, of his palaces, had accu- 
mulated great *d(.'bls, Napoleon examined 
the bills of the crC^htorn himself, detected 
overcharges and errors, and reduced the 
claims by considerable sums. , 

His grand weapon, n.'tmely, the millions 
whom he directed, he owed to the repre- 
sentative chanacter which clothed him. He 
interests us as he stand^for France and for 
Europe ; anq hd exists as ctptain and king, 
only 9A far as the revolution, or the interest 


of the industrious masses, found .an organ 
and a leader in him. In the social interests, 
he knew the meaning and value of labour, 
and threw himself naturally on that side. I 
like an incident mentioned by one of his 
biographers at St. Helena. "When walking 
with Mr.s. Balconibe, .some servants, carry- 
ing heavy boxes, pas.s(;d by on the road, 
and Mrs. Balcomljc desired them, in rather 
an angry tone, to keep back. Napoleon 
interferixl, saying, ‘ Respect the burden, 
Madam.' " In the tinre of the empire, he 
directed attention to the improvement and 
cmlieUishmenl of the markets of the capiial 
"'Jhe market-place," he said, "is the 
Louvre of the conunon people." 'I'he prin- 
cipal works that have survived him are his 
magnificent roads. He filled the troops with 
his spirit, and a .sort of freedom and com- 
panionship grew up l.)elwccn him and tliem, 
w hich the forms of his court never permitted 
bctw'cen the olhcers and himself. Tlicy per- 
formed, tinder his eye, that which no others 
could do. 'i'he best document of his rela- 
tion to his troops is the order of the day on 
the morning of the battle of Austcrlitz, in 
which Napoleon ])romi,ses the troops that be 
will keep his person out of reach of fire. 
'Diis declaration, which is the reverse of that 
ordinarily made by generals and sovereigns 
on "the eve of a battle, ‘sufficiently explains 
the devotion of the army to their leader. 

But though there is in particulars this 
identity between Napoleon and thamass of 
the people, hisrciil strength lay in their con- 
viction that he was their representative in his 
genius and aims, not only when he courted, 
but when he controlled, and even when he 
decimated them by his conscription's. He 
knew, as well as any Jacobin in France, how 
to philosophize on liberty and equality; and, 
wlien allusion was made to the precious 
blood of centuries, which was spilled by the 
killing of the Due d’Enghien, he suggested, 
"Neither is my blood ditch-water. ' The 
j^cople felt that no longer the throne was 
occupitxl, and the land sucked of its nourish- 
ment, by a small class of legitimates, se- 
cluded from all community with the children 
of the soil, and holding the kleas and super- 
stitions of a long-forgotten state of society. 
Instead of that vampyre, man of tliem- 
selvcs held, in the Tuilcries, knowledge and 
ideas like their own, opening, of course, to 
them and their children, all places of power 
and tmst. Tli« day of sleepy, selfish policy, 
ever narrowing the means fcnd opportunities 
of young men, was ended, and a day of 
expansion and demand was come, A market 
for all the powers and productions of man 
was opened ; brilliant prizes glittered in the 
eyes of youth and talent. The old, iron- 
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bound, feudal France was changed into a 
young Ohio or New York ; and those who 
smarted under the immediate rigours of the 
new monarch, pardoned them, as the neces- 
sary severities of the military system which 
had driven out the oppressor. And even 
when the majority of the people liad begun 
to ask, whether they had really gained any- 
thing under the exhausting levies of men 
and money of the new master, — the whole 
talent of the country, in every rank and 
kindred, took his part, and defended him as 
its natural patron. In 1814, when advised 
to rely on the higher classes, Napoleon said 
to those around him: “Gentlemen, in the 
situation in which I stand, my only nobility 
is the rabble of the Faubourgs." 

Napoleon met this natural cxiDeclation. 
The necessity of his position required a 
hospitality to every sort of talent, and its 
appointment to trusts ; and his feeling went 
along with this policy. Like eve^ superior 
person, he undoubtedly felt a desire for men 
and compeers, and a wish to measure his 
power with other masters, and an impatience 
of fools and underlings. In Italy, he sought 
for men, and found none. “Good God 1 ” 
he said, ‘ ‘ how rare men arc ! There are 
eighteen millions in Italy, and 1 have with 
difficulty found two, — Dandolo and Melzi.” 
In later years, with larger experience, his 
respect for mankind was not increased. In 
a moment of bitterness, he said, to one of 
his oldest friends : “Men deserve the con- 
tempt ^ith which they inspire me. 1 have 
only to put some gold-lace on the coat of 
ray virtuous repuWicans, and they imme- 
diately become just what I wish them." This 
impatience at levity was, however, an oblique 
tribute of respect to those able jjcrsons who 
commanded his regard, not only when he 
found them friends and coadjutors, but also 
when they resisted his will. He could not 
confound Fox and Pitt, Carnot, Lafayette, 
and Bernadolte, with the danglers of his 
court ; and, in spite of the detraction which 
his systematic egotism dictated toward nhe 
. great captains who conquered with and for 
him, ample acknowledgments are made by 
him to Lanijes, Duroc, Kleber, Dcssaix, 
Massena, Murat, Ney, and Augereau. If 
he felt himself their patron, and the founder 
of their fortuned, as when he said, " I made 
my generals out of mud," he could not hide 
his satisfaction in receiving from them a 
seconding and support commensurate with 
the grandeur *of his enterprise. In the 
Russian campaign, he was so much im- 
pressed by the courage and resources of 
Marshal Ney, that he said, “ I have two 
hundred millions in my coffers, and I would 
give them all for Ney,” The diaracters 
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which he has drawn of several of his marshal' 
are discriminating, and, though they did 
not content the 'insatiable vanity of French 
officers, arc, no-doubt, substantially just. 
And, in fact, every species of merit was 
sought and advanced under his government. 

'• I know," he said, “ the depth and draught 
of water of every one of my generals." 
Natufijl power was sure to be well received 
at his court. Seventeen men, in his time, 
were raised from common soldiers to the 
rank of king, marshal, duke.^ or general ; 
and the crosses of liis Ixgion of Honour 
were given to personal valour, and not to 
family coimection. “When soldiers have 
been 'baptizffd in the fire of a battle-field, 
they have all one rank in my eyes." 

When a natural king becomes a jjtular 
king, everylx)dy is pleased and satisfied. 
The Revolution entitled the strong populace 
of the Faubourg St. Antoine, and every 
horse-boy and powder-monkey in the army, 
to look on Napoleon, as flesh of his flesh, and 
the creature of Als parly ; but there is some- 
thing in the success of grand talent which 
enlists a tiniversal sympathy. For, in the 
prevalence of sense and spirit over stupidity 
and malversation, all rcasonalJe men have 
an interest ; and, as intellectual beings, we 
feel the air purified by the electric shock, 
when material force is overthrown by intel- 
lectual energies. As soon as we are re- 
moved out of the reach of localand accidental 
partialities, man feels that Napoleon fights 
for him j these are honest victories ; this 
strong steam-engine does our work. What- 
ever appeals to the imagination, by tran- 
scending the ordinary limits of hUmari 
ability*, wonderfully encourages and liberates 
us. This capacious head, revolving and 
disposing sovereignly trains of affairs, and 
animating such multitudes of agents ; this 
eye, which looked through Europe ; this 
prompt invention ; this inexhaustible re- 
source what cvepts ! what romantic pic- 
tures! what strangesitual^ps!— when spying 
the Alps, by a sunset in the Sicilian sea ; 
drawing up his army for battle, in sight of 
the Pyramids, and saying to liis troops, 
“From the tops of those pyramids, forty 
centuries look down on you " ; fording 4he 
Red Sea ; wading in the gulf of the Isthmus 
of Suez. On the shore Of P^olemais, gigantic 
projects agilatgd him, “ Had Acre fallen, I 
should have chiAigcd4ifte face of the world." 
His army, on the night of the battle of 
Austcrlitz, «whidi was the anniversary of his 
inauguration as Emperor, presented hiin 
with a bouquet of forty standards taken in 
the fight. Perhfyjs it is a little puerile, the 
pleasure he took in makipg ^^tese contrasts 
glaring ; as, \^hen he pleased himself with 






maklhif kings wait in his antechambers, at 
Tilsit, at Paris, and at Erfurt 
» We cannot, I in the universal imbecility, 
indecision, and indolence pf men, sufficiently 
congratulate ourselves on this strong and 
ready actor, who took occasion by the beard, 
Ahd showed us how much may be accom- 
plished by the mere force of such virtues as 
all men possess in less degrees ; namely, 
by punctuality, by personal attention, by 
courage, and thoroughness. ‘ ' The Aus- 
trians,” he said, “ do not know the value of 
time.” I srtbuid cite him, in his earlier 
years, as a model of prudence. His power 
does not consist in any wild or extravagant 
force : in any enthusiasm, like’ Mahomet's ; 
or singular power of persuasion ; but in the 
exercise of common sense on each emergency, 
in^teSd of abiding by rules and customs. 
The lesson he teaches is that which vigour 
always teaches, — that there is always room 
for it. To what heaps of cowardly doubts 
is not that man's life an answer I When he 
appeared, it was llie belief of all military 
men that there could be nothing new in 
war ; as it is the belief of men to-day, that 
nothing new can be undertaken in politics, 
or in churcii, or in letters, or in trade, or in 
farming, or in our social manners and 
customs ; and as it is, at all times, the belief 
of society that the world is used up. But 
jBonaparte knew better than society ; and, 
moreover, knew that he knevv better. I 
think all men know better than they do ; 
know that the institutions wc so volubly 
commend are go-carls and bawbles ; but 
they dare not trust their presentiments. 
Bonaparte relied on his own sense, and did 
pot care a bean for other people’s! The 
world treated his novelties just as it treats 
isverybody's novelties, — made infinite objec- 
tion ; mustered all the imi:)ediments ; but 
he snapped his finger at their objections. 

What creates great difficulty," he remarks, 
'Hn the profession of the land-commander, 
is the necessity o£/eedin|r so many men and 
animals. If he allows himself to be guided 
by the commissaries, he will never stir, and 
all his expeditions will fail." An example of 
his common sense is what he says of the 
passage of the Alps in winter, which all 
Writers, one repealing after the other, had 
j^bscribed as impptcticable. *' ITie winter," 
says Napoleon, ” is not the jnost unfavour- 
able season for the flj?ssagt of lofty moun- 
tains. The snow is then firm, the weather 
settled, and there is nothing ta fear from 
avalanches, the real and only danger to be 
apprehended in the AJps. On those high 
mountains, there are ofter^yery fine days in 
i;^mber, of a dry cold, with extreme calm- 
in the air;" Read his ‘Account, too, 


of the way in which battles aregained. ' ‘ In 
all battik, a moment occurs, when the 
bravest troops, after having made the greatest 
efforts, feel inclined to run. That terror 
proceeds from a want of confidence in their 
own courage ; and it only requires a slight 
opportunity, a pretence, to restore confi- 
dence to them. The art is- to give rise to 
the opportunity, and to invent the pretence. 
At Areola, I won the battle with twenty-five 
liorscmen, I seized that moment of lassi- 
tude, gave every man a trumpet, and gained 
the day with this handful. You see that two 
armies are two bodies which meet, and en- 
deavour to frighten each other : a moment 
of panic occurs, and that moment must be 
turned to advantage. When a man has been 
present in many actions, he distinguishes 
that moment witliout difficulty : it is as easy 
as existing up an addition," 

This deputy of the nineteenth centurj 
added to his gifts a capacity for speculation 
on general topics, fie delighted in running 
through the range of practical, of literary, 
and of abstract questions. His opinion is 
always original, and to the purpose. On 
the voyage to Egypt, he liked, after dinner, 
to fix on three or finir persons to support .a 
proposition, and as many to oppose it. He 
gave a subject, and the disciis.sions turned 
on -questions of religion, the different kinds 
of governmeut, and the art of war. One 
day. he asked, whether the planets were in- 
habited ? On .another, what was th^ age of 
the world ? ’I'hcn he proposed to consider 
the probability of the destruction of the 
globe, either by water or by fire : at another 
time, the truth or fallacy of presentiments, 
and the interpretation of dreams. He was 
very fond of talking of religion. In 1806, 
he conversed with Fournier, Bishop of Mont- 
pellier, on matters of theology. There were 
two points on which they could not agree, 
viz., that of hell, and that of salvation out 
of the pale of the church. The Emperor 
told Josephine, that he disputed like a devil 
on‘ tiiese two points, on which the Bishop 
was inexorable. To the philosophers he 
readily yielded all that was proved against 
religion as the work of men snd time ; but 
he would not hear of materialism. One fine 
night, on deck, amid a clatter of material- 
ism, Bonaparte pointed to’ the stars, and 
said, “ You may talk as long as you please, 
gentlemen, but who made all that?’* He 
delighted in the conversation of men of 
science, particularly of Mt>nge and Ber* 
thollet ; but the men of letters he slighted ; 
"they were manufacturers of phrases." Of 
medicine, too, he was fond of talking, and 
with those of its practitioners whoiii he 
most esteemed,— with Corvisart at Parian 
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awd With Antonomatchl at St. Helena. 
“ Believe me,” he said to the last, '* we had 
better leave oflf all these remedies ; life is a 
fortress which neither you nor I know any- 
diing about. Why throw obstacles in the 
. way of its defence? Its own means arc 
superior to all the apparatus of your labora- 
tories. Corvisart candidly agreed with me, 
that all your filthy mixtures are good for 
nothing. Medicine is a collection of uncer- 
tain prescriptions, the results of wdiich, taken 
collectively, are more fatal than useful to 
mankind. Water, air, and cleanliness are 
the chief articL's in my pharmacopoeia. ” 

His Memoirs, dictated to Count Mon- j 
tholon and General Gourgaucl, at St. Helena, 
have great value, after all the deduction ' 
that, it seems, is to be made from them, on 
account of his known disingenuousness. 1 le 
has the good-nature of strength and con- 
scious superiority. I admire his simple, 
clear narrative of his battles ; good as 
CoBsar’s ; his good-natured and stifficiently 
resjMciful account of Marslul Wurmser and 
his other antagonists, and his own equality 
as a writer to his varying subject. The most 
agreeable portion is the Campaign in Egypt. 

He had hours of thought and wisdom. 
In intervals of leisure, either in the camp or 
tlie palace, Napoleon appears as a mau of 
genius, directing on abstract questions the 
native appetite for miih, and the impatience 
of words, lie was wont to show in war. He 
could «njoy every play of invention, a ro- 
mance, a bon-mot, as well its a stratagem in 
a campaign. He delighted to fiiscinate 
Josephine and her ladies, in a dim-lighted 
apartment, by the terrors of a fiction, to 
which his voice and dramatic power lent' 
every addition. j 

I call Napoleon the agent or attorney of 
the middle class of modern society ; of the 
throng who fill the markets, shops, coimiing- 
liouses, manufactories, ships, of the modern 
world, aiming to be rich. He was the agi- 
tator, the destroyer of prescription, the 
internal improver, the liberal, the radical, 
the inventor of means, the opener of doors 
and markets, the subvcrler of monopoly 
and abuse, Of course, the rich and aristo- 
cratic did not like him. England, the centre 
of capital, and Rome and Austria, centres 
of tradition and genealogy, opposed him. 
The consternation of the dull and conser- 
vative clashes, the terror of the foolish old 
and old women of the Roman conclave, 
.—^ho in thcil' despair took liold of any- 
thing, and 'Would clin^ to red-hot iron, — the 
\i*ain attempts of statists to amuse and de- 
ceive him, of the Emiieror of Austria to 
bribe him • and the instinct of the young, 
ardent, and active men, everywhere, which 


pointed him out as the giant of the middle, 
class, make his history bright and conir 
nianding. He had the virtues of the masses 
of his constituent# i he had also their vices. 

I am sorry that the brilliant picture has its 
reverse. But that is the fatal ijuality which 
we discover in our pursuit of wealth, that it 
is treacherous, and is bought by the break- 
ing or j\eakening of the sentiments ; and it 
is inevitable that we should find the same 
fact in tlic history of this champion, who 
proposed to himself simply a brilliant careeFj 
without any stipulabon or scrujfle concerning 
the means. 

Bonaparte was singularly destitute of 
generous sefitimcnts. The highest-placed 
individual in the most cultivated age and 
population of the world, — he has not the 
merit of common truth .and honesty!* He 
Is unjust to his generals ; egotistic, and 
monopolizing ; meanly stealing the credit of 
their great actions from Kellermann, from 
Bcrnadolte ; intriguing to involve his faithful 
Junot in hopch'ss bankruptcy, in order to . 
drive him to a distance from Paris, because ' 
the familiarity of his manners offends the 
new 4 >ride of his throne. He is a boundless 
liar. The official paper, his Moniteurs, and 
all his bulletins, are proverbs for saying 
what he wished to he lielicved ; and worse, . 
—he sat, in his ]>roinaiiir(; old age, in his 
lonely island, coldly falsifying facts, and ' 
dales, and characters, and giving to history 
a theatrical dc/af. Like all Frenchmen, he 
has a jxission for stage effect. Every action 
that breathes of generosity is poisoned by 
this calculation. His star, his love of glory, 
liis doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
arc alf French. “ 1 must dazzle and aston- 
ish. If I were to give the liberty of the* 
press, my power could not last three days.” 
To make a great noise is his favourite de- 
sign, '* A great reputation is a great noise ; 
the more there is made, the farther off it is 
heard. Laws, institutions, mouuments, na- 
tions, all fall ; but the n^e continues, and 
resounds in after ages." His doctrine of 
immortality is simply fame. His theory of 
influence is not flattering. There are two 
levers for moving men, — interest and fear. 
Love is a silly infatuation, depend upoih it. 
Friendship is but a name. I love nobody, 

I do not even love my brothers : perhajp 
Joseph, a littlg, from habit, and because he 
is my elder ; ahd Tinoc, 1 love him too ; 
but why?— because his character pluses 
me : he is%tern and resolute, and, I believe, 
the fellow never shed a tear. For my part* 

I know very well that I have no true friendi; 
As long as I c^tirrtle to be what I am, I 
may have as many pre^entied friends t 
jflease. Leave sensibility to women : Wit 
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. men should be firm in heart and pur^se, or 
thCT should have nothing to do with war 
;ind govemmcjit.'’ He was thoroughly un- 
scrupuloue. He would gtcal, slander, as- 
sassinate, drown, and poison, as his interest 
dictated. He had no generosity ; but mere 
vulgar hatred : he was intensely selfish ; he 
was perfidious : he cheated at. cards : he 
was a prodigious gossip ; and opened let- 
ters ; and delighted in his infamous "police ; 
and rubbed his hands witlt joy when he had 
intercepted some morsel of intelligence con- 
cerning the* men and women about him, 
boasting that “ he knew everything” ; and 
interfered with the cutting the dresses of tlie 
women ; and listened after thd hurrahs and 
the compliments of the street, incognito. 
His manners were coarse. He treated 
woiiA.n with low familiarity. He had the 
habit of pulling tlieir ears, and pinching 
their chocks, when he was in good-humour, 
and of pulling the cars and whi.skers of men, 
and of striking and horse-play with them, 
to his Last days. It does not appear that 
'he listened at keyholes, or, at least, that he 
was Caught at it. In short, when you have 
penetrated through all the circles of newer 
and splendour, you were not dealing with a 
gentleman, at last ; but with an impostor 
and a rogue : and he fully deserves the 
epithet of JupiUr Scapin, or a sort of Scamp 
Jupiter, 

In describing the two p.irties into which 
modern society divides itself, — the democrat 
and the conservative, — I said, Bonaparte re- 
presents the Democrat, or the party of men 
of business, against the stationary or con- 
.gervalive party. I omitted then to say, what 
f is material to the statement, namely, that 
these two parties differ only as young and 
old. I'hc democrat is a young conservative ; 
the conservative is an old democrat. The 
aristocrat is the democrat ripe, and gone to 
seed, —because both parties stand on the 
one ground of sm-iremo* value of property, 
which one endeavburs to get, and the other 
to keep. . Bonaparte may be said to repre- 
sent the whole history of this party, its 
youth and its age ; yes, and witli poetic 
Justice, its fate, in his own. The counter- 
revolution, the counter-party, still waits for 
its organ and rejjresenlaiive, in a lover and 
4 man of truly itu*b]ic and un[versal aims. 

Here was an experfgient, cinder the most 
favourable conditions, of the powers of in- 
tellect without conscience. Neva.- was such 
a leader so endowed, and so weaponed ; 
never leader found such aids and followers. 
And what was the result oj this vast talent 
and power, of ^cse immense armies, burned 
Cities* squandered treasures, ixfimolated mil- 


Hons of men, of this demoralised Europe? 
It came to no result. All passed away, like 
the smoke of his artillery, and left no trace. 
He left France smaller, poorer, feebler, than 
he found it ; and the whole contest for 
freedom was to be begun again. The at- 
tempt was, in principle, suicidal, France 
served him with life, and limb, and estate, 
as long as it could. identify its interest with 
him ; but when men saw that after victory 
was another war ; after the destruction of 
annic.s, new con.scripiioiis ; and they who 
had toiled so desperately were never nearer 
to the reward, — they could not spend what 
they had earned, nor repose on their down- 
beds, nor strut in their chdleaux, — they 
descried him. Men found that thi.s absorb- 
ing egotism was deadly to all other men. 
It resembled t|)e torpedo, which inflicts a 
succession of shocks on any one who takes 
hoUl of it, producing spasms which contract 
the muscles of the hand, so that the man 
cannot open his fingers ; and the animal 
inflicts new and more violent shocks, until 
he paralyzes and kills his victim. So, this 
exorbitant egotist narrowed, impoverished, 
and absorbed the power .and existence of 
those who served him ; and the universal cry 
of Franco, and of Europe, in 1814, was, 
*' enough of him ” : “ assez dc Bonaparte." 

It was not Bonap.arto'.s fault. He did all 
that ill him lay, to live and thrive without 
moral principle. It was the nature of things, 
the eternal law of the man and the world, 
which balked and ruined him ; andf the re- 
sult, in a million experiments, would he the 
same. Every experiment, by multitudes or 
by individuals, that has a sensual and selfish 
aim, will fail. The pacific Fourier will 5 eas 
inefficient as the pernicious Napoleon, As 
[ long as our civilization is essentially one of 
! property, of fences, of exclusiveness, it will 
be mocked by delusions. Our riches will 
leave us sick ; there will be bitterness in our 
laughter ; and our wine will burn our mouth. 
Only that good profits, winch we can taste 
with all doors open, and' which serves all 
men. 


VII. 

GOETHE ; OR, THE WRITER. 

b 

I FIND a provision, in the constitution of 
the world, for the writer or secretary, who 
is to report the doings of the miraculous 
spirit of life that everywhere throbs and 
works. His office is a reception of the facts 
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ilito the iitdnd, and. then a sdection of the and a tempest of passion, only hll his ^11 ; 
eminent and characteristic experiences. as the good Luther writes, “When I am 
Nature will be reported. All things are angry, 1 can pray well, and preach well'’: 
engaged in writing their history. The and if we knew the genesis of fine strokes 
planeti the pebble, goes attended by its of eloquence, they might recall the com* 
shadow. The rolling rock leaves its scratches plaisance of Sultan Amuraih, who struck 
on the mountain : the river, its channel in off some Persian heads, that his physician, 
the soil ; the animal, its bones in the stratum ; Vesalius, might see the spasms in the muscles 
the fern and leaf, their modest epitaph in the of the nyek. His failures are the prepara- 
coaL The falling drop makes its sculpture lion of his victorie.s. A new tlioiiglu, or a 
in the sand or the stone. Not a foot steps cri.sis of passion, apprises him that all that 
into the snow, or along tlie ground, but he has yet learned mid written exoteric, 
prints, in characters more or less lasting, a —is not the fact, out some rumour of 
map of its march. Kvery act of the man the fact. What then? Does he throw 
inscribes itself in the memories of his fellows, away the pen^ No; he begins again to 
and in his own manners and face, 'I'lie air de.scribe in the new light which has shined 
is full of sounds ; the sky, of tokens ; the on him, — if, by some nican.s, he may yet 
ground is all memoranda and signatures ; save some true word. Nature con.spisps. 
and every object covered over with hints. Whatever can be thought can be spoken, 
which speak to the intelligent. nnd still rises for utterance, though to rude 

In nature, this self-registration is ince.ssant, and stammering organs. If they cannot 
and the narrative is the print of the seal. It compass it, it waits and works, until, at last, 
neither exceeds nor comes short of the fact, it moulds them to its perfect will, and is 
But nature strives upward ; and, in man, the articulated. 

report is something more than print of the 'I'his striving after imitative expression, 
seal. It is a new and finer form of the which one meets everywhere, is .significant 
original. The record is alive, as that which of thcfaim of nature, but is mere steno- 
is recorded is alive. In man, the memory graphy. There are higher degrees, and 
is a kind of looking-glass, which, having rc- Nature has more splendid endowments for 
ccived the images of surrounding objects, is tho.se whom she elects to a superior office ; 
touched with life, and disposes them in a for the class of scholars or writers, who sec 
new order. The facts which transpired do connection where the nmllitude see frag- 
not lie in it inert ; but some subside, and ments, and who are impelled to exhibit the 
others shine ; so that soon we have a new facts in ide.al order, an<l so to supply the axis 
picture, imposed of the eminent expc- on which the frame of thing.s turns. Nature 
riences. The man co-operates. He loves has dearly at heart the formation of the 
to communicate ; and that which is for him speculative man, or scholar. It is an end 

to say lies as a load on his heart until it is never lost sight of, and is prepared in the 

delivered. But, besides the universal joy of original tiasting of things. He is no per- 
conversatibn, some men arc born with ex- missive or accidental appearance, but an 
alted powers for this second creation. Men organic agtrnt, one of the estates of the 

are born to write. The gardener saves realm, provided and prepared, from of old 

every slip, and seed, and pe;ich-sione : his and from everlasting, in the knitting and con- 
vocation is to be a planter of plants. Not texture of thing.s. Presentiments, impulses, 
less does the writer attend his affair. What- cheer him. There is, a certain heat in the 
ever he beholds or experiences, comes to breast, which attends the ^rccplion of a 
him as a model, and sits for its picture. Ht primary truth, which is the shining of the 
counts it all non.sense that they say, tliat spiritual sun down into the shaft of the 
some things are undcscribable. lie believes mine. Every thought W'hich dawns on the 
that all that catiibe thought can be written, mind, in the moment of its emergence an- 
first or last ; and he would report the Holy nonnees its own rank, whether it is som<? 
Ghost, or attempt it. Nothing so broad, whimscy, or whether it is a power. ^ 
so subtle, or so Jear, but comes therefore ■ If he have his incitements, ihere is, on the 
commended to his pen, — and he will write, other side, invitation need enough of 
In his eyes, a man is the faculty of reporting, his gift. JSociety Iftis, atall times, the same 
and the universe is the possibility of being w^ant, namely, of one sane man with ad<> 
reported. In coifversation, in calamity, he quatc powers*of expression to hold up each 
finds new materials; as our German poet object of monomania in its right relations, 
said, “Some god gave me the power to paint The ambitious and mercenary bring tb^ 
what I suffer.'* He draws hi.s rents from last new mumbo^fumbo, whether^ tariff, 
rage and pain. By acting rashly, he buys Texas railroad, ^'iomani’sm* m<®merism, or 
the power of talking wisely. Vexations, California : and, by detaching the object 
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its relations, easily succeed in m^ing 
it teen in a glare ,* and a multitude go mad 
abou^ it, and they are not to be reproved 
or cured by the oppocite multitude, who 
are kept from this particular insanity by 
an equal frenzy on another crotchet But 
let one man have the comprehensive eye 
tliat can replace this isolated prodigy in 
its right neighbourhood and bearings, — the 
illusion vanishes, and the returning reason of 
the community thanks the reason of the 
monitor. 

The scholar is the ^an of the ages, but 
he must also wish with other men to stand 
well with his contemporaries. But there is a 
Certain ridicule, among superficial people, 
thrown on the scholars or clcrisy, which is 
o^,no import, unless the scholar heed it. 
In this country, the emphasis of conver- 
sation, and of public opinion, commends the 
practical man ; and the solid portion of the 
community is named with significant ros|ject 
in every circle. Our people arc of Bona- 
parte’s opinion concerning ideologists. 
Ideas are subversive of social order mul 
comfort, and at last make a fool of the 
possessor. It is believed, the or*Vning a 
cargo of goods from New York to Smyrna ; 
or, the running up and down to procure 
a company of subscribers to set agoing five 
or ten thousand spindles ; or, the nego- 
tiations of a caucus, and the practising on 
the prejudices and facility of country-people, 
to secure their votes in November, — is prac- 
tical and commendable. 

If I were to compare action of a much 
higher strain with a life of contemplation, 
I should not venture to pronounce with 
much confidence in favour of tile former. 
Mankind have such a deep slake in inward 
iilumiiiation, that there is much to be saiil by 
the hermit or monk in defence of his life 
of thought and prayer. A certain partiality, 
a headincss, and loss of balance, is the 
tax which all action must pay. Act, if you 
like, — but yot‘uo it at your peril. Men’s 
actions are too strong for them. Show me 
a man who has acted, and who has not 
been the victim and slave of Iiis action. 
What they have done commits and enforces 
to do the same again. The first act, 
which was to be an experiment, becomes ; 
a sacrament. * The fiery reformer embodies 
his a.spiration iq, some trite or covenant, 
and he and his frlbods cleave to the form, 
and lose the aspiration.. The Quaker has 
established Quakerism, the*' Shaker has 
established his monastery and his dance ; 
and, altliQugh each prates of spirit, there is 
no Spirit, but repetitnn, which is anti- 
spiritual. Qut where are (his new things of 
ttwlay? In actions of enthusiasm, this 


drawback appears : but in thoS^ lower ac- 
tivities, which have no higher aim than to 
make us more comfortable and more 
cowardly, in actions of cunning, actions 
that steal and lie, actions that divorce the 
speculative from the practical faculty, and 
put a ban on reason and sentiment, there 
is nothing else but drawback and negation. 
The Hindoos write in their sacred books, 

' ' Children only, and not the learned, speak 
of the .speculative and the practical facul- 
ties as two. They are but one, for both 
obtain the selfsame end, and the place 
which i.s gained by the followers of the one 
is gained by the followers of the other. 
'I'liat man secth, who seeth that the specu- 
lative and the practical doctrines are one." 
For great action must draw on the spiritual 
nature. T)ie measure of action is the sen- 
timent from which it proceeds. The 
greatest action may easily be one of the 
most private circumstance. 

Tins disparagement will not come from 
the leaders, but from inferior persons. The 
robust gentlemen who stand at the head of 
the practical class, share the ideas of the 
I time, and have too much sympathy with 
the speculative class. It is not from men 
excellent in any kind, that disparagement 
of any other is to bo looked for. With such, 
Talleyrand’s question is ever the main one ; 
not, is he rich ? is he committed ? is he 
well-meaning? has he this or that faculty? 
is he of the movement ? is ^ he of the 
establishment ? — but, /s Ju anybody f docs 
he stand for something ? He must be good 
of his kind. I'hat is all that Talleyrand, 
all that Slate Street, all that th§ common 
sense of mankind asks. Be real and ad- 
mirable, not as we know, but as you know. 
Able men do not care in what kind a man 
is able, so only that he is able. A master 
likes a master, and does not stipulate 
whether it be orator, artist, craftsman, or 
king. 

Society has really no graver interest than 
"the well-being of the literary class. And it 
is not to be denied that men are cordial in 
their recognition and welcome of intellectual 
accomplishments. Still the writer does not 
stand with us on any commanding ground. 
I think this to be his o-w^n fault. A pound 
passes for a pound. There have been times 
w hen he was a sacred person ; he wrote 
Bibles ; the first hymns ; the codes ; the 
epics ; tragic songs ; Sibylline verses ; Chal- 
dean oracles ; Laconian Sentences, inscribed 
on temple walls. Every w’ord was true, and 
woke the nations to new life. He wrote 
without levity, and without choice. Every 
word was carved before his eyes, into the 
earth and the sky; and the sun and! stars 
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were oifly letters of the same purport, and 
of no more necessity. But how can he be 
honoured, when he does not honour him- 
self ; when he loses himself in the crowd ; 
when he is no longer the lawgiver, hut the 
sycophant, ducking to the giddy opinion of 
a reckless public ; when he must sustain 
with shameless advocacy some bad govern- 
ment, or must bark all the year round, in 
opposition ; or write conventional criticism, 
or profligate novels ; or, at any rate, write 
without thought, and without recurrence, 
by day and by night, to the sources of in- 
spiration ? 

Some reply to these questions may be 
furnished by looking over the list of men of 
literary genius in our age. Among these, 
no more instructive name occurs than that 
of Goethe, to represent the powers and duties 
of the scholar or writer. 

I described Bonaparte a.s a representative 
of the popular external life and aims of the 
nineteenth century. Its other half, its poet, 
is Goethe, a man quite domesticated in the 
century, breathing its air, enjoying its fruits, 
impossible at any earlier time, and taking 
away, by his colossal parts, the reproach 
of weakness, which, but for him, would lie 
on the intellectual works of the period. He 
appears at a time when a general culture 
has spread itself, and has smoothed down 
all sharp individual traits ; when, in the 
absence of heroic characters, a social comfort 
and co-opijpatioii have come in. There is no 
poet, but scores of poetic writers ; no Colum- 
bus, but hundreds of post-captains, with 
transit-telescope, barometer, and concen- 
trated soup and pemmican ; no Demosthenes, 
no Chatham, but any number of clever par- 
liamentary and forensic debaters ; no prophet 
or saint, but colleges of divinity ; no learned 
man, but learned societies, a cheap press, 
readingrrooms, and book-clubs, without 
number. There was never such a miscel- 
lany of facts. The world extends itself like 
American trade. We conceive Greek or 
Roman life — life in the Middle Ages — to be* 
a simple and comprehensible affair ; but 
modern life to respect a multitude of things, 
which is distracting. 

Goethe was the philosopher of this multi- 
plicity ; hundred-hjinded, Argu.s-cyed, able 
and happy to cope witli this rolling miscel- 
lany of facts and sciences, and, by liis own 
versatility, to dispose of them with ease ; a 
manly mind, unembarrassed by the variety of 
coats of conveniiorf! with which life had got 
incrusted, easily able by his subtlety to pierce 
these, and to draw his strength from nature, 
with which he lived in full communion, 
'What is strange, too, he lived in a small 
tmikj in a petty state, in a defeated state. 
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and in a time when Germany played no 
such leading part in the world's affairs as. to 
swell the bosoms of her sons wfth any metro- 
politan pride, suclf as might have cheered 
a. Krcnch, or Jinglish, or once, a Roman or 
Attic genius. Yet there is no trace of pro- 
vincial limitation in his muse. He is not 
a debtor to his position, but was born with 
a free arrf controlling genius. 

The Helena, or the second part of Faust, 
is a pliilosophy of literature set in poetry ; 
the work of one who fyund himselSthe master 
of histories, mythologies, philosophies, 
sciences, and national literatures, in the 
encyclopedical^ manner in which modern 
eriuliiion, with its international intercourse 
of the whole t!arth’s population, researches 
into Indian, Etruscan, and all Cycloptan 
arts, geology, chemistry, .astronomy ; and 
every one of these kingtloms assuming a 
certain aerial and poetic character, by reason 
of the multitude. One looks at a king witli 
reverence ; but if one should chance to be 
at a congress of kings, the eye would take 
liberties with the peculiarities of each. These 
arc not wild miiMculous .songs, but elaborate 
forms, <0 which the poet has confided the 
results of eighty years of observation. This 
reflective and critical wisdom makes the 
poem more truly the flower of this time. It 
dates itself. .Still he is a poet, — poet of a 
prouder laurel than any contemporary, and, 
under this plague of microscopes (for he 
seems to see out of every pore of his skin), 
strikes the harp with a hero’s strength and 
grace. 

The wonder of the book is its superior 
intelligence. In the menstruum of this man’s 
wit, the jiast and the present ages, and their 
religions, politics, and modes of thinking, are 
dissolved into archetypes and ideas. What 
new mythologies sail through his head I The 
Greeks said, that Alexander went as far as 
Chaos ; Goethe went, only the other day, as 
far ; and one step farther h^iararded, and 
brought himself safe back. 

There is a heart-cheering freedom in his 
speculation. The inimense horizoil which 
journeys with us lends its majesty to trifles, 
and to matters of convenience and necessity,^ 
as to solemn and fe.stal performances. He 
was the soul of his century. If that was 
learned, and had become, Hy population, 
compact organizall(jp, andidrillof parts, one 
great Exploring Expeditftn, accumulating a 
glut of facts an^ fniils too fast for any hither- 
to-existing savans toclas.sify, this man’s mind 
had ample chambers for the distribution of 
all. He had a power to unite the detached 
atoms again by thefr own law. He haa 
clothed our modern cxistenfie vJ!th poetry. 
Amid littleness and detail, he detected the 
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Genius of life, the old cunning Proteus, 
nestling close beside us, and showed that the 
dulness and p^ose we ascribe to the age was 
only another of his masks ; — 

“ His very flight is presence in disguise ” : 

that he had put off a gay uniform for a 
fatigue dress, and was not a wJiit less viva- 
cious or rich in Liverpool, or thct Hague, 
than once in Rome or Antioch. He sought 
him in public squares and main streets, in 
boulevards And hotels j and, in the solidest 
kingdom of routine and the senses, he showed 
the lurking demonic power ; tliat, in actions 
of routine, a thread of mythqlogy and fable 
spips itself : and this, by tracing the pedigree 
of every usage and practice, every institu- 
tion-, utensil, and means, home to its origin 
in the structure of man. He had an extreme 
impatience of conjecture and of rhetoric. “ I 
have guesses enough of my own ; if a man 
write a book, let him set down only \vhat he 
knows," He writes in the plainest and 
lowest tone, omitting a great deal more than 
he writes, and putting ever a thing for a 
word. He has explained the distinction 
bctw'cen the antique and the inodcift spirit 
and art. He has defined art, its scope and 
laws. He has said the best things about 
nature that ever were said. He treats nature 
as the old philosophers, as the seven wist; 
masters did, — and, with whatever loss of 
French tabulation and dissection, poetry and 
humanity remain to us ; and they have some 
doctoral skill. Kyes are better, on the whole, 
than telescopes or microscopes. He has con- 
tributed a key to many parts of nature, 
through the rare turn for unity and simplicity 
in his mind. Thus Goethe suggested the 
leading idea of modern botany, that a leaf, 
or the eye of a leaf, is the unit of botany, and 
that every part of the plant is only a trans- 
formed leaf to meet a new condition ; and, 
by varying the conditions, a leaf may 1^ con- 
verted into any other Morgan ; and any other 
organ into a In like manner, in oste- 

ology, he assumed that one vertebra of the 
spine might be considered the unit of tlic 
skeleton : the head was only the uppermost 
’ vertebra transformed. " The plant goes from 
tnot to knot, closing, at last, with the flower 
and the seed. So the tape-worm, the cater- 
pillar, goes frtm knot to knot, and closes 
with the bead. KVn and the higher animals 
nre built up througlflhe veriebraj, the powers 
being concentrated in the he.a^," In optics, 
again, he rejected the artificial theory of 
seven colours, and considered that every 
colour was the mixture of light and darkness 
in new proportions. Itt j really of very little 
consequenct' wkat topic he jvrites upon. He 
, sees at every pore, and has a certain gravita- 
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tion towards truth'; He will realize what 
you say. He hates to be trifled with^ and to 
be made to say over again some old wife's 
fable, that has had possession of men’s faith 
these thousand years. He may as well see 
if it is true as another. He sifts it, I am 
licre, he would say, to be the measure and 
judge of these things. Why sliould I take 
them on trust? And, therefore, what he 
says of religion, of passion, of marriage, of 
manners, of property, of paper-money, of 
periods of belief, of omens, of luck, or what- 
ever else, refuses to be forgotten. 

Take the most remarkable example that 
could occur of this tendency to verify every 
term in popular use. The Devil had played 
an important p.art in mythology in all limes, 
fiocthe would have no word that docs not 
cover a thing. The same measure will still 
serve : " I have never heard of any crime 
which I might not have committed." So lie 
flics at the throat of this imp. He shall be 
re.'il ; he shall be modern ; he shall be 
European ; he shall dress like a gentleman, 
and accept the manners, and walk in the 
streets, and be well initiated in the life of 
Vienna, and of Ileidellierg, in 1820, — or ho 
shall not exist. Accordingly, he stripped 
him of mythologic gc.ar, of horns, cloven 
foot, harpoon tail, brimstone, and blue-fire, 
and, instead of looking in books and pictures, 
looked for him in liis own mind, in every 
shade of coldness, selfishness, and unbelief 
that, in crowds, or in solitude, darkens over 
the human thought, — and found that the 
portrait gained reality and terror by every- 
thing he added, and by everything he took 
away. He found that the essence of this 
hobgoblin, which had hovered in shadow 
about the habitations of men, ever since 
there were men, was pure intellect, applied— 
as always there is a tendency — to the service 
of the senses : and he flung into literature, 
in liis Mcphistopheles, the first organic figure 
that has been added for some ages, and 
which w'ill remain as long as the Prometheus. 
* I have no design to enter into any analy- 
sis of his numerous works. They consist of 
translations, criticisms, dramas, lyric and 
eveiy other description of* poems, literary 
journals, and portraits of distinguished 
men. Yet 1 cannot omit specify Wilhelm 
Meisler. 

Wilhelm Meister is a novel in every sense, 
the first of its kind, called by its admirers the 
only delineation of modern society, — as if 
other novels, those of Stott, for example, 
dealt with costume and condition, this with 
the spirit of life. It is a book over which 
some veil is still drawn. It is read by very 
intelligent persons with wonder and delight, 
It is preferred by some such to Hamletl as 
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a lvork of genius. I suppose, no book of 
this century can compare with it in its deli- 
cious sweetness, so new, so provoking to the 
mind, gratifying it with so many and so solid 
thoughts, just insights into life, and manners, 
and characters ; so many good hints for the 
conduct of life, so many utiexpccted glimpses 
into a higher sphere, and never a trace of 
rhetoric or dulness. A very provoking l>ook 
to the curiosity of young men of genius, but 
a very unsatisfactory one. Lovers of light 
reading, those who look in it for the enter- 
ment diey find in a romance, are disap- 
pointed. On the other hand, those who 
begin it with the higher hope to read in it a 
worthy history of genius, and the just award 
of the laurel to its toils and denials, have also 
reason to complain. Wc had an English 
romance here, not long ago, professing to 
embody the hope of a new age, and to un- 
fold the political hope of the party calh;d 
' Young England,’ in wliich the only reward 
of virtue is a seat in Parliament, and a peer- 
age, Geolhe's romance has a conclusion as 
lame and immoral. George Sand, in Con- 
siiclo and its continuation, has sketched a 
truer and more dignified picture. In the 
progress of the story, the characters of the 
herd and heroine expand at a rale that shivers 
the porcelain chess-table of aristocratic con- 
vention : they quit the society anti habits of 
their rank ; they lose their w'calth ; they be- 
come the servants of great ideas, and of the 
most generous social end ; until, at last, the 
hero, who is the centre and fountain of an 
association for the rendering of the noblest 
benefits to the human race, no longer answers 
to his own titled name : it sounds foreign 
and remote in his car. " I am only man,” 
he says ; "1 breathe and work for man,” 
and this in poverty and extreme sacrifices. 
Goethe's hero, on the contrciry, has so many 
weaknesses and impurities, arifl keeps .such 
bad company, that the sober Kngiisli public, 
when the book was translated, were dis- 
gusted. And yet it is so craimncd witlj 
wisdom, with knowledge of the world, and 
with knowledge of laws ; the persons so truly 
and subtly drawn, and with such few strokf^s, 
and not a word tbo much, the book remains 
ever so new and unexhausted, that we must 
even let it go its v^y, and be willing to get 
what good from it we can, assured that it 
has only begun its office, and has millions of 
readers yet to serve. 

The. argument is the passage of a demo- 
crat to the aristocfticy, using both words in 
their best sense. And this p.assage is not 
made in any mean or creeping way, but 
through the hall door. Nature and character 
assist, and the rank is made real by sense 
4Ad probity in the nobles, 


youth can escape this charm of reality in the 
book, so that it is highly stimulating to in- 
tellect and courage. 

'I’he ardent and h8ly Novalis characterized 
the book as *' thorouglily modern and pro- 
saic ; the romantic is completely levelled in 
it : so is the poetry of nature ; the wonderful. 
The book trciits only of the ordinary affairs 
of men ; ft is a poeticized civic and domestic 
story. The wonderful in it is expressly 
treated as fiction and emhiisiastic dream- 
ing” : and yet, whatfis also chr^acteristicj 
Novalis soon returned to this book, and it 
remained his fiivourite reading to the end of 
his life. g 

Wliat distinguishes Goetlie for French OAd 
English readers, is a properly which he shares 
with his nation, — an habitual rcferenc^to 
interior truth. In England and in America, 
there is a respect for talent ; and, if it is 
exerted in su[)port of any ascertained or in- 
telligible interest or party, or in regular oppo- 
sition to any, the public is satisfied. In 
Erance, there is even a greater deliglit in 
intellectual brilliancy, for iU own .sake. And, 
in all these countries, men of talent write 
from trJent. It is enough if the understand- 
ing is occupied, the taste propitiated,— so 
many columns, .so many hours, filled in a 
lively and creditable way. The German in- 
tellect wants the Ercnch sprightlincss, the 
line practical understanding of the English, 
and the American adventure ; but it has a 
certain probity, which never rests in a super- 
ficial performance, but asks steadily, To 
what endf A German public asks for a 
controlling sincerity. Here is activity of 
thought but what is it for? What docs 
the man mean ? Whence, whence all these 
thoughts? 

'I’alent alone cannot make a writer. There 
must be a man behind tlic book ; a person- 
ality which, by birth and quality, is pledged 
to the doctrines lliere set forth, and which 
exists to sec and .slafc titiijgs so, and not 
otherwise ; holding things betause they are 
things. If he cannot rightly express him- 
self lo-day, the .same things subsist, and will 
open tlicmsclves to-morrow. There lies the . 
burden on his mind, — the burden of truth to^ 
be declared, — more or less understood ; and 
it constitutes his business and calling in the 
w'orld, to see those facts tliTough, and to 
make them knowft* W^^t signifa’s that he 
trips and stammers ; that his voice is harsh* 
or hissing ; tliat his method or his tropes 
are inadequate? That message will find 
method and imagery, ai liculaiiou and melody; 
'Hiough he were dumb, it would speak. If 
not, — ^if there be no%uch God's ^ord in thfi 
man, — what can^we how aclfoit, howfluentj 


No generous I bow brilliant he is ? 
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It makes a great difference to the force of 
any sentence, whether there be a man be- 
hind* it, or Ao. In the learned journal, in 
the influential newspaper, I discern no form ; 
only some irresponsible shadow ; oftener 
some moneyed corporation, or some dangler, 
who hopes, in the mask and robes of his 
paragraph, to pass for somebody. But, 
through every cUiusc and part off speech of 
a right book, I meet the eyes of the most 
determined of men ; his force and terror 
inundate every word : die commas and flashes 
are alive ; so that the writing is athletic and 
nimble, — can go far and live long. 

In England and America,, -one may be an 
ajjept in the writings of a Greek or 1 *atin 
poet, without any poetic taste or fire. That 
a Man has spent years on Plato and Produs, 
does not afford a presumption that he holds 
heroic opinions, or undervalues the fashions 
of his town. But ilie German nation have 
the most ridiculous good faith on these sub- 
jects ; the student, out of the lecture-room, 
felill broods on the lessons ; and the professor 
cannot divest himself of the fancy, that the 
truths of philosophy have some application 
to Berlin and Munich. This eaiflestness 
enables them to outsee men of much more 
talent. Hence, almost all the valuable dis- 
' tinctions which are current in higher conver- 
sation, have been derived to us from Ger- 
many. But, whilst men distinguished for 
wit and learning, in England and France, 
adopt their study and their side with a cer- 
tain levity, and arc not understood to be 
very deeply engaged, from grounds of cha- 
racter, to the topic or the part they espouse, 
— Goethe, the head and body of thp German 
nation, does not speak from talent, but the 
truth shines through ; he is very wi.se, 
though his talent often veils his wisdom. 
However excellent his sentence is, he has 
somewhat belter in view. It awakens my 
curiosity. He has the formidable indepen- 
dence which coiiverscnviih truth gives ; hear 
you, or forbojfi^, his fact abides ; and your 
interest in the writer is not confined to his 
story, and he dismissed from memory, when 
he has performed his task creditably, as a 
baker when he has left his loaf ; but his 
Srork is the least part of him. The old 
Eternal Genius who built the world has con- 
fided himself ihore to this man than to any 
other. I dare not^^ny ihpf Goethe ascended 
to the highest gronnds from which genius 
has spoken. He has not worshipped the 
highest unity ; he is incapable of a self- 
surrender to the moml sentiment. There 
Are nobler strains in poetry than any he has 
sounded. There are^' writers poorer in 
talent, whfcse » tone is pftirer, and more 
'touches the heart. Goethe can never be 


dear to men. His is not even the devotbn 
to pure truth ; but to truth for the sake of 
culture. He has no aims less large than the 
conquest of universal nature, of universal 
truth, to be his portion ; a man not to be 
bribed, nor deceived, nor overawed i'Of a 
stoical self-command and self-denial, and 
having one test for all men, — What can you 
teach me ? All possessions are valued by 
him for that only ; rank, privileges, health, 
time, being itself. 

He is the type of culture, the amateur of 
all arts, and sciences, and events ; ‘artistic, 
but not artist ; .spiritual, but not spiritualist. 
There is nothing he had not right to know : 
there is no weapon in the armoury of uni- 
versal genius he did not take into his hand, 
but with peremptory heed that he should 
^ not be for a moment prejudiced by his in- 
! stniments. He lays a ray of light under 
every fact, and between himself and his 
dearest property. From him nothing was hid, 
nothing withholden. The lurking demons 
sat to him, and the saint who saw the 
demons ; and the metaphysical elements 
took form. “ Piety itself is no aiin, but 
only a means, whereby, through purest in- 
ward peace, we may attain to highest cul- 
ture." And his penetration of every secret 
pf the fine arts will make Goethe still more 
statuesque. His affections help him, like 
women employed by Cicero to worm out 
the secret of conspirators. Enmities he has 
none. Enemy of him you may«*be, — ^if so 
you shall teach him aught which your good- 
will cannot, — were it only what experience 
will accrue from your ruin. Enemy and 
welcome, but enemy on high terras. He 
cannot hate anybody ; his time is worth too 
much. Temperamental antagonisms may 
be suffered, but like feuds of emperors, who 
fight dignifiedly across kingdoms. 

His autobiography, under the title of 
*' Poetry and Truth out of my Life," ia the 
expression of the idea, — now familiar to the 
world through the German mind, but a 
novelty to England, Old and New, when 
that book appeared, — that a man exists for 
culture ; not for what he ^can accomplish, 
but for what can be accornplished in him. 
The reaction of things on the man is the 
only noteworthy result. « . An intellectual 
man can see himself as a third person ; 
therefore his faults and delusions interest 
him equally with his successes. Though 
he wishes to prosper in^affairs, he wishes 
more to know the history and d«tiny of 
man ; whilst the clouds of egotists drifting 
about him are only interested in a low 
success. 

This idea reigns in the Dichittng^ un4 
Wahrheit, and dire9t5 the selection of tha 
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Incidents I and nowise the external, impor- 
tance events, the rank of the personages, 
or the bulk of incomes. Of course,. tho 
book aifords slender materials for what 
would be reckoned with us a *'Life of 
Goethe " few dates ; no correspondence ; 
no .details of offices or employments ; no 
light on his marriage ; and, a period of ten 
years, that should be the most active in his 
life, after his settlement at Weimar, is sunk 
in silence. Meantime, certain love-affairs, 
that came to nothing, as people say, have 
the strangest importance : he crowds us 
with details certain whimsical opinions, 
cosmogonies, and religions of his own in- 
vention, and especially his relations to re- 
markable minds, and to critical epochs tnf 
thought these he magnifies. His “ Daily 
and Yearly Journal," his “Italian Travels," 
his " Campaign m France,” and the his- 
torical part of his “Theory of Colours," 
have the same interest. In the last, he 
rapidly notices Kepler, Roger Bacon, 
Galileo, Newton, Voltaire, etc. ; and the 
charm of this portion of the book consists 
in the simplest statement of the relation be- 
twixt these grandees of European scion li fie 
history and himself ; the mere drawing of 
the lines from Goethe to Kepler, from Goethe 
to Bacon, from Goethe to Newton. The 
drawing of the line is for the time and per- 
son, a solution of the formidable problem, 
and gives pleasure when Iphjgenia and 
Faust do not, without any cost of inven- 
tion con1J)arable to that of Iphigenia and 
Faust 

This lawgiver of art is not an artist. Was 
it that he knew too much, that his sight was 
microscopic, and interfered with the just 
perspective, the seeing of the whole ? He is 
fragmentary ; a writer of occasional poems, 
and of an encyclopredia of sentences. When 
he sits down to write a drama or a tale, he 
coUects and sorts his observations from a 
hundred sides, and combines them into the 
body as fitly as he can. A great deal re- 
fuse to incorporate : this he adds loosely, 
as letters of the parties, leaves from their 
journals, or the like. A great deal still is 
left that will nol find any place. This the 
bobkbhider alone can give any cohesion 
to : and hence, notwithstanding the loose- 
ness of many of His works, we have volumes 
Of detached paragraphs, aphorisms, xenien, 
tic. 

I Oppose the worldly tone of his tales 
grew out of the ealculations of self-culture. 
It was the infirmity of an admirable scholar, 
Who loved the world out of gratitude; who 
Knew where libraries, galleries, architecture, 
laboratories, savans, and leisure were to be 
liad, and who did not quite trust the com- 


pensations of poverty and nakednew. So- ; 
crates loved Athens ; Montaigne, Paris ; and 
Madame de Stael said she was only vulner- 
able on that side (namely, of Paris). It has 
its favourable aspect. All the geniuses 
are usually so ill-assorted and sickly, that 
one is ever wishing them somewhere else. 
Wc seldom sec anybody who is not uneasy 
or afrai(J to live, 'rhere i.s a sliglit blush of 
sliame on the check of good men and 
asj>iring men, and a spice of caricature. 
But this man wa.s entirely at hoi^ and happy 
in his century and tlfc world. None was so 
fit to live, or more heartily enjoyed the game. 
In this aim of culture, which is llie genius 
of his works.'^s their power. The idea of 
absolute, eternal truth, without referenda to 
my own enlargement by it, is higher.^ JThe 
surrender to t!ie torrent of poetic inspiration 
is higher; but, compared with .any motives 
on which books are written in England and 
America, this is very truth, and has the 
ix>wer to inspire which belongs to truth, 
'Thus has he brought back to a book some 
of its ancient might and dignity. 

Goethe, coming into an over-civilized lime 
and cjpuntry, .when original talent was of)- 
pressed under the load of books andmecliani- 
cal auxiliaries, and the distracting variety 
of claims, taught men how to dispose of this 
luounlainous uiisci.l1any, .and make it sub- 
servient. I join Napoleon with him, as being 
both representatives of the impatience and 
reaction of nature against the morgue of 
convcntion.s,-'two stern realists, who, with 
their scholars, liavc severally set the axe at 
the root of the tree of cant and seeming, for 
lliis lime, and for all lime. This cheerful 
labourei^ with no external popularity or pro- 
vocation, drawing liis motive and his plan 
from his own broa.st, ta-skod himself wath 
stints for a giant, and, without rcla.xation or 
rest, e.xcept by alternating his pursuits, 
workwl on for eighty years with the steadi- 
ness of his first zeal. , 

It is the last lesson o#^odem science* 
that the highest simplicity of structure is 
produced, not by few elements, but by the 
highest complexity. Man is the most com- 
posite of all creatures; the whcel-inscct, 
volvox globator, is at the other extremt* 
We shall learn to draw rents and revenues 
from the immense patrimonjj of the old arid 
the recent ages., Gocthg teaches courage, 
.and the cquivaleifce ofifall times; that the 
disadvantages of any epoch exist only to the 
faint-hearted? Genius hovers with his sun- 
shine and music close by tlie darkest and 
deafest eras. No mortgage, no attainder, 
will hold on men^r hours. The world iS 
young : the fonder great meat coil to us affec- 
tionately. We too must write Bibles, to 
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unite Bigain the heavens and the earthly Uife/in arts, in sciences, -in books, in men, 
world. The secret of genius is to suffer no to exact good faith, reality, and a purpose; 
fiction to exist for us ; to realize all that we and first, last, midst, and without end, to 
^now ; in the high refinement of modem ) honour every truth by use, ■ 


SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 


society and“ solitude. 

I FELL in with a huniouiist, on my travels, 
who had in his chamber a caCt of the Ron- 
diliini Medusa, and who a.s.surcd me that 
the pame which that fine work of art bore in 
the '‘catalogues was a misnomer, as he was 
convinced that the sculptor who carved it 
intended it for Memory, the mother of the 
Muses. In the conversation that followed, 
my new friend made some extraordinary 
confessions. “Do you not see," he said, 
“the penalty of learning, and that each of I 

these scholars whom you have met at S I 

though he were to be the la.st man, would, 
like the executioner in Hood's poein,\;uillo- 
tine the last but one?" He added many 
lively remarks, but his evident earnestness 
engaged my attention, and, in the ^Yeeks 
that followed, we became better acquainted, 
lie had good abilities, a- genial temper, ami 
no vices ; but he had one defect. — he could 
not speak in the tone of the people. 'I’hcrc 
was some paralysis on his will, such that, 
when he met men on common terms, he 
spoke weakly, and from tlie point, like a 
flighty girl. His consciousness of fthc fault 
made it worse. He envied every drover and 
lumberman in the tavern their manly speech. 
He coveted Mirabeau’s don ierrible de la 
fafniliariid, believing that he wliosc .sym- 
pathy goes lowest is the man from whom 
kings have the most to fear. For himself, 
he declared thgj*: he c'buld not get enough 
alone to write a letter to a friend. He left 
the city ; he hid himself in pastures. The 
sglitary river was not solitary enough ; the 
sun and moon put him out. When he 
bought a house, the first thing he did w’^as 
to plant trees. He could not enough con- 
ceal himself. ^Set a hedge liere ; set oaks 
there, — trees behind Irec^ ; above all, set 
evergreens, for tht^^will keep a secret all the 
year round. Themost agreeable compliment 
ou could pay him was, to iiiply that you 
ad not observed him in a house or a street 
where you had met him. Whilst he suffered 
at being seen where he was, he consoled 
himself witl\ the delicious thought of the in- 
conceivable nlxrnber of plades where he was 


not. All he wished of his tailor was to pro- 
vide that sober mean of colour and cut 
which would never detain the eye for a 
moment. He went to Vienna, to Smyrna, 
to London. In all the variety of costumc.s, 
a carnival, a kaleidoscope of clothes, to his 
horror he could never discover a man in the 
street who wore anything like his own dress. 
He would have given liis soul for the ring 
of Gyge.s. His dismay at liis visibility had 
blunted the fears of mortality. “Do you 
think," he said, “ I am in such great terror 
of being shot, — I, who am only waiting to 
sliufile off iny corporeal jacket, to slip away 
into the back slans, and put diameters of the 
solar system and sidereal orbits between me 
and all souls, — there to wear out ages in 
solitude, and forget memory itself, if it be 
possible ?" Me had a remorse running to 
despair, of his social gancheries, and walketi 
miles and miles to get the twitchings out of 
hi.s fiice, the .starts and shrugs out of hi.s 
arms and shoulders. God may fo^ive sins, 
he said, but awkwardness has no forgiveness 
in heaven or earth. Ho admired in New- 
ton, not so much his theory of the moon, as 
liis letter to Ckjllins, in which hc^forbade 
him to insert liis name with the solution of 
llie problem in the “ Philosophical Transac- 
tions": “It would perhap.s increase my 
acciuaintance, the thing which I chiefly study 
to decline.'* 

These conversations led me somewhat 
later to the knowledge of similar cases, and 
to the discovery that 'they are not of very 
infrequent occurrence. Few substances are 
found pure in nature. Those constitutions 
which can bear in open day t|ie rough dealing 
of the world must be of that mean and 
average .stnicture, — such as iron and salt, 
atmospheric air, and water. But there are 
metals, like potassium and sodium, whicli, 
tube kept pure, must be kept under naphtha. 
Such are the talents determined on some 
specialty, which a culminating civilization 
fosters in the heart of great cities and in 
royal chambers. Nature protects her own 
work. To the culture of the world, an 
Archimedes, a Newton, is indispensable ; so 
she guards them by a certain aridity. ^ K 
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these bad been good fellows, fond of dancing, 
port, and clubs, wo should have had no 
"Theory of the Sphere,” and no "Prin- 
cipia/* They had that necessity of isolation 
which genius feels. Each must stand on his 
glass tripod, if he would keep his dectricity. 
Even Swedenborg, whose theory of the uni- 
verse is based on affection, and who repro- 
bates to weariness the danger and vice of 
pure intellect, is constrained to make an 
extraordinary exception : “There arc also 
angels who do not live consociated, but 
separate, house and house ; these dwell in 
the midst of heaven, because they arc the 
best of angels.” 

We have known many fine geniuses with 
that imperfection that they cannot tlo any- 
tliing useful, not so much as write one clean 
sentence. 'Tis worse, and tragic, that no 
man is fit for society who has fine traits. At 
a distance, he is admired ; but bring him 
hand to hand, he is a cripple. One protects 
himself by solitude, and one by courtesy, 
and one by an acid, worldly manner, — each 
concealing how he can the thinness of liis 
skin and his incapacity for strict association. 
I3ut there is no remedy that can reach the 
heart of the disease, but either habits of self- 
reliance that should go in practice to making 
the man independent of the hunian race, or 
else a religion of love. Now he hardly seems 
entitled to marry ; for how can he protect a 
woman, who cannot j^rotcct himself? 

We pray to be conventional. But the 
wary Heaven takes care you shall not bo, if 
there is anything good in you. Dante was 
very bad company, and was never invited to 
dinner. Michel Angelo had a .sad, sour 
time of it. 'I’he niinistcrs of beauty arc 
ryely beautiful in coaches and 5.aloons. 
Columbus discovered no isle or key so lonely 
as himself. Yet caeh of these polcnmtes 
saw well the reason of his exclusion. Soli- 
tary was he ? Why, ye.s ; but his society 
was limited only by the amount of brain 
Nature appropriated in that age to carry oiii 
the government of the world. " If I stay,” 
said Dante, when there was question of going 
to Rome, "who wli go? and if I go, who 
will stay ? ” 

But the necessity of solitude is deeper than 
we have said, and ns organic. I have seen 
many a philosopher whose world is large 
CTough for only one person. He affects to 
he a good companion ; but we are still sur- 
prising his secret, ^lat he means and needs 
to impose his system on all the rest. The 
determination of each is from all the others, 
nke that of each tree up into free space, 
Tis no wonder, when each has his whole 
head, our societies should be so small. 
Mkfi President Tyler, our party falls from 


us every day, and we must ride in a sulky at 
last. Dear heart! lake it sjidly honiq to 
thee, — there is no ^o-openiiion. We begin 
with friendships, and all our youth is a re- ’ 
connoitring and recruiting of the holy fra- 
ternity they shall combine for the salvation 
of men. But so the remoter stars seem a 
nebula of united light ; yet there is no group 
which a tclascopc will not resolve, and the 
dearest friends arc separated by impassable 
gulfs. Tlie co-operation is involuntary, and 
is put upon us by tl« Genius oP Life, who 
re.serve.s this as a part of his prerogative. 
'Tis fine for us to talk ; wc sit and muse, 
and arc -scrcne»and complete ; but the mo- 
ment we meet with anybody, each bceoiUjMt 
a fraction. 

T'hough the stuff of tragedy and of Ro- 
mances is ill a moral union of two superior 
persons, whose confidence in each other for 
long years, out of sight, and in sight, and 
agminst all appearances, is at last justified by 
victorious proof of probity to gods .and men,., 
causing joyful emotions, tears and glory, — 
though there be for heroes this moral union, 
yet their loo, are as far off as ever from an 
intcllecPiial union, and the moral union is for 
comparatively low and external purposes, 
like the co-operation of a ship’s company or 
of a fire-cliib. But how insular and patheti- 
cally solitary arc all the people we know I 
Nor dare they tell what they think of each 
other, when they meet in the street. We 
have a fine right, to be sure, to taunt men 
of the world with .superficial and treacherous 
courtesies ! 

Such is the tragic necessity which strict 
science fiiids underneath our domestic and 
neighbourly life, irresistibly driving each 
adult soul as with whips into the desert, and 
making our warm covenants sentimental and 
momentary. Wo iTUi.st infer that the ends 
of lliought were peremptory, if they were to 
be secured at such ruinous cost. I hey are 
deeper than can be told. aM. belong to the 
immensities and eternities. They reach 
down to that depth where society itself 
originates and disajipears, — where the ques.- 
tion is, Which is first, man or men? — where 
the individual is lost in his source. 

But this banishment to the rocks and 
echoes no metaphysics can jjaake right or 
tolerable. This result is against nature, 
such a half-view, llftit it#nust be corrected 
by a common sense and experience. "A 
man is born by the side of his father, and 
there he remains." A man must be clothed 
with society, or we shall feel a certain bare-f' 
ness and poverty, as^f a displaced and un- 
furnished mcmb(^. He is tc^ bo»dressed in 
arts and institutions, as well as in body-gar- 
ments. Nqw and then a man exquisitely. 
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made can live alone, and must ; but coop up 
most men, and you undo them. ‘ ' The king 
lived and ate in his hall ;^ith men, and un- 
derstood men , " said Selden. When a young 
barrister said to the late Mr. Mason, “ 1 
keep my chamber to read law," — " Read ! 
law I " replied the veteran, " 'tis in the court- 
room you must read law." Nor is the rule 
otherwise for literature. If you wotld Icarti 
to write, ’tis in the street you must learn it. 
Both for the vehicle and fur the aims of fine 
arts, you ntust frequoi^L the public square. 
The ^leople, and not the college, is the 
writer s home. A scholar i.s a candle which 
the love and desire of all iTicn will light. 
Ne^cr his lands or his rents, but the power 
to charm the disguised .soul that sits veiled 
tmaer this bearded and that rosy visage is 
his rent and ralion. His products are as 
needful as those of the baker or the weaver. 
Society cannot do without cultivated men. 
As soon as the first wants arc satisfied, llie 
higher wants become imperative. 

'Tis hard to mesmerize ourselves, to whip 
our own top : but through sympathy wc are 
capable of energy and endurance. Concert 
fires people to a certain fury of ]icrfoTmancc 
they can rarely reach alone. Here is the 
use of society i it is so easy with the great 
to be great ; .so easy to come up to an e.\- 
isting standard as easy as it is to the lover 
to swim to his maiden through waves so 
grim before. 'Ihc benefits of affection arc 
immense; and the one event which never 
loses its romance, is the encounter with 
superior persons on terms allowing the hap- 
piest intercourse. 

It by no means follows that wc ?re not fit 
for society, because soirics are tedious, and 
because the soirdc finds us teilioii.s. A back- 
woodsman, who had been sent to the uni- 
versity, told me that, wdicn he heard the 
best-bred young men at the law school talk 
together, ho rcckonetj himself a boor ; but 
whenever he O'l-'-ght them apart, and had 
one to liiinself alone, then they were the 
boors, and he the belter man. And if we 
recall the rare hours when we encountered 
the best persons, wc then found ourselves, 
•and then first society seemed to exist. Tliat 
was socictj', though in the transom of a 
brig, or on tli^ Florida Keys. 

A cold, sluggijdi bloodj thinks it has not 
facts eiiotigh to tiK* juirposc, and must de- 
cline its turn in the conversation. But they 
who speak have no more,— liClve less, ’Tis 
not new facts that avail, but the heat to 
dissolve everybody’s facts. Heat puts you , 
in right relation with, magazines of facts. 
The capita’ defect of cold, arid natures is 
the want of animal spirits. They seem a 
pywrer incredible, as if God should raise the 


dead. The recluse witnesses what others 
perform by their aid, with a kind of fear. 
It is as much out of his possibility as the 
prowess of Coeur-de-Lion, or an Irishman's 
day’s- work on the railroad. ’Tis said, the 
present and the future are always rivals. 
Animal spirits constitute the power of the 
present, and their feats arc like the structure 
of a pyramid. Their result is a lord, a 
general, or a boon companion. Before these, 
what a base mendicant is Memory with lus 
leathern badge ! But this geni^ heat is 
latent in all constitutions, and is disengaged 
only by the friction of society. As ^con 
.said of manners, "To obtain them, it only 
needs not to despise them,’’ so we say of 
animal spirits, that they are the spontaneous 
product of health and of a social habit. 
‘ ‘ For bchaviouT-, men learn it, as they take 
diseases, one of another." 

But the people are to be taken in veiy 
.small doses. If solitude is proud, so is 
society vulgar. In society, high advantages 
arc set down to the individual as disquali- 
fications. We sink as easily as we rise, 
through sympathy. So many men whom I 
know are degraded by their sympathies, 
their native aims being high enough, but 
their relation all too lender to the gross 
people about them. Men cannot afford to 
live together on their merits and they adjust 
ihcmsclvcs by their demerits, — by their love 
of gossip, or by sheer tolerance and animal 
gootl-nauire. 'I'hey untune ami dissipate 
the brave ai^pirant. 

'I'he remedy is, to reinforce each of these 
moods from the other. Conversation will 
not corrupt us, if we come to the‘assembly 
in our own garb and speech, and wiih the 
energy of lieallh to .select what is ours and 
reject what is not. Society we must have ; 
but lot it be society, and not exchanging 
news, or eating from the .same dish. Is it 
society to sit in one of your chairs ? I can- 
not go to the houses of my nearest relatives, 
because I do not wish to be alone. Society 
exi.sts by chemical affinity, and not otherwise. 

Put any company of people together with 
freedom for conversation, and a rapid self- 
distribution lakes place, into .sets and pairs. 
The best are accused of exclusiveness. It 
would be more true to sa^, they separate as 
oil from water, as children from old people, 
without love or hatred in the matter, each 
seeking his like ; and any interference with 
the affinities would prodfice constraint and 
suffocation. All conversation is a magnetic 
experiment. I know that my friend can 
talk eloquently ; you know that he cannot 
articulate a sentence : we have seen him in 
different company. Assort your party, or 
invite none. Put Stubbs Colerid^t 
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Quintilian iU)d Aunt Miriam, into pairs, and 
you maka them all wretched. *Tis an ex- 
tempore Sing-Sing built in a parlour. Leave 
them to seek their own mates, and they will 
be as merry as sparrows. 

A higher civility will re-establish in our 
customs a certain reverence which we have 
lost. What to do with these brisk young 
men who break through all fences, and 
make themselves at home in every house? 
I find out in an instant if my companion 
does not want me, and ropes cannot liold 
me when my welcome is gone. One would 
think that the affinities would pronounce 
themselves with a surer reciprocity. 

Here again, as so often, Nature delights 
to put us between extreme antagonisms, 
and our safety is in the skill with which we 
keep the diagonal line. Solitude is im- 
practicable, and society fatal. We must 
keep our head in the one and our hands in 
tlje other. The conditions are met, if wc 
keep our independence, yet do not lose our 
sympathy. 'I'liese wonderful horses need to 
be driven by fine hands, Wc rccpiire sudi 
a solitude as shall hold us to its revelations 
when we are in the street and in palaces ; 
for most men are cowed in society, and say 
good things to you in private, but will not 
stand to them in public, 3iut let us not be 
the victims of w'ords. Society and solitude 
are deceptive names. It is not the circum- 
stance of seeing more or fewer people, but 
the readiness of sympathy, that imports ; 
and a sounePmind will derive its principles 
from insiglit, with ever a purer ascent to the 
sufficient and absolute right, and will accept 
society as the natural element in which they 
are to be applied. 


CIVILIZATION. 

A CfikTAlN degree of progress from the 
rudest state in which man is found, — a 
dweller in caves, or on trees, like an ape, — 
a cannibal, and colter of pounded snails, 
worms, and offal, — a certain degree of pre- 

f ress from this extreme is called Civilization, 
t is a vague, comptex name, of many de- 
grees. Nobody has attempted a definition. 
Mr. Guizot, writing a book on the subject, 
tioes not It implies the evolution of a 
highly organized man, brought to supreme 
driicacy of sentiment, as in practical power, 
r«igion, liberty, sense of honour, and taste. 
In the hesitation to define what it is, we 
tisttally suggest it by negation.s. A nation 
that has no clothing, no iron, no ali^abet, 


ho inarriage, no arts of peace, no abstratt 
thought, we call barbarous. And after many 
I arts aiaj invented or imported, ffe among the 
Turks and Moorisl^ nations, it is often a 
little complaisant to call them civilized. 

Each nation grows after its own genius, 
.and has a civiliz.-ilion of its own. The Chinese 
and Japanese, though each complete in his 
way, is different from the man of Madrid or 
the man of New York, d'he term imports 
a mysterious i)rogress. In the brutes is 
none ; and in mankind to day sav.age 
tribes are gradually exfinguislied rather than 
civilized, Tlie Indians of this country have 
not learned tlie white man’s work ; and in 
Africa, the negrfc of to-day is tlie negro ^ 
Herodotus. In other races the growth is 
not arrested ; but the like progi'ess tliat^s 
made by a boy "when he cuts his eye-teeth," 
as wc say, — childish illusions jiassiiig daily 
away, and lie seeing things really and coiiif 
preliensively, — i.s made by tribes. It is the 
learning the secret of cumulative power, of 
advancing on one’s .self. It implie.s a facility 
of association, power to compare, the ceas- 
ing from fixed ideas. The Indian is gloomy 
and distr^sssed wlicii urged to de[)ai t from 
his habits and lradition.g. He is overpowered 
by the gaze of the wliiie, and his eye sinks. 

'1 he occasion of one of these starts of growth 
is always son>c novelty that astounds the 
mind, and provokes it to dare to change. 
Thus there is a Cadmus, al’ythc.as, a .VTaiico 
Capac at tlie beginning of each improve- 
ment, — some superior foreigner importing 
new and wonderful arts, and teaching them. 
Of course, he must not know too much, 
but must have the sympathy, language, and 
gods of thcfcc he would inform. But chiefly 
tlic se.a-shorc h.as been the point of depar-, 
lure to knowledge, as to commerce. Tiic 
most advanced nations are always those who 
navigate the most. Tht; jiowcr which the 
sea rerpiircs in the sailor makes a man of 
him very fast, and the change of shores and 
population clears his hcatl ortffiich nonsense 
bf his wigwam. 

Where shall we begin or end the list' of 
those feats of liberty and wit, each of wliieb 
feats made an epocli of liislory ? Thus, the 
effect of a framed or stone house is immense 
on the tranquillity, power, and refinement 
of the builder. A man in a dnve or in ii 
camp, a nomad, will diovith no more 
estate than the wolf* or f?ie horse leaves. 
But so simple a labour as a house being 
achieved, his chi^f enemies are ?<ept at bay. 
He is safe from the teeth of wild animals, 
from frost, sun-stroke, and weather ; and 
fine faculties begin to jv’ld their fine harvest. 
Invention and art fire born, iwanfters and 
social beauty and delight, 'Tis wonderful 
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how soon a piano gets into a log-hut on the J 
frontier. You would think they found it 
imde;: a pin® stump. With it comes a Latin 
grammar, — and one of,lliose tow-head boys 
has written a hymn on Sunday. Now let 
colleges, now let senates take heed ! for 
here is one who, opening these fine tastes 
on the basis of the pioneer’s iron constitu- 
tion, will gather all their laurels in his 
strong hands, ' 

Wlieii the Indian trail gets widened, 
graded, and bridged to a good road, tliereis 
a benefactor, there is^ a missionary, a pacifi- 
cator, a wealth-bringer, a maker of markets, 
a vent for industry. Another step in civility 
is the change from ^^ar, hunting, and pas- 
fhrage to agriculture. Our Satndinavian 
f^relathers have left vis a significant legend 
to convey their sense of the importance of 
this step. “ There was once a giantess who 
had a daughter, and the child saw a husband- 
man ploughing in the field. Then she ran 
and picked him up vviih her finger .and 
thumb, and put him and Ids plougli and his 
oxen into her apron, and carried tlicrn to 
her mother, and said, ‘ Mother, what sort 
of a beetle is this that I found wriggling in 
the sand ? ‘ But the mother sititr, * Put it 
away, my child ; we must begone out of 
this land, for these people will dwell in it.' ” 
Another success is the post-office, with its 
educating energy auginciited by cheapness 
and guarded by a certain religious sentiment ' 
in mankind ; so tliat the power of a wafer 
or a drop of wax or gluten to guard a letter, 
as it flies over sea, over land, and comes to 
its address as if a battalion of artillery 
brought it, 1 look upon as a fine meter of 
civilization. ♦ 

The division of labour, the multiplication 
■ of the arts of peace, which is nothing but a 
large allowance to each man to choose his 
work according to his faculty, — to live by 
his better hand, — fills the State with useful 
and happy labourers ; and they, creating 
demand by temptation of their pro- 

ductions, arc raiiidly and surely rewarded 
by good sale : and what a police and ton 
commandments their work thus becomes. 
So true is Dr. Johnson’s remark that " men 
are seldom more innocently employed than 
when they are making money.” 

The skilfvl combintitious of civil govern- 
ment, though ^they usually follow natural 
leadings, as the >^nes M race, language, re- 
ligion, and territory, yet require wisdom and 
conduct ill the rulers, anft in their result 
delight the imagination. " We see insur- 
mountable multitudes obeying, in opposition 
to their strongest passions, the restraints 
of a poit'er ^hich ttiex, scarcely perceive, 
and the crimes of a singre individual marked 


and piinished at* the distance of half the 
earth.”* 

Right position of woman in the State is 
another index. Poverty and industry with 
a healthy mind read very easily the laws of 
humanity, and love them : place the sexes 
in right relations of mutual respect, and a 
severe morality gives that essential charm to 
woman which educates all that is delicate, 
poetic, and self-sacrificing, breeds com t<vsy 
and le.arning, conversation and wit, in lier 
rough mate ; so that I have thought a suffi- 
cient measure of civilization is the influence 
of good women. 

Another measure of culture is the diffusion 
of knowledge, overrunning all the old barriers 
of caste, and, by the cheap press, bringing 
the university to every poor man’s door in 
the newsboy's basket. Scraps of science, of 
thought, of poetry, arc in the coarsest sheet, 
so that in every house wc hesitate to bum a 
newspaper until we have looked it through. 

The ship, in its latest complete equipment, 
is an abridgment and compend of a nation’s 
arts : the ship steered by compass and chart, 
— longitude reckoneil by lunar observation 
and by clironometer, — driven by steam; aiul 
in wildest sea-mountains, at vast distances 
from home, 

“ The pnises of her iron heart 
Go beating through the storm.” 

No use can lessen the wonder of this control, 
by so weak a creature, or forces so ^ pro- 
digious. I remember I watched, in crossing 
the sea, the beautiful skill f/hereby the 
engine in its constant working was made to 
produce two luuidrcd gallons of fresh waltt 
out of salt water, every hour, — thereby sup- 
plying all the ship’s want, ■* 

The skill that pervades complex detail-’ i 
the man that maintains himself ; the chimney 
taught to burn its own smoke ; the farm 
made to produce all that is consumed on it ; 
the very prison compelled to maintain itself 
and yield a revenue, and, better still, made 
a reform school, and a manufactory of 
honest men out of rogues, as the steamer 
made fresh water out of salt, — all these are 
examples of that tendency to combine an- 
tagonisms, and utilize evil, which is the index 
of high civilization. 

Civilization is the result of highly comply 
orgauiziiiion. In the snake, all the organs 
arc sheathed ; no hands, no feet, no fins, no 
wings. In bird and beast, the organs are 
released, and begin to play. In man, they 
arc all unbound, and ^ull of joyful action. 
With this un swaddling he receives the abso- 
lute illumination we call Reason, and theft* 
by true liberty. 

Climate has much to do with this meliora- 
* Dr. Thomas Brown, 
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tion. The highest civility has never loved 
the hot isoncs. Wherever snow falls, there 
is usually civil freedom. Where the banana 
grows, the animal .system is indolent and 
pampered at the cost of higher qualities : the 
man is .sensual and cruel. F5iit this scale i.s 
not invariable. High degrees of moral senii- 
ineiit control the unfavourable influences of 
climate; and .some of our grandest examples 
of men and of races come from the equa- 
torial regions,— as the genius of Egypt, of 
India, and of Arabia. 

These feats are measures or traits of 
civility ; and temperate climate is an im- 
portant influence, though not quite indis- 
pensable, for there have been learning, philo- 
sophy, and art in Iceland, and in the tropics. 
Hut one condition is essential to the social 
education of man, namely, morality. 'I here 
can be no high civility without a deep 
morality, though it may not always call itself 
by that name, but sometimes tlie point of 
honour, as in the institution of chivalry ; or 
patriotism, as in the Spartan and Roman 
republics ; or the enthusiasm of some rc- 
ligiou.s sect whicli imputes its virtue to its 
dogma ; or the cabalism, or esprit de 
corps, of a masonic or other association of 
friends. 

The evolution of a highly destined .society 
must he moral ; it must nm in the grooves 
of the celestial wheels. It must be catholic 
in aims. What is moral f It is the re- 
specting in action catholic or universal ends. 
Hear the definition which Kant gives of 
moral conduct : ' ‘ Act always so that the 
immediate motive of thy will may become a 
universal rule for all iTUclligent beings.” 

Civilization depends on morality. l‘>ery- 
thing good in man leans on what is higlicr. 
This rule holds in small as in great. I'lius, 
all our strength and succes-s in the w^ork of 
our hands depend on our borrowing the aid 
of the elements. You have seen a carpenter 
on a ladder with a broad-axe chopping up- 
ward chips from a beam. How awkward ! 
at what disadvantage he works ! Hut see 
him on the ground, dressing his timber 
under him. Now, not his feeble muscles, 
but the force of gravity brings down llie axe ; 
that is to say, the planet itself splits his 
stick. The farmer had much ill-temper, 
laziness, and shirkfhg to endure from his 
hand-sawyers, until one day he bethought 
him to put his saw-mill on the edge of a 
waterfall ; and the river never tires of turning 
his wheel ; the rivet is good-natured, and 
never hints an objection. 

We had letters to send : couriers could 
not go fast enough, nor far enough ; broke 
their waggon.s, foundered their horses ; bad 
rpads in spring, snow-drifts in winter heats 


in summer ; could not get the horses out of 
a walk. 

But we found out that the Air and earth 
were full of Electricity ; and always going 
our way,— just the way wc wanted to send. 
Would he take a message f Just as lief as 
not ; had nothing else to do ; would carry 
it in no time. Only one doubt occurred, one 
staggering objection,— he had no carpet- 
bag. no visible pockets, no hands, not so 
much as a mouili, to carry a letter. Hut, 
after much thought and many ey^jeriments, 
we managed to meet "the comlilions, and to 
fold up the letter in such invisible compact 
form .a.s he coulil cany in those invi.sible 
pockets of his, licver w'roiight by needle ryid 
thread,— and it went like a charm. 

I admire .still more than Hie sau'-mill 4lie 
skill which, on the sea-shore, makes the 
tides drive the wlicels and grind corn, and 
which thus engages the assistance of the 
moon, like a hired hand, to grind, and 
wind, and pump, and saw, and split stone, 
and roll iron. 

Now that is the wisdom of a man, in 
every instance of his labour, to hitch hi.s 
wagon a star,- and see his cliorc done by 
the gods themselves, 'i'hat is the way we 
are .strong, by borrowing the might of the 
elements. The forces of steam, gravity, 
galvanism, light, magnets, wind, lire, serve 
us day by day, and cost us nothing. 

Our astronomy is full of examples of 
calling in the aid of these magnificent 
helpers, 'rims, on a planet so small as 
ours, the want of an adeciuate base for as- 
tronomical measuri'menls is early felt, as, for 
example, in detecting the parallax of a star. 
Hut the astronomer, having by an obser- 
vation fixed the place of a star, by so .simple 
an expedient as waiting six months, and 
then repeating his observation, contrived 
to piu the diameter of the earth’s orbit, 
.say two hurulrotl millions of mile.s, between 
his first ohsorvation ryid his second, and 
this line afforded him a res^fSttuble base for 
'his triangle. 

All our arts aim to win this vantage'. Wo 
cannot bring the heavenly powers to us, 
but, if we will only choose our jobs in direc- 
tions in wliieli they travel, they will under- 
take them with the greatest pleasure. It i.s 
a peremptory rule with them, tihat t/uy never 
go out of their roa^. We rkre dapper little 
busybodies, and run*this #ay and that way 
superscrviccably ; but they swerve never 
from their foreOTdained paths,— neither the 
sun, nor the moon, nor a bubble of air, nor 
a mote of dust. 

And as our hanrh^'orks borrow the ele- 
ments, so all our uncial and poliiical action 
leans on principles. To accomplish any- 
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thing excellent, the will must work for ca- 
tholic and universal ends. A puny creature 
walled in on* every side, as Daniel wrote, — 

_ "Unless abovi'himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man I ” 
but when his will leans on a principle, when 
he is the vehicle of ideas, he borrows their 
omnipotence. Gibraltar may be strong, but 
ideas are impregnable, and bcst«*w on the 
hero their invincibility. “ It was .a great 
instruction,” said a saint in Cromwell’s war, 
"that tha best courj^ges arc but beams of 
the Almighty.” Hitch yonr wagon to a 
star. Let us not fig in paltry works which 
serve our pot and bag alonc^ I^ct us not lie 
aif,d steal. No god will help. We shall 
find all their teams going the other way, — 
Charles’s Wain, Great Dear, Orion, Leo, 
Hercules : every god will leave us. Work 
rather for those interests which the divinities 
honour and promote, — justice, love, freedom, 
knowledge, utility. 

If we can thus ride in 01ymj)iaii chariots 
by putting our works in the path of the 
celestial circuits, wc can liarness also evil 
agents, the powers of darkness, and force 
them to serve against their will tlid'-cnds of 
wisdom and virtue. Thus, a wise govern- 
ment puts fines and penalties on pleasant 
vices. What a benefit would the American 
government, not yet relieved of its extreme 
need, render to itself, and to every city, 
village, and hamlet in the States,, if it would 
tax whiskey and rum almost to the point of 
prohibition ! Was it Bonaparte who said 
that he found vices very good patriots ? — 
"he got five millions from the love of 
brandy, and he should be glad to know 
which of the virtues would pay him as 
much.” Tobacco and opium have broad 
backs, and will cheerfully carry the load of 
armies, if you choose to make them pay 
high for such joy as they give and such 
harm as they do. 

These ere trjiitsi and measures, and 
modes ; and fner true test of civilization is, 
not the census, nor the size of cities, nor 
the crops, — no, but tVie kind of man the 
country turns out. I see tlie vast advan- 
tages of this country, spanning the breadth 
of the temperate zone. I see the immense 
material prosperity,— towns on towns, states 
on states, ana wealth piled in the massive 
architecture ^itie.s i ' California quartz- 
mountains dumped down in Now York to 
be replied architecturally aJ/jtig-.shore from 
Canada to Cujm, and thence westward to 
California again. But it is not New York 
streets built by the confluence of workmen 
and wealth of all nhtidns, ihougli stretching 
out towards niiladelphia^intil tliey touch it, 
and northward until they touch New Haven, 
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Hartford, Springfield, Worcester, and Bos- 
ton,— not these that make the real estima- 
tion. But, when I look over this constellation 
of cities which animate and illustrate the 
land, and see how little the government has 
to do with their daily life, how self-helped 
and self-directed all families are, — knots of 
men in purely natural societies, — societies 
of trade, of kindred blood, of habitual hos- 
pitality, house and house, man acting on 
man by weight of opinion, of longer or 
beiter-directcdinduslry, the refining influence 
of women, the invitation which e.\perience 
and permanent causes open to youth and 
labour, — when I see how much each virtuous 
and gifted person, whom all men consider, 
lives aftcctionately with scores of excellent 
people who are not known far from home, 
.ami perhaps willi great reason reckons these 
people his superiors in virtue, and in the 
symmetry and force of their qualitie.s, I sec 
what cubic values America has, and in llie^e 
a better ccrtilicalo of civilization than great 
cities or enormous wealth. 

In .strictness, the vital refinements are the 
moml and intellectual steps. The appear- 
ance of the Hebrew Moses, of the Indian 
Biiddh, — in Greece, of the Seven Wise 
Masters, of the acute and upright Socrates, 
iind of the Stoic Zeno, — in Judoea, the ad- 
vent of Jesus, — and in modern Christendom, 
of the realisLs Huss, Savonarola, and LutluT, 
are causal facts which carry forward races to 
new convictions, and elevate thi^rulc of life. 
In the prc.seiice of tliese agencies, it is frivo- 
lous to insist on the invention of printing or 
guiijiowdcr, of steam-power or gas-light, 
percussion-caps .and rubber-shoes,, which are 
toys thrown off from that security, freedom, 
and exhilaration which a healthy morality 
cn-ates in society. These arts add a comfort 
and smoothness to house and street life : 
but .a purer morality, which kindles genius, 
civilizes civilization, casts backward all that 
we held sacred into the profane, as the flame 
of oil throw's a shadow when shined upon hy 
the flame of the Budc-light. Not the less 
the popular measures of progress will ever be 
the arts and the laws. 

But if there be a country which cannot 
stand any one of these tests, — a country 
where knowledge canno| be diffused without 
perils of mob-law and statute-law, — where 
speech is not free, — where the post-office is 
violated, mail-bags opened, and letters tam- 
pered with, — where public debts and private 
debts outside of the Strfle are repudiated,— 
where liberty is attacked in the primary 
institution of social life, — where the position 
of the white woman is injuriously affected 
by the outlawry of the black woman, — 
the arts, such as they have, are ftU int* 
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ported, having no indigenous life, — where 
the labourer is not secured in the earnings 
of his own hands, — where suffrage is not 
free or equal, — that country is, in all these 
respects, not civil, but barbarous ; and no 
advantages of soil, climate, or coast can 
resist these suicidal mischiefs. 

Morality and all the incidents of monality 
are essential ; .as, justice to the citizen, 
and personal liberty. Montestiuieu says ; 
“Countries are well cultivated, not as they 
arc fertile, but as they arc free ’’ ; and the 
remark holds not less but more true of the 
culture of men, than of the tillage of Lmd. 
And the highest proof of civility is, that the 
whole public action of the Stale is directed 
on securing the greatest good of the greatest 
number. - 


ART. 

All departments of life at the present day — 
Trade, Politics, Letters, Science, or Ri:Iigiou 
—seem to feel, and to labour to express, the 
identity of their law. They arc rays of one 
sun : they translate each into a new Linguage 
the sense of the other. They arc sublime 
when seen as emanations of a Necessity con- 
tradistinguished from the vulgar Fate, by 
licing instatjt and alive, and dissolving man, 
as well as his works, in its flowing bcneli- 
cence. This influence is conspicttously visible 
in the principles and history of Art. 

On one side in primary communication 
with absolute truth through thought and 
instinct, the human mind on the other side 
tends, by an equal necessity, to tlie- publica- 
tion and embodiment of its thought, modified 
and dwarfed by the impurity and untruth j 
wliieh, in all our experience, injure the in- ! 
rlividuality through which it passes. The ! 
child not only suffers, but cries ; not only ^ 
hungers, but eats. The man not only thinks, | 
but speaks and acts. Every thought that! 
arises in the mind, in its rising aims to pass 
out of the mind info act ; just as every plant, j 
in the moment of germination, struggles up i 
to light. Thought ifi the seed of action ; but 
action is as much its second form as thought 
is its first. It rises in thought, to the end 
that it may be uttered and acted. The more 
profound the thougl^, the more burdensome. 
Always in proportion to the depth of its 
sense does it knock imporlunalely at the 
gates qf the soul, to be spoken, to be done. 
What is in, will out. It struggles to the birth. 
Speech is a great pleasure, and action a great 
pleasure ; they cannot be foreborne. 


I'hc utterance of thought and emotion 
in speech and action may be conscious or 
unconscious. The sucking child is an un- 
conscious actor. 'Ifie man in an ecstasy of 
fear or anger is an unconscious actor. A 
large part of our habitual actions are un- 
con.sciously done, and most of our necessary 
words arc unconsciously said. 

The cc«isciou.s utterance of thought, by 
speech or action, to any end, is Art, From 
the fiost imitative babble of .a child to the 
despotism of eloquenc^\ from his Srst pile of 
toys or chip bridge to the masonry of Minot 
Rock Tdghthon.se or the I'acific Railroad, 
from the taitoo'^ig of the Owhyliecs to the 
Vatican Gallery, from the .simplest expedit»t 
of private prudence to tin* American Con- 
stitution, from its first to its last works, .ifrt 
is the spirit's voluntary use and combination 
of things to serve its end. The Will dis- 
tinguishes it as sinritual .action. Relatively 
to themselves, the bee, the bird, the beaver, 
have no art ; for what they do, they da 
iustiiiclively ; but relatively to the Supreme 
Being, they h.ave. And the same is true of 
all unconscious .action : relatively to the doer, 
it is inslfeet ; relatively to the First Cause, it 
is Art. In this sense, recognizing the Spirit 
wliich informs Nature, lhato rightly said, 
“Those things which arc said to be done by 
Nature arc indeed done by Divine Art." 
Art, universally, is the .spirit creative. It 
was defined by Aristotle, “Tlic reason of the 
thing, without the matter." 

If we follow the popular distinction of 
works according to their aim, we should 
say, the Spirit, in its creation, aims at use or 
at beauty, aincl hence Art divides itself into 
the Dscl'ufand the h'iiie Arts. 

The useful arts couiprehencl not only those 
that lie next to instinct, as agriculture, build- 
ing, weaving, etc., but also navigation, 
practical chemistry, and the construction of 
all the grand anti di:licale tools and instru- 
ments by which man* .scj^aj^liimself ; as 
language, the watch, the ship7the decimal 
ciplicr i and also the sciences, so far as they 
are made serviceable to politif:al economy. 

When we reflect on the pleasure we receive 
from a .ship, a railroad, a dry-dock, or from 
a picture, a dramatic representation, a statue, 
a poem, we find that these ha^'e not a quite 
sinqflc, but a blended origin. We find that 
the question, WhaPis Ar|i^1eads us directly 
to another, — Who is the artist? and the 
solution of thisMS the key to the history of 
Art. • 

1 hasten to state the principle which pre- 
scribes, through different means, its firm law 
to the useful and the beautiful grts. The 
law is this. The flniversal soul is the alone 
creator of the useful and the beautiful ; 
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therefore,, to make, anything useful or 
beautiful, thp individual must be submitted 
to th^ universal mind. 

In the first place, let*’us consider this in 
reference to the useful arts. Here the 
omnipotent agent is Nature ; all human acts 
arc satellites to her orb. Nature is the re- 

E rebcntalive of the universal mind, and the 
Lvv becomes this, — tlial Art must he a com- 
plement to nature, strictly subsidiary. It 
was said, in allusion to the great structures 
of the ancient Romany, — the aqueducts and 
bridges, — that "ilieir Art was a Nature 
working to municipal ends." That is a true 
account of all just works ^of useful art. 
Snicaton built Eddystone Lighthouse on the 
model of an oak-tree, as being the form in 
nature best designed to resist a constant 
assailing force. Dollond formed his achro- 
matic telescope on the model of the human 
eye, Duhamel built a bridge by lolling in a 
piece of stronger timber for the middle of 
the under surface, getting his hint from the 
structure of the .slhn-!)onc. 

The first and last lesson of the useful arts 
is, that Nature tyrannizes over our works. 
They must be conformed to her law?^or they 
will be ground to powder by her omnipresent 
activity. Nothing droll, nothing whimsical, 
will endure. Nature is ever interfering with 
Art. You cannot build your house or pagoda 
as you will, but as you must, 'rhere is a 
quick bound set to your caprice, 'i'he lean- 
ing tower can only lean so far. The veranda 
or pagoda roof can curve upward only to a 
certain point. 'I'he slope of your roof is 
determined by the weight of snow. It is 
only within narrow limits that the, discretion 
of the architect may range ; gravity, wind, 
sun, rain, the size of men and animals, and 
such like, have more to say than he. It is 
the law of fluids lliat prescrilics the shape 
of the boat, — keel, rudder, and bows,— and, 
in the liner fluid above, the form and tackle 
of the sails. stems to have no option 

about his tools, but merely the necessity to 
learn from Nature what will fit best, as if he 
were fitting a screw or a door. Beneath a. 
necessity thus almighty, what is artificial in 
man’s life seems insignificant. He seems to 
take his task so minutely from intimations 
of Nature, th^t his works become as it were 
hers, and he is no longer free. 

But if we work ^nlh;n»tViis limit, .she yields 
us all her strength. All powerful action is 
performed by bringing the forces of nature 
to bear upon oqr objects. We do not grind 
corn or lift the loom by our own strength, 
but we build a mill in such position as to 
aet the north-wind to })lav upon our instru- 
ment, or the elastic forcer’ of steam, or the 
ebb aud flow of the sea. So, in our handi- 


work, we do few things by muscular force, 
but we place ourselves in such attitudes as 
to bring the force of gravity, that is, the 
weight of the planet, to bear upon the .spade 
or the axe we wield. In short, in all our 
operations we seek not to use our own, but 
to bring a quite infinite force to bear. 

Let us now consider this law as it affects 
the works that have beauty for their end, 
that is, the productions of the Fine Arts. 
Here again the prominent fact is subordi- 
nation of man. His art is the least part of 
liis work of art. A grt^at deduction is to be 
made before we can know his proper con- 
tribution to it. 

Music, Eloquence, Poetry, Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture. This is a roiigli 
enumeration of tin; Fine Arts. I omit 
Klietoric, which only respects the form o! 
eloquence and poetry. Arcliiteclure and 
eloquence are mi.vcd art.s, wlio.so end is 
sometimes beauty and someliiues use. 

It will be seen tliat in each of these arts 
there is much whicli is not spiritual. Each 
has a material basis, and in each the 
creating intellect is crippled in some degree 
by the stuff on which it works. The basis 
of poetry is language, which is material 
only on one side, It is a demigod. But 
being applied primarily to the common 
necessities of man, it is not ncw-created hy 
the poet for his own ends. 

'Phe basis of music is the qualities of the 
air and the vibrations of sonortus bodies. 
The pulsation of a stretched string or wire 
gives the car the pleasure of sweet .sound, 
before yet the musician has enhanced this 
pleasure by concords and combinations. 

Eloquence, as far, as it is a fine art, is 
modified how much by the material organi- 
zation of the orator, the tone of the voice, 
the pliysicai strength, the play of the eye 
and countenance. All this is so mucli de- 
duction from the purely spiritual pleasure,— 
as .so much deduction from the merit of 
.Art, — and is the attribute of Nature. 

In painting, bright colours stimulate tlie 
eye, before yet they are harmonized into a 
landscape. In sculpture and in architecture 
the material, as marble dr granite, and in 
architecture the mass, are sources of great 
pleasure, quite independent of the artificial 
arrangement. Tlie art resides in the model, 
in the plan ; for it is on that the genius of 
the artist is expended, riot on the statue or 
the temple. Just as m^tch better as is the 
polished statue of dazzling marble than the 
clay model, or as much more impressive as 
is the granite cathedral or pyramid than the 
ground-plan or profile of them on paper, so 
much more beauty owe they to Natwedhan 
to Art, 
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■ There is a still larger deduction to be made 
from the genius of the artist in favour of 
Nature than I have yet specified. 

I jumble of musical sounds on a viol or 
a flute, in which tlie rhythm of the tune is 
played without one of the notes being right, 
gives pleasure to the unskilful ear. A very 
coarse imitation of the human form on 
canvas, or in wax-work, — a coarse sketcli in 
colours of a landscape, in which iiniiaiion 
is all that is atteinplod,— these tilings give 
to unpractised eyes, to tlie uncultured, who 
do not ask a fine spiritual delight, almost as 
much pleasure as a statue of Canova or a 
picture of Titian. 

t And in the statue of Canova, or the picture 
of d'itian, these give tlie great ]iart of the 
jileasurc; they arc the basis on which the 
line spirit rears a higher delight, but to which 
these arc indispt.'nsable. 
t Another deduction fi-oni the genius of llie 
artist is what is conventional iu liis art, of 
which there is much in every work of art. 
Thus how much is there that is not original 
in every particular building, in every st.atue, 
in every tunc, painting, poem, or harangue I 
—whatever is nationai or usual ; as the us.age 
of building all Roman churches iu the form 
of a cross, the prescrifa'il ilistribtuion of 
parts of a tlicatre, the custom of draping a 
statue in classical costume. Yet who will 
deny that the merely conventional p.art of the 
performance contributes much to its effect ? 

^ One coifcidcration more exhausts, I be- 
lieve, all the deductions from the genius of 
the artist in any given work. This is tlur 
adventitious. Thus the pleasure that a noble 
temple gives us is only in part owing to the 
temple. It is exalted by the beauty of sun- 
light, the play of the clouds, the landscape 
around it, its grouping with the houses, 
trees, and towers in its vicinity, 'riu; [ilea- 
sure of eloquence is in greatest part owing 
often to the stimulus of the occasion which 
produces it, — to the magic of sympathy, 
which exalts the feeling of each by radiating* 
on him the feeling of all. 

The elTec^ of music belongs how much to 
the place, — as lluj clnirch, or the moonlight 
walk ' or to tlie company ; or, if on t!ie 
stage, to what w'cnt before in the play, or to 
the expectation of what shall come after. 

In poetry, " It is tradition more than 
invention that lielps the poet to a good 
fable.*' The adventitious beauty of poetry 
niay be felt in the^greater delight which a 
verse gives in happy quotation than in the 
poem. 

It is a curious proof of our conviction that 
the artist does not feel himself to be the 
parent of his work, and i.s as much surprised 

the effect as w'c, that we arc so unwilling 


to impute our best sense of any work of art 
to the author. The highest praise we can 
attribute to any w/iter, painter, sculptor, 
builder, is, that he actually possessed the 
thought or feeling with which he has inspired 
us. VVe hesitate .at doing Spenser so great 
an honour as to think that he intended by 
his allegory the scn.se vve alllx to it. We 
grudge t<f llomcr the wide Iiiirnan circiim- 
spcciion his cuiimicntators ascribe to him. 
Kveu Shakspoare, of wliom wc can bclicwe 
everything, we think* indebted to Goetho 
and to Coleriflgc for the wisdom they detect 
iu his Hamlet and Antony. Especially have 
wc this infirmity of faith in contemporary 
genius. Wo fear that /Ml ston and Grecnoil^h 
did not foresee and de.signall the effect tl^ey 
produce 011 us. 

Our arts are hai^py hits. We arc like the 
musician on the lake, wdiosc melody is 
sweeter than he knows, or like a traveller, 
surprised by a mountain ix'ho, whose trivial 
word returns to him in romantic thunders. 

In view of these fact.s, I .say that the 
power of Nature pn^lominates over the 
liuman xvill in nil w'orks of even the fine 
art-s, in ;iU that respects their material and 
external circumsiances. Nature paints the 
licst ]>art ot the picture ; carvc.s the best 
piart of the statue ; builds the best part of 
the house ; and speaks the best part of the 
oration. For all the advantages to which t 
have adverted are .such as the artist did not 
consciously produce. 1 le relied on their aid, 
he put himself in the w;i.y to receive aid from 
.some of llKun ; but he .saw that his planting 
and his watering waited for the sunlight of 
Nature, cr were vain. 

Let us proceed to the consideration of the 
law staled in the lieginning of this eisay, as 
it affi'Cls the purely spiritual part of a work 
of art. 

As, in useful art, so far as it is useful, the 
work imist be strictly^ .subordinated to the 
laws of Nature, so as to ^M^ne a sort of 
coniimi.itioii, ;iud iu no wise a contradiction 
of Nature ; so, in art that aims at beauty, 
must the parts be subordinated to Ideal 
Nature, and everytliing individual ab- 
stracted, so that it shall be the production 
of the universal soul. 

The artist who is to produce a work which 
is to be admired, not by yis friends or his 
townsi)eop?fc or his •contemporaries, but by 
all men, and which is to be more beautiful 
to the eye in proportion to its culture, must 
disindividualizc himself, and be a man of no 
party, and no manner, and no age, but one 
through w'hom the sqiil of all men circulates, 
as the common through yis kings. He 
must work in the spirit in which we conceive 
a prophet to speak, or an angel of the Lord 
11 
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to act ; that is, he is not to speak his own 
words, or do his own works, or think his 
own thoughts, but he Js to be an organ 
through which the univ'crsal mind acts. 

In speaking of the useful arts, I pointed 
to the fact that we do not dig, or grind, or 
hew, by our muscular strength, but by 
bringing the weight of the planet to bear on 
the spade, axe, or bar. Precisely analo- 
gous to this, in the fine arts, is the manner 
of our intellectual work. We aim to hinder 
our individuality from'acting. So much as 
we can shove aside our egotism, our preju- 
dice, and will, and bring the omniscience of 
reason upon the subject befot^ us, so perfect 
is*tho work. The wonders of Shakspeare 
ar^ things which he saw whilst ho stood 
aside, and then returned to record them. 
The poet aims at getting observations with- 
out aim ; to subject to thought things seen 
without (voluntary) thought. 

In eloquence, the great triumphs of the art 
are, when the orator is lifted above him- 
self ; when consciously he makes himself 
the mere tongue of the occ-asion and the 
hour, and says what cannot but Ijje said. 
Hence the term abandonment, to describe 
the self-surrender of the orator. Not his 
will, but the principle on which he is housed, 
the great connection and crisis of events, 
thunder in the car of the crowd. 

In poetry, where every word is fi'ce, every 
word is necessary. Good poetry could not 
have been otherwise written than it is. The 
first time you hear it, it sounds rather as if 
copied out of .some invisible tablet in the 
Eternal mind, than as if arbitrarily composed 
by the poet. The feeling of all gCeat poets 
has accorded With this, 'riio.y found the 
verse, not made it. The muse brought it to 
them. 

In sculpture, did ever anybody call the 
Apollo a fancy piece? Or .say of the Lao- 
coon how it might te made different? A 
masterpiece -.'Sf-'art has in the mind a 
fixed place in the chain of being, as much 
as a plant or a crystal. 

The whole language of men, especially 
of artists, in reference to this subject, points 
at the belief that every work of art, in pro- 
portion to its excellence, partakes of the pre- 
cision of fate >no room was there for choice, 
no play for fancy ; for in ithe moment, or in 
the successive md.nenft, when' that form 
was seen, the iron lids of Reason were un- 
closed, which ordinarily a^e heavy with 
slumber. The individual mind became for 
the moment the vent of the mind of 
humanity. « 

There is^butione Reasoa, The mind that 
made the world is not one mind, but the 
mind. Every man is an inlet to the same, 
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and to all of the same. And every work of 
art is a more or less pure manifestation of 
the same. Therefore wc arrive at this con- 
clusion, which I offer as a confirmation of 
the whole view, that the delight which a 
work of art affords, seems to arise from our 
recognizing in it the mind that formed 
Nature, again in active operation. 

It differs from the works of Nature in 
this, that they are organically reproductive. 
This is not ; but .spiritually it is prolific by 
its powerful action on the intellects of men. 

Hence it follows that a study of admirable 
works of art sharpens our perceptions of 
the beauty of Niiture ; thirt a certain ana- 
logy reigns throughout the wonders of both ; 
that the contemplation of a work of great 
art draws us into a state of mind which may 
be called religious. It conspires with all 
exalted sentiments. % 

Proceeding from absolute mind, whose 
nature i.s goodne.ss as much as truth, the 
great works arc always attuned to moral 
nature. If the earth and sea conspire with 
virtue more than vice, — .so do the master- 
pieces of art. The galleries of ancient sculp- 
ture in Naples and Rome strike no deeper 
eonvietion into the mind than the contrast 
of the purity, the severity, e.xpressed in 
Ilicse fine old heads, with the frivolity aiul 
grossness of the mob that exhibits and the 
mob that gazes at them. I'licse are the 
countenances of the first-born, — the face 
of man in the morning of the ^orld. Ncj 
mark is on these lofty features, of sloth, or 
lu.\ury, or meanness, and they surprise you 
with a moml admonition, as thejr speak of 
nothing around you, but remind you of the 
fr.igr.ant thouglits and the purest resolutions 
of your youth. 

Herein is the explanation of the analogic.^ 
which exist in all the arts. They are the 
reappearance of one mind, working in many 
materials to many temporary ends. Raphnot 
paints wisdom ; Handel sings it, Phidias 
tarves it, Shakspeare writes it, Wren buihls 
it, Columbus sails it, Luther preaches it, 
Washington arms it, Walt mechanizes it. 
Painting w.os called “silent poetry" ; and 
poetry, “ speaking painting." The laws of 
each art are convertible into the laws of 
every other. * 

Herein we have an explanation of the 
necessity that reigns in all the kingdom of 
Art. 

Arising out of etemat Reason, one and 
perfect, whatever is beautiful rests on the 
foundation of the necessary. Nothing is 
arbitrary, nothing is insulated in beauty. 1^ 
depends for ever on the necessary and the 
useful. The plumage of the bird, the ihirni<^ 
plumage of the insect, has a reason for its 
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rich colours in the constitution of the animal 
Fitness is so inseparable an accompaniment' 
of beauty, that it has been taken for it. The 
most prfect form to answer an end is so far 
beautiful. We feel, in seeing a noble build- 
ing, which rhymes well, as we do in licaring 
a perfect song, that it is spiritually organic ; 
that is, had a necessity, in nature, for being, 
was one of the possible forms in the Divine 
mind, and is now only discovered and exe- 
cuted by the artist, not arbitrarily composed 
by him. 

And so every genuine work of art has as 
much reason for being ns the earth and the 
sun. The gayest charm of beauty has a root 
in the constitution of things. The Iliad of 
Homer, the songs of David, the odes of 
Pindar, the tragedies of Aeschylus, the Doric 
temple.s, the Gothic cathedrals, the plays of 
Shakspeare, all and each were made not for 
sport, but in grave earnest, in tears and 
smiles of suffering and loving men. 

Viewed from this point, the history of 
Art becomes intelligible, and, moreover, one 
of the most agreeable studies. W<^ see how 
each work of art sprang irresistibly from 
necessity, and, moreover, took its form from 
the broad hint of Nature. Beautiful in this 
wise is the obvious origin of all the known 
orders of architecture ; namely, that they 
were the idealizing of the primitive abodes 
of each people. There was no wilfulncss in 
the savages in this perpetuating of their first 
rude abodes. The first form in which they 
built a hfuse would be the first form of their 
public and religious edifice also. This form 
becomes immediately sacred in the eyes of 
their children, and, as more traditions cluster 
round it, is imitated with more splendour in 
each succeeding generation. 

In like manner, it has been remarked by 
Goethe that the granite breaks into paral- 
lelepipeds, which broken in' two, one part 
would be an obelisk ; that in Upper Egypt 
the inhabitants would naturally mark a 
memorable spot by settingup so conspicuous 
a stone. Ag.ain, he suggested, we may 
in any stone wall, on a fragment of rock, the 
projecting veins of harder stone, which have 
resisted the action of frost and w'atcr which 
has decomposecl the rest. This appearance 
certainly gave the hint of the hicroglyphic.s 
inscribed on tbcir*obciisk. The amphitheatre 
of the old Romans, — any one may see its 
origin who looks at the crowd running to- 
gether to see any fight, sickness, or odd 
appearance in th^ street. The first comers 
gather round in a circle ; those behind stand 
on tiptoe ; and farther back they climb on 
fences or window-sills, and .so make a cup 
of which the object of attention occupies the 
hoUow area. The architect put benches in 


this, and enclosed the cup with a waH,--i 
and, behold a coliseum I 

It would be easy to shovy of many fine 
things in the world, — in the customs of. na- 
tions, theetiquctil* of courts, the constitution 
of governments, — the origin in (juitc simple 
local necessities. Ileraklry, for example, 
and the ceremonies of a coron.ation, are a 
dignified repetition of the occurrences that 
miglit *bcfall a dragoon and his footboy. 
The Collcgeof Cardin.als were originally the 
parisli priests of Rome. The leaning towers 
originated from ih^ civil discc^ds which in- 
duced eveiy lord to ljuild a tower, Thcii it 
became a point of family pride, — and for 
more pride ihe novelty of a leaning tower 
was built. 

This .strict dependence of Art upon mate- 
rial and ideal Nature, tliis adamantine Neces- 
sity which underlies it, has made all its past, 
and may foreshow its future history. It 
never was in the power of any man. or any 
community, to call the arLs into being. 
They come to serve his actual wants, never 
to please his fancy, 'I'licse arts have their 
origin alw.ays in some cMtliu.siasin, as love, 
patriotism, or religion. Who carved marble? 
The Relieving man, who wished to .symbolize 
their god.s to tlie waiting Greeks. 

The Gothic cathedrals were built when the 
builder and the priest and the people were 
overpowered by their faitli. Love and fear 
laid every .stone. 'I'he M adonnas of Raphael 
and Titian were made to be worshipped. 
l'rn.gody vv.as instituted for the like purpose, . 
and the miracles of mu.sic : all sprang out of 
some .genuine enthusiasm, and never out of 
dilettantcism and holidays. Now they lan- 
guisli, \^ecause their puroosc is merely ex- 
iiibilion. Who aircs, who knows what 
works of art our government have ordered 
to be m.ade for the Capitol? They are a 
mere flourish to p]e,ar.e the eye of persons 
who have .associations witli liooks and gal- 
leries. But in Greece, tlic Demos of Athens 
divided into jioliticalTaci the merits 

of Phidias. 

In this country, at this time, other interests 
than religion and patriotism are predomi- 
nant, and the arts, the daughters of enthu- 
siasm, do not flourisli. The genuine oft- 
spring of our ruling passions we behold. 
Popular institutions, the scl^ol, the reading- j 
room, the telegraph, tlje post-office, the. 
exchange^ the inauranae-company, and the 
immense harvest of economiail inventions, 
are the fruit Df the equality and the bound- 
less liberty of lucrative cayings. These are 
superficial w.ants ; and Ihcir fruits are these 
.superficial institutions. But as far as they 
accelerate the end of poligcal^freedom and 
national education, they are preparing the 
II 2 
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.soil of man for fairer flowers and fruits in 
another age. For beauty, truth, and good- 
ness are not ol^solete ; they spring eternal in 
the breast of man ; they arc as indigenous 
in ^Massachusetts as in Tuscany or the Isles 
of Greece. And that Eternal iSpirit, whose 
triple face they are, moulds from them for 
ever, for his mortal cliild, images to remind 
him of the Infinite and i' air. 


ELOQUENCE 

•** 

It is the doctrine of the popular music- 
inasfers, that whoever can speak can sing. 
So, probably, every man is eloquent once in 
his life. Our tcmperanicuts differ in capacity 
of heat, or, we 1;>oil at different degrees. 
One man is brought to the boiling-point by 
the e.^citement of conversation in the parlour. 
'I'he watei's, of course, arc not very deep. 
He has a two-inch enthusiasm, a patty-pah 
ebullition. Another requires the additional 
caloric of a multitude, and a public di'^.iate ; 
a third needs an antagonist, or a liot indig- 
nation ; a fourtli needs a revolution ; and a 
fifth, nothing less than the grandeur of ab- 
solute ideas, tlie splendours and sliados of 
Heaven and Hell. 

But because eveiy man is an orator, how 
long soever he may have been a imite, an 
assembly of men is so mueli more susceiuildc. 
The eloquence of one stimulates all tlic rest, 
some up to the spenking-poiut, and all others 
to a degree that makes them good receivers 
and conductors, and they avenge th&m.sclvcs 
for their enforced silence by increased lo- 
quacity on their return to the fireside. 

The plight of those phlegmatic brains is 
better than that of those who jucniatnrely 
boil, and who impalietilly break .silenee 
before their ti rn^ , ^ . Our county conventions 
often exhibit h srnall-pot-soon-hot style of 
eloquence. We are too much rcmiudeil of a 
medical experiment where a scries of jiaticnts 
are taking nitrous-oxide gas. Each patient, 
jn turn, exhibits similar symptoms, — redness 
in the face, volubility, violent gesticulation, 
delirious attitudes, occasional stamping, an 
^ alarming joss (Sf uerception of the passage 
' of time, a selfish enjoymeijtt-of his sfmsalions, 
and loss of perceptTon ot the sufferings ofj 
the audience, * 

Plato says, tha|. the punishment which the 
wise suffer, who refuse to take part in the 
government, is, to live under the govern- 
TOcnt of wonse men ; arill the like regret is ; 
suggested to all^be auditor^, as the penalty I 
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of abstaining to speak, — that they shall hear 
worse orators than themselves. 

But this lust to speak marks the universal 
feeling of the energy of tlic engine, and tlie 
curiosity men feel to touch the springs. Of 
all the music, al instruments on which men 
play, a popular assembly is that which has 
the largest compas.s and variety, and out of 
which, by gcnkis and study, the most 
wonderful effects can be drawn. An audience 
is not a simple addition of the individuals 
that compose it. Their sympatliy gives 
them a certain social organism, which fills 
each member, in his own degree, and most 
of all the orator, as a jar in a battery is 
charged with the whole electricity of the 
baitiay. No one can survey the face of an 
excited assembly, without being apprised of 
new o])porluuily fur painting in fire human 
thouglit, and Ijcing agitated to agitate. 
How many orators sit mute there belo\v ! 
They come to get justice done to thaf^car 
and inliiilion which no Chatham and no 
Demosthenes has begun to satisfy. 

I'he Welsh Triads say, " Many are the 
friends of tlic golden longue.” Who can 
wonder at the attractiveness of Parliament, 
or of Congrcs.s, or the bur, for our ambitious 
young men, when the highest bribes of 
society are at the fiiet of the successful 
orator? He has his audience at his devotion. 
All other fames must hush before his. He 
is the true potentate ; for they are not kings 
\^ho sit on thrones, but they who know how 
to govern. The definitions of gloquence 
describe its attraction for young meh. Anti- 
phon the Khamnusian, one of Plutarch's ten 
orators, advertised in Athens, ' ' that he 
would cure distempers of the mind with 
words." No man has a prosperity so high 
or iirm but two or tlirce words can dishearten 
it. There is no calamity which right words 
will not begi n to redrc.ss. Isocrates describes 
his art as “the power of magnifying what 
was small and diminishing what was great," 
— an acute but partial definition. Among 
tlie Spartans, the art assumed a Spartan 
si^ape, namely, of the sharpest weapon. 
Socrates says : "If any one wishes to con- 
verse with the meanest of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, he will at first find him despicable in 
conversation ; but, when a proper oppor- 
tunity offers, this same person, like a skilful 
jaculator, will hurl a sentence w'orthy of 
attention, short and contorted, so that he 
who converses with him will appear to be in 
no respect superior to a boy." Plato's defi- 
nition of rhetoric is, " thi art of ruling the 
minds of men." The Koran says, "A 
mountain m.ay change its place, but a man 
will not change his disposition " ; yet the 
end of eloquence is,— is it not ?— to alter in 
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a pair of hours, perhaps in a half-hour’s dis- 
course, the convictions and habits of years. 
Young men, too, are eager to enjoy this 
sense of added power and enlarged sympa- 
thetic existence. The orator sees himself 
the organ of a multitude, and concentrating 
'their valours and powers : 

“ But now the blood of twenty thousand men 
Blushed in my fiice.” 

That which he wislios, that which eloquence 
ouglit to reach, is, not a particular skill in 
telling a story, or neaUy summing up evi- 
dence, or arguing logically, or dexterously 
addressing tlie prejudice of the company, — 
no, but a taking sovereign possession of the 
audience. Him vve call an artist, who sliall 
play on an assembly (T men as a master on 
the keys of tlie piano, — who, seeing the 
people furious, sliall soften ami compose 
thetn, shall draw them, when he will, to 
hiiyihter and to tears, llring him to his 
auilienco, and, he they who they may, — 
coarse or rehned, pleased or displeased, 
sulky or savage, with their opinions in the 
kcej)ingof a confessor, or willi their opinions 
in their bank-safes, — he will have them 
pleased and humoured as he cliooses ; and 
iliey shall carry and execute that which he 
bids tlicm. 

Tliis is that despotism which poets have 
celebrated in the “ Tied Pi])er of llamolin,” 
whose music drew like the pow'er of gravita- 
tion,— drew .soldiers and priests, traders and 
feaslers, women and boys, rats ami mice : 
or that Gi'tlie minstrel of Meudon, who madii 
the pall-bcarers dance around the bier. This 
is a power of many dtigrces, and requiring in 
tlie orator a great range of faculty and ex- 
perience, requiring a large composite man, 
such as Nature rarely organizes ; so that, in 
cair experience, we are forced to gather up 
the figure in fragment.s, here one talent, and 
llierc another. 

The audience is a constant meter of the 
orator. Tfiere are many audiences in every 
public assembly, each one of which rules in 
turn. If anything comic and coarse* is 
spoken, you shall see the emergence of the 
boys and rowdies, so loud and vivacious 
that you niigl^t think the house was filled 
with them. If new topics are started, graver 
and higher, these roistens recede ; a more 
chaste and wise attention take.s place. You 
Would think the boys slept, and that the 
men have any degree of profoundnes.s. If 
the speaker utter a noble sentiment, the at- 
tention deepens,^ new and highest audience 
now listens, and the audiences of the fun 
and of facts and of the understanding are 
all silenced and awed. I’hcre.is also some- 
thing excellent in every audience, — the capa- 
city of virtue. They are ready to be beatified. 


They know so much more than the orator,— 
and are so just I There is a tablet there for 
every line he can inscribe, ll\ough he should 
mount to the highest levels. Humble, per- 
sons arc conscious of new illumination ; 
narrow brows e.xpand with enkarged affec- 
tions ; — delicate spirits, long unknown to 
themselves, masked and muffled in coarsest 
fortunes, who now hear their own native 
laiiginige for the first time, and leap to hear 
it. fkit all these several audiences, each 
above each, wliieli successively appear jto 
greet the variely rff style afld topic, are 
really composed out of the same persons ; 
nay, sunieliincs the .v^nme individual will lake 
active part is them all, in turn. 

'i'his range of many ]X)wers in tht*-con- 
suimnate .speaker, and of many audiences 
in one assembly, leads us to consider the 
successive stages of oratory. 

l\rrha])S it is th<! lowest of the (jualities of 
an orator, but it is. on so many occa.sions, 
of chief importance, — a certain robust and 
radiant physical heallti ; or, — shall I say? — 
great vo!i lines of animal heat. Wlien each 
auditor feels liimself to make too large a 
part of the. assembly, and .shudders with 
cold?lt the ihinnes.s of the morning audience, 
atid with fear lest all will heavily fail tlirough 
one l)ad siiecch, men.' energy and mellow- 
ness are then iuesbruable. Wisdom and 
learning would be liarsh and unwelcome, 
<'otupared with a substantial cordial man, 
made of milk, as we say, who is a housc- 
warmcr, with his obvious lionesty and good 
meaning, and a hue-and-cry style of ha- 
rangue," which jnundale.s tlie assembly with 
a Hood of animal si)iiils, anrl makes all .safe 
anil .scjiUTe, so tliat any and every sort of 
good speaking becomes at once practicable. 
I do not rale this animal eloquence very 
highly ; and yet, us we must be fed and 
warmed hcfoio we can do any work well, — 
even the best, — so is this .semi-is.nimal ex- 
uberance, like a g^outl stove, of the first 
necessity in a cold 

Climate has much to do with it, — climate 
.and race. Set a Ncw-Mnglander to describe 
any accident which liappened in his pre- 
.sence. What hesitation and reserve in his 
narrative 1 lie tells with difficulty .soirje 
particulars, and gets as fast as he can to 
the result, and, lliough hc^annot describe, ^ 
liope.s to suggest the v^iole scene. Novj, 
listen to A poor fiisluv'^nan recounting some 
experience of hers. Her speech flows like 
a river, — soHinconsidered, so humorous, so 
pathetic, such justice dor>; to all the parts I 
It is a true transubstantialion, — the fact 
converted into spei^ch, all warm and coloured 
and alive, as it^cll out, Ogf Sq^them people 
arc almost all speakers, and* have every ad- 
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Varitageover the New England people, whose 
climate is so cold that, 'lis said, we do not 
like tO'Open cfur mouths very wide. But 
neither can the Southerner in the United 
States, nor the Irish, compare with the li\^ly 
Inhabitant of the south of Europe. The 
traveller in Sicily needs no gayer inclodm- 
matic exhibition than the table d'hote of his 
inn will afford him in the conversation of 
the joyous guests. They mimic the voice 
and manner of the person they describe ; 
they crow, sftucal, hiss, cackle, bark, and 
■scream like mad, and, ^'cre it only by the 
physical strength exerted in telling the story, 
keep the table in unbounded excitement. 
But jn every constitution someSarge degree 
of animal vigour is necessary as maleiial 
foun(J.ation for tlie higher cpialities of the art. 

But eloquence must be attractive, or it is 
none. The virtue of books is, to he read- 
able, and of orators, to be interesting ; and 
this is a gift of Nature ; as Demosthene.s, 
the most laborious student in that kind, 
signified his sense of this necessity when he 
wrote, “Good Fortune,” as his molto on 
his shield. As w'e know, the power of dis- 
course of certain individuals ainour^s to 
fascination, though it may have no lasting 
effect. Some portion of tlu.s .sugar must 
intermingle. The right eloquence ticeds no 
bell to call the people logcihcr, and no con- 
stable to keep them. It draws the cliildrcn 
from their play, tlie old from their arm- 
chairs, the invalid from liis warm cluimlx;r : 
it holds the hearer fast ; steals away his 
feet, that he shall not depart,— his memory, 
that he shall not remember the most press- 
ing affairs, — his belief, thiU lie sliall not 
admit any opposing considerations. I'hc 
pictures we have of it in semi-barbarous ages, 
when it has some advantages in the simpler 
habit of the people, show what it aims at. 
It js said that the Khans, or story-tellers, in 
Ispahan and other cities of the iiast, attain 
a controlling power over their audience, 
keeping them <fl3t*j\iany hours attentive to 
the most fanciful and extravagant adven- 
tures. The whole world knows pretty well 
the style of these improvisators, and how 
fascinating they are, in our translations of 
tfje "Arabian Nights." Schchcrezadc tells 
these stories to save her life, and the delight 
•^of young Europe and young America in 
•^em proves that a'ic fairly famed ^t. And 
who does not rcmcmtjer ifi childhood some 
white or black or yellow Sebcherezade, who, 
by that talent of telling cndre.ss feats of 
fairies and magicians, and kings and queens, 
was more dear and wonderful to a circle of 
children than any oratsr in England or 
America is rftpvji^ The moit. indolent and 
ira^inative comple.xion of the Eastern na- 
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tions makes them much more impressible 
by these appeals to the fancy. 

These legends arc only exaggerations of 
real occurrences, and every literature con- 
tains these high compliments to the ait of 
tlic orator and the bard, from the Hebrew 
and the Greek down to the Scottish Glen- 
kindie, who 

"harpit a fish out o' saut-water, 

Or water out of a stone, 

Or milk out of a maiden’s breast 
WJio bairn had never none." 

TTomer especially delighted in drawing the 
same figure. For what is the "Odyssey” 
but a history of the orator, in the largest 
style, carried through a series of adventures 
full) isl ling brillian t opportunities to his talent ? 
JSee with what care and pleasure the poet 
brings him on the stage. Helen is pointing 
out \o Priam, from a tower, the different 
Grecian chiefs. ' ' The old man asked : ‘ Tell 
me, dear child, wlio is that man, shorter 
by a head than Agamemnon, yet he looks 
broa<ler in his shoulders and breast. His 
arms lie on the ground, but he, like a leader, 
walks about the bands of the men. He seems 
to me like a stalely ram, w'ho goes as a 
master of the llock.' Him answered Helen, 
daughter of Jove : ‘ 'Ihis is the wise Ulysses, 
son of Laertes, who was reared in the state 
of craggy Itlmcit, knowing all wiles and wise 
counsels.' To her the prudent An tenor re- 
plied again : ' O woman, you have spoken 
truly. For once the wise Ulysses came 
hither on an embassy, with McnelauS, beloved 
by Mars. I received them, and entertained 
them at my house. I became acquainted 
with the genius and the prudent judgments 
of bolli. When they mixed with the as- 
sembled Trojans, and .stood, the broad 
shoulders of Menclaus rose above the other ; 
but, both sitting, Ulysses was more majestic. 
When they conversed, and interweaved 
stories and opinions with all, Menelaus 
spoke succinctly, — few but very sweet words, 
since he was not talkative, nor superfluous 
in’speecb, and was the younger. But when 
the wise Ulysses arose, and stood, and looked 
down, fixing his eyes on the ground, and 
neither moved his sceptre backward nor for- 
ward, but held it still, like an awkward person, 
you would say it was some angry or foolish 
man ; but when he sent hi^great voice forth 
out of his breast, and his words fell like the 
winter snows, not then would any mortal 
contend with Ulysses ; and wo, beholding, 
wmndcied not afterwards tso jmuch at his 
aspect.”'* Thus he docs not fail to arm 
Ulysses at first with this power of overcom- 
ing all opposition by the blandishment of 
speech. Plutarch tells us that Thucydides^ 
• Iliad, III. J 9 I. 
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when Archidamus, king of Sparta, asked him 
which was the best wrestler, — Pericles or he, 
— replied, When I throw him, he says he 
was never down, and he persuades the very 
spectators to believe him." Pliilipof Macedon 
said of Demosthenes, on hearing the report 
of one of his orations, " Had 1 been there, 
be would have persuaded me to take up arms 
against myself " ; and Warren Hastings said 
of Burke’s speech on hi.s impeachment, "As 
1 listened to tlie orator, 1 felt for more than 
half an hour ns if I were the most culpable 
being on earth," 

In these examples, higher qualities have 
already entered ; but the" power of detaining 
the ear liy pleasing speech, and adclre.ssing 
the fancy and imagination, often exists with- 
out higher merits. Thus separated, as this 
fascination of discourse aims only at amuse- 
ment, though it be decisive in its momentary 
effect, it is yet a juggle, and of no lasting 
power. It is heard like a hand of music jiass- 
ing through the streets, which converts all the 
passengers into poets, but is forgotten .as 
soon as it has turned the next corner ; and 
unless this oiled tongue could, in Oriental 
phrase, lick the sun and moon away, it must 
take its place with opium and brandy. I 
know no remedy against it but cotton-wool, 
or the wax which Ulysses stuffed into the 
cars of his sailors to jiass the Sirens safely. 

There are all degrees of power, and the 
least are interesting, but they must not [je 
confounded. There is the glib tongue and 
cool self-possession of the salesman in a 
large shop, which, as is welt known, over- 
power the prudence and resolution of house- 
keepers of both sexe.s. There is a petty 
lawyer's fluency, which is sufficiently im- 
pressive to him who is devoid of that talent, 
tliougli it be, in so many cases, notliing 
more than a facility of expressing witli accu- 
racy and speed what everybody thinks and 
says more slowly, without new information, 
or precision of thought,— but the .same thing, 
neither less nor more. It requires no special 
insight to edit one of oar country news- 
papers. Yet whoever can say off currently, 
sentence by sentence, matter neither better 
nor worse than what is there printed, will be 
very impressive to our easily pleased popu- 
lation. These talTcers are of that class who 
IMTosper, like the celebrated schoolmaster, by 
being only one Ies.son ahead of tfie pupil. 
Add a little sarcasm, and prompt allusion to 
passing occutrendfcs, and you have the mis- 
chievous member of Congress, A spice of 
tnali^, a ruffian touch in his rhetoric, will 
do him no harm with his audience. These 
acfcomplishments are of the same kind, and 
only a de^ee higher than the coaxing of the 
auctioneeri or the vituperative style well 
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described in the street-word "jawing." 
These kinds of public and private speaking 
have their use ancv convenience to the pthc- 
titioners; but we may say of such collec- 
tively, that the habit of oratory is apt to 
disqualify them for eloquence. 

One of our statesmen said, " The curse of 
this coqnlry i.s eloquent men." And one 
cannot wonder at the uneasiness sometimes 
manifested by trained statesmen, with large 
experience of ]mblic affairs, wl\i*n they ob- 
serve the dis[)roportiojiate advantage sud- 
denly given to oratory over the most solid 
and aeciiinulatcd public service. In a Senate 
or other Imsincs.s committee, the solid result 
depends on a few men with working-talent. 
Tliey knowhow to deal with the facts b*fore 
them, to put things into a practical shape, 
and they value men only as they can forward 
the work. But a new man comes there, 
who has no capacity for helping them at all, 
is insignifieain, and noliody in the com- 
mittee, hut has a talent for .syjcaking. In 
the debate with ojK'n doors, this precious 
person makes a speceli, which is printed, 
and rffjid all over the Union, and he at once 
becomes famous, ami takes the lead in the 
public mind over all these executive men, 
who, of course, arc full of indignation to 
find one who has no tact or .skill, and knows 
he has none, put over them by means of this 
talking-power which they despise. 

leaving behind us thc.se pretensions, 
belter or worse, to come a little nearer to 
the verity, — eloquence is attractive as an 
o.vamplcof the magic of per.sonal ascendency, 
— a total and resultant power, rare, because 
it requites a rich coincidence of powers, in- 
tellect, will, synqxithy, organs, and, overall, 
good fortune in the cause. Wc have a half- 
belief that the person is pos.sible who can 
coiinlerj^oise all otht;r persons. We believe 
that there may be a ninii who is a match for 
events, — one wlio ne»er found hi.s match,— ? 
agaimst whom other mei dashed are 

broken, — one of inoxhauslihlo personal re- 
sources, who can give you any odds and 
Iwat you. What wo really wish for i.s a 
mind equal to any exigency. You are safe 
in your rural district, or in the city, in broaof 
daylight, .amid.st the police, and under the 
eyes of a hundred thousaT^ people. But 
how is it jjn the^Atlanticy in a storm, — do“ 
you understand hbw infuse your reason 
into men disabled by terror, and to bring 
yourself off safe then ? — how among thieves, 
or among an infuriated poftulace, or among 
cannibals ? Face to face with a highwaym.an 
who has every temptation and opportunity 
for violence and^Iunder, call yofi bring your- 
self off safe by your wit, exercised t&ough 
speech ?— a problem easy enough to Caesar 
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or Napoleon, 'Whenever a man of that 
stamp arrives, 'the highwayman has found a 
maiter. What a difference between men in 
power of face I A man succeeds because he 
has more power of eye than anollicr, and so 
coaxes or confounds him. 'I’hc newspapers, 
every week, report the adventure.s of some 
impudent swindler, who, by steadiness of car- 
riage, duped those who should have known 
better. Yet any swindlers we have known 
are novices bunglers, as is attestetl by 
their ill name. A grAiter power of face 
would accomplish anything, and, with the 
rest of their tailings, lake away the bad 
name. A greater power of ‘carrying the 
thing loftily, and with perfect as.surance, 
wouVJ confound merchant, banker, judge, 
men of influence and power, — poet rmd 
president, — and might he.rcl .any parly, un- 
seat any sovereign, and alirogalc any con- 
stitution i]i Euro[)e tuid America. It was 
said that a man has at one .step attained vast 
power, who has renounccfl hi.s moral setui- 
ment, and .sottkal it with himself that he will 
no longer stick at anything. It was .said of 
Sir William Peppercl, one of the wort^iies of 
New England, that, "put him where you 
might, he coinniaiided, and saw what he 
W'illed come to pass," Julius Ctvsar said to 
' Mctcllus, when that tribune interfered to 
liindcr him from ciileiing the Roman trea- 
sury, " Young man, it is tsisier for nic to put 
you to dealli tiian to .say that I will ; " and 
the youth yielded. In earlier days he was 
taken by pirates. What then? 11c threw 
himself into their ship, cstahlislied the most 
extraordinary intimacies, told them stories, 
declaimed to thran ; if they did notupplaud 
his speeches, he threatened them with hang- 
ing, — which he performed aftcrw:irds, — rmd, 
in a short time, was master of all on board. 
A man this is who cannot be di.sconccrtcd, 
and so can never play his ].a.st card, but has 
a reserve of power whejj ho has hit his mark. 
With a sercn(V^->, hc subverts a kingilom. 
What is told of him is miraculous ; it affects 
men so, 'J'he confidence of men in him is 
lavish, and he changes the face of the world, 
and histories, poems, and new philosophies 
t-rise to account for liim. A supreme coin- 
-mander over all his pasrn'ons and affections ; 

, but the .secret sd hi.s ruling is higher than 
;;that. It is the power of ^Nature running 
without impedimcntftfroirf the brain and will 
into the. hands. Men and women are his 
game. Where they are, he cd nnot be with- 
out resource. ‘fjtWTioso can speak well," 
said Luther, "is a man." It w.as men of 
this stamp that the Grejian States used to 
ask of Spart.i fjr generals. i They did not 
fiend to Lacedaemon for troops, but they 
9aid, "Send us a commander;" and Pau- 
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sanias, or Gylippus, or Brasidas, or Agis, 
was despatched' by the Ephors. 

It is easy to illustrate this overpowering 
personality by these examples of soldiers 
and king.s ; but there are men of the mo.st 
I^eaceftil way of life, and peaceful principle, 
who are felt, wherever they go, as sen.sibly 
as a July sun dr a December frost, — men 
who, if they speak, arc heard, though they 
speak in a whisper, — who, wlien they act, 
act dTcctually, and what they do is imitated ; 
and the.se examples may be found on very 
humble platfiinns, as well as on high one.s. 

Ill old countries, a high money-value i.s 
.set on the scrvicc.s of men who have achieved 
a personal distinction. He who has points 
to carry must hire, not a skilful attorney, 
but a commanding person. A barrister in 
I'lngland is reputial to have made thirty 
or forty thousand pounds fer anmim in 
ropresculing the claims of railroad com- 
panios before committees of the House of 
Commons, His clients pay not so much for 
legal as for manly accomplishments,— for 
courage, conduct, and a commanding social 
po.sition, which enable him to make their 
claiiii.s heard and respected. 

I know very well, that, among our cool 
and calculating people, where every man 
mounts guar<l over liimsclf, where heats and 
panics and abandonments are quite out of 
llic .system, there is a good deal of scepticism 
,as to extraordinary inlliicnce. 'I'o talk of an 
overpowering mind rouses the snnto jealousy 
and ilefiance which one may observe round 
a table where anybody is recounting the 
marvellous anecdotes of mesmerism. Each 
auditor puts a final stroke to the discourse 
by o.xclaiining, " C’an he mesmerize Jf'" 
So each man inquires if any orator can 
change hh convictions. 

But docs any one suppose himself to be 
quite impregnable ? Dof;.s he think that not 
possibly a man may come to him who shall 
persuade him out of- his most settled do* 
ttrinination ?— for example, good sedate 
citizen as he is, to make a fanatic of him,— 
or, if he is penurious, to squander money 
for some purpose he now least thinks of,— 
or, if he is a prudent, industrious person, to 
forsake his work, and give days and weck.s 
to a new interest? No, He defies any one, 
everyone. Ah ! he is thinking of resistance, 
and of a different turn from his own. But 
what if one should come of the same turn of 
mind as his own, and who sees much far- 
ther on his own way than he ? A man who 
has tastes like mine, but in greater power, 
will rule me any day, and make me love my 
ruler. 

Thus it is not powers of speech that vTc 
primarily consider under this word eloquencti 
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but the power that, being present, gives them J 
their perfection, and, being absent, leaves] 
them a merely superficial value. Eloquence i 
is the appropriate organ of the highest per- ' 
sonal energy. Personal ascendency may 
exist with or without adequate talent for its 
expression. It is as surely felt as a moun- 
tain or a planet ; but when it is weaponod 
with a power of s[)eeeh, it .seems first to 
become truly human, works actively in all 
directions, and supplies the imagination with 
fine materials. 

This circumstance enters into every con- 
sideration of the power of orators, and Is tlic 
key to all their effects. In the assemltly, 
you shall find the orator and the audience 
in perpetual balance , and the predomi- 
nance of either is iiuiicated by the choice of 
topic. If the talents for speaking e.vist, but 
not the strong personality, then there arc 
good .s]ieakers who perfecily receive and ex- 
press the will of the audience, and the com- 
monest populace is llattorcd by hearing its 
low mind returned to it with every ornament 
which happy talent can add. But if there 
bo personality in the orator, llie face oi ‘ 
things changes, 'i'he aiulionce is thrown j 
into the attitude of pupil, follows like a cliild ' 
its preceptor, and liears what he has to say. 
It is as if, amidst the king’s council at 
Madrid, Ximenes urged that an advantage 
might be gained of Franco, and Mendoza 
that Flandetvs might be kept down, ami 
Columbus, being introduced, was inierro- 
gated wnetiicr his geogniphical knowledge 
could aid the cabinet, and he can say no- 
thing to one parly or to the other, but he 
can show how all Europe can be diminished 
and reduced under tlie king, by annexing to 
Spain a continent as large as six or seven 
Eu ropes. 

This lialance between tlic orator and the 
caudicncc is expressed in what is called tlic 
pertinence of the sjieaker. 'i’here is always 
a rivalry between the orator and tlic occa- 
sion, between the demands of the liour and 
the preposses.sion of the indiviflual. I'fie 
emergency which has convened the mceling ! 
is usually of more importance than anything ' 
the debaters have in their minds, and there- 
fore becomes imperative to them. But if 
one of them have anytliing of commanding 
necessity in his fieart, how speedily he will 
find vent for it, and with the applause of the 
assembly 1 This balance is ob.scrved in the 
privaiest intercourse. Poor Tom never knew 
the lime when Ifte present occurrence was 
so trivial that .he could tell what was jiassing 
in his mind without being checked for un- 
seasonable speech ; but let Bacon speak, 
and wise men would rather listen, though 
the revolution of kingdoms was on foot, 1 


have heard it reported of an eloquent ' 
preacher, whose voice is not yet forgotten 
in this city, that, on occasions of death or 
tragic disaster, v»hieh overspread the flon- 
gregation with gloom, ho ascended the 
pulpit with more than bis usual .alacrity, 
and. turning to his favourite lessons of 
devout and jubilant thankfulness, — “ Let 
us pnj^e the Lord,"— carried audience,, 
mourners, and mourning along with liim, 
and swept away all the iinpcrtinence of 
private .sorrow withjiis hosannas and songs 
of t>rai.se. Pepys says of I^ord Clarendon 
(with whom " he is mad in love"), on his 
reUirti frotji a conference, *' J did never ob- 
serve how mifcli easier a man do .spi'ak^vhen 
he knows .all the company to be below him, 
than in liim , for, though he sjwkc i»deed 
e.vcelleiit well, yet his manner and freedom 
of doing it, as if he played with it, and was 
inlbnning only all the rest of the company, 
was inigiity i.)rclty,'' * 

'Hiis rivalry between the orator and the 
occasion is inevitable, and the occasion 
always yields to the eminence of the speaker ; 
for a great man is tlie greale.st of occ.isions. 
Ofeeprse, the interest of tlic audience and 
of the orator conspire. It is well with them 
only when his influence is complete ; then 
only they are well pleased. Especially, he 
cijnsults his power by making instead of 
taking his theme. If he sliould attempt to 
instruct the people in that which they already 
know, he would fail ; Imt, by making them 
wise in tiiat which lie knows, he has the 
advantage of the assembly every moment. 
Napoleon’s tactics of marching on the angle 
of an army, and always [iresenting a supe- 
rioriiy (ff number.s, is the orator's secret also. 

Tlie several talent.s which the orator 
employs, llie splcmlid weapons which went 
to the equipment of Demo.slliene.s, of 
.^'^vschinc.s, uf Uernades the natural orator, 
of Fox, of Pitt, of Patrick I lenry, of Adams, 
of Mirabeau, dcscrv» a .special enumeration. 
We mu.st not quite onffi uJ' name the prin- 
cip.al pieces. 

The orator, as wc have seen, must be a 
substantial x^t^rson.alily. Then, first, he 
must have power of statement,- -must have 
the fact, and know how to tell it. In an^ 
knot of men conversing on any subject, the 
jaerson who know.s most afeout it will hafe 
the car tlie^ompan)* if he wishe.s 
and lead the con^ersafton, — no matter what 
genius or distinction other men there present 
may have : and in any public assembly, him 
who has the facts, andean #ndwillstate them, 
people will listen to, though he is other- 
wise ignorant, tli^ugh he is hoarse and 
ungraceful, thAigh he stu«cr^nd screams. 

Diary, 1 , 169. 
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In a court of justice, the audience are 
impartial ; thc^ really wish to sift the state- 
ments and know what the truth is. And 
in the examination of witnesses there usually 
leap out, quite unexpoclcdly, three or four 
stubborn words or phrases whicii are the 
pith and fate of the business, wliich sink 
into the ear of all parties, and stick there, 
and determine the cause. All th^ rest is 
repetition and qualifying ; and the court 
and the county have really come together 
to arrive aUthese threq, or four memorable 
expressions, which Ijctrayed the mind and 
meaning of somebody. 

In every company, the mai^, with the fact 
is liljfj the guide you hire to lead your party 
up a mountain, or tlirough a difficult 
country. He may not compare with any of 
the party in mind, or breeding, or courage, 
or possessions, but he is much more im- 
portant to the present need than any of 
them. That is what we go to tlte court- 
house for, — the statement of the fact, and 
the elimination of a general fact, the rcid 
relation of all llic parlies ; and it is the 
certainty with wliich, indifferently in any 
affair tliat is well liandled, the irutlf stares 
us in the face, through all the disguises that 
are put upon it, — a piece of the w'cll-known 
human life, — that makes the interest of 
a court -room to the intelligent spectator. 

I remember, long ago, being attracted by 
the distinction of the counsel, and the local 
importance of the cause, into the court- 
room. The prisoner's counsel were the 
strongest and cuiuiingest lawyers in the 
Commonwealtli, They drove the attorney 
for the State from corner to corner, taking 
Jus reasons from under him, and reducing 
him to silence, but not to submission. Wlicn 
hard prcs.sed, he revenged Iiiniself, in his 
turn, on the judge, by requiring tlic court 
to define what salvage was. Tlie court, 
thus pushed, tried words, and said every- 
thing it could think of* to fill the time, sup- 
.posing ca.ses,<n?Sf ' describing duties of in- 
surers, captains, pilots, and miscellaneous 
flea-officer.s that are or might be, — like a 
schoolmaster puzzled by a hard sum, who 
reads the context with emphasis. But all 
this flood not serving the cuttlefish to get 
away in, the horrible shark of the district- 
afitorney being ^lill there, grimly awaiting 
rjvith his " The ‘jourt must dctiftc,” — the 
poor court pleadetf' its 'inferiority. The 
superior court must establish thp. law for this, 
and it read away piteously the'" decisions of 
the Supreme Coifvt, but read to those who 
had no pity. The judge was forced at last 
to rule something, and^the lawyers saved 
their rogue *SlndGr the fog tf a definition, 
parts were so well cast and discriini- 
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nated, that it was an interesting game to 
watch. The government was well enough 
represented. It was stupid, but it had a 
strong will and possession, and stood on 
tliat to the last. The judge had a task 
beyond his preparation, yet his position 
remained real ; he was there to represent 
a great reality,— the justice of states, which 
\vc could well enough see beetling over, his 
head, and which his trifling talk nowise 
affected, and did not impede, since lie was 
entirely well-meaning. 

The statement of the fact, however, sinks 
before the statement of the law, which re- 
quires immeasurably higher powers, and is 
a rarest gift, being in all great masters one 
and the .same thing, — in lawyers, nothing 
technical, but always some piece of common 
scn.so, alike interesting to laymen as to 
clerks. Lord Mansfield's merit is the merit 
of common sense. It is the same quality 
wo .admire in Aristotle, Montaigne, Cer- 
vantes, or in Samuel Johnson, or Franklin. 
Its ajiplication to law seems quite acci- 
dental. liach of Mansfield’s famous de- 
cisions contains a level sentence or two, 
which hit the mark. His sentences are not 
always finished to the eye, but are finished 
to the mind. The sentences are involved, 
but a solid proposition is set forth, a true 
distinction is draw’n. They come from and 
they g(» to the sound human understanding ; 
anil 1 read without surprise that the black- 
letter Lawyers of the day snce«,cd at his 
“ equitable decision.?," as if they were not 
also learned. This, indeed, is what speech 
is for, — to make the statement ; and all 
that is called eloquence seems fo me of 
little use, for the most part, to those who 
have it, but inestimable to such as have 
something to say. 

Next to the knowledge of the feet and 
its law is method, which constitutes the 
geniu.s and efficiency of all remarkable men. 
A crowd of men go yp to Fancuil Hall ; 
they are all pretty well acquainted with the 
object of the meeting ; they have all read 
the facts in the same newspapers. The 
orator possesses no information which his 
hearers have not ; yet he teaches them to 
see the thing with his eyes. By the new 
placing, the circumstances acquire new 
solidity and worth. Every fact gains con- 
sequence by his naming it, and trifles 
become important. His expressions fix 
themselves in men's memories, and fly from 
mouth to mouth. His mind has some new 
principle of order. Where he looks, all things 
fly into their places. What will he say 
next? Let this man speak, and this man 
only. By applying the habits of a higher 
I style of thought to the common affairs of 
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this Vrorld.'he introduces beauty and magni- 
ficence wherever he goes, Such a power 
was Burke's, and of this genius we have had 
some brilliant examples in our own political 
and legal men. 

Imagery. The orator must be, to a cer- 
tain extent, a poet. We are such imagi- 
native creatures, that nothing so works on 
the human mind, barbarous or civil, as a 
trope. Condense some daily experience into 
a glowing symbol, and an audience is 
electrified. They feci as if they already 
possessed some new riglit and power over a 
fact, which they can detacli, and so com- 
pletely master in thought. It is a wonderful 
aid to the memory, which carries away the 
image, and never loses it. A popular 
assembly, like the House of Commons, or 
the French Chamber, or tlie American 
Congress, is commanded by these two 
powers, — first by a fact, then by skill of 
statement. Put the argument into a con- 
crete shape, into an image,— some hard 
phrase, round and solid as a ball, which 
they can see and handle and carry home 
with them, — and the cause is half won. 

.Statement, method, imagery, selection, 
tenacity of memory, ])ower of dealing with 
facts, of illuminating them, of sinking them 
by ridicule or by diversion of llie mind, 
rapid generalization, humour, pathos, arc 
key.s which the orator holds ; arid yet these 
fine gifts arc not eloquence, and do often 
hinder adman's attainment of it. And if we 
come to the heart of the mystery, perhaps 
we should say that the tnily eloquent man 
is a sane man with power to communicate 
his sanity. If you arm the man with the 
extraordinary weapons of this art. give him 
a grasp of facts, learning, quick fancy, sar- 
casm, splendid allusion, interminable illus- 
tration, — all these talents, so potent and 
charming, have an equal power to insnare 
and mislead the audience and the orator. 
His talents are loo much for him, his horses 
run away with him ; and people always ptr- 
ceive whether you drive, or whether the 
horses take the bits in their teeth and run. 
But these talents are quite something else 
when they are subordinated and serve him ; 
and we go to Washington, or to Westminster 
Hall, or might well go round the world, to 
see a man who drives, and is not run away 
■with, — a man who, in prosecuting great 
designs, has an absolute command of the 
means of representing his ideas, and uses 
them only to express these ; placing facts, 
placing men ; amid the inconceivable levity 
of human beings, never for an instant 
warped from his ereetness. There is for 
every man a- statement possible of that truth 
which he is most umvilling to receive,— a 


statement possible, so broad and so pun- 
gent that he cannot get avftiy from it, but 
must cither ben^ to it or die of it. £lse 
Iherc would be no such word as eloquence^ 
which means this, 'riic listener cannot hide 
from himself that somclliing luci been shown 
him and the w'hole world, which he did not 
Avi.sh to see ; an<l, as ho cannot dispose of 
it, it dfspo.ses of him. The history of public 
nn-^n and affairs in America will readily fur- 
nish tragic exani[)lcs of this fat^l force. 

For the triiimplfs of the art somewhat 
more must still Ijc required, namely, a re- 
infurcing of man from events, so as to give 
the double f^rce of rca.son and destiny In 
transcendent eloquence, there was ever some 
crisis in affairs, such as could deeply engage 
the man to the cause ho pleads, and draw 
all this wide power to a point. For the 
explosions and eruptions, there must be 
accmnulations of heat somewhere, beds of 
ignited anthracite at the centre. And in 
cases where profound coiiviclioii has been 
wrought, the eloqtient man is he who is no 
beautiful speaker, but who is inwardly drunk 
with ^ certain belief. It agitate.s and tears 
hitn, and perhaps almost bereaves him of 
the power of articulation, 'riien it rushes 
from him ns in short, abrupt screams, in 
torrents of meaning. Tlie possession the 
subject ha-s of his mind is so entire, that it 
insures an order of expression which is the 
order of Naliiro itself, and so tlie order of 
greatest force, and inimitable by any art. 
And the main distinction between him and 
other well-graced actors is the conviction, 
commimi coated by every word, that his mind 
is conil;m plating a whole, and inflamed by< 
the contcraplalion of the whole, and that 
the words and sentences uttered by him, 
however admirable, fall from him a.s unre- 
ganlod parts of that terrible whole which he 
sees, and which he means that you shall see. 
And to this concentration a certain regnant 
calmness, which, in dfi' tumult, never 
utters a premature syllable, but keeps the 
secret of its means and method ; and the 
orator stands before the people as a demo- 
niacal power to whose miracles they have 
no key. This terrible earnestness mak& 
good the ancient superstition of the hunter, 
that the bullet will hit ift mark, which*i^ 
first dip^d in rjic marktlhian's blood. 

Kloquence rnflst He grounded on the 
pla inest narrative. Af terwards, i t may warm 
itself until ir exhales symbols of every kind, 
and colour, speaks onlyHhrough the most 
poetic forms ; but, first and last, it must still 
be at bottom a liiblical statement of fact. , 
The orator thereby aft ofetor, that he 
keeps his feet ever on a fact. Thus only is 
he invincible. No gifts, no graces, no power 
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of wit or learnuig or illustration, will make ( 
any amends for want of this. All audiences 
are just to this point. Fame of voice or of 
rhetoric will carry people a few limes to hear 
a speaker ; but they soon begin to ask, 
•’What is he driving at?" and if this man 
does not stand for anything, he will be de- 
serted. A good upholder of anything which 
they believe, a fact-speaker of any kind, they 
will long follow ; but a pause in the sj>eaker's 
own charact(?r is very pi^opcrly a loss of at- 
traction. The preacher enumerates his classes 
of men, and 1 do not find niy place therein; 
I suspect, then, that no man docs. ICvery- 
lhingj.is my cousin ; and whilst he speaks 
things, I feel that lie is touching some of my 
relations, and 1 am une.asy ; but whilst he 
deals in words, we arc released from atten- 
tion. If you would lift me, you must bo on 
higher ground. If you wonUl liberate me, 
you must be free. If you would correct my 
false view of facts,— hold up tome the same 
facts in the true order of thought, and I 
cannot go back from tlie new conviction. 

The power of Chatham, of I’ericlcs, of 
Luther, rested on tliis strength of cha»icter, 
which, because it did not and could not fear 
anybody, made nothing of their antagonists, 
and became sometimes exquisitely provoking 
and sometimes terrific to these. 

We are slenderly furtiislicd with anecdotes 
of these men, nor can we heli> ourselves by 
those heavy books in which their discoursi's 
are reported. JSome of them were writers, 
like Burke ; but most of them were not, and 
no record at all adequate to their fame re- 
mains. Besides, what is best is lost, — the 
fiery life of the moment. But the cofiditions 
for eloquence always exist. It is always 
dying out of famous places, and appearing 
in corners. Wherever the polarities meet, 
wherever the fresh moral sentiment, the in- 
stinct of freedom and duly, come in direct 
opposition to fossi l canscrvalism and the 
thirst of gain, tfJJTS^rk will ]Xiss. The re- 
sistance to slavery in this country has been 
a fruitful nursery of orators. The natural 
connection by which it drew to itself a train 
of moral reforms, and the slight yet sufticient 
jparty orgaiuzalion it offered, reinforced the 
city with new' blood from the woods and 
' ifi’ountains. Wilfe men, John Baptists, Her- 
mit Peters, John Knoxes^ V.lter tlje. savage 
sentiment of Nalurtf in ijic heart of com- 
mercial capitals. 'I'hey send i^s every year 
some piece of aboriginal strength, some 
tough oak-stick of' a man who is not to be 
silenced' or insulted or intimidated by a 
mob, because he is'morefmob than they, — 
one who ra6bs ‘the mob,>'“Some sturdy 
countryman, on whom neither money, nor 
politenes.t, nor hard words, nor eggs, nor 
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blows, nor brickbats, make any impression. 
He is fit to meet the bar-room wits and 
bullies ; he is a wit and a bully himself, and 
something more ; he is a graduate of the 
plough, and the stub-hoe, and the bush- 
whacker ; knows all the secrets of swamp 
and snow-bank, and has nothing to learn of 
labour or poverty or the rough of farming. 
His hard licad went through, in childhood, 
the drill of Calvinism, witli text and morti- 
fication, so that he stands in the New Eng- 
land icsscmbly a purer bit of New England 
than any, and flings his sarcasms right and 
left. lie has not only the clocnmenls in his 
pocket to answer all cavils, and to prove all 
liis positions, but he has the eternal reason 
in his head. This man scornfully rcnoiinoes 
your civil organizations, — county, or city, 
or governor, or army, — is his own navy ami 
artillery, judge and jury, legislature and 
executive, lie has learned his lessons in a 
bitter school. Yet, if the pupil be of a 
texture to bear it, the best university that 
can bo reconnnended to a man of ideas i.s 
the gauntlet of the mobs. 

He who will train himself to mastery in 
this science of pcr.suasion must lay the em- 
phasis of education, not on popular arts, 
but on character and insight. Let him sec 
that his speech is not differenced from action ; 
that, when he has spoken, he has not done 
nothing, nor done wrong, fmt has cleared 
Iiis own .skirts, has engaged himself^o wliolc- 
some e.xertion. Let him look on opposition 
as opportunity. He cannot be defeated or 
put dowm. There is a principle of resur- 
rection in him, an immortality of ptirposc. 
Men are .averse and hostile, to give value to 
their suffrages. It is not the people that 
are in fault for not being convinced, but 
he that cannot convince them. He should 
mould them, armed as he is with the reason 
and love which are also the core of their 
nature. He is not to neutralize their oppo- 
sition, but he is to convert them into fiery 
apostles and publishers of the same wisdom. 

I he highest platform of eloquence is the 
moral sentiment. It is what is called 
aflirmative truth, and has file property of 
invigorating the hearer ; and it conveys a 
hint of our eternity, when^ie feels himself 
addressed on grounds whicli will remain 
when everything else is taken, and which 
have no trace of lime or place or party. 
Everything hostile is stricken down in the 
presence of the sentimentS ; their majesty 
is fell by the most obdurate. It is observable 
that, as soon as one acts for large masses, 
the moral element will and must be allowed 
for, will and must work ; and the men least 
accustomed to appeal, to these .sentiments 
invariably recall them when they address 
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liations. Napoleon, even, must accept and 
use it as he can. 

It is only to these simple strokes that the 
highest power belongs, — when a weak 
human hand touches, point by point, the 
eternal beams and rafters on which the whole 
Structure of Nature and society is laid. In 
this tossing sea of delusion, wc feel with 
our feet the adamant; in this dominion of 
chance, we find a principle of permanence. 
For I do not accept that definition of 
Isocrates, that the ofiico of his art is, to 
make the great small and the small great ; 
but I esteem this to bo its perfection, — when 
the orator sees through all masks to the 
eternal scale of truth, in such sort that he 
can hold up before the eyes of men the fact 
of to-day steadily to that standanl, thereby 
making the great great, and the small small, 
which is the true way to astonish and to 
reform mankind. 

All the chief orators of the world have 
been grave men, relying on this reality. 
One thought the philosophers of Demos- 
thenes’s own time found running through 
all his orations, — this namely, that “ virtue 
secures its success.” "To stand on one’s 
own feet” Heeren finds the key-note to the 
discourses of Demosthenes, as of C'lnuham. 

Eloquence, like every other art, rests on 
laws the most exact and determinate. It is 
the best speech of the best soul. It may I 
well stand as the exponent of all that is 
grand and immortal in the mind. If it do 
not so become an instrument, but aspircf; to ' 
be somewhat of it.sclf, .and to glitter for 
show, it is false and weak. Iir its rl.ght 
exercise, it is an elastic, imexhausLed jiowtT, 
— who has sounded, who has estimated it ? — 
expanding with the expansion of our in- 
terests and affections. Its groat masters, 
whilst they valued every help to its uUairi- 
ment, and thought no pains loo groat whioli 
contributed in any manner to further it ; — 
resembling the Arabian warrior of fame, who 
wore seventeen weapons in his belt, amj in 
personal combat used them all occasionally ; 
— yet subordinated all means ; never per- 
mitted any tqlent— neither voice, rhythm, 
poetic power, anecdote, sarcasm— to appear 
for show; but were grave men, who pre- 
ferred their integrity to their talent, and 
esteemed that object for which they toiled, 
whether the prosperity of their country, or 
the laws, or a reformation, or liberty of 
spwch or of the^ress, or letters, or morals, as 
above the whole world, and themselves also. 
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Tiir perfection af the providence for cliild- 
hood is easily acknowledged. The carb 
wliieh covers the .seed of the tree under tough 
husks and stony cases, provides for the 
human i>lant the mothcT's breast and the 
falhor'-H house. 'I’he size of the nesller is 
comic, a-nd its tiny Ijcscccliing weakness is 
compensated perfectly by tlie happy patro- 
nizing look of the rj,toLhcr, who is a sort of 
higli reposing Provulence toward it. Wel- 
come to the parents the puny strugglcr, 
strong in his^weakuess, liis little arms more 
irresistible th.aiitlic soldier’s, his lips Ifwichcd 
with persuasion which Chatham and Pericles 
in manhood had not, liis unafTocted Iftnen- 
tations when he lifts u]> his voice on high, 
or, more beautiful, the sobbing child, — the 
face all liquid grief, as he tries to swallow 
his vexation, — soften all hearts to pity, and 
to mirtlifiil and clamorous compassion. 
'I'hc small despot asks so little that all reason 
and all nature arc on his side. His igno- 
rance is more charming than all knowledge, 
and tis little sins more bewitching than any 
virtue. Ilis ilcsh is angels' flesh, all alive. 
" Infancy," .said Coleridge, "presents body 
and spirit in unity : the body is all ani- 
mated.” All day, between his three or four 
sleeps, lie coos like a pigcon-liou.se, sputters, 
and spurs, and puts on his faces of impor- 
tance ; and when he fasts, the little Pharisee 
fails not to sound bis trumpet before him. 
Py lamplight he delights in shadows on the 
wall ; by daylight, in yellow and scarlet. 
Carry ^lim out of doors,— he is overpowered 
by the light and by the extent of natural 
objects, and is silent. Then presently be- 
gins his use of his lingers, and ho studies 
power, the lesson of liis race. I’irst it ap- 
pears in’iio great harm, in architectural tastes, 
Cut of blocks, ihrcad-.spools, cards, and 
checkers, he will btJild his pyramid with the 
gravity of Palladio. ’^ilfVan acoustic appa- 
ratus of whistle and rattle he explores the 
1 laws of sound. Cut chiefly, like his senior 
countrymen, the young American studies 
new and speedier rpodcs of transjiortation. 
Mistrusting the cunning of his small legs.fte 
wishes to ride on the necks and shoulders of 
all flesh. The small cncflhnter nothing ftift 
wilhstaid, — n® seniority of age, no grav^ 
of character ; und9k, aunts, grand.sires, 
grandams.^ail an easy prey: he conforms 
to nobody, all conform to him ; all capet 
and make months, and ♦)abb]e, and chirrup 
to him. On the strongest shoulders be 
rides, and pulls hair of l^relled heads. ■ 
"The chiitlliood,” s.alll Milton, "showg 
the man, as morning shows the day.” The 
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child realizes to every man his own earliest 
Tememb;-ance,^ and so supplies a defect in 
our education, or enables us to live over 
the ' unconscious history fvith a sympathy 
so tender as to be almost personal expe- 
rience. 

Fast — almost too fast for the wistful curi- 
osity of the parents, studious of the witch- 
craft of curls and dimples and broken words 
—the little talker grows to a boy. Ho walks 
daily among wonders : fire, light, darkness, 
the moon, y\\e stars, tl^e furniture of the 
house, the red tin horse, the domestics, who 
like rude fostcr-m others befriend and feed 
him, the faces that claim his l^isses, arc all 
in tui?i absorbing ; yet warm, cheerful, and 
with good appetite the little sovereign sub- 
dues cthem without knowing it ; tlie new 
knowledge is taken up into the life of to-day 
and becomes the means of more, 'I'he blow- 
ing rose is a new event ; the garden full of 
flowers is Eden over again to the small Adam ; 
the rain, the ice, the frost, make epochs in 
his life, What a holiday is the first snow in 
which Twoshocs can be trusted abroad ! 

What art can paint or gild any object in 
after-life with the glow which Naturc*^ives 
to the first bawbles of childhood I St. Peter’s 
cannot have tlu: magical power over us that 
the red and gold covers of our first picture- 
book possessed. How the iniaginalitm cleaves 
to the warm glories of that tinsel even now 1 
What entertainments make every day bright 
and short for the fine freshman 1 'I’ho street 
is old as Nature; the persons all have their 
sacredness. His imaginative life dresses .all 
things in their best. His fears adorn the 
dark parts with poetry. He has heard of 
,,wild horses and of bad boys, and with a 
pleasing terror he vvatclios at his gate for the 
passing of those varieties of each species. 
The first ride into the country, the first bath 
in running water, tlic first time the skates 
are put on, the first game out of doors in 
moonlight, the books of the nursery, are 
new chapters of 'I’he Arabian Niglils’ | 

Entertainments,” the “Seven Champions of 
Christendom,” “Robinson Crusoe,” and the 
* * pilgrim's Progress, — what mines of thought 
and emotion, what a wardrobe to dress the 
wftole world withal, are in this cncylopcedia 
of young thinking I And so by beautiful 
Icsfits, which, without art, yet seem the 
'Btasterpiece of wiscJbm, pr^woking l-he love 
tbat watches and edteates him, the little 
pilgrim prosecutes the journ^T through 
nature which he has thus gayly begun. He 
grows up the ornarflent and joy of the house, 
Which rings to his glee, to rosy boyhood. 

The household is the hoWie pf the man, as 
tyeU as of the Siild. The evehts that occur 
ihcreln are more near and affecting to us 


than those which are sought in senates and { 
academies. Domestic events are certainly ( 
our affair. What are called public events 
may or may not be ours. If a man wishes 
to acquaint himself with the real history of 
the world, with the spirit of the age, he must 
not go first to the state-house or the court- 
room. The subtle spirit of life must be 
sought in facts nearer. It is what is done 
and .suffered in the house, in the constitution, 
ill the tcniperarrient, in the personal history, 
that has the profoiindest interest for us. 
Fact is better than fiction, if only we could 
get pure fact. Do you lliink any rhetoric 
or any romance would get your ear from the 
wise gip,sy who could tell straight on the real 
fortunes of the man ; who could reconcile 
your moral character and your natural 
history ; who could explain your misfortunes, 
your fevers, your debts, your temperament, 
your habits of thought, your tastes, and, in 
every explanation, not sever you from the 
whole, but unite you to it ? Is it not plain 
that not in senates, or courts, or chambers 
of commerce, but in the dwelling-house must 
the true charncler and hope of the time be 
consulted? I'hcse facts are, to be sure, 
ha’-der to read. It is easier to count the 
census, or compute the square extent of a 
leirilory, to criticise its polity, books, art, 
than to come to the persons and dwellings of 
men, and read their character and hope in 
their way of life. Yet we are always hover- 
ing round this better divination. In one 
form or an oilier, wo are always returning to 
it. The physiognomy and phrenology of 
to-day are rash and mcclianical systems 
enough, but they rest on everlasting founda- 
tions. We arc sure that the sacred form of 
man is not seen in these whimsical, pitiful^ 
and sinister masks (masks which we wear 
and which we meet), these bloated and 
sliri veiled bodies, bald heads, bead eyes, short 
winds, puny and precarious healths, and 
early deaths. Wc live ruins amidst ruins. 
Thp great facts arc the near ones. The 
account of the body is to be sought in the 
mind. The history of your fortunes is 
written first in your life. ^ 

Let us come, then, out of the public square, 
and enter the domestic precinct. Let us go 
to the sitting-room, the table-talk, and the 
expenditure of our contemporaries. An in- 
creased consciousness of the soul, you say, 
characterizes the period, Let us see if it 
has not only arranged the a\oms at the cir- 
cumference, but the atoms at the core. Does 
the household obey an idea? Do you see 
the man, — his form, genius, and aspiration, 
— in his economy? Is that translucent, 
thorough -lighted? There should be nothing 
confounding and conventional in economy, 
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but the genius and love of the man so con- 
spicuously marked in all his estate, that the 
eye that knew him should read his character 
in his property, in his grounds, in his orna- 
ments, in every expense. A man's money 
should not follow the direction of his neigh- 
bour's money, but should represent to him 
the things he ^would willinglicst do with it. 

I arn not one thing and my expenditure 
another. My expenditure is me. That our 
expenditure and our character arc twain, is 
the vice of society. 

Wc ask the price of many things in shops 
and stalls, but some things e.ich man buys 
without hesitation, if it were only letters at 
the post-office, conveyance in carriages .and 
boats, tools for his work, books that are 
written to his condition, etc. Let him never 
buy anything else than wh.at ho wants, never 
subscribe at others’ instance, never give un^ 
willingly. Thus, a scholar is a literary foun- 
dation. All his expense is for Aristotle, 
Fabricius, Erasmus, and Petrarch. Do not 
ask him to help with his savings young 
drapers or grocers to stock their shops, or 
eager agents to lobby in legislalure.s, or join 
a company to build a factory or a fishing- 
craft. These things are also to be done, 
but not by such as he. How could such a 
book as Plato's Dialogues have come <lown, 
but for the sacred savings of scholars and 
their fantastic appropriation of them ? I 

Another man is a meclianical genius, an 
inventor of looms, a builder of ships,— a 
ship-builfling foundation, and could achieve 
nothing if he should dissipate himself on 
books or on horses. Another is a ffirmcr, 
— an agricultural foundation ; another is a 
chemist, — and the same rule holds for all. 
We must not make believe with our money, 
but spend heartily, and buy tiji and not 
down, 

I am afraid that, so considered, our 
houses will not be found to have unity, and 
to express the best thought. The household, 
the calliog, the friendships, of the citizen 
are not homogeneous, Hir. house ought^o 
show us his honest opinion of what makes 
his well-being when he rests among his 
kindred, and forgets all attcctalion, com- 
pliance, and even exertion of will. He 
brings home whatever commodities and 
ornaments have for years allured his pursuit, 
and his character must be seen in them. But 
what idea predominates in our houses? 
Thrift first, then convenience and pleasure. 
Take off all the roofs, from street to street, 
and We shall seldom find the temple of any 
higher god than Prudence. I'he progress 
of domestic living has been in cleanliness, 
in ventilation, in health, in decorum, in 
countless means and arts of comfort, in the 
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concentration of all the utilities of eveiji 
clime in each house. They are arranged 
for low benefits. The houses of the rich 
are confectioners’ shops, where we get 
sweetmeats and \line; the houses of fhe 
poor are imitations of these to the ex- 
tent of their ability. With these ends 
housekeeping is not beautiful ; it cheers and 
raises neitlier the husband, the wife, nor the 
child ; 3*cither the host, nor the guest ; it 
oppresses women. A house kept to the end 
of prudence is laborious without Joy ; a 
house kept to the c’jd of display is impos- 
sible to .all but a few women, and their suc- 
cess is de.arly bought. 

If wo look ^t tliis matter curiously, it be- 
comes dangerous. Wc need all the ^rce 
of an idea to lift this load ; for the wealth 
and multiplication of conveniences embaffrass 
us, especially in northern climates. The 
shortest enumeration of our wants in this 
rugged climate appalls us by the multitude 
of ihings not easy to be done. And if you 
look at the multitude of particulars, one 
would say; Good housckceiung is impos- 
sible ; order is too precious a thing to dwell 
with men and women. See, in families 
wlierAhere is both substance and taste, at 
what expense any favourite punctuality is 
maintained. If the cliildrcn, for e.xample, arc 
considered, dressed, dieted, attended, kept 
ill proper company, schooled, and at home 
fostered by the parents, — then doestlie hos- 
pitality of the house suffer ; friends arc less 
carefully bestowed, the daily table less 
catered. If the hours of meals are punc- 
tual, the apartments are slovenly. If the 
linens and liangings are clean and fine, and 
the fuigiiture good, the yard, the garden, 
the fences, are neglected. If all arc well * 
attended, then must the master and mistress 
be .studious of particulars at the cost of their 
own accomplishments and growth, — or per- 
sons arc treated as things. 

The difficulties to be overcome mu.st be 
I freely admitted : they ye -.’inany and great. 
Nor are they to be di.sposed of by any criti- 
cism or amendment of particulars taken one 
at a time, but only by the arrangement of 
the household to a higher end than those to 
wdiich our dwclliiig.s are usually built an^f 
furnished. And is'there any calamity more 
grave, or that more in voke^hc best good-v^l^^ 
to remove it, than this? — ^logo from chamber 
to chamler, .anA#ee jjo beauty ; to find 
the housemates no aim ; to he.ar an endless 
chatter andi)last ; to bo compelled to criti- 
cise ; to hear only to dissxnt and to be dis- 
gusted ; to find no invil.T-tion to what is 
good in us, and no receptacle for what^iS 
wise tiiis is^a great pric^ to^ay for sweet 
bread and warm lodging, — being defrauded 
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of a^Sruty, of repose, of genial culture, arid 
the inmost presence of beauty. - i 

It isj a suffipient accusation of our ways of 
living, and certainly ought to open our car 
to ‘ every good-minded feforiner, that our 
idea of domestic well-being now needs 
wealth to execute it. Give me the means, 
says the wife, and your house shall not 
annoy your taste nor waste your lime. On 
hearing this, we understand hoi[' these 
Means have come to be so omnipotent on 
earth. And indeed the love of wealth seems 
to grow chi^dy out of tjie root of the love of 
the Beautiful. The desire of gold is not for 
gold. It is not the love of much wheat and 
wool and household-stuff. is the means 
of ffteedoni and benefit, We scorn shifts ; 
we desire the dcgancc of munificence ; we 
desifts at least to put no stint or limit on 
our parents, relatives, guests, or dependants; 
we desire to play the benefactor and the 
prince with our townsmen, with the stranger 
at the gate, with the bard, or the beauty, 
with the man or woman of worth, who 
alights at our door. How can we do tliis, 
if the w’anls of each day imprison us in 
lucrative labours, and constrain us to a con- 
tinual vigilance lest wc be betrayed into 
expense ? 

Give tis ineultk, and the home shall exist. 
JBut that is a very imperfect and inglorious 
solution of the problem, and therefore no 
solution. “ Give us ive\illh." Yon ask loo 
much. Few have weaUli ; but all must 
have a home. Men are not born rich ; ami 
in getting wealth, the man is generally 
.sacrificed, and often is sacrificed without 
acquiring wealth at last. ' Besides, that 
cannot be the right answer ; — there arc ob- 
jections to wealth. Wealth is a shjft. 'rho 
wise man angles with himself only, and with 
no meaner bait. Our whole use of wealth 
needs revision andrefonn. Generosity does 
not consist in giving money or money's 
worth. These so-called i^oon's are only tlic 
shadow of goo^ Tc? give money to a 
sufferer is only a coifte-cjlf. It is only a post- 
ponement of the real payment, a bribe paid 
for silence,— a credit-system in wliich a paper 
promise to pay answers for the time instead 
of liquidation. We owe to man higher 
Aiccours than food and fire. We ow'e to 
man man. If he is sick, is un.able, is meaii- 
^^rited and odirfas, it is because there is so 
Wiuch of his naturd whicli i^sfinJavvfy.lly with- 
holden from him. Ilo should be visited in 
this his prison with rebuke Jo the evil 
demons, with manly encouragement, wiili 
no mean-spirited <Mqt of condolence because 
you have not money, or mean offer of money 
as the utmost benefit, buP-by your heroism, 
your purity, ^nd* your faitW You are to j 


bring with, you that spirit which is under^ 
standing, health, and self-help. To offer 
him money in lieu of these is to do him the 
same wrong as when the bridegroom offers 
his betrothed virgin a sum of money to 
release him from his engagernent-s. The 
great depend on their heart, not on their 
purse. Genius and virtue, like diamonds, 
are best plain-set,— set in lead, set iii poverty. 
The greatest man in history was the poorest. 
How was it with the captains and sages of 
Greece and Rome, with Socrates, with 
Epaminondas ? Aristides was made general 
receiver of Greece, to collect the tribute 
which eacli state was to furnish against the 
barbarian. “Poor,” says Plutarch, “when 
he set about it, poorer when he had finished 
it.” How was it with .^milius and Cato? 
What kind of house w'as kept by Paul and 
John, — by Milton and Marvell,— by Samuel 
Johnson.- by .Satiiucl Adam.s in Boston, atid 
Jean I'aul Rieiiter at Baireuth ? 

I think it plain that this voice of com* 
nnmities and ages, “Give us wealth, and 
the good housoliold shall exist,” is vicious, 
and k*ave.s the whole difficulty untouched. 
It is better, certainly, in this form, “ Give 
us your labour, and tlic household begins.” 
J SCO not how serious labour, the labour of 
all and every day, is to be avoided ; and 
many things betoken a revolution of opinion 
and practice in regard to manual labour 
that may go far to aid our practical inquiry. 
Auotlicr age may divide the manual labour 
of the world more equally on all th* members 
of society, and so make the labours of a few 
hours avail to the wants and add to the 
vigour of tlio man. But the reform that 
applies itself to the household must not be 
partial. It must correct the wliole system 
I of om social living. It must come with 
I plain living and high thinking ; it must 
break up caste, and put domestic service on 
another foundation. It must come in con- 
nection with a true acceptance by each man 
of his vocation, — not ehosen by his parents 
oi; friends, but by his genius, with earnest- 
ness and love. 

Nor is this redress so hopele.ss as it seems. 
Certainly, if w-c begin by reforming particu- 
lars of our present system, correcting a few 
evils and letting the rest stand, we shall 
soon give up in despair. r For our social 
forms arc very far from truth and equity. 
But the way to set the axe at the root of the 
tree is to raise our aim. Let us understand, 
then, that a house should lj.ear witness in all 
its economy that human culture is the end 
to wliich it is built and garnished. It stands 
there under the sun and moon to ends 
analogous, and not less noble than theirs. 
It is not for festivity, it is not for sleep ; but 






tlw pine and the oak shall gladly descend 
from the mountains to uphold the roof of 
men as faithful and necessary as thcntselves ; 
to be the shelter always open to good and 
true persons -a hall which shines with 
sincerity, brows ever tranquil, and a de- 
meanour impossible to disconcert ; whose 
inmates know what iliey want ; who do not 
ask your house liow theirs should be kept. 
They have aims : tliey cannot pause for 
trifles. 'I'hc diet of the liouse tloes not 
create its order, but knowledge, cliaracter, 
action, absorb so much life and yield so 
much enlertainnicut liiat the refectory has 
ceased to be so curiously studied. VVitii 
a change of aim has followed a changt; of 
the whole scale by wliich men and things 
were wont to be measured. Wealth and 
poverty arc seen for what they arc. It 
begins to be seen tliat the poor are only 
they who feel poor, and poverty consists in 
feeling poor. I'lie rich, as .we reckon then!, 
and among tlieni the very rich, in a line 
scale would be found very imligcnt ;ind 
ragged. The great make us feel, first of 
all , tlic i[idiffert.’uce of circumstances. They 
call into activity the higher perceptions, mid 
.subdue the low hubits of comfort and luxury ; 
but the higher perceptions find their objects 
everywhere : only the low habits need palaces 
and banquets. 

Let a man, then, say, My house is here in 
the county, for the culture of the county ; 
— an. eating'liouse and sleepiiig-liouse for 
travellers it shall be, but it .shall lie much 
more. I pray you, O excellent wife, not to 
cumber yourself and me to get a rich dinner 
for this mail or this woman who im alighted 
at our gate, nor a bed-chamber made ready 
at too groat a cost, 'rhese things, if they 
arc curious in, they can get for a dollar at 
any village. But let this stranger, if he 
will, in your looks, in your accent and be- 
haviour, read your heart and earnestness, 
your thought and will, whicli ho cannot buy 
at any price, in any village or city, and 
which he may well travel lifly miles\ and 
dine sparely and sleep hard, in order to 
behold. Certainly, let the board be spread 
and let the bed be dressed for the traveller ; 
but let not tlie emphasis of Itospiudily lie in 
these things. Honour to the house where 
they are simjJe to the verge of hard.ship, so 
that there the intellect is awake and reads 
the laws of the universe, tlie soul w'orsliips 
truth and love, honour and courtesy liow 
into all deed.^ 

There was never a country in the world 
which could so easily exhibit this heroism as 
ours ; never anywhere the Slate has made 
such efficient provision for popular educa- 
tion, where intellectual enterUiinment is so 


within reach of youthful ambition. The poor* ’ 
man's son is educated. . There is many il 
humble house in every city, in every toWn, , 
wliere talent and taste, and sdmelimes genius, ' 
dwell with poverty and labour. \V1 m> has 
not seen, and who can see unmoved, under 
a low roof, the eager, blusliing boys dis- . 
charging as tliey can thinr household chores, 
and liastcning into the silliiig-roorn to the 
stud)^ of to-morrow’s merciless lesson, yet 
stealing time to read one cliapter more of 
the novel hanlly smuggled into the tolerance 
of father and mioIIkt,— atoni|^g for the same 
by some pages ot Iflutarch or Goldsmith ; 
the warm sympathy with whicli they kindle 
each other in .scbool-yard, or in barn or wood- 
slied, willi* .scraps of poetry or soijg, with 
phrases of the last oration, or mimicry of the 
orator ; the youthful criticism, on Jjunday, - 
of the sermons ; the school declamation 
faithfully rehearsed at home, .sometimes to. 
tlKi fatigue, soiiKUimos to the admiration of 
sislcr.s ; the first solitary joys of literary 
vanity, when the tran.siation or the theme 
has been compleled, sitting alone near the 
top of the house ; the cautious comparison 
of the aiiractive adverli.sement of tlm arrival 
of^tacreudy, Bootli, or Kemble, or of the 
discour.se of a well-known speaker, with the 
expense of the entcrtiiimuent ; the affec- 
tionate delight whh wliich they greet the 
return of each one after the early separations 
whicli school or ljusine.ss require ; the fore-, 
sight with wliicli, during such abscnce.s, they 
hive the honey which opportunity offers, for 
the car and imaginaiion of the others ; and 
the mireslrained glee with which they dis- 
burden thcmsdvc.s of their early mental 
treasures when the holidays bring them again 
togr^her ? What is the hoop that holds 
staunch ? It is the iron band of poverty, of 
necessity, of austerity, which, e.xcluding 
them from tlie sensual enjoyments which 
make other boys too early old, has directed 
their activity in safe and right channels, and. 
made llicm, desj^tc themselves, reverers of 
the grand, the beaufll Liu and the good. Ah t 
short-sighted students of books; of Nature, 
ami of man ! too happy, could they know 
their advantages. They pine for freedgi* 
from that mild parental yoke ; they sigh for 
fine clothes, for rides, for the theatre, '%nd 
|jremature freedom and dissipation, which 
others possess. Woe ti^lhem, if their ifKshes 
were jrownej^ ! Thefingel-s that dwelUiUit'^ 
them, and aretveaiffng laurels of life for their ' 
youtliful Jirow.s, arc Toil, and Want, and 
Truth, and Mutual Faith. 

In many parts of triifc economy a cheering 
lesson may be learned from the mode, of life 
and manners *f the later Romans, as de- . 
scribed totis in the lirtteiB of the younger 
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m 'Nor can I resist the temptation of 
quoting so trite an instance as the noble 
housekeeping Of Lord Falkland in Ckren- 
don : "His house being within little more 
than ten miles from OxfortJ, he contracted 
familiarity and friendship with the niost polite 
and accurate men of that University, who 
found such an imniensejiess of wit, and such 
a solidity of judgment in him, so infinite a 
fancy, bound in by a most logical ratiocina- 
tion, such a vast knowledge that he was not 
ignorant in anything, yet such an excessive 
humility, as if ilie had kn^wn nothing, that 
they frequently resorted and dwelt with him, 
as in a college situated in a purer air ; so 
that his house was a university,, in a less 
volurndr whither tlieycamc, not so much for 
^repose as study, and to examine and refine 
those grosser propositions which laaness 
and consent made current in vulgar con- 
versation.*’ 

I honour that man whose ambition it is, 
UOt to win laurels in the state or the army, 
not to be a jurist or a naturali.st, not to be a 
poet or a commander, but to be a master of 
living well, and to adminisiter the offices of 
master or servant, of husband, father, and 
friend. But it requires as much breadti of 
power for this as for those other functions, — 
as much,, or more, — and the reason for the 
failure is the same, f think the vice of our 
housekeeping is, that it docs not hold man 
sacred. The vice of government, the vice 
of education, the vice of religion, is one with 
that of private life. 

In the old fables, we used to read of a 
cloak brought from fairy-land as a gift for 
the fairest and piiro.st in I'rincc Arthur’s 
court. It was to be her prize whom it would 
t Every one was eager to try it on, but it 
AVould fit nobody ; for one it was a world too 
Uride, for the next it dragged on the ground, 
eind for the tliird it shrunk to a scarf. They, 
of course, said Unit the devil was in the 
jpantle, for really the truth was in the mantle, 
and was exposing tj^c ^ughness which each 
would fain conceal/ *AU drew back with 
terror from the garment. The innocent 
Genelas alone could ivear It. In like mau- 
fer, every man is provided in his thought 
with a measure of mau which he applies to 
eVe/y passenger. Unhappily, not one in 
many thousands comes up to the stature and 
iPrAp ortions of the ntodcl. Neither doe.s the 
himself, nefther do, |’ie peer *lc in 
the street ; neither do th^ .select individuals 
yi:hom' he admires,— the heroes ofirthe race. 
When he inspects them critically, he dis- 
covers that their aim.^are low, that they are 
too quickly satisfied. He observes the swift- 
.ifiCss with which life culmiftatcs, and the 
iWility of the expe6tatIons of tne greatest 


part of men. To each occurs, soon after the 
age of puberty, some event, or society, or . 
way of living, which becomes the crisis of 
life, and the chief fact in their history. In 
woman, it is love and marriage (which is 
more reasonable) ; and yet it is pitiful to 
date and measure all the facts and sequel of 
an unfolding life from such a youthful, and 
generally inconsiderate, period as the age of 
courtship and marriage. In men, it is their 
place of education, choice of an employment, 
settlement in a town, or removal to the East 
or to the West, or sonic other magnified 
trifle, which makes the meridian moment, 
and all the after years and actions only derive 
iiUerost from their relation to that. Hence 
it comes that we soon catch the trick of each 
man's conversation, and, knowing his two 
or three main facts, anticipate what he thinks 
of each new topic that rises, It is scarcely 
less perceivable in educated men, so called, 
than in the uneducated. I have seen finely 
endowed men at college festivals, ten, twenty 
years after they had left the halls, returning, 
•as it seemed, the same boys who went away. 
The same jokes pleased, the same straws 
lidded ; the manhood and offices they 
brought thither at this return seemed mere 
ornamental masks : underneath they were 
boys^yet. We never conic to be citizens of 
tlie world, but are still villagers, who think 
that everything in their petty town is a little 
superior to the s.amc thing anywhere else. 
In each the drcumstance signalized differs, 
but in each it is made the coals of eAi ever- 
burning egoli.sm. In one, it was his going 
to sea ; in a second, the difficulties he corn- 
baled in going to college ; in a third, his 
journey to the West, or his voyage to Can- 
ton ; in a fourth, his coining out of the 
Quaker Society ; in a fifth, his new diet and 
regimen ; in a sixth, hi.s corning forth from 
the abolition organizations ; and in a seventh, 
his going into them. It is a life of toys and 
trinkets. Wc are too easily pleased. 

I think this sad result appears in the 
mani^crs. The men we see in each other 
do not give us the image and likeness of 
man. 'Hie men we sec are whipped through 
the world ; they are harried, wrinkled, 
anxious ; they all seem the hacks of some 
invisible riders. Mow seldom do we behold 
tranquillity I Wc have never yet seen a 
man. Wc do not know the majestic man- 
ners that belong to him, which appease and 
exalt the beholder. There are no divine 
persons witli us, and the mukitude do not 
hasten to be divine. And yet we hold fast, 
all our lives long, a faith in a better life, in 
better men, in clean and noble relations, 
notwithstanding our total inexperience of a 
true society. Certainly, this was not the 
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intention of nature, to produce, with aU 
this immense expenditure of means and 
power, so cheap and humble a result. Tlie 
aspirations in the hairt after the good and 
true teach us better, — nay, the men them- 
selves suggest a belter life. 

Every individual nature has its own beauty. 
One is struck in every company, at every 
fireside, with the riches of nature, when he 
hears sd many new tones, all miisii-al, sees 
in each person original manners, wliich have 
a proper and peculiar charm, and reads new 
ex]>i'ession3 of face. He perceives that 
nature has laid for each the foundations of 
a divine building, if the soul will build 
thereon. There is no face, no form, wliich 
one cannot in fancy associate with great 
power of intellect or with generosity of soul. 
In our experience, to be svire, beauty is not, 
as it ought to be, the dower of man and of 
woman as invariably as sensation. Beauty 
is, even in the beautiful, occasional, — or, as 
one has said, culminating and perfect only 
a single moment, before which it Is unripe, 
and after which it is on the vane. But 
beauty is never quite absent from our eyes. 
Every face, every figure, suggi^sts its own 
right and sound estate. Our friends arc not 
their own highest form. But let the licafts 
they have agitated witness what power has 
lurked in the traits of these structures of 
clay that pas.s and repass us !‘ The secret 
power of form over the imagination and 
affecliofts transcends all our philosophy. 
The first glance we meet may satisfy us that 
matter is the vehicle of higher powers than 
its own, and that no laws of lino or surface 
can ever account for the inexhaustible ex- 
pressiveness of form. We see heads that 
turn on the pivot of the spine, — no more ; 
and we see heads that seem to luni on a 
pivot as deep as the axle of tho world, — so 
slow, and lazily, and great, they move. We 
see on the lip of our companion the presence 
or absence of the great masters of thought 
and poetry to his mind, Wc read ii> his 
brow, on meeting him after many years, 
that he is where we left him, or that he has 
made great strides. 

Whilst thus nature and the hints wc draw 
from man suggest a true and lofty life, a 
household equftl to the beauty and grandeur 
of this world, especially wc learn the same 
lesson from those best relations to individual 
men which the heart is always prompting us 
to form. Hapffty will that house be in which 
the relations are formed from character, 
after the highest, and not after the lowest 
order ; the house in which character mar- 
ries, and not confusion and a miscellany of 
llnavo^vable motives. Then shall marriage 
be a covenant to secure to either party the 


sweetness and honour of being a calm, con- 
tinuing, inevitable benefactoi; to. the other. 
Yes, and the sufiident reply to the sceptic ’ 
who doubts the* competence of mail to 
elevate and to be elevated is in tliat desire 
and power to stand in joyful and ennobling 
intercourse witli individuals, which makes 
the faiili and the praciico of all reasonable 
men. • 

The ornament of a house is the friends 
who frequent it. '.riiore ir, no event greater 
ill life than the apT^oarance oftnew persons 
about our hearth, except it be the progress 
of the character which draws them. It has 
been finely i^ldcd by Ixiiidortohisdciinition 
of the ^i^reat man, “It is he who Ci*n call 
together the most select company when it . 
pleases him." A verse of the old dreek 
Menander remains, which runs in trans- 
lation • 

“ Not on tlic store of sprightly wine, 

Nor ]>lcnly of delicious meats, 

Thougli gciiCT-tnis Nature did design 
To court US with perpetual treats, — 

’Tis not on these wc for content depend, 

S(j much ;is on the shadow of a Friend." 

It^ s the happiness which, where it is truly 
known, ])oslponos all other satisfactions, 
and makes politic.s and commence and 
churches cheap, lor we figure to ourselves, 
— do wc not?— -that when men sh.all meet 
as they should, as .states meet,— each a 
benefactor, a shower of falling stars, so rich 
with dectls, with thoughts, with so much 
accomplish ti’ont, — it shall be the festival of 
nature, which all things symbolize ; and 
perhaps T.ovc is only iVui highest symbol of 
Friendship, .as all other things seem symbols 
of love. In tlse progress of each man’*< 
character, his relations to the best men, 
which at first seem only the? romances of 
youth, acquire a graver importance ; and 
ho will have learnetl the lesson of life who 
is skilful in the ethics of friendship. 

Beyond its prin^aru ends of the conjugal, 
parental, and amicabTe relations, the house- 
hold rdiould clieri-sh the beautiful arts and 
the sentiment of veneration, 

I. Whatever brings the dweller int<^ a 
finer life, what educates his eye, or 3ar, or ■ 
hand, wb.aiever purifie^and enlarges biin, 
may well find place there. And yet let nim ^ 
not thilik thaUr# property in beautiful objWra 
is necessary to his .apprehension of tneni» 
and seek ti> turn his house into a museum. 
Rather let the noble practice of the Greeks ■ 
find place in our sociefy, and let the cr^- . ■ 
tions of the plastic arts be collected with 
care in galltifies oy the jiietj^nd taste of the 
people, and yielded as ffeeiy as th« sunlight' 
to all. Meantime, be it remembered, wc 
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are artists ourselves, and competitors, each 
one, with Phidias and Raphael in the pro- 
duction of what is graceful or grand. 'Fho 
fouhtain of beauty is th^ heart, and every 
generous thought illustrates the walls of 
your chamber. Why should we owe our 
power of attracting our friends to pictures 
and vases, to canicos and architecture? 
Why should wo con\-crt ourselves into show- 
men and appendages to our hne houses and 
our works of art ? If by love and nobhmess 
we take up ir^to ourselvof. tlic beauty wc :id- 
mire, we shall spend it again on all around 
us. The man, tlie woman, needs not the 
embellishment of canvas and ivarltle, wliorc 
very'a-it is a subject for tlio .sculptor, and to 
whose eye the gutls and nymidi.s never 
ftppeif; ancient ; for they know by heart the 
whole instinct of inajesly. 

I do not undervalue the fine instruction 
which statues and pictures give. Uut 1 
think the public museum in each town will 
one day relieve the private liousc of this 
charge of owning and exhiijiting them. I 
go to Rome and sec on (he walla of the 
Vatican the Transfiguration, painted by 
Raphael, reckoned tlie first picture i1i the 
world ; or in tlie .Si.stiiic Chapel I sec the 
grand sybyJs and prophets, painted in fresco 
by Michel Angelo, — which have every day 
now for three Jiimdred years inflamed tlic 
imagination and e.xakcd the piety of what 
vast mnltitucles of men of all nations ! 1 
wish tO' bring home to my chilrlren and my 
friends copies of these admirable forms, 
which I can find in the sliops of the en- 
gravers ; but I do not wish the ve.xalion of 
owning them, I wish to find in nv.v own 
<iown a library and museum wliich is the pro- 
perty of the towm, where I can deposit this 
precious treasure, where I and iny cliildrcn 
can sec it from time to time, and where it 
has its proper place aniong luimJreds of such 
donations from otJier citizens who have 
brought thither wlipt^vcr' articles they have 
judged to ])e in tlicir nature railicr a public 
than a private property. 

A collection of this kind, the property of 
*l^ch town, would dignify the towm, mid wc 
should love and respect our neighbours 
niftre. Obviously it would be easy for every 
town to diseliarge J|lii.s truly municipal duty. 

one of us woi^ld gladly contribute his 
SfiRft'e ; and the more gjadlw t.‘he mcA‘e con- 
sideralile the institution had become. 

”, ■ 

a. Certainly not aloof from this homage 
to beauty, but in strict connection therewilli, 
the house will come to be e|tccriied a .Sanc- 
tuary. The language of a nj^er age has 
|;iven to common law the maxim that every 
man’s house is his castle : the progress of 
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truth will make every house a shrine. Will 
not man one day open his eyes and see how 
dear he i.s to the .soul of Nature, — how near 
it i.s to him? Will ho not see, through all 
he miscalls accident, that LaW prevails for 
ever and ever ; that his private being is a 
part of it ; that, its home is in his own un- 
.souiided hc.art ; that bis economy, his liihour,. 
his good and bad fortune, lii.s healib ond 
in.anncr.s, are all a crirjoiisand exact demon- 
.■^1 ration in miniature of the Genius of the 
Klcrnal Providence ? When he perceives the 
Law, he ccasc.s to despond. Whilst he secs 
it, every thoiiglit anrl act is raised, and 
becomes .an act of religion. Docs the con- 
secration of Sunday confess the desecration 
of the entire week ? Does the consecration 
of the church confess the pi ofanation of the 
hou.se? Let us read tlic incantation back- 
ward. Let the man .stand on his feet. I.-et 
religion cease to be occasional ; and the 
pulses of thought that go to the borders of 
the universe, let llicm proceed from the 
bosom of the Ilonscliold. 

These arc the consolnlions, — these arc the 
ends to wliich tlie hou.seliold is instituted 
and the rooflrcc .stands. If these are sought, 
and in any good degree attained, can the 
Slate, can commcice, can climate, can the 
labour of niiiny for one, yield anything 
better, or lialf as good ? Beside tliese aims, 
Society is weak and the Stale an inlru.sion. 
I think that tlic heroism whicli at Jhis day 
would make on us tlic imprcs.sion**of Epa- 
minondas and Phocion must be tfiat of a 
domestic conqueror He who shall bravely 
and gracefully subdue this Gorgon 6f Con- 
vention and Pasliion, and show men how to 
lead a cle.in, handsome, and heroic life 
amid the beggarly elements of our cities and 
villages ; wlioso shall teach me how to eat 
my meat and take iny repose, and deal with 
men, williout any shame following, will re- 
-storc the life of man to .splendour, and make 
his own name dear to all history. 


FARMING, 

Tiik glory of the farmer is that, in the divi- 
sion of labours, it is his part to create. All 
trade rests at last on his primitive activity. 
He stands close to nature ; fie obtains from 
the earth the bread and the meat. The 
food which was not, he causes to be. The 
first farmer was the first man, and all historic 
nobility rests on possession and use of land. 
Men do not like hard work, but every man 
has an exceptional respect for tillage, and a 
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ffteling that this is the original calling of his 
race, that he himself is only excused from it 
by some circumstance which made him dele- 
gate it for a time to other hands. If he 
have not some skill which recommends him 
to the farmer, some product for which the 
farmer will give him corn, he must himself 
return into his due place among the planters. 
And the profession has in all eyes its ancient 
charm, as standing nearest to God, the first 
cause. 

'Fhen the beauty of nature, the tranquil- 
lity and innocence of the countryman, his 
independence, and his pleasing arts, — the 
care of bees, of poultry, of sheep, of cows, the 
dairy, the care of hay, of fruits, of orchards 
and forests, and the reaction of these on the 
workman, in giving him a strength and plain 
dignity, like the face and manners of nature, 
all men acknowledge. All men keep the 
farm in reserve as an asylum where, in case 
of mischance, to hide their poverty, — or a 
solitude, if they do not succeed in society. 
And who knows how many glances of re- 
morse are turned this way from the bank- 
rupts of trade, from mortified pleaders in 
courts and senates, or from the victims of 
idleness and pleasure? Poisoned by town 
life and town vices, the sufferer resolve.s : 
“Well, my children, whom I have injured, 
shall go back to the 4nd, to be recruiled 
and cured by that which should have been | 
my nursery, and now shall be their liospital." i 

The Armer's office is precise and im - 1 
portant, but you must not try to paint bini 
in rose-colour ; you cannot rnakc pretty I 
compliments to fate and gravitation, whose ' 
minister he is. He re])rcsents the neces- 
sities. It is the beauty of the great economy 
of the world that makes his comeliness. He 
bends to the order of the seasojis, the 
weather, the soils and croiJS, as the sails of 
a ship bend to the wind. He represents 
continuous hard labour, year in, year out, 
and small gains. He is a slow person, timed 
to nature, and not to city watches. ,IIc 
takes the pace of seasons, plants, and 
chemistry. Nature never hurries ; atom ljy 
atom, little by little, site acliicves her work. 
The lesson one learns in fishing, yachting, 
hunting, or planting, is the manners of 
Nature ; patieftce with the delays of wind | 
and sun, delays of the seasons, bad weather, 
excess or lack of water,— patience with the 
slowness of our feet, with the jrarsimony of 
our strength, \»ith the largeness of sea and 
land we must traverse, etc. The farmer 
times himself to Nature, and accpaircs that 
livelong patience which belongs to lier. 
Slow, nanow man, his rule is, that the earth 
shall feed and clothe him ; and he must wait 
for his crop to grow. His entertainments, 


his liberties, and his spending must be on a; 
farmer's scale, and not on a nyjrchant's. It 
were as false for farmers to use a wholesale 
and massy expense, as for states to list a 
minute economy. But if thus pinched on 
one side, lie has comjicnsatory advantages. 
He is permanent, clings to his land as tlie 
rocks do. In the town where I live, farms 
remain the same families for seven and 
eight gen. 'rations ; and most of the first 
settlors (in 1635), should they reappear on the 
farms to-day, wonlj^ find thei% own blood 
and names still in possession. And the like 
fact holds in the surrounding towns. 

'I'liis hard fork will always be done by one 
kind of man ; not by scheming specu]jp,tors, 
nor by soldier.s, nor professors, nor readers 
of Tennyson ; but by men of endurawee, — 
deep-chcslcd, long-winded, tough, slow and 
sure, and timely, 'fhe farmer has a great 
health, and the appetite of health, and means 
to his end : he has broad lands for his home, 
wood to burn great fires, plenty of phin 
food ; his milk, at least, is iinvvatered ; and 
for sleep, lie has cheaper and better and 
more of it than citizens. 

ll^#lias grave tru.sls confided to him. In 
the great household of Nature, the farmer 
stands at the door of the bread-room, and 
weighs to each his loaf. It is for iiim to say 
whciher men shall marry or not. Early 
marriages and the number of births are indis- 
solubly connected with abundance of food ; 
or, as Burke said, “Man breed.s at tho 
mouth." Then he is the Board of Quaran- 
tine. The farmer is a hoarded capital of 
health, as the farm is the capital of wealth ; 
and it is front him that the health and power, 
moral and intellectual, of the cities came.^ 
The city is always recruited from the 
country. The men in cities who are the 
centres of energy, the driving-wheels of 
trade, politics, or practical art.s, and the 
women of beauty and g'cniiis aie the children 
or grandchildren c^' farmers, ami are spend- 
ing the energies whieff tiieir lathers' hardy, 
silent life accumulated in frosty fvirrows, in 
poverty, necessity, and darkness. 

He is the contimious benefactor. He who I 
digs a well, constructs a stone fountain, 
plants a grove of trees by the roadsid*, 
plants an orchard, builds a durable house, 
reclaims a swamp, or Sb much as pu« it 
Slone 7fiat byJhe waviftic, makes the 
so far lovely and^deflrable, makes a fortune ■ 
which he ^annot carry away with him, but 
which is useful to his country long afterwards. 
The man that works a# home helps society 
at large with somewhat more of certain^ 
than he who dcAitcs himself to charities. If 
it be true mat, not by vAcs of political 
parties, but by tire eternal laws of political 
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economy, slaves are diiven out of a slave | 
State fast as it is surrounded by free 
States, then tlfe true abolitionist is the farmer, 
wlw, heedless of laws f.nd constitutions, 
stands all day in the field, investing his 
labour in the land, and making a inoduct 
with which no forced labour can compete. 

We commonly say that the rich man can ' 
speak the truth, can afford honesty, can , 
afford independence of opinion and action ; i 
■—and that is the theory of nobility. But it | 
is the rich nj^^n inn true sense, that is to say, 
not the man of large iiuiome and largo ex- 
penditure, but solely the man whose outlay 
is less than his income and is st(j;idily kept so. 

Ilf English factories, the boy that watches 
the loom, to tie the thread when the wheel 
stop%.to indicate that a thread is broken, is 
called a minder. And in this great factory 
of our Copernicaii globe, shifting its slides ; , 
rotating its constellations, timc.s, and tides ; i 
bringing now the day of planting, then of 
watcri]]g, then of weeding, then of reaping, 
then of curing and storing, — the farmer is 
the minder. I lis machine is of colossal pro- 
portions, — tlio diameter of the water-wheel, 
the arms of the levers, the power the 
battery, arc out of all mcchanie measure ; — 
and it takes him long to understand its parts ' 
and its working. I his pump never ' ' sucks ” ; i 
these screws arc never loose ; tin's machine 
is never out of gear ; the vat and piston, 
wheels and tires, never wear out, but are 
self-repairing. ; 

Who are the farmer's servants ? Not the 
Irish, nor the coolies, but Geology and 
Chemistry, the quarry of the air, the water 
of the brook, the lightning of the cloyd, the 
Igpastingsof the worm, the plough of the frost. 
-Long before he was born, the .sun of ages 
decompo.sed the rocks, mellowed his land, 
soaked it with light and heat, covered it 

• with vegetable film, then with forests, and 
accumulated the sphagnum whose decays 
made the peat of his meadow. 

Science has showft the great circles in 
which nature works ; the manner in which 
marine plants balance the nnirinc animals, 

the land plants supply the oxygen which 
t^e animals consume, and the animals the 
^•bon which the plants absorb. These ac- 
tivities are incessant. Nature works on a 
. l^cAhod of a// for t^ich and each for alL The 
‘ ilMill&in that is made^on one «oint lft?ars on 
every arch and foundabon of the structure. 
There is a perfect solidarity. Jfou cannot 
detach an atom from its holdings, or strip 
off from it the eleclrVu’ty, gravitation, chemic 
affinity, or the relation to light and heat, 

• and leave the atom bare. No, jf. brings with 
Jt its universal fies.*' 

' like a cautious testator, ties up 


her estate, so as not to bestow it all on one 
generation, but has a forelooking tenderness 
and equal regard to the next and the next, 
and the fourth, and the fortieth age. 

There lie the inexhaustible magazines. 
The eternal rocks, as w'e call them, have held 
Ihcir oxygen or lime undiniinished, entire, 
as it was. No particle of oxygen can rust or 
wear, but has the same energy as on the first 
morning. Tlie good rocks, those patient 
w'aitcrs, say to him : " We have the sacred 
power as we received it. We have not failed 
of our trust, and now — when in onr immense 
day the hour is at last struck — take the gas 
WG have hoarded mingle it with water ; and 
let it be free to gi ow in plants and animals, 
and obey the thought of maji." 

The earth works for him ; the earth is a 
machine which yields almost gratuitous sei- 
vice to every applicnlion of intellect. Every 
plant is a manufacturer of soil. In the 
stojiiach of the plant development begins. 
The tree can draw on the whole air, the whole 
earth, on all the rolling main. The plant is 
all suction-pipe, — imbibing from the ground 
by its root, from tlie air by its leaves, with 
all its might. 

The air works for him. The atmosphere, 
a sharp solvent, drinks the essence and spirit 
of every solid on the globe,— a menstruum 
which melts the mountains into it. Air is 
matter subdued by heat. As the sea is the 
grand reccplaele of all rivers, so the air is 
the receptacle from which all things spring, 
and into which they all return. The invisible 
and creeping air lakes form and solid mass. 
Our senses are sceptics, and belike only 
the impression of the moment, and do not 
believe the chemical fact that these huge 
mountain-chains are made up of gases and 
rolling wind. But Nature is as subtle as she 
i.s strong. She turns her capital day by day; 
deals never with dead, but ever with quick 
subjects. All things arc flowing, even those 
that seem immovable; The adamant is 
alwiiys passing into smoke. The plants im- 
bibe tlie materials which they want from the 
air and the ground. They burn, that is, ex- 
hale and decompose their ov:n bodies into 
the air and earth again. The animal burns, 
or undergoes the like perpetual consumption* 
The earth burns, — the mouhtains burn and 
decompose, — slower, but incessantly. It is 
' almost inevitable to push the generalization 
up into higher parts of nature, rank over 
rank into sentient beings,*' Nation? burn 
witli internal fire of thought and affection, 
which wastes while it works. We shall find 
finer combustion and finer fuel. Intellect is 
a fire : rash and pitiless it melts this wonder- 
ful bone-house which is. called roan. Genius 
even, as it is the greatest good, is the 
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gresitest hum, v Whilst alf thus burns,— the i 
universefTn a blaze kindled from the torch of 
the sun,— it needs a perpetual tempering-, a 
phlegm, a sleep, atmospheres of azote, de- 
luges of water, to check the fury of the con- 
flagration ; a hoarding to check the spending; 
a centripetence equal to the centrif^ugence : 
and this is invariably supplied. 

The railroad dirt-cars are good excavators; 
but there is no porter like Gravitation, who 
will bring down any weights which man can- 
not carry, and if he wants aid, knows where 
to find his fellow-labourers. Water works 
in masses, and sets its irresistible shoulder 
to your mills or your ships, or transports 
vast bowlders of rock in its iceberg a thou- 
sand miles. But its far greater power de- 
pends on its talent of becoming little, and 
entering the smallest boles and pores. By 
this agency, carrying in solution clcinenis 
needful to every plant, tltc YCgelable world 
exists. 

But as I said, we must not paint the farmer 
in rose-colour. Whilst these grand energies 
have wrought for him, and made his task 
possible, he is habitually engageil in small 
economies, and is' taught the pow'cr that 
lurks in petty things. Great is the force of 
a few simple arrangements ; for instance, 
the powers of a fence. On the prairie you 
wander a hundred miles, and hardly find a 
stick or a stone. At rare intervals, a thin 
oak opening has been spared, and every such 
section l^is been long occupied. But the 
farmer manages to procure wood from far, 
puts up a rail fence, and at once the seeds 
sprout and the oaks rise. It was only 
browsing and fire which had kept them 
clown. Plant fruit-trees by the roadside, 
and their fruit will never be nllo\vcd to ripen. 
I>raw a pine fence about them, and for fifty 
years they mature for the owner tlicir deli- 
cate fruit. There is a great deal of cneh.'int- 
ment in a chestnut rail or picketed i>ine 
boards. 

Nature suggests every economical expe- 
dient somewhere on a great sc.alc. Set «ut 
a pine-tree, and it dies in the first year, or 
lives a poor spindle. But Nature drops a 
pine-cone in Mariposa, and it lives fifteen 
centuries, grows llirce or four hundred feet 
high, and thirty in diameter, — grows in a 
grove of giants, like a colonnade of Thebes. 
Ask the tree how it was done. It did not 
grow on a ridge, but in a basin, where it 
found deep soil, cold enough and dry enough 
for the pine ; defended itself from the sun 
by growing in groves, and from the wind by 
the walls of the mountain. The roots that 
shot deepest, and the stems of happiest ex- 
posure, drew the nourishment from the rest, 
tmtil the less tluifty perished and manured 


the soil for the stronger, and the mamraotb 
Sequoias rose to their enormous proportions. 
The traveller who saw them revnembered his 
orchard at home, where every year, in thTfe . 
destroying wind, Irts forlorn trees pined Kke 
suffering virtue. In September, when the 
pears hang heaviest, and arc taking from 
the sun their gay colours, comes usually a 
gusty day which shakes the whole garden, 
and thr*w-s down the heaviest fruit in bmised 
heaps. I'hc planter took the hint of the 
Sequoias, built a high wall, or — better — 
surrounded the orciiard with % nursery of 
birches and evergreens. Thus he had the 
mountain basin in miniature ; and his pears 
grew to the jjize of melons, and the vines 
lienealh them ran an eighth of a mile.* But 
this shelter creates a new climate. The wall 
that keeps olT the strong wind keeps off the 
cold wind. The high wall reflecting the 
heat back on the soil gives that acre a quad- 
ruple share of sunshim;, 

“ Enclosing in the ff.arden square 
A dead and standing pool of air,” 

.and makes a little Cuba within it, whilst all 
without is Labrador. 

I'hc chemist comes to his aid every year by 
following out some new hint drawn from j 
nature, and now affirms that this dreary .space 
oc<:u[)icd by the farmer i.s needless : lie will 
concentrate his kitelien-garden into a box of 
one or two rods square, will take the roots 
into his laboratory; the vines and stalks and 
stems may go sprawling about in the fields 
outside, lie will .attend to the roots in his 
tub, gorge them with food that is good for. 
them. The smaller his garden, the better 
he can feed it, and the larger the crop. As 
he nurs^^d his Thanksgiving turkeys on bread 
and milk, so he will p i.uperhis peaches andi 
grapes on the viands tliey like best. If they 
have an appetite for potash, or salt, or iron, 
or ground bones, or even now and then for 
a dead hog, he will indulge them. They 
keep the secret well, and never tell on your 
table whence lhcy*drgw tlieir sunset com- 
plexion or their delicate flavours. 

See what the farmer accomplishes by a 
I cartload of tiles : be alters the' climate by 
I letting off water which kept the land cold • 
through constant evaporation, and alIo\^ 
the warm rain to bring down into the roo« 
the temperature of tiie aiyuid of the surface- 
.soil ; and he dooiions lly soil, since tlie ai^ 
charge '%}f tliig ^lan^ing water allows fKfc’ 
roots of his plants to penetrate below the sur- 
face of the •ub.soil, and accelerates the ripen- 
ing of the crop. The mwn of Concord is 
one of the oldest townsHn this country, far 
on now in its thiijfl century. The selectmen 
have once iru every five 5fear| perambulated 
the boundaries, and yet, in this very year, 
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a large quantity of land has been discovered 
and added to the town without a murmur 
of comfjlaint from any quarter. By drainage 
w*e went down to a subsoil we did not know, 
and have found there is a C’oncord un{ler old 
Concord, which we are now getting the best 
crops from; a Middlesex under a Middlesex; 
and, in fine, that Alassachusetts has a b.asc- 
ment story more valuable, and that iiromiscs 
to pay a better rent, than all lh% super- 
structure. But these tiles have acquired by 
association a new interest. These tiles are 
political cccmoniists, confuters of Malthus 
and Ricardo ; they are so many Young 
Amci’ic.ans .announcing a better era, — mt^rc 
bread. They drain the land, jiuake it sweet 
and friable ; have made English Chat Moss j 
a garden, and will now do as much for the 
Disiiftil ISwamp. But beyond this beiielit, 
they are the text of better opinions and 
better auguries for mankind. 

There has been a nightmare bred in Eng- 
land of indigestion aiid spleen among land- 
lords and loonilords, namely, the <logina that 
men breed too fast for the powers of the 
soil ; that men multiply in a geometrical 
ratio, whilst corn only in an arithmetical ; 
and hence that, the more prosperous wi.; are, 
the fai?terwe approach these frightful limits; 
nay, the plight of every new generation is 
worse than of the foregoing, because llie 
first comers take up tlic best lands ; tlie 
ne.\t, the second best ; and each succeeding 
wave of population is. driven to poorer, so ; 
that the land is ever yielding less returns to j 
enlarging hosts of caters. licnry Carey of 
Philaclclphia replied : “ Not so, Mr. Mal- 
thus, but just the opposite of .so is the fact." 

, Tlie first planter, the savage, Yiihout 
I^elpers, without tools, looking chiefly to 
safety from liis enemy,— man or beast, — 
takes poor laud. The better lands are 
loaded with timber, which he cannot dear ; 
they need drainage, which he cannot at- 
tempt. He cannot plough, or fell trees, or 
drain the rich svvanip^ He is a poor cre.a- 
ture ; he scratches with a .sharp stick, lives 
in a cave or a hutch, has no road but the 
trail of the moose or bear ; he lives on their 
’flesh when he can kill one, on roots and 
fruits when he cannot. lie falls, and is 
IlRhe ; he coughs, he has a stitch in his side, 
he has a fever and nliills : when he is hungry, 
'cannot always ^kill and cat a bear ; — 
cW&nces of war,— som^timf^ the Ijimr cats 
him. 'Tis long before he digs or plants at 
all, and then only a patch. i.,aW"r he learns 
that his planting is better than hunting; 
that the earth workV faster tor him than he 
can work for himself, -^worics for him when 
he is asleep, when it rains, Vh^n heat over- 
dpoies him. I’hc 'sunstroke which knocks 


him down brings his corn up. Ashis fanjily 
thrive, and other planters come up around 
him, he begins to fell trees, and clear good 
land ; and when, by and by, there is more 
skill, and tools and roads, the new genem- 
lions arc strong enough to open the low- 
lands, where tlie wash of mountains ]ia.s 
accumulated the best soil, which yield a 
Imndred-fold the former crops. The last 
lands arc the best lands. It needs science 
and great numbers to cultivate the best 
j l.inds, and in the best manner. Thus tnie 
I political economy is not mean, but liberal, 
and on the pattern of the sun and .sky, 
Population increases in the ratio of morality: 
credit exists in the ratio of morality. 

Meantime we cannot enumerate the inci- 
dents and agents of the farm without revert- 
ing to their influence on the farmer. He 
carries out this cutmilativc preparation cf 
means to their last eflect. This crust of 
soil which ages have refined he refines again 
for the feeding of .a civil and instructed 
people. The great clonients with w'liich ho 
deals cannot leave him unaffected, or un- 
conscious of liis ministry ; but their influence 
somewlnat resembles tliat which the same 
Nature li.as oft the child, — of subduing and 
silencing him. We sec the fanner with 
plea.sure and respect, when we think what 
powers and utilities arc so meekly worn. 
Hi! knows every secret of labour : he changes 
the face of tlie landscape. Ikit him on anew 
planet, ami he would know where to begin ; 
yet there is no arrogance in his berjting, but 
a perfect gentleness. The fanner stands 
well on thc'^ world. Plain in manners as in 
dress, he would not shine in palaces ; he is 
absolutely unknown and inadmissible there- 
in ; living or dying, he never shall be heard 
of in them ; yet the drawing-room heroes 
put down beside liim would shrivel in his 
presence, — he solid and unexpressive, they 
expressed to gold-leaf. But he stands well 
on the world, — as Adam did, as an Indian 
docs, as Homer’s herbes, Agamemnon or 
Achilles, do. He is a person whom a poet 
of any clinic — Milton, Firclusi, or Cervantes 
— would appreciate as being really a piece 
of the old Nature, coraparab?e to sun and 
moon, rainbow and flood ; because he is, 
as all natural persons arc, representative of 
Nature as much as these. 

That uncorniptcd behaviour which we 
admire in animals and in young children 
belongs to him, to the hunter, the sailor, — 
the man who lives in the presence of Nature. 
Cities force growth, and make men talkative 
and entertaining, but they make them arti- 
ficial. What possesses interest for us is the 
of each, his constitutional excellence. 
This is for ever a surprise, engaging and 
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lovely ; we cannot be satiated with knowing 
it, and about it ; and it is this which the con- 
versation with Nature cherishes and guards. 


WORKS AND DAYS, 

Our ninctccntli century is the age of tools. 
They grow out of our structure, " Man is 
the meter of all things,” said Aristotle ; 

“ the hand is the instrument of instruments, 
and the mind is the form of forms.” The 
human body is the magazine of inventions, 
the patent-office, where are the models from 
wliich every hint was taken. All the tools 
and engines on earth are only extensions of 
its limbs and senses. One definition of man 
is “an intelligence served by organs.” 
Machines can only second, not siipijly, his 
unaided senses. The body is a meter. The 
eye appreciates finer differences than art can 
expose. The apprentice clings to his foot- 
rule, a practised nfechanie will measure by 
his thumb and his arm with equal precision; 
and a good surveyor will pace sixteen rods 
more accurately than another man can 
measure them by tai)e. The sympalliy of 
eye and liand Ijy whicli an Indian or a 
practised slinger hits his mark with a stone, 
or a'wood-chopper or a carpenter swings his 
axe to a flair-line on his log, are examples ; 
and there is no sense or organ wliich is not 
capable of exquisite performance. 

Men love to wonder, and that is the .seed 
of our science ; and .such is the mechanical 
determination of our age, and so recent are 
our best contrivances, tiiat use has not dulled 
our joy and pride in them ; and we ])ity our 
fathers for dying before steam and galvan- 
ism, sulphuric ether and ocean telegraphs, 
photograph and spectroscope arrived, as 
cheated out of half their human estate. 
These arts open great gate.s of a future, i^ro- 
mising to make the world plastic and to lift 
human life out of its beggary to a godlike 
ease and powor. I 

Our century, to be sure, had inherited a ! 
tolerable apparatus. We had the compass, | 
the prinling-preSs, watches, the spiral spring, 
the barometer, the telescope. Yet so many 
inventions have been added, that life seems 
almost made over new ; and as Leibnitz 
said of Newtoil, “ that if he reckoned all 
that had been done by mathematicians from 
the beginning of the world down to Newton, 
and what had been done by him, his would 
be the better half,” so one miglit say that 
the inventions of the last fifty years counter- ' 
pois^ those of the fifty centuries before them. 


For the vast production and manifold appli- 
cation of iron is new; and oui>commonhnd 
indispensable utensils of house and farm, 
are new ; the setfing-machine, the power- 
loom, the McCormick reaper, the movving- 
machincs, gas-light, lucifer matches, and 
the immense productions of the laboratory, 
are new in tins century, and one franc’s 
worth of coal does the work of a labourer 
for twenty days. 

Why need 1 .speak of steam, the enemy 
of space ancl time, wkh its cnoi ii#>us strength 
and delicate applicaliilily, which is made in 
hospitals to Iiring a bowl of gruel to a sick 
mail's bed, a:id can twi.st beams of iron like 
candy-braids, and vies with tlic forces Wliich 
upheaved and doubled over the geologic 
strata? Steam is an apt scliolar a^d a 
strong-shouldered fellow, but it has not yet 
done all its work. It already walks aljout 
tlic ficM like a man, and will do anything 
recjiiired of it. It irrigates crops, and drags 
away a mountain. It must sew our shirt.s, 
it must drive our gigs ; taiiglit by Mr. Bab- 
bage, it must calculate interest and loga- 
ritinns. I /3rct Chancellor Tlitirlow thought 
it inigiit be made to draw bills and answers 
in chancery. If tliat were .satire, it is yet 
coming to render many higher services of a 
inechauico-intelloetu.rl kind, and will leave 
the satire short of the fact. 

How excellent are the mechanical aids tve 
have applied to the luiniaii body, as in den- 
tistry, in vaccination, in the rhinoplastic 
treatment ; in tlie beautiful aid of ether, 
like a I’uut sleep ; and in the boldes.t pro- 
misor of all, — the transfusion of the blood, 
— whicji, in Pad it was claimed, enables 
a man to change his blood as often as his ■ 
linen ! 

What of this tlappcr caouteliouc and 
gutta-perelia, vvlheii niake.s w'ater-iiipes'and 
stomach-pumps, belting forniilt-whcels, and 
diving-bells, and ^ain-proof coals for all 
climates, which teach to defy the wet, 
and put every man on a fooling with the 
heaver and the crocodile? What of the 
grand tools with which \vc engincor, like 
kobolds and cnehanters,— tunnelling Alps, 
eaiialling the American Tsllimus, piercit]^ 
the Arabian desert? In Massachusetts, we 
fight the sea successfullj^ wdth beach-g|j^s| 
and broom, — and the blcwing sand-barrens 
with piifi planlfiiion^ 'rhe soil of 1 lollafftl, 
once the most populous in Europe, is below 
the level of Hhc sea. Egypt, wdierc no rain 
fell for three thousand yeans, now, it is said, 
thanksMehemet Ali'sirrfj^ations and planted 
forests for late-returning show’ers. The old 
Hebrew king^aid, “ He plains the wrath of 
man to praise him.” And there is no argu- 
ment of tlieisrn better than the grandeur of 
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fen^brought about by paltry meana. The 
chain of Western railroads from Chicago to 
the Pacific has planted cities and civilization 
in less time than it costs tb bring an orchard 
into bearing. 

"What shall i^e say of the ocean telegraph, 
<hat extension, of the eye and ear, whose 
sudden performance astonished mankind as 
if the intellect were taking the bni:.e earth 
itself into training, and shooting the first 
thrills of life and thought through the un- 
willing braif? V 

There docs not see many limit to these 
new informations of the same Spirit tliat 
made the elements at first, andinow, through 
man^ works them. Art and power will go 
on as they have done, — will make day out 
of n%ht, time out of space, and space out 
of time. 

Invention breeds invention. No sooner 
is the electric telegraph devised, than gutta- 
percha, the very material it requires, is 
found. The aeronaut is provided with gun- 
cotton, the very fuel he wants for his bal- 
loon. When commeree i.s vastly enlarged, 
California and Airstralia expose the gold it 
needs. When Europe is over-populated, 
America and Australia crave to be pirojiled ; 
and so, throughout, every chance is timed, 
ag if Nature, who made the lock, knew 
where to find the key. 

Another result of our arts is the now inter- 
course which is surprising us with new solu- 
tions of the embarrassing ]?oIitical problems. 
The intercourse is not new, hut the scale 
is new. Our selfislincss would have held 
slaves, or would have excluded from a 
quarter of the planet all that are npt bom 
« on the soil of that quarter. Our politics arc 
disgusting ; but what can they help or 
hinder when from lime to time the primal 
instincts are impres.scd on masses of man- 
kind, when the nations are in exodus and 
flux? Nature loves to gross her stocks, — 
and German, Chinese, Turk, Russ, and 
Kanaka were putting out to sea, and inter- 
marrying race with race ; and commerce 
took the hint, and ships were built capacious 
enough to caiTy the people of a county. 

This thousand-handed art has introduced 
It new element into the state. The science 
pf^power IS force^i to remember the power 
of science. Civilization mounts and climbs, 
M^Althus, when he shycd.^kit mouths 
went on multiplying geometrically, and the 
food only arithmetically, forgorto say that 
the human mind ws also a factor in politi- 
cal economy, ana that the augmenting 
wants of society would bq met by an aug- 
. menting powef _ of ;n ven tion . f * 

. ryes, we have a pretty artillery of tools 
aow in our social arrangements: we ride 


four times as fast as our ftithers did ; travel, 
grind, weave, forge, plant, till, and excavate 
better. .We have new shoes, gloves, glasses, 
and gimlets ; we have the calculus ; we have 
the newspaper, which docs its best to make 
every square acre of land and sea give an 
account of itself at your breakfast-table ; 
we have money, and paper money ; wc have 
language,— the finest tool of all, and nearest 
to the mind. Much will have more, Man 
flatters himself that his command over na- 
ture must increase. Things begin to obey 
liim. We are to have the balloon yet, and 
the next war will be fought in the air. We 
may yet find a rose-water th.it will wash the 
negro white, lie sees the skull of the J'^ng- 
li-sli race clianging from its Saxon type 
under the exigencies of American life. 

I'antalus, who in old times was seen 
vainly trying to quench his thirst with a 
flowing stream, which ebbed wlienevcr he 
approached it, lias been seen again lately, 
lie is in l^aris, in New York, in Boston. 
He is now in great spirits ; thinks he shall 
rcaclj it yet ; thinks lie shall bottle the wave. 
It is, however, getting* a little doubtful. 
I'hings have an ugly look still. No matter 
how many centuries of culture have preceded, 
the new man always finds himself standing 
on the brink of chaos, always in a crisis. 
Can anybody remember when the times 
were not hard, .and money not scarce ? Can 
anybody remember when sensible nien, and 
the right sort of men, and the rigtit sort of 
women, were plentifnl? Tantalus begins to 
think steam a delusion, and galvanism no 
bettor than it should be. 

Many facts concur to show that we must 
look deeper for our salvation than to steam, 
photographs, balloons, or astronomy. These 
tools liave some questionable properties. 
They .are reagents. Machinery is aggres- 
sive. The weaver becomes a web, the 
machinist a machine. . If you do not use the 
tools, they use you. All tools are in one 
sense edge-tools, and dangerous. A man 
builds a fine house ; and now he has a 
master, and a task for life : he is to furnish, 
watch, show it, and keep if' in repair, the 
rest of his days. A man has a reputation, 
and is no longer free, but must respect th-at. 
A man makes a picture or a book, and, if 
it succeeds, 'tis often the worse for him. I 
saw a brave man the other day, hitherto as 
free as the hawk or the fox of the wilderness, 
constructing his cabinet of dfawers for shells, 
eggs, minerals, and mounted birds. It W'as 
easy to see that he was amusing himself 
with making pretty links for his own limbs. 

Then the political economist thinks '* tis 
doubtful if all the mechanical inventions 

that ever existed have lightened the day’s toil 
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of o^e bumjui being.'* The machine un- 
makes the man. Now that the machine is 
so perfect, the engineer is nobody. Every 
new step in improving the engine restricts 
one more act of the engineer, — ^uiiteaches 
him. Once it took Archimedes ; now it only 
needs a fireman, and a boy to know the 
coppers, to pull up the handles or mind the 
waUn-tank. But when the engine breaks, 
they can do nothing. 

What sickening details in the daily jour- 
nals ! I believe they have ceased to publish 
the “Newgate Calendar" aiid the “Pirate’s 
Own I3ook'' since the family newspapers, 
namely, the New York 'rribune and the 
London Times, have quite superseded them 
ia the freshness, as well as the horror, of 
their records of crime. Politics were never 
more corrupt and brutal ; and I'rade, that 
pride and darling of our ocean, that edu- 
cator of nations, that benefactor in sptU: of 
itself, ends in shameful defaulting, bubble, 
and bankruptcy, all over the world. 

Of course, we resort to the enumemtion 
of his arts and inventions as a measure of 
the worth of man. But if, with all his arts, 
he is a felon, we cannot assume the mechan- 
ical skill or chemical resources as the measure 
of worth. I.,et us try another gauge. 

What have these arts done for the clm- 
racter, for the worth of mankind? Arc men 
better? 'Tis sometimes qtjesiioncd whether 
morals have not declined as the arts have 
ascended. Here arc great arts and little 
men. Hd^e is greatness begotten of paltri- 
ness. We cannot trace the triumphs of 
civilization to such benefactors as we wish. 
The greatest melioralor of the world is 
selfish, huckstering Trade. Every victory 
over matter ought to recommend to man 
the w'orth of his nature. But now one won- 
ders who did all this good. Look up the 
inventors. Each has his own knack ; his 
genius is in veins and spots. But tlic great, 
equal, symmetrical brain, fed from a gri;at 
heart, you shall not find. Every one h.as 
more to liide than he has to .show, or b 
lamed by his excellence, ’Tis too ]>lain 
that with the material power the moral pro- 
gress has not kept pace. It ap])car.s that 
we have not made a judicious inveslmciit. 
Works and days were offered us, and wc 
took works. • 

The new study of the Sanskrit has shown 
us the origin of the old names of God, — 
Dyaus, Deus, Zeus, Zeu pater, Jupiter, — 
names of the sunpstill recognizable through 
the modifications of our vernacular words, 
importing that the Day is the Divine Power 
Manifestation, and indicating that those 
ancient men, in their attempts to express the 
Supreme Power of the universe, called him 


the Day, and that this name was accepted 
by all the tribes. 

Hesiod wrote a poem whith he called 
“ Works and Days," in which he marl^ed 
the changes of thS Greek year, instructing 
the husbandman at the rising of what con- 
stellation he might safely sow, when to reap, 
when to gather wood, when the sailor might 
launch his boat in security from storms, and 
what adlnotiiiions of the planets he must 
heed. It is full of economies for Grecian 
life, noting the proper age for marriage, the 
rules of household tlffifl, and of*liospitality, 
'Phn poem full of pii.ly us well as prudence, 
and is adapted to all meridians, i)y adding 
the elides of %orks and of days. But he 
has not pushed his study of days into^uch 
inquiry and analysis as they invite. ^ 

A farmer said “he should like to have .all 
the land that joined his own." Bonaparte, 
who had the same appetite, endeavoured to 
make the Mediterranean a French lake. 
Czjir Alexander was more expansive, and 
wished to call the Pacific My ocean; and the 
Americans w'cro obliged to resist his attempts 
to make it a close sea. But if he had the 
earth for his pasture, and the sea for liis 
pond, ne vvould be a pauper still. He only 
is rich who owns the day. There is no king, 
ricli man, fairy, or demon who possesses 
such power as llmt. 'Phe da)'s are ever 
divine as to the fir.st Aryans. They are of 
the least pretension, and of the greatest 
capacity, of anything lliat exists. They 
come and go like nndlled and veiled figures, 
sent from a distant fi ioiully party ; but they 
s;iy nothing; and if we do not use the gifts 
tlicy bring, they carry tlicm ns silently away. 

How ♦i^ie day fits ils(df to the mind, winds 
itself round it like a fine driupcry, clothing 
all its fancies 1 Any holiday communicates 
to us its colour. We wear its cockade and 
favours in our hunuiur. Remember what 
boys think in the morning of “Election day," 
of the Eoiirlh of Ju^, of Thanksgiving or 
Christmas. Tlie very sinrs in their courses 
wink to them of luits and calms, bonbons, 
presents, and liro-works. Cannot niauory 
still descry the old sehool-bouse anil its 
porch, somewhat liacked by jack-knives, 
wlicre you .spun tops and snapped marbles ; 
and do you not recall ih^at hfe was then 
calciulared by morncMits, #trew itself int^ 
nervous knots or glitterii^ hours, even m 
now, and ilot spr^iKi its^f abroad an equable 
felicity? In college terms, and in years that 
followed, the )t)ung graduate, when the Com- 
mencement anniversary rc^prned, though he 
were in a swamp, would see a fe.slive light, 
and find the air faii^ly echoing with plausive 
academic thunders. In so^tucie and in the 
country, what dignity distinguishes theholv 
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time I The old Sabbath, or Seventh Day, 
white with the religions of unknown thou- 
sands of years, wlien this hallowed hour 
da, WHS out of the deep, — a clean page, which 
the wise may inscribe wit^ truth, whilst the 
savage scrawls it with fetishes, — the cathedral 
music of history breathes through it a psalm 
to our solitude. 

So, in the common experience of the 
scholar, the weathers lit his inccods. A 
tliOLisand tunes the variable wind plays, a 
thousand spectacles it brings, and each is 
the frame ot dwelling of a nenv spirit. I used 
formerly to choose my lime with some nicely 
for each favourite liook. One author is good 
for winter, and one for the d«g-days. The 
scheSar must look long for the right hour for 
Plato's Timreus. At last the elect morning 
arrives, the early dawn, — a few lights con- 
epicuous in the licavon, as of a world just 
created and still bcconung, — and in its wide 
leisures we dare open that book. 

There are days when the great arc near 
U3, when there is no frown on their brow, .no 
condescensinn even ; when they take us l:)y 
the hand, and wo share their thought. 
There are days which are the carnival of the 
year. The angels assume ih-sli, i^iul rc- 
pealcxlly become visiljle. Tlte imagination 
of the gods is excited, and rushes on every 
side into forms. Yesterday not a bird 
peeped ; tlic world was barren, (xiaked, and 
pining; to-day 'lis inconceivably populous; 
creation swarms and meliorates. 

The tlays are made on a loom whereof 
the warp and woof are past and future time. 
They are inajesLically dresstai, as if every 
god brought a thread to the skyey web. 'Tis 
pitiful the things by which we arp rich or 
poor, — a matter of coins, coats, and carpels, 
a little more or less stone, or wood, or paint, 
the fashion of a cloak or hat ; like the luck 
of naked Indians, of whom one is proud in 
the possession of a glass bead or a red 
feather, and the rest miserable in the want 
of it. But the treasures which Nature spent 
itself to amass, — the secular, refined, com- 
posite anatomy of man, — which all strata 
go to form, which the prior races, from 
infusory and saurian, existed to ripen ; the 
(.surrounding pl.aslic natures ; the earth with 
its foods ; the intellectual, temperanienting 
^ir ; the sea wit}' its invitations ; the heaven 
deep w ith world:^; and the answering brain ' 
p'nd nervous slructui;e fepij;iing lo«:hcse ; the 
■ eye that looketh into the deeps, which again 
look back to the eye, — aby»3 to abyss ; — 
these, not like a ^glass bead, or the coins or 
carpets, are given immeasurably to all. 

( This miracle is hurlecj into cveiy beggar's 
hands, Tlv* b\ue sky is a» covering for a 
market, and for the cherubim and seraphim, 


The sky is the varnish or glory with which 
the Artist has washed the whole work,— the 
verge or confines of matter and spirit. 
Nature could no further go. Could our 
happiest dream come to pass in solid fact,— 
could a power open our eyes to behold 
“ millions of spiritual creatures walk the 
earth,” — I believe I should find that mid- 
plain on wliich they moved floored beneath 
and arched above with the same web of l.ilue 
depth which weaves itself over me now, as 
I trudge tlic streets on my affairs, 

"I'is singular that our rich English lan- 
guage .should have no word to denote the 
face of the world. Kindu wa.s the old Eng 
lish term, which, however, filled only hnli’ 
the range of our fine Latin word, with ii.i 
delicate future tense ,— almtt io W. 
born, or what German philosojdiy denotes 
vcii i\ bccomhig. But noil liiig expresses that 
pow{!r which seems to work for beauty alone. 
'I'lic Greek /raowr did ; and, therefore, with 
great propriety, Humboldt entitles his l)ook, 
which recounts the last results of science, 
Cosmos, 

Such are the days, — the earth is the ciij), 
tlic sky is the cover, of the immense bounty 
of n.vlurc which is olfered us for our daily 
aliment ; but what a force of illusion begins 
■life with us, and attends us to the end! 
Wc are coaxed, flatlcrccl, and duped, from 
morn to eve, from birth to death ; ami 
where is the old eye that ever saw througli 
the deception? The Hindoos reprcscnl 
Afaia, the illusory energy of Visknu, as one 
of his principal attributes. As if, in this 
gale of warring elements, which life is, it 
was necessary to bind souls to liuinan life 
as mariners in a tempest lash themselves lu 
tlie mast and bulwarks of a ship, and Natui'c 
employed certain illusions as Iter tics ami 
strap.s, — a rattle, a doll, an apple, for a child ; 
skates, a river, a boat, a horse, a gun, for the 
grow ing boy ; — and I will not begin to name 
those of the youth and adult, lor they arc 
numberless. Seldom and slowly the mask 
falls, and the pupil is permitted to see that 
all is one stuff, cooked and painted under 
many counterfeit appearances. Hume's 
doctrine was that the circumstances vary, 
the amount of happiness does not ; that the 
beggar cracking fleas in the sunshine under 
a hedge, and the duke* rolling by in his 
chariot, the girl equipped for her first ball, 
and the orator returning triumphant from 
the debate, had different means, but the 
same quantity of pleasant excitement. 

This element of illusion lends all its forw 
to hide the values of present time. Who is 
he that does not always find himself doing 
something less than his best task ? ‘ ' Wliat 
are you doing?".., “Oj nothing; I have 
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been doing thus or shall do so or so. but 

now I am only ” Ah ! poor dupe, will 

you never slip out of the web of the master 
juggler, — never learn that, as soon as the 
irrecoverable years have woven their blue 
glory between to*day and us, these passing 
hours' shall glitter and draw us, as the 
wildest romance and the homes of beauty 
and poetry ? I low difficult to deal erect with 
them 1 The events lliey bring, their trade, 
enlertaiiTinents, and gossip, tlieir urgent 
work, all throw dust in the eyes and distract 
attention. He is a strong man wlio can 
look them' in the eye, see tlirough this juggle, 
feel their identity, and keep his own ; who 
can know surely that one will be like another 
to the end of the world, nor i)ermit love, or 
death, or politics, or money, war, or plea- 
sure, to draw him from his task. 

I’he world is always e<tiuil to itself, and 
every man in moments of deeper thouglit is 
apprised that he is reijcaling the exiH-ricnces 
of the people in the streets of Tiiebcs or 
Byzantium. An everlasting Now reigns in 
nature, which hangs the same roses on our 
bushes which charmed the Roman and the 
Chaldmaii in their hanging gardens. *' To 
what end, then," he asks, " should I study 
langtiages, and traverse countries, to learn 
so simple truths ? " 

History of ancient art, excavated cities, 
recoveiy of books and inscriiHions, — yes, the 
works were beautiful, and ilie history worth 
knowing ; and academies convene to settle 
the claimifof the old schools. What journeys 
and measurements, — Niebuhr and Muller 
and Layard, — to identify the plain of Troy 
and Nimroud town ! And your homage to 
Dante costs you so much sailing ; and to as- 
certain the discoverers of America needs as 
much voyaging as the discovery cost. Poor 
child ! that flexile clay of vvhicli these old 
brothers moulded their admirable symbols 
was not Persian, nor Memphian, nor 'I'cu- 
tonic, nor local at all, but was common lime 
and silex and water, and sunlight, the heat 
of the blood, and the heaving of the lung» ; 
it was that clay which thou heidest but now 
in thy foolish hands, and ihrewest away to 
go and seek in vain in sepulchres, mummy- 
pits, and old book-shops of Asia Minor, 
Eg^pt. and England. It was the deep to- 
day which all mch scorn ; tlie rich poverty, 
which men hale ; the populous, all-loving 
solitude, which men quit for the tattle of 
towns. Ht lurks, he hides, — he who is suc- 
cess, reality, joy^ and power. One of the 
illusions is that the present hour is not the 
critical, decisive hour. Write it on your 
teart that every day is the best day in the 
year. No ruan has learned anything rightly, 
until he know that every day is Doomsday. 


'Tis the old secret of the gods that they 
come in low disguises. 'Tis the vulgar 
great who come dizened vfith gold and 
jewels. Real kings hide away their crq,wns 
in their wardrobes, and affect a plain and 
poor exterior. In the Norse legend of our 
: anco.stors, Odin dwells in a fisher's hut, and 
j patches a boat. In the Hindoo legends, 

I Hari dwells a peasant .among peasants. In 
I the Gr*ck legend, Ai>ollo lodges with the 
j shepherds of Admetiis ; and Jove liked to 
I ruslieaic among the poor Ethiopians. So, 

I in oiir history, Jesu* is born in^a barn, and 
j his twelve peers arc fishermen. 'Tis the 
I very ]>i-iiiciplo of science that Nature shows 
j herself best k\ leasts : 'Iwas the maxim of 
I Aristotle and I.ucreiiiis ; ami, in nibdern 
times, of Swedenborg and of Hahnemann. 
The order of changes in the egg delerriiines 
the age of fossil strata. So it was the rule 
of our poets, in the legends of fairy lore, 
that the liiirics largest in power were the 
least in size. In tlie Christian graces, 
humility stands highest of all, in the form 
of the Madonna ; and in life, tliis is the 
secret of the wi.se. Wc owe to genius always 
the Siune debt, of lifiing the eurfitin from 
the coTnmon, ami showing us that divinities 
arc sitting di.'^guiscd in tlie seeming gang of 
gypsies and pedlers. In daily life, what 
distinguislK'S the master is the using those 
materials he has, instead of looking about 
J for what are more renowned, or what others 
jhavu used well. "A general," said Bona- 
; parte, " always has troops enough, if he only 
knows how to employ those he has, and 
bivouacs with them." Do not refuse the em- 
ployment which the hour brings you, for one 
more ajubilious. The highest heaven of 
wisdom is alike near from every point, and 
thou must find it, if at all, by methods native 
to thyself alone. 

I'Jiat work is ever the more pleasant to the 
imagination which is not now required. 
How wistfully, wliejj we have promised to 
attend the working cofc^miUee, we look at 
the distant hills and their seductions ! 

'J'he use of liislory is to give value to the 
present hour and its duty. That is good 
which commends to me my country, my 
climate, my means and materials, my asso-^ 
dates. I knew a man in a certain religious 
exaltation, Who •' thoughl^t an honour ^ a 
wash his own lace. ” lie seemed to njg 
more sanJlhan jyho hold themselves 
cheap. 

Zoologists fnay deny that horse-hairs in 
the water change to worni^ ; but I find that 
whatever is old corrii]ns, and the past turns 
to snakes. The nivcrcnce for the deeds of 
our ancestors a treaclwiioe# sentiment. 
Their merit was not to reverence the old, but 
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-to honour the preseat moment; and 
falsely, make them excuses of the very habit 
which they hated and defied. 

4».iiother illusion is, that there is not time 
enough for our work. Yfet we might reflect 
that though many creatures eat from one 
dish, each, according to its constitution, 
assimilates from the elements what belongs 
to it, whether time, or space, or light, or 
water, or food. A snake converts \thatever 
prey the meadow yields him into snake ; a 
fox, into fox ; and Peter and John are 
working up hll existeneerinto Peter and J ohn. 
A poor Indian chief of the Six Nations of 
New York made a wiser reply than any 
philosopher, to some one complaining that 
he hddnot enough time. " Well," said Red 
Jackpt, “ 1 snpi^ose you have all there is," 

A third illusion haunts us, that a long 
duration, as a year, a decade, a century, is 
valuable. But an old French sentence says, 
‘^God works in moments," — ffcu 
dheure Dicn labeure” We ask for long life, 
but ’lis deep life, or grand moments, llvat 
signify. I.,et the measure of time be .spiritual, 
not mechanical. Life is unnecessarily long. 
Moments of insight, of fine pcrsoind rela- 
tion, a smile, a glance, — what ample bor- 
rowers of eternity they are ! Life culminates 
and concentrates; and Homer said, "The 
gods ever give to mortals llieir apportioned 
share of reason only oh one day.” 

^ I am Of the opinion of the poet Words- 
worth, '* that there is no real happine.ss in 
this life, but in intellect and virtue." I am 
of the opinion of Pliny, "that, whilst we 
are musing on these things, we are adding 
to the length of our lives." 1 am of the i 
opinion of Glauco, who said, “ Thcineasure ! 
of life, O Socrates, is, with the wise, the 
speaking and hearing .such discourses .as 
yours." 

He only can enrich me who can recom- 
mend to me the space bclvvccn .sun and .sun. 
’Tis the measure of ama/i, — hisapprelunisioii 
of a day. For wef'do not listen with the 
best regard to the verses of a man who is 
only a poet, nor to his proVdems, if he is only 
an algebraist ; but if a man is at once .ac- 
quaiuted with the geometric foundations of 
jf^ings and with liicir festal splendour, his 
poetry is exact and liis arithmetic musical. 
And him I reckof. the most learned scholar, 
whocan unearth for me the buried dynas- 
bfes of Sesostris andi Pto^Jhiy, tl^e Sothiac 
era, the Olympiads and consulships, but who 
can unfold the theory of this pjfi'ticular Wed- 
nesday, Can he ^incover the ligaments con- 
cealed from all but piety, which attach the 
dull men and things wt know to the First 
excuse? 'IheC a passing fifteef.' minutes, men 
.fr>ink, are time, not eternity: are low and sub- 
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altem, are but hopeor memory, that is, the 
way to or the way/zvwt welfare, but not wel- 
fare. Can he show their tie? That interpreter 
shall guide us from a menial and eleemosy- 
nary existence into riches and stability. He 
dignifies the place where he is. This men- 
diciint America, this curious, peering, itine- 
nmt, imitative America, studious of Greece 
and Rome, of F.ngland and Germany, will 
take off its dusty shoes, will take off its 
glazed travellef’s-cap, and sit at home with 
repose and deep joy on his face. The world 
has no such laiulscape, the jcons of history 
no such hour, the future no equal second 
opportunity. Now let poets sing 1 now let 
arts unfold ! 

One more view remains. But life is good 
only when it is magical and musical, a per- 
fect timing and consent, and when we do 
not anatomize it. You must trc.at the days 
respectfully, you must be a day yourself, 
and not interrogate it like a college professor. 
The world is enigmatical,— every tiling said, 
and everything known or clone, — and must 
not be taken literally, but genially. We 
niiust be at the top of our condition to under- 
stand anything rightly. You must hear the 
bird’s song without attempting to render it 
into nouns and verbs. Cannot \vc be a 
rmlo abstemious and obedient ? Cannot wc 
lot llie morning be ? 

I'lvorytliing in the universe goes by in- 
direction. There arc no straight lines. I 
remember well the foreign scholar who made 
a week of my youth happy bv*'his visit. 
" The .savages in the islands,*^’ he said, 
" delight to play with the surf, coming in 
on the top of the rollers, then swimming out 
again, and rcTx;at the delicious manoeuvre 
for hours. Well, human life is made up of 
such transits. I'licrc can be no greatness 
without abandonment. But here your very 
astronomy is an espionage. I dare not go 
out of doors and sec the moon and stars, 
but they seem to nigasure my tasks, to ask 
how many lines or pages are fini.shed since 
I •saw them last. Not so, as I told you, 
was it in iWleislc. The days at Belleislc 
were all different, and only joined by a 
perfect love of the same object. Just to fill 
the hour, — that is happiness. Fill my hour, 
ye gods, .so that I shall not say, whilst I 
have done this, ‘ Behold,' also, an hour of 
my life is gone,’— but rather, ‘ I have lived 
an hour.* " 

We do not want factitious men, who can 
do any literary or professional feat, as, to 
write poems, or advocate a cause, or carry 
a measure, for money ; or turn their ability 
indifferently in any particular direction by 
the strong effort of will. No, what has been 
best done in the world, — the works or 
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ffenius, — cost nothing. There is no painful 
effort, blit it is the spontaneous flowing of 
the thought. Shakspeare made his Hamlet 
as a bird weaves its nest. Poems have been 
written between sleeping and waking, irre- 
sponsibly. Fancy defines herself : 

“ Forins that men spy 
With the half-shut eye ^ 

In the beams of the setting sun, am I.” 

The masters painted for joy, and knew 
not that virtue had gone out of them. They 
could not paint the like in cold blood. The 
masters of Englisli lyric wrote their songs so. 

It was a fine eflloresoence of fine powers ; 
as was said of the letters of the French- 
woman, — ” the charming accident of Ihcir 
more charming existence.'’ Then the poet 
is never the poorer for Ins song. A song 
is no song unless the circumstance is free 
and fine. If the singer sing from a sense 
of duty or from seeing no way of escape, 

1 had rather have none, 'riiose only can 
sleep who do not care to sleep ; and those 
only write or speak best who do not too 
much respect the writing or the speaking. 

The same rule holds in science. The 
savant is often an amateur. 1 1 is perform- 
ance is a memoir to the Acaticmy on 
fish-worms, tadpoles, or spiders’ legs ; he 
observes as other academicians observe ; lie 
is on stilts at a microscope, and— his 
memoir finished and read and printed— ho 
retreats into his routinary exi.stence, which 
is quite feparate from his scientific. But 
in Newton, science was as easy as breathing ; 
he used the same wit to weigh the moon 
that he used to buckle his shoes ; and all 
his life was simple, wise, and majestic. So 
was it in Archimedes,— always selfsame, 
like the sky. In Linnmus, in Franklin, the 
like sweetness and equality, — no stilts, no 
tiptoe ; — and their results are wholesome 
and memorable to all men. 

In stripping time of its illusions, in seeking 
to find what is the heart of the day, we 
come to the quality of the moment, and drop 
the duration altogether. It is the depth at 
which we live, and not at all the surface i 
extension, that imports. We pierce to the ' 
eternity, of which time is the flitting surface ; 
and, really,, the least acceleration of thought, 
and the least inftrease of power of thought, 
make life to seem and to be of vast dura- 
tion. We call it time ; but when tliat 
acceleration and that deepening take effect, 
it acquires anotlier and a higher name. 

There are people who do not need much 
experimenting ; who, after years of activity, 
say, we knew all this before ; who love at 
first sight and hate at first sight ; discern 
the affinities and repulsions ; who do not 
eax^ so much for conditions as others, for 
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they are always in one condition, and enjoy 
fhemsclves ; who dictate to Others, and ar® 
not dictated to ; who in their consciouiness 
of deserving suficess cnnstantly slight the 
ordinary means of aiiaining it ; who have 
self-exi-stence and self-help ; who are suffered 
to be themselves in society ; who are great 
in the present ; who have no talents, or care 
not to*h.avo them, — being that which was 
before talent, and shall be after it, and of 
which talent seems only a tool ; — this iS 
character, llic hightst name al'which philo- 
sophy has arrived. 

'Tis not important how the hero does this 
or this, but«\vUat be is. What he is will 
.apiiear in every ge.sture and syllabfe. In 
tliis way the moment and the chyacter 
are one. 

'Tis a fine fal)lc for the advantage of cha- 
racter over talent, the Greek legend of the 
.strife of Jove and Phoelnis. riiccbus chal- 
lenged tliegod.s, and said, "Who will out- 
shoot the far-darling Apollo?’’ Zeus said, 

' ‘ 1 will." Afars shook the lots iti his helmet, 
and that of Apollo leaped out first, Apollo 
.slret(]licd his bow and shot his arrow into 
tlic Atreinc west. Then Zeus arose, and 
with one stride cleared the whole distance, 
and said, “ Where shall I shoot? there is 
no space left.” So the bowman’s prize was 
atljudged to him who drew no bow. 

And this is the progress of every earnest 
mind ; from the works of man and the 
activity of the liand.s to a delight in the 
faculties which rule them ; from a respect 
to the works to a wise wonder at this 
mystic dement of time in which he is 
conditk^ned ; from local skills and the^ 
economy which reckons the amount oi 
production />er hour to the finer economy 
which respects the quality of what is done, 
and the right we have to the work, or the 
fidelity with whicli it flows from ourselves ; 
then to the deptj^ of thouglit it betrays, 
looking to its universaiity, or, that its roots 
are in eternity, not in time. I'hen it flows 
from character, that sublime health which 
values one moment as another, and makes 
us great in all conditions, and is the only- 
definition we have of freedom and power, ^ 
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It !s easy to accuse books, and bad ones 
arc easily found*; and the best are but 
records, and %ot the things •ccorded ; and 
certainly there is dilettanteism enough, and 
books that are merely neutral and do nothing 
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for us.' la Plato's "Gorgias," Socrates 
says ; *' The sHipmaster walks in a modest 
garb. near the sea, after bringing bis pas- 
sei^ers from i^^gina or fAim Pontus, not 
thinking he has done anything extraordinary, 
and certainly knowing that his passengers 
are the same, and in no respect better than 
when be took them on hoard." So i.s it 
with books, for the most part : thejf work 
no redemption in us. 'The bookseller nnght 
certainly know that his customers are in no 
respect bettef for the furchase and con' 
suinplion of his wares, dbe volume is dear 
at a dollar, and, after reading to weariiu^ss 
the lettered backs, we leave thc»-ihop with a 
sigh, ahd learn, as I did, witimut surprise, 
of a ^irly bank director, that in bank par- 
lours they estimate all stocks of this kind as 
rubbish. 

But it is not less true that there are books 
which are of that importance in a man's 
private experience, as to verify for liirn the 
fables of CorneJius Agrippa, of Michael 
Scott, or of the old Orplicus of Tlirace, — 
books which take rank in our life with pa- 
rents and lovers and passionate experiences, 
so medicinal, so stringent, so rcvoluticTnary, 
so authoritative,— books v,hich arc the work 
and the proof of faculties so compi-ehcnsivc, 
so nearly equal to tlie world which they 
paint, that, tliough one shuts them with 
meaner ones, he feels his exclusion from 
them to accu.se his way of li\ ing. 

Consider what you have in ilie smallest 
chosen library. A company of the wisest 
and wittiest men tliat could be picked out of 
all civil countries, in a thousand years, have 
set in best order the results of tlieir learning 
, and wisdom. The men tiiemsclves were 
hid and inaccessible, solitary, impatient of 
interruption, fenced by etiquette; but the 
thought which they did not uncover to their 
bosom friend is here written out in trans- 
parent words to us, the strangers of another 
age. r. 

Wc owe to books those general bcnoHls 
which come from liigh intellectual action. 
Thus, 1 think, we eften owe to them the 
perception of immortality. They impart 
sympathetic activity to the moral power. 
Go with mean people, and you think life is 
piqain. Then rciut! Plutarch, and the world 
isj^ proud i^lace, ])(jopled with men of posi- 
tive quality, with li|’roe%, (^xnd fcemigods 
standing around us, who will not let us sleep. 
Then, they address the imagination : only 
poetry inspires pqptry. They become the 
organic culture of the time. College edu- 
cation is the reading of egrtain books which 
the common ams^ of all schofers agrees will 
represent the science already accumulated. 
|f you know that,— for instance, in geo- 
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metry, if you have read Euclid and Laplace, 
— ^your opinion has some value ; if you do 
not know these, you are not entitled to give 
any opinion on tlic subject. Whenever any 
sceptic or bigot claims to be heard on the 
questions of intellect and nvorals, we ask if 
he is familiar with the books of Plato, where 
all his pert objections have once for all been 
disposed of. If not, he has no right to our 
lime. Let him go and tiiid himself answered 
there. 

Meantime the colleges, whilst they provide 
us with libraries, furnish no professor of 
books ; and, I think, no chair is so much 
wanted. Iti a library wc are .surrounded by 
many hundreds of dear friends, but they are 
imjwisoned by an enchanter in these paper 
and lealhcrii 1jo.:c.s ; and, thcjugh they knenv 
ns, and have been waiting two. ten, or 
tw'cnty centuries for us, — some of them, — 
and are eager to give us a sign, and unbosom 
themselvos, it is the law of their limbo that 
they must not .speak until spoken to ; and 
•as the enchanter has dressed them, like bat- 
talions of infantry, in coat and jacket of one 
cut, by the thousand and ten thousand, your 
''bailee of hitting on the right one is to be 
computed by the arithmetical rule of Per- 
nlutation and Combination, — not a choice 
out of three caskets, but nut of lialf a million 
caskets all alike. But it happens in our 
e.xpcrience, that in tliis lottery there are at 
least fifty or a hundred blanks to a prize. • It 
seems, then, as if some charitable ^l>ul, after 
losing a great deal of time among the false 
books, and aligliting upon a few true ones 
which made him happy and wise, ^'oulcl do 
a right act in naming those which have been 
bridges or ships to carry him safely over dark 
morasses and barren oceans, into the heart 
of sacred cities, into palaces and temples. 
This would be best done by those great 
masters of books who from time to time 
appear, — the Fabricii, the Seldetis, Maglia- 
becchis, Scaligers, Mirandolas, Bayles, John- 
soHS, wliose eyes sweep the wdiole horizon of 
learning. But private readers, reading purely 
for love of the book, would serve us by leav- 
ing each the shortest note of ivhat he found. 

There are books ; and it is practicable to 
read them, bec.ause they arc so few, We 
look over with a sigh tiie monumental 
libraries of Paris, of the Vatican, and the 
British Museum, In 1858, the number of 
printed books in the Imperial I.ibrary at 
Paris was estimated at eiglc-t hundred thou- 
sand volumes ; with an annual increase of 
twelve thousand volumes ; so that the number 
of printed books extant to-day may easily ex- 
ceed a million. It is easy to count the number 
of pages which a diligent man can read in a 
day, and the number of years which human 
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life in favourable circum^ances allows to 
reading ; and to demonstrate that» though 
he should read from dawn till dark, for sixty 
years, he must die in the first alcoves. But 
nothing can be more deceptive than this 
arithmetic, where none but a natural method 
is really pertinent. I visit occasionally the 
Cambridge Library, and I can seldom go 
there without renewing the conviction tliat 
the best of it all is already within the four 
walls of my study at home. The inspeclioir 
of the catalogue brings me continually back 
to the few standard writers who are on every 
private shelf ; and to these it can afford only 
the most slight and casual additions. Tlie 
crowds and centuries of books are only 
commentary and elucidation, echoes and 
weakeners of these few great voices of Time. 

The best rule of reading will.be a method 
from nature, and not a mechanical one of 
hours and pages. It holds each student to 
a pursuit of his native aim, instead of a de* 
sultory miscellany. Let him read what is 
proper to him, and not waste his memory 
on A crowd of mediocrities. As whole nations 
have derived their culture from a single 
book, — ^as the Bible lias been the literature 
as well as the religion of large portions of 
Europe, — as Hafiz was the eminent genius 
of the Persians, Confucius of the Chinese, 
Cervantes of the Spaniards ; so, iDcrhaps, 
the human mind would be a gainer, if all the 
secondary writers were lost, — say, in Eng- 
landi all but Shakspeare, Milton, and Bacon, 
—through^he profounder study so drawn to 
those wonderful minds. With this pilot of 
his own genius, let the student read one, or 
let him read many, he will read advan- 
tageously. Dr. Johnson said : "Whilst you 
stand deliberating which book your son shall 
read first, another boy has read both : read 
anything five hours a day, and you will soon 
be learned." 

Nature is much our friend in this matter. 
Nature is always clarifying her water and her 
wine. No filtration can be so perfect. She 
does the same thing by books as by hoc 
gases and plants. There is always a selec- 
tion in writers, and then a selection from the 
selection. In the first place, all book.s that 
get fairly into the vital air of the world were 
written by the successful class, by the affirm- 
ing and advancing class, who utter what 
tens of thousands feel though they cannot 
sny. There has already been a scrutiny and 
choice from many hundred.s of young jicns, 
before the pamphlet or political chapter 
which you read in a fugitive journal comes 
to your eye. All these are young adven- 
turers, who produce their performance to 
the wise ear of Time, w^ho sits and weighs, 
and, ten years hence, out of a million of 


pages reprints one. Again it is judged, it 
is winnowed by all the winds of opinion, 
and what terrific selection has not passed on 
it before it can be reprinted after twenty 
years.— and reprinted after a century !— ft is 
as if Minos and Rhadamanlhus had indorsed 
the writing. 'Tis thterefore an economy of 
time to read old and famed books. Nothing 
can be preserved which is not good ; and 1 
know beforehand that Pindar, Martial, 
Terence, Galen, Kepler, Galileo, Dacan, 
Erasmus, More, will be superior to tho 
average intellect. conlcmpuraries, it is 
not so easy to distinguish betwixt notoriety 
and fame. 

Be sure, tl^n, to read no mean books. 
Shun the spawn of the press on the gossip 
of the hour. Do not read what you shall 
learn, without asking, in the street antf the 
train. Dr. Johnson said, " he always went 
into stately shops” ; and good travellers 
stop at the best hotels ; for, though they 
cost more, they do not cost much more, and 
there is the good company and the best in- 
formation. In like nivanner, the scliolar 
knows that the famed books contain, first 
and last, the best thoughts and facts. Now 
and tl^n, by rarest luck, in some foolish 
Grub Street is the gem we want. But in the 
best circles is the best information. If you 
should transfer tho amount of your reading 
day by day from the newspaper to the 

standard authors But \\'ho dare speak 

of such a thing ? 

The three practical rules, then, winch I 
have to offer, arc,— 1. Never read any book 
that is not a year old. 2. Never read any 
but famed books. 3. Never read any but 
what yojj like ; or, in Shakspeare's phrase, 

No profit goes where is no pleasure ta’en : . 

In brief, sir, Study what you most affect." 

Montaigne says, *' Books are a languid 
pleasure"; but I find certain books vital and 
spermatic, not leaving the reader what he 
was : he shuts the book a richer man. I 
would never willingly rQpd any others than 
such. And I will venture, at the risk of in- 
diting a list of old primers and grammars, 
io count the few books which a superficial 
reader must thankfully use. 

Of the old Greek boolcs, I think there are, 
five which we cannot spare: t. IIomer,*"\i^ho, 
in spite of Pope and all tijf learned uproar 
of centuries, has really th^ true fire, and is 
good for •iimplfk gnini^s, is the true ailTl 
adequate germ oT Greece, and occupies that 
place as histoiy, which nothing can supply. 
It holds through all literature, that our best 
history is still poetry. It'is so in Hclw'w, 
in Sanskrit, and in,Greek, English history 
is best knowi'JMhrough Sjjak^peare ; how 
much through Merlin, Robin Hood, and the 
I 
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Scottish balkds I — the German, through 1 is so readable, which is much; then, iliat 
the Nibelungeiilied the Spanish, through he is medicinal and invigorating. The lives 
the Cid. Or Homer, George Chapman's is of Cimon, Lycurgus, Alexander, Demos- 
the heroic translation, though the most thenes, Phocion, Marcellus, and the rest, 
literal prose version is fine best of all. 2. are what history has of best. Dut this book 
Herodotus, whose hislory contains inesti- has taken care of itself, and the opinion of 
mable anecdotes, which brought it with the the world is expressed in the innumerable 
learned into a sort of disestcem ; but In cheap editions, which make it as accessible 
these days, when it is found that what is as a newspaper. But Plutarch’s "Morals" 
most memorable of history is a rtvv anec- is less known, and seldom reprinted. Yet 
dotes, and that wc need not be alarmed such a reader as I am writing to can as ill 
though w'e should find it not dull, it is re- spare it as the " Lives." He will read in it 
gaming credit. 3. Aitcliylus, the grandest tbeessays‘‘OntheDa&monof Socnates," "On 
of the three tragedians, who has given us Isis and Osiris," " On Progress in Virtue," 
under a thin veil the first plantation of “On Garrulity, ’‘"On Love,’ ’and thank anew 
Eur9pe. The " PromelheuA " is a poem the art of printing, and the cheerful domain 
of the like dignity and scope as the Book of ancient thinking. Plut.arch charms by 
of Jf'b, or the Norse Edda. 4. Of Plato I the facility of his associations ; so that it 
hesitate to speak, lest there should be no signifies little where you open his book, you 
end. You find in him that which you have find yourself at the Olympian tables, llis 
already found in Homer, now ripened to memory is like the Isthmian Games, where 
thought, — the poet converted to a philo- all that was excellent in Greece was assem- 
sopher, with loftier strains of musical wisdom bled, and you are stimulated and recruited 
than Horner reached ; as if Homer were the by lyric verses, by philosophic sentiments, 
youth, and Plato the finished man; yet with by the forms and behaviour of heroes, by 
no less security of bold and perfect song, the worship of the gods, and by the passing 
when he cares to use it, and with sonje harp- of fillets, parsley and laurel wreaths, chariots, 
Strings fetched from a higher heaven. He armour, sacred cups, and utensils of sacrifice, 
contains the future, as he came out of the An inestimable trilogy of' ancient social pic- 

} )aat. In Plato, you explore modern Europe Wes are the three " Banquets ” respectively 
n its causes and seed, r-all that in thought, of Plato, Xenophon, and Plutarch. PIu- 
which the history of Europe embodies or has larch's has the least approach to historical 
yet to embody* The well-informed man accuracy; but the meeting of the Seven 
finds himsf'lf anticipated. Plato is up with Wise Masters is a charming portraiture of 
him loo. Nothing has escaped him. Every ancient manners and discourse,* and is as 
new crop in the fertile harvest of reform, clear as the voice of a fife, and entertaining as 
every fresh suggestion of modem humanity, a French novel. Xenophon's delineation of 
is there. If the student wish to see both Athenian manners is an accessory to Plato, 
Sides, and justice done to the min of the and supplies trails of Socrates ; whilst 
world, pitiless exposure of pedants, and the Plato's has merits of every kind, — being a 
supremacy of truth and tlie religious senti- repertory of the wisdom of the ancient-S 011 
ment, he shall be contented also. Why the subject of love,— a picture of a feast of 
should not young men be educated on this wits, not less descriptive than Aristophanes, 
book? It would suffice for the tuition of — and, lastly, containing that ironical eulogy 
the race,— to test their understanding, and of Socrates which is the source from which 
to express their resP.on. Here is that which all the portraits of that philosopher current 
is so attractive to all men,— the literature of ili Europe have been drawn, 
aristocracy shall I call it ? — the picture of Of course a certain outline should be ob- 
the best persons, sentiments, and manners, tained of Greek history, in which the im- 
by the first master, in the best limes, — por- portant moments and persons can be rightly 
traits of Pericles, Alcibiades, Crito, Prodi- set down ; but the shorte-st is the best, and 
cus, Protagoras, Anaxagoras, and Socrates, if one lacks stomach for Mr. Crete's volu- 
fHth the lovelf background of the Athe- minous annals, the old flight and popuhir 
rdan and subufoan landscape. Or who summaryof Goldsmith or of Gillies will serve, 
can overestimate d.e ifrftges with which The valuable pari is the age of Pericles and 
.Plato has enriched the minds of men, and the next generation. And here we must 
which pass like bullion in ttie currency of read the "Clouds" of ^Vristophancs, and 
all nations? React the " Phaedo," the " Pro- what more of that master we gain appetite 
tagoras,” the ‘ ' Phaedrus," the " Timaeus," for, to learn our way in the streets of Athens, 
the "Republic," and^'the "Apology of and to know the tyranny of Aristophanes, 
Socrates." *5. ‘Plutarch cjuinot be spared requiring more genius and sometimes not 
from the smallest library; first, because he less cruelty than belonged to the official 
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commanders. Aristophanes is now very ac- 
cessible, with much valuable commentary, 
tlirough the labours of Mitchell and Cart- 
wright. An excellent popular book is J. A, 
.St.John's "Ancient Greece"; the “Life 
and Letters" of Niebuhr, even more than 
his Lectures, furnish leading views ; and 
Winckelmann, a Greek born out of due; 
time, has become essential to an intimate 
knowledge of the Attic genius. The secret 
of the recent histories in German and in 
English is the discovery, owed first to Wolft', 
and later to Boeckh, that the sincere Greek 
history of that period must be drawn from 
Demosthenes, especially from the business 
orations, and from the comic poets. 

If we come down a little by natural steps 
from the master to the disciples, we have, 
six or seven centuries later, the Platonists, — 
who also cannot be skipped, — Plotinus, Por- 
phyry, Proclus, Synesius, Jamblichus, Of 
Tamblichus the Emperor Julian said, " that 
ne was posterior to Plato in time, not in 
genius." Of Plotinus, we have eulogies by 
i’orphyry and Longinus, and the favour of 
the Emperor Gailienus,— indicating the re- 
spect he inspired among his contemporaries. 
If any one who had read with interest the 
“Isis and Osiris" of Plutarch should then 
read a chapter called " Providence," by 
Synesius, translated into English by 'Phomas 
Taylor, he will find it one of the majestic 
remains of literature, and, like one walking 
in the nofflest of temples, will conceive new 
gratitude to his fellow-men, and a new esti- 
mate of their nobility. The imaginative j 
scholar will find few stimulants to his brain ; 
like tliese writers. He has entered the Kly- 
sian Fields ; and the grand and pleasing 
figures of gods and demons and demoniacal 
iwcn, of the "azonic" and the "aquatic 
gods," demons with fulgid eyes, and all the 
rest of the Platonic rhetoric, ex.alted a little 
under the African sun, sail before his eyes. 
Phe acolyte has mounted the tripod over the 
cave at Delphi ; his heart dances, his sight 
ts quickened. 'JThese guides speak of the 
gods with such depth and with such pic- 
torial details, as if they had been bodily 
present at the Olympian feasts. The reader 
of these books makes new acqua intance with 
hts own mind ; n&w regions of thought are 
opened. J amblichtis’s ' ' Life of Pythagoras " 
works more directly on the will than the 
Others ; since Pythagoras was eminently a 
practical person, the founder of a school of 
Jtscetics and socialists, a planter of colonics, 
and nowise a man of abstract studies alone. 

The respectaWe and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn's Library have done for 
uterature what railroads have done for in- 
ternal intercourse. I do not hesitate to read 
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all the books I luivo iiniucd, and all good 
books, in translalions. What is really best 
in any book is translatable,— any real in^'ght 
or broad human sfcntimcnt. Nay, I observe 
that, in our Bible, and other books of lofty 
moral tone, it seems easy and inevitable to 
render the rhythm and music of the original 
into phrases of equal melody. The Italians 
have a-fling at translators,— ^ traditori tra- 
dultori; but I thank them. I rarely read 
any Latin, Greek, German, Italian, some- 
times not a Frcnck book in the original, 
which I c.an procure in a good version, I 
like to be beholden to the great metropolitan 
Phiglish spce-jli.lhc sea whicli receives tribu- 
taries trom every region under heaven, I 
should as soon think of swimming across 
Charles River when 1 wish to go to Boston, 
as of reading all my books in originals, when 
1 have tiiem rendered for me in my mother- 
tongue. 

For history tliere is great choice of ways 
to bring the student through early Rome. 
If he can read Livy, he has a good book ; 
but one of the short English compends, some 
Goldsmith or Ferguson, should be used, that 
will place in the cycle the bright stars of 
Plutarch. The poet Horace Is the eye of lh« 
Augustan age ; 'PaciiuR, the wisest of his- 
torians : and Martial will give him Roman 
manners, — and some very bad ones, — in the 
early days of the Empire : but Martial must 
I be read, if read at all, in his own tongue. 
These will bring him to Gibbon, who will 
take him in charge, and convey him with 
abundant entertainment down— with notice 
of all remarkable objects on the way — 
lhrougb,fourteen hundred years of time. He 
cannot spare Gibbon, with his vast reading, 
— with such wit and continuity of mind, that, 
though never profound, his book is one of 
the (conveniences of civilization, like the new 
railroad from ocean to ocean, — and, I think, 
will be sure to send^he reader to his "Me- 
moirs of Himself," and*lhe " Extracts from 
my Journal,” and " Abstracts of my Read- 
ings," which will spur the laziest scholar to 
emiilation of his prodigious performance. 

Noav having our idler safe down as far as 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453, he is ir« 
very good courses ; for here are trusty hands 
wailing for him. The •ardinal facts rf»f< 
European history arc soo* learned. Thi^e 
is Dantei poei»,»to #pen the Italian Re- 
publics of the Middle Age ; Dante's " Vita 
Nuova," to es^lain Dante and Beatrice ; and 
Boccaccio’s " Life of a great man 

to describe a greater, 'To help us, perhaps 
a volume or two o^M. Si.smoiidi's " Italian 
Republics" will be as goodias ehe entire six- 
te«i. When we come to Michel Angelo, 
his Sonnets and Letters must be read, with 
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his Life by Vasari, or, in our day, by Her- 
man Grinini! For the Church, and the 
Feudal Institution, Mr. Hallam's '‘Middle 
Ages ” will furnish, if sui^jcrficial, yet read- 
able and conceivable outlines. 

The " Life of the Efnpcror Charles V.," 
by the useful Robertson, is still the key of 
the following age. Ximcncs, Columbus, 
Loyola, Luther, Erasmus, Mela^chthon, 
Francis 1 ., Henry VTII., Elizabeth, and 
Henry IV. of Fiance, are his contempora- 
ries. It is *. lime of s^ds and expansions, I 
whereof our recent civilization is the fruit. 

If now the relations of Englatul to Euro- 
pean affairs bring him to Britig-h ground, he 
is arrived at the very moment when modern 
history takes new proportions. He can look 
back^for the legends and mythology to the 
' ' Younger Edda " and the ‘ ‘ Hcimsknngla” of 
SnoiTo Sturleson, to Mallet’s “ Northern An- 
tiquities,’ to EllisS’s “Metrical Romances," 
to Asser's ' ' Life of Alfred " and Venerable 
Bede, and to the researches of Sharon 
Turner and Palgrave. Hume will serve him 
for an intelligent guide, and in the Eliza- 
bethan era he is at the richest period of the 
English mind, with the chief men of^action 
and of thought which that nation has pro- 
duced, and with a pregnant future before 
him. Here he has Shakspeare, Spenser, 
Sidney, Raleigh, Bacon, Chapman, Jonson, 
Ford, Beaumont and Fletcher, Herbert, 
Donne, Herrick ; and Milton, Marvell, and 
Dryden, not long after. 

In reading history, he is to prefer the his- 
tory of individuals, He will not repent the 
time he gives to Bacon, — not if he read the 
“Advancement of Learning,” the “Jissays," 
the “Novum Organum,” the “History of 
Henry VIL," and then all the “Letters" 
(especially those to the Karl of Devonshire, 
explaining tht; Essex business), and all but 
his “ Apophthegms." 

The task is aided by the strong mutual 
light which these n^^n shed on each other. 
Thus, the works of Ben Jonson are a sort of 
hoop to bind all these fine persons together, 
and to the land to which they belong. He 
has written verses to or on all his notable 
^contemporaries ; and what with .so many 
occasioned poems, and the portrait sketches 
iifc. his “ Disco v*-ies," and the gossiping 
record of his opinions in his conversations 
with Drummond of (Haw.tj^ornddt'j, he has 
really illustrated the England of his lime, if 
not to the same extent, yettmuch in the 
same way, as Waller Scott has celebrated 
the persons and ^aces of Scotland. Wal- 
ton, Chapman, Herriclf, and Sir Henry 
Wotton writt also to the Units. 

Among the best books are certain A uto* 
bh^aphm: as St. Augustine’s Confessions ; 


Benvenuto Cellini’s Life; Montaigne’s Es- 
says : Lord Herbert of Cherbury's Memoirs ; 
Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz ; Rous- 
seau’s Confessions ; Linneeus's Diary ; Gib- 
bon’s, Hume's, Franklin’s, Burns’s, Alfieri’s, 
Goethe’s, and Hay don's Autobiographies. 

Another class of books closely allied to 
these, and of like interest, are those which 
maybe called Table-Talks: of which the 
best are Saadi’s Gulistan ; Luther's Table- 
'I'alk ; Aubrey’s Lives ; Spence's Anecdotes ; 
Selden’s Tabic-Talk ; Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson ; Eckerraann's Conversations with 
Goethe ; Coleridge's Table-Talk ; and Huz- 
litl’s Life of Northcole. 

There is a class whose value I should 
designate as Favourites: such as Froissart's 
Chronicles ; youthoy’s Chronicle of the 
Cid : Cervantes ; Sully's Memoirs ; Rabelais ; 
Montaigne ; Izaak Walton ; Evelyn ; Sir 
I'homas Browne ; .Aubrey ; Sterne ; Horace 
Walpole ; Lord Clarendon ; Doctor John- 
son ; Burke, shedding floods of light on his 
times ; Lamb ; l..andor ; and Dc Quincey ; 
— a list, of course, that may easily be swelleil, 
as dependent on individual caprice. Many 
men are as t<mdcr and irritable as lovers in 
reference to these predilections. Indeed, a 
man's library is a sort of harem, and I ob- 
serve that tender readers have a great pu- 
dency in showing their books to a stranger. 

The annals of bibliography afford many 
examples of the delirious extent to which 
book-fancying can go, when the legitimate 
delight in a book is transferred to a rare 
edition or to a manuscript. This mania 
readied its height about the beginning of 
the present century. For an autograph of 
Shakspeare one hundred and fifty-five 
guineas were given. In May, 1812, the 
library of the Duke of Roxburgh was .sold. 
'Fhc sale lasted forty-lw^o days, — we abridge 
llie story from Dibdin, — and among the 
many curiosities was a copy of Boccaccio 
published by Valdarfer, at Venice, in 
; the only perfect copy of this edition. 
Among the distinguished company which 
attended the sale were the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Earl .Spencer, and thi^Diike of Marl- 
borough, then Marquis of Blandford. The 
bid stood at five h iindrcd guineas. * ‘ A thou- 
sand guineas,” said Earl *Spencer : “And 
ten,” added the Marquis. You might hear 
a pin drop. All eyes were bent on the bid- 
ders. Now they talked apart, now ate a 
biscuit, now made a bet|*but without the 
least thought of yielding one to the other. 
But to pass over some details, — the contest 
proceeded until the Marquis said, "I wo 
thousand pounds.” The Earl Spencer be- 
thought him like a prudent general of useless 
bloodshed and waste of powder, and had 
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patised a quarter of a minute, when Lord 
Althorp with long steps came to his side, as 
if to bring his father a fresh lance to renew 
the fight. Father and son whispered to- 
gether, and Earl Spencer exclaim^, “Two 
thousand two hundred and fifty pounds ! ” 
An electric shock went through the assembly. 
“And ten," quietly added the Marquis. 
There ended the strife. Ere Evans let the 
hammer fall, he paused ; the ivory instru- 
ment swept the air ; the spectators stood 
dutnh, when the hammer fell. I'he stroke 
of its fall sounded on the farthest shores of 
Italy. The tap of that hammer was heard 
in the libraries of Rome, Milan, and Venice. 
Boccaccio stirred in his sleep of five hundred 
years, and M. Van Praet groped in vain 
among the royal alcoves in Paris, to detect 
a copy of the famed Valdarfcr Boccaccio. 

Another class I distinguish by the term 
rocabularics. Burton's “Anatomy of Melan- 
choly " is a book of great learning. To read 
it is like reading in a dictionary. 'Tis an 
inventory to remind us how many chtsses 
anrl species of facts exist, and, in observing 
into what strange and multiplex by-ways 
learning has strayed, to infer our opulence. 
Neither is a dictionary a bad book to road. 
Tliere is no cant in it, no excess of explana- 
tion, and it is full of suggestion, — the raw 
material of possible poems and. histories. 
Nothing is wanting but a little shuffling, 
sorting, ligature, and cartilage. Out of a 
hundred extimplcs, Cornelius Ag^'PPi^ “On 
the Vanity of Arts and Sciences " is a speci- 
men of that scribatiousness which grew to 
be the habit of the gluttonous readers of his 
time. Like the modern Germans, they read 
a literature while other mortals read a few 
books. They read voraciously, and must 
disburden themselves ; so they take any 
general topic, as, Melancholy, or Praise of 
Science, or Praise of Folly, and write and 
quote without method or end, Now and 
then out of that affluence of their learning 
comes a fine sentence from Thcophrastust 
or Seneca, or Boethius, but no high method, 
no inspiring efflux. But one cannot afford 
to read for a few sentences ; they are good 
only as strings of suggestive words. 

There is another class, more needful to 
the present age, ^because the currents of 
custom run now in another direction, and 
leave us dry on this side : — I mean the 
^fnaginative. A right metaphysics should 
do justice to the ct^ ordinate powers of Ima- 
gination, Insight, Understanding, and Will. 
Poetry, with its aids of Mythology and 
Romance, must be well allowed for an ima- 
ginative creature. Men are ever lapsing 
into a beggfarly habit, wherein everything 
that is not ciphering, that is, which does not 


sp-vc the tyrannical animal, is hustled out of 
sight. Our orators and writer^ .are of the 
same poverty, and. in this rag-fair, neitiujr 
the Imagination, thef great awakening power, 
nor the Morals, creative of gi-nius and of 
men, are addressed, *But though orator and 
poet tx; of this hunger party, the capacities 
remain. We must have symbols. The 
child aski you for a story, and is thankfiil 
for the poorest. It is not poor to him, but 
radiant with nicaning. The man asks for a 
novel, — that is, asks Ij-ave for a fc^ hours to 
be a poet, and to paint things as they ought 
to be. The youth ask.s for a poem. The 
very dunces wish to go to the theatre. What 
private heavens can wc not open, by yielding 
to all the suggestion of rich music 1 ^Ve 
must have idolatries, mythologies, — some 
swing and verge for the creative power lying 
coiled and cramped licre, driving ardent 
natures to insanity and crime if it do not 
find vent. Without the great arts which 
speak to the sense of be.auty, a man seems 
to me a poor, naked, shivering crealtire. 
These are his .becoming draperies, which 
warm mid adorn him, Whilst the pru- 
dential rfnd economical tone of society starves 
the imagination, affronted N.^lure gets sncli 
indemnity as she may. I'he novel is that 
allowance and frolic the imagination finds. 
Everything else pins it down, and men flee 
for redress to Byron, Scott, Disraeli, Dumas, 
Sand, B:il/ac, Dickens, Thackeray, and 
Readc. T'licir education is neglected ; but 
the circulating lilimry and the tlieatre, as 
w'cll as the trout-fishing, the Notch Moun- 
tains, the Adirondack conntry. tlio tour lo 
Mont lil^nc, to the White Hills, and the 
Ghauts, make such amends as they can. 

The imagination infiise.sa certain volatility 
and intoxication. It has a flute which sets 
the atoms of our frame in a dance, like 
planets ; and, once so liberated, the whole 
man reeling drunk t(^ the music, they never 
quite subside to their oijl stony state. But 
what is the imagination ? Only an arm or 
weapon of the interior energy ; only the pre- 
cursor of the reason. And books that treat 
the old pedantries of the world, our times, 
places, professions, customs, opinions, liis-< 
lories, with a certain freedom, and distribute 
things, not after the iisage^of America anil 
Europe, but after the law.'# of right rcasoi^ 
and with jA darij^gia lii^edom as we use in 
dreams, put us on our feet again, enable us 
to form an original judgment of our duties, 
and suggest new thoughts /or to-morrow. 

"Lucrezia Floriani," “Lc IMchd de M. 
Antoine," “Jeanne*" and "Consuelo," of 
George Sand, ate great step* fr»ftn the novel 
of one termination, which we all read twenty 
years ago, Yet how far off from life anci 
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inaiuicTs ntul motives the novel still is ! 
Life abtjul us tlunib ; the day, as we 
know it, has not yet found a tongue. These 
stories are to llie plots bf real life what the 
figures in "La llelle Asscuiblee," which 
represent the fasliion *of the month, are to 
portraits, iiut the novel will find the way 
to our interiors one day, and will not always 
bo llio novel of costume merely, f 1 do not 
think it inoperative now\ So much novel- 
rcatiing cannot Icav'o the young men and 
maidens uf.touchcd ; t-.nd doubiiess it gives 
some ideal dignity to the day. 'I'he young 
study noble l)ehaviour ; and as the player 
ill " Constielo " insists tlrat*he and his col- 
lea^es on the bo.ards have taught princes 
the tine clie|ucUe and strokes ol grace and 
dignity wiiicli they ])raclisc with so much 
effect in their villus and among their depen- 
dants, so I often sec traces of ilic Scotch or 
the French novel in the courtesy and bril- 
liancy of young inid.shii>tiien, collegians, and 
clerks. Indeed, when one observes hoW ill 
and ugly people make their loves and quarrels, 
'tis pity they sliould not read novels a little 
more, to import llie fine generosities, and 
the clear, firm conduct, which are as be- 
coming ill the unions and separations which, 
love effects under sliinglo roofs as in palaces 
and among iJIuslrious iiersonagcs. 

In novels llie most serious questions arc 
beginning to be discussed. Wliat made the 
popularity of "Jane Eyre,” but that a cen- 
tral question was answered in some sort? 
The question there answered in regard to a 
vicious marriage ivill ab\ays he treated 
according to the liabit tif the parly, A person 
of commanding individualism willi'iiswcr it 
us Rochester does, — as Cleopatra, as Milton, 
as George 8aiid do, — magnifying the excep- 
tion into a rule, dwarfing the world into an 
exception. A person of less courage, that 
is, of less coiisiitiuioii, will answer as the 
lieipiue does, — giving, >vay to fate, to con- 
ventionalism, to thf. actual slate and doings 
of men and women. 

For the most part, our novel-reading is a 
passion for results. Wc admire parks, and 
high-born beauties, and the homage of draw- 
'jng-rooms, and parliaments. They make us 
sceptical, by giving prominence to wealth 
ar.d social position. 

^ I remember w^ien some peermg eyes of 
boys discovered thalr:he*J!l’.nges hanging on 
the boughs of an orange-tree in a gay piazza 
were tied to the twigs by thrc^’id. I fear 'tis 
so witli the novelist’s prosperities. Nature 
has a magic by which she fits the man to 
his fortunes, by making^hem the fruit of his 
character, tut the novelist plucks this event 
here, and that fortune there, and ties them 
rashly to his figures, to tickle the fancy of 


Ids readers with a cloying success, or scare 
them with shocks of tragedy. And so, mi 
the whole, ’tis a juggle. We arc cheat'd 
into laughter or wonder by feats which only 
oddly combine acts that wo do every dav. 
There is no new clement, no power, lio 
furtherance. 'Tis only confectionery, r.ol 
the raising of new corn. Great is the 
poverty of their inventions. Sh& ivas 
Hfttl, and he fell in love. Money, ami 
killing, and the Wandering Jew, and per- 
siiadingthe loverthathis mistress is hcliolhecl 
to another, — these are the mainsprings ; now 
names, but no new qualities in tile men and 
women. Hence the vain endeavour to koqi 
any bit of this fairy gold, which has rolic I 
like a brook through our hands. A lljou- 
sand thoughts awoke; great rainbows secim d 
to span tlic sky, — a morning among tlic 
mountains ; — but we close tlie book, and not 
a ray remains in the memory of evening. 
But ibis passion for romance, and this di s- 
appointincnt, sliow how much wc need rcul 
elevations and pure poetry : that which shah 
show us. in morning and night, in stars and 
mountains, and in all the plight and circum- 
stance of men, the analogous of our ov.a 
thoughts, and a like impression made by a 
just fiook and liy the face of Nature. 

If oiir times are sterile in genius, we mng 
dicer us with books of ricli and bdieving 
men who had atmosphere and amplitiKlc 
about them. Every good faille, m-ery myth- 
ology, every biography from a religious a;';e, 
every passage of love, and even philosophy 
and science, when they proceed from nn 
intellectual integrity, and arc not detached 
and critical, have the imaginative element. 
The Greek fables, the Persian history 
(Firdusi), the "Younger JCdda” of the Scan- 
dinavians, the "Chronicle of the Cid,” the 
jioem of Dante, the Sonnets of Miclul 
Angelo, the English drama of Shakspt arc, 
Beaumont and MetChcr, and Ford, and even 
the prose of Bacon and Milton, — in oul- 
ftme, the Ode of Wordsworth, and I’v' 
poems and the px'osc of Goethe, have liii'’ 
enlargement, and inspire hone and generous 
attempts. ^ 

There is no room left, — and yet I might 
as wdl not have begun *as to leave out a 
class of books which are the best : I mean 
the Bibles of the world, or the sacred books 
of each nation, whicli express for each tho 
supreme result of their experience. Aftci' 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, whicli 
constitute the sacred books of Christendom, 
these are, the Desatir of the Persians, and 
the Zoroastrian Oracles ; the Vedas and 
I^w.s of Menu ; the Upanishads, the Vishiiu 
Purana, the Bhagvat Geeta, of the Hindoos ; 
the books of the Buddhists J the " Chinese 







Classic,” of four books, contaiiiing Iho wis- 
dom of Confucius and Mencius. Also sucb 
otlicr books as have acquired a semi- 
canonical authority in the world, as ex- 
pressing the highest sentiment and liope of 
nations. Such are the " Ilenncs Trisine- 
gistus,’' pretending to be Egyptian remains ; 
the "Sentences'* of Epictetus ; of Marcus 
Antoninus ; the “ Visimu Sauna ” of the 
Hindoos; the "Gulisian” of Saadi ; the 
" Imitation of Christ” of Thomas tV Kempis ; 
and the " 'I'hoiights ” of rascal. 

All these books are the majestic expres- 
sions of the universal conscience, and are 
more to our daily purpose tlian this )ear‘s 
alninnac or this day's newspaper. But they 
me for the closet, and to be read on the 
bended knee. Their communications arc 
not to be given or taken with the lips .and 
the end of the tongue, but out of tin? glow 
of the cheek, and with the tlirolddug heart. 
I’liendship should give and take, solitude 
and lime brood and ripen, heroc.-: absorb 
and enact them. Tiicy arc not to be hehl 
by letters printed on a page, but arc living 
<'hmaelers translaltilde into every tor.guc 
:uid form of life. I read them on lichens 
•and bark; 1 watch tliern on waves on the 
beach ; they fly in birds, they creep in 
worms : 1 detect them in laughter and 
blu.s!ies .and cye-spnrklcs of men andwomcn. 
I'lieso are Scriptures which tiie missionary 
iniglit well carry over prairie, desert, and 
; ocean, to Silieria, Japan, Timbuctoo. Yet 
: lie will find that the spirit winch is in them 
journeys faster than he, and greets him on 
i liis arrival, — was there already long before 
i him, The missionary must be curried by it, 
j nnd find it tiiere, or he goes in vain. 1-s 
; there any geography in lhe.se things ? Wc 
call them Asiatic, we call them primeval ; 
but perhaps that is only optical ; for Nature 
is always equal to lierself, and there are as 
good eyes and ears now in the planet as 
ever were. Only these ejaculations of the 
1 soul are uttered one or a few at a time, at 
h^ng intervals, and it tal;es millenniums to 
make a Bible. 

'rhese arc a fbw*of the books ^hlch the 
; old and the Jator times have yielded us, 
\^hich w ill reward the time spent on them. 
In comparing the nhmber of good books 
with the shortness of life, many might well 
be read by proxy, if we had good proxies ; 
and it would be well for sincere young men 
to bori'ow a hint from the French Institute 
and the British As.sociation, and, as they 
divide the whole body into sections, each of 
which sits upon and reports of certain 
matters confided to it, so let each scliolar 
associate himself to such persons as he can 
on, in a literary club, in which each 


shall undertake a single w ork or series for 
which he is qualified. For ex:i!mple, how 
attractive is the whole litemtufo of Ih*? 
" Roman de la Rost/, " the ‘‘ Fabliaux,” .and 
science of the French Troubadours 1 
Yia who in Boston h.js time for that ? But 
one of our com] >nny. shall imclertako it, shall 
study and ma aer it, ami shall rejjort on it, 
as under fioaih ; shall give us the .sincere 
result, as it lie.s inliis mind, adding notiu'ng, 
keeping nothing l>.adc. Another member, 
nieantinie, shall as hoii istly searelif .sift, and 
as truly rej5ort, on British mythology, the 
Round Table, the histories of Brut, Merlin, 
and Welsh poe*ry; a third on the Sa.xoii 
Clironiclcs, Robert of Gioueester, and Vfil- 
ham of Malme.sbury ; .a fourtli, on Mysterij.s, 
Early Drama, " Ge.sta Romanorum,” Collier, 
and Dyce, and the Cannlcn Society. Each 
shall give us his grains of gold, after the 
sviushing ; and cvej y other sliail tlien decide 
whether this is a book iudispensablc to Jiim 
aUOi 


CLUBS. 

Wk are delicate maclilnc.^, aitd require nice 
treatment to get from us the rnaxinuiin of 
j)o\ver and pleasure. We need tonics, but 
must have those that ei...',t liuie or tio re- 
action. The flame of lile bui-ns too fast in 
pure o.vygen, and nature has lemporcil the 
air with nitrogou. So thought is the native 
[ air of the ^lind, yet pure it is a pen -.on to 
our mixed constitution, and soon burns up 
the bone-house of man, unless tempered 
with affection and coarse practice iii the 
material world. Varied foods, climates, 
beaulifiil objects, — and c.specially ilie alter- 
nation of a large varietjt of abjeet.s,“are llie 
nece.-.iily of this exigent »syslcin of our.'J. 
•But our tonics, our luxuries, are force- 
pumps which cxluaira the strength they pre- 
tend to supply ; and of all the cordials 
known tons, theitest, snfe.st, and most c.x- 
hilnraliiig, with the lea.st harm, is society ; 
and every healthy and efficient mind passes 
a large part of life in the ifjmpany most* 
easy to liun. * ' 

We seek sJbiely #'ith V€i‘y different aims, 
and the staple of conversation is widely un- 
like ill its circles.* Bometimes it is facts, — 
miming from those of daily necessity to the 
last results of science, — and has all degree.s 
of importance ; somoiimes it is love, and 
makes the balmrif our early .aftd of onr 
k..est days ; sometimes it is tliought, tis 
from a person who is a mind only : some- 
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times a sinking, as if the heart poured out 
all like a bird ; sometimes experience. With 
some men it is a debate : at the approach of 
a dispute they neigh fike horses. Unless 
there be an argument they think nothing is 
doing. Some talkers excel in the precision 
with which they formulate their thoughts, 
so that you get from them somewhat to 
remember ; others lay criticism dlileep by a 
charm. Especially women use words that 
are not Mrords.—as steps in a dance are not 
steps, —but reprodiiffe the genius of that 
they speak of ; as the sound of some bells 
makes us think of the bell merely, whilst 
thf church-chimes in the dTstance bring the 
church and its serious memories before us. 
Of inions arc accidental in people, — have a 
poverty-stricken air. A man valuing him- 
self as the organ of this or that dogma is 
a dull companion entrugh ; but opinion 
native to the speaker is sweet and refreshing, 
and inseparable from his image. Neither 
do we by any means always go to people 
for conversation, How often to say nothing, 
— and yet must go ; as a child will long for 
his companions, but among then^plays by 
himself. 'Tis only presence which we want. 
But one thing is certain, — at some rate, inter? 
course we must have. The experience of 
retired men is positive, — that we lose our 
days and are barren of thought for want of 
some person to talk with. The understand- 
ing can no more empty itself by its own 
action than can a deal box. 

The clergyman walks from house to house 
all day all the year to give people the com- 
fort of good talk. The physician helps 
them mainly in the same way,*by healthy 
talk giving a right tone to the patient’s 
mind. The dinner, the walk, the fireside, 
all have that for their main end. 

See how Nature has secured the communi- 
cation of knowledge. 'Tis certain that money 
does not burn more' in a boy’s pocket than 
a piece of news Uiirns in our memoty until 
we can tell it. And, in higher activity of 
mind, every new perception is attended with 
a thrill of pleasure, and the imparting of it 
lo others is also attended with pleasure. 
Thought is the child of the intellect, and 
this child is conceived with joy and born 
with joy, * 

Conversation is the laboratory and work- 
shop of the student. •'The affection or sym- 
pathy helps. The wish to speak to the want 
of another mind assists to clear your own. 
A certain truth possesses us, which we in 
all ways strive to utter. Every time we say 
a thing in conversation, we get a mechanical 
advantage ifi detaching it well and deliverly. 
I prize the mechanics of conversation, 'Tis 
pulley and lever and screw. To feirly dis- 


engage the mass, and send it jingling down, 
a good bowlder,— a block of quartz and 
gold, to be worked up at leisure in the use- 
ful arts of life,— is a wonderful relief. 

What are the best days in memory? Those 
in which we met a companion who was 
tnUy such. How sweet those hours when 
the day was not longenough to communicnie 
anti compare our intcllecttial jewels,— tin; 
favourite passages of each book, the proud 
anecdotes of our heroes, the delicious versos 
wc have hoarded I What a motive had thou 
our solitary days ! How the countenance 
of our friend still left some light after he 
had gone ! We remember the time when 
the best gift we could ask of fortune wms tu 
fall in with a valuable companion in a ship’s 
cabin, or on a long journey in the old 
coach, where, each passenger being forced 
to know every other, and other employments 
being out of question, conversation natundly 
flowed, people became rapidly acquainted, 
and, if well adapted, more intimate in a 
day than if they had been neighbours 
for years. 

In youth, in the fury of curiosity and 
acquisition, the day is loo short for books 
and the crowd of thoughts, and we are ini-‘ 
patient of interruption. Later, when books 
tire, thought has a more languid flow ; and 
the days come when we are alarmed, and 
say there are no Ihouglrts. *' What a bar- 
ren-wilted pate is mine I ” the student says ; 
'* I will go and learn whether 1 have lost my 
reason,” He seeks intelligent persons, 
whether more wise or less wise than lie, 
who give him provocation, and at once and 
easily the old motion begins in his brail^ : 
thoughts, fancies, humours, flow ; the cloud 
lifts ; the horizon broadens ; and the infinite 
opulence of things is again shown him. Ikit 
the right conditions must be observed.; 
Mainly he must have leave to be himself. 
Sancho Panza blessed the man who invented 
sleep. So I prize the good invention whereby 
everybody is provided with somebody 
is glad lo see him. 

If men are less when together than tncy 
are alone, they are also in some respects 
enlarged. They kindle each other ; nnd 
such is the power of suggestion, that eacn 
sprightly story calls Out more ; and some- 
times a fact that had long slept in the re- 
cesses of memory hears the voice, is wclcoinco 
to daylight, and proves of rare value. 
Every metaphysician •must have observe * 
not only that no thought is alone, hu 
that thoughts commonly go in pairs ; tboug 
the related thoughts first "P. p- 

mind at long distances of time, Thmg^ 
are in pairs ; A natural fact has only « 
its value, until a fact in moral nature, 
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countcrpartj is staled. Then they confirm 
and adorn each other ; a story is matched 
by another story. Attd that may be the 
reason why, when a gentleman has told a 
good thing, he immediately tells it again. 

Nothing seems so cheap as the benefit of 
conversation : nothing is more rare, ’Tis 
wonderful how you are balked and baffled. 
There is plenty of intelligence, reading, 
curiosity ; but serious, happy discourse, 
avoiding personalities, dealing with results, 
is rare ; and I seldom meet with a reading 
and thoughtful person but he tells mo, as 
if it were his exceptional mishap, that he has 
no companion. 

.Suppose such a one to go out exploring 
different circles in search of this wise and 
genial counterpart,— he might inquire far and 
wide. Conversation in society is found to be 
on a platform so low as to exclude science, 
the saint, and the poet. Amidst all the gay 
banter, sentiment cannot profane itself and 
venture out. The reply of old Isocrates 
comes so often to mind,—" The things 
w'hich arc now seasonable I cannot say; and 
for the tilings wdiich I can say it is not now 
the time,” Besides, who can resist the 
^ charm of talent? I'he lover of letters loves 
power too. Among the men of wit and 
learning, he could not withhold his liomagc 
from the gayety, grasp of memory, luck, 
splendour, and speed ; such exploits of dis- 
course, such feats of society t What new 
powers, what mines of wealth ! But when 
he came holiie, his brave sequins were dry 
leaves. He found either that the tact they 
had thus dizened and adorned was of no 
value, or that he already knew all and more 
than all they had told him. He could not 
find that he was helped by so much as one 
thought or principle, one solid fact, one 
commanding impulse : great was thcdazzle, 
but the gain was small. He uses his oc- 
casions ; he seeks the company of those who 
have convivial talent. But the moment 
they meet, to be sure they begin to be some- 
thing else than they were ; they play pranks,' 
dance jigs, run on each other, pun, tell 
stories, try many fantastic tricks, under 
some superstitiorf that there must be ex- 
citement and elevation and they kill con- 
at once. I know well the rusticity 
of the shy hermit. *No doubt he does not 
make allowance enough for men of more 
active blood and habit. But it is only on 
natural ground that conversation can be rich. 
It must not begin wl!t!i uproar and vlplcnce. 
Let it keep the ground, let it feel the con- 
n^tion with the battery. Men must not be 
off their centres. 

Some men love only to talk where they 
sj'e masters. They like to go to school-girls, 


or to boys, or into llie sho]is where the 
sauntering people gladly lend an ear to 
any one. On these terms they* give infor- 
mation, and please themselves by sallies an^l 
chat which arc adn-fired by the idlers ; and 
the talker is at his ease and jolly, for he can 
walk out without ceremony when he pleases. 
They go rarely to their equals, and then as 
for their pwn convenience simply, making 
too mucif ^laslc to introduce and impart 
their new whim or discovery ; listen badly, 
or do not listen to the coiuiiicnt or to the 
thought by which tlie compaii^ strive to 
repay them ; rather, as soon as their own 
speech is done, they take their liats. Then 
there are the •gladiators, to wlioin it is 
always a battle ; ’tis no matter on winch 
side, they fight for victory ; ilicu the heady 
men, the egotists, the monotones, thcstcrilcs, 
and the impracticables. 

It docs not help that you find as gooil or 
a belter man than yourself, if he is not 
limed and filled to you. 'I'ho greatest 
sufferers are often those who have the 
most to say,— men of a delicate .sympathy, 
who arc dumb in mixed company. Able 
people, ^ they do not know how to make 
allowance for them, paralyze them. One of 
those conceited prigs who value nature only 
as it feeds and exhibits them is equally a 
pest tviih the roystcrers. There must be 
large reception as well as giving. How 
dolighlflil after these disturbers is the radiant, 
playful wit of— one whom 1 need not name, 
—for in every society there is his repre- 
sentative, Good-nature is stronger than 
tomahawks. His conversation is all pic- 
tures ; he c;in reproduce w'hatcvcr he has 
seen ; herfells the best story in the county, 
and is of such genial temper that he dfs- 
poscs all others irresistibly to goodrhumour 
and discourse. Diderot said of the Abbd 
Galiani : “ He was a treasure in rainy 
days ; and if the cabinet-makers made such 
things, everybody w^uld have one in the 
country." • 

One lesson w^e learn early,— that, in spite 
of seeming difference, men are. all of one 
pattern. We readily assume this with our 
males, and are disappointed and angry if 
we find iliat we arc premature, and that their 
watches are slow'cr than ours. In fact, tlic 
only sin which w'C never forgive in eaclf 
other is difference of opinion. We knov* 
beforehand fliat y<inlter inan must tliink .as 
wc do. Has lift not two hand?,— two feet,— 
hair and nails? *Does he not cat, — bleed, — 
laugh,— cry? His dissent /from me is the 
veriest affectation. Tlii.s conclusion is at 
once the logic persecution and of love. 
And the grouncT of our indigiiAion is our 
conviction that his dissent is some wilfulness 
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he p(-^cliscs ou hiinseU'. lie checks the flow 
of liis opinion, as tl:o cross cow hold5 up 
her nhlk. Vcs, and we look into his eye, 
aud see that he kiiowsjt and hides his eye 
froin ours. * 

But to come a litthi nearer to my mark, 

1 am to say that there may easily be oli- 
staclos in the way of finding the pure article 
we are iu scarcli of ; but when w.e find it, 
it is woi lh the pursuit, for beside ife comfort 
as medicine and cordial, once in the riglii 
company, new and vast values do not fail 
to appear* All that •man can do for man 
is to be found in that market, 'riiere are 
great prizes iu this game. Our forlunos in 
the, world arc as our mental' etjuipment for 
this com]iclilioti is. Yonder is u man -who 
caiynnswer the questions which I cannot. 
Is it so? Hence comes to me lx>undlcs.s 
curio.dty to know his experiences and Ids wit. 
Hence compeliliou for the stakes dcnrc.st 
to man. VVhat is a match at whist, or 
drniighl'j, or billiards, or chess, to a match 
of liiothor-wit, of knowledge, and of re- 
sourocs? However courteously wc conceal 
it, it is social rank and spiritual power that 
are compared ; whether in the fparlour, 
the courts, the caucus, the senate,* or the 
chamber of .science, —which are only less or- 
larger Iheatves for this cernpetition. 

ilc that can denne', he that can answer a 
question so as to admit of no further answer, 
is the best man. This was the meaning of 
the story of the Sphinx. In the old time 
conundrums were sent from king to king 
by ambassadoia. Th{3 .seven wise inaster.s at 
Periandcr's banquet spent their lime in au- 
swe ri n g t li em . 'I'h e 1 i fe of Socrates is a pro- 
pouncling and a solution of lhc.se. tfio, in the 
hagiology of each nation, the lawgiver was 
in each case some m^n of eloquent tongue, 
whose sympathy brought him face to face 
with the extremes of society, Jesus, Menu, 
the fir.st Buddhist, Mahomet, Zerlu-sht, Pytha- 
goras, are examples. »' 
jesns spent his’dife in discoursing with 
humble people on life and duty, in giving 
Wise answers, .showing that he saw at a larger 
angle of vision, and at least silencing those 
who were not generous enougii to accept 
his thoughts, l.uther spent his life so ; and 
it is not his thcologic works, — his “ Com- 
fficnlary on tlu- fTalatians." and the rest, but 
Jr is “ Table-Tall^,'” which is still read by men. 
Dr. Jolinson was a nfan rff Ho profound" mind, 
—full of English limitations, English politics, 
English Church, Oxford pnilosophy ; yet 
having a large hrart, mother-wit, arid good 
sensei which impatiently overleaped liis cus- 
tomaiy bounds, his gonlersation as reported 
by Boswell ‘natf a Lasting cliarm. Conver- 
sation is the vent of character as ivcll as of 


thought ; and Dr. Johnson impresses* hi; 
company, not only by the point of the re- 
mark, but also, when the point fails, because 
he makes it. His Obvious religion or sup! r- 
stition, his deep wish that they should thin!; 
so or .so, weighs with them,— so rare is dcinli 
of feeling, or a constituuonal value for a 
thought or opinion, among the light-mindi il 
men and women who make up society ; and 
though they know that there is in the speaker 
a degree of .shortcoming, of insincerity, and 
of talking for victory, yet the existence of 
character, and habitual reverence for prln- 
cijdcs over talent or learning, is felt by tlic 
frivolous. 

One of the best records of the great 
(icrnian master, who lowered over all Ids 
contemporaries iu the first thirty years tf 
this ccutmy, is his convcrsalions as rcco'‘iL:sl 
by Eckennann ; and the “ Tablc-'ralk '' of 
Coleridge is one of the best remains of his 
genius. 

Ill the Norse legends, the god.s of Valhall i, 
when they meet the Jotuns, converse on lia.' 
perilous terms that he who cannot answer 
the other’s questions forfeits his own 
Odin comc.s to the threshold of the Jouin 
Waftrhndnir in disguise, calling hiniscll" 
Gangradcr ; is invited into the hall, and toki 
llial he cannot go out thence unless lie c.ia 
answer every c|ueslion Waftrhndnir sliull 
put. Waftrhudnir asks him the name of ike 
god of the sun, aud of the god who brings ik i 
night ; what river separate.s thc^dwelli ngs el 
tlic sons of the giants from those of the goil ;• ; 
what plain lies between the gods and Suruu', 
their adversary, etc, ; all which the disgti; -od 
Odin answers satisfactorily. Then it is Id' 
turn to interrogate, and he is answered well 
for a time by the Jolun, At last he puls a 
question which none but himself could an- 
swer : “What did Odin whisper in the ear 
of his .son Balder, when Balder mounted llie 
funeral pile?" The startled giant replied: 
“None of ihcgods knows what in theold 
THOU said.st in the ear of thy son : with death 
'on my mouth have I spoken the fate-words 
of the generation of the iEsir : with Odin 
contended I in wise words. Thou must ever 
the wisest •Ije,” ' 

And still the gods and giants are so 
known, and still they pViy the same game 
in all the million mansions of heaven and 
of earth ; at all tables, clubs, and 
the lawyers in tlie court-house, the senators 
in the c'apitol, the doctors in the academ}', 
the wit§ in the hotel. Best is he .vho giva 
an answer that cannot be answered again- 
Omnis definiiio periculosa est, and only w it 
has the .secret, 'I'he same tiling took 
when LeibuiU came to visit Newton ; when 
Schiller came to Goethe ; when France, ut 
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tlia person of Madame de Slad, visited 
Cioethe and Schiller ; when Hegel was the 
g.icst of Victor Cousin in i’aris ; when Lin- 
n eus was the guest of Jussieu. It happened 
many years ago, that an American chemist 
cii ried a letter of introduction to Dr. Dalton 
of Manchester, England, the author of the 
theory of atomic proportions, and was coolly 
enough received by the Doctor in tlic labo- 
ratory where he was engaged. Only Dr. 
Dalton scratched a formula on a scrap of 
pajxT and pushed it towards the guest, — 
Had he seen that ? " The visitor scratclicd 
on another paper a formula describing some 
results of his own with sulphuric acid, and 
])ushed it across tlic table, — " Had he seen 
that?” The attention of the Engli.sh chemist 
was instantly arrested, and they became 
rapidly acquainted. To answer a question 
so as to admit of no reply, is tlic test of a 
man, — to touch bottom every lime. Hyde, 
ivnl of Rochester, asked Lord -Keeper 
(luilford, “Do you not think I could under- 
stand any business in England In a month?” 
“Yes, my lord,” replied the other, “but I 
llhnk you would imdcivstaiid it better in two 
months." When Eclw'ard I. claimed to be 
acknowledged by the Scotch (1292) as lord 
jjararnouiit, the nobles of Scotland replied, 

“ No answer can be made while tlie throne 
is vacant." When Henry IH. (1217) plead 
(Uires.s against his people demanding con- 
firmation and execulion of the Charter, the 
leply was: “If this wore admitted, civil 
wars could Clever close but by the extirpa- 
tion of one of the contending parlies." ^ 
What can yon do with one of these sharp 
respondents? What can you do with an 
eloquent man ? No rules of ch^bale, no con- 
tempt of court, no exclusions, no gag-law.s 
can be contrived, that his first syllable will 
not set aside or overstep and annul. You 
crin shut out the light, it may be; but can 
you shut out gravitation? You may con- 
dpmi^ his book ; but can yon fight against 
his thouglit? i‘hat is always too nimble 
for you, anticipates you, and breaks out' 
victorious in some other quarter. Can you 
Sitop the motions of good sense? What can 
you do with Boatmiarcluils, wlia converts 
the censor whom the court has appointed 
to stifle his play into an ardent advocate ? 
Hie court appoints another cen.sor, who 
shall crush it this time. Beaumarchais per- 
suades him to defend it. The court suc- 
cessively appoints three more severe in- 1 
tiaisitors ; BeaumarChais converts tliern all | 
into triumphant vindicators of the play 
which is to bring in the Revolution. Who 
can stop the mouth of Luther, — of Newton? 
““■or Franklin,— of Mirabeau, -of Talley- 
raad. 


Tlicsc masters can make good their own 
place, and need no patron. Vvery variety 
of gift — science, religion, politics, letters, 
art, prudence, war,, or love— has its vent aSid 
e..\change in conversation. Convcxsaiion is 
I the Olympic games tvliitlier every superior 
gift resorts to a.s.sert and approve itself, — 

I and, of course, the inspirations of powerful 
and pubkc men, with the rc.st. But it is not 
this class,-— whom the sjdcndour of their 
accompli, dimont .alnujst iiievitalily guides 
into the vortex of ambition, u:^ikcs them 
chancellors and conin^andcrs of conmal and 
of action, and makes tlicin at last fata!ist.s, — 
not ihesc whom wo now consider, W'e 
con.sidcr those are iiitcre.sU-ii in thoughts, 
their own and other men's, and who dcilt^ht 
in comparing them, who iViink it the hig^e.st 
compliment they can pay 11 man, to deal 
wiili him as an intellect, to expose to him 
the grand and clteerfnl secrets jierhaps never 
opened to llurir daily companions, to share 
with him the sphere of freedom .and die 
simplicity of truth. 

lint the best conver.sation i.s rare. Society 
seems to have agreed to treat fieiions .a.s 
realities i and realitu-s as fic L iotas ; and the 
simple lover of Irulli, espei'ially if on very 
high groimd.s, — as a religious or intelleeliial 
seeker, — lind.s himself a stranger and alien. 

It is po.ssiblo that the best convers.ition i.s 
between two j^ersons who can talk only to 
c.ich other. Even Montesquieu confessed 
tluu, in conversation, il Im pereeive.l he was 
listened to by a third person, it seemed to 
liiin from th.it moment the whole question 
vanished from hi.s mind. I have known 
persons of rare .ability wlio were heavy 
com]>.iny*to good, social men who krn:\v 
well enough how to draw out ollters of fb- 
tiring hnftit ; .and, nior<.'over, t\ ere lieavy to 
intellectual men who ought to have known 
them. And does it nmitr occur that we, 
perhaps, live with people too superior to bti 
seen,— as there are n^t.sical notes too high 
for the scale of most ear.s^ 'I'herc are men 
who are great only to one or two companions 
of more opportunity, or more adapted. 

It was to nie(;t llicse wants that in all 
civil nations attempts have been made to 
i organize conversation by bringing together 
cuitiv.atcd people under the giost favonrabla 
conditions. "I'is certain there was liberal 
and rcfined jConvcrsation irf the Greek, irf 
the Roman, and iiftTie I^iddlc Age. There 
was a lime wb^n in France a revolution 
occurred in domestic arcliitecture ; when the 
houses of the nobility, wh^:h, up to that 
time, had been constructed on feudal ne- 
cessities, ill a hQj]ow*sqnaro,— t^e ground- 
floor being re.signed to offices and stables, 
and the floors above to rooms of state antj 
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to lodging‘rooms, — were rebuilt with new 
purfiose. It was the Marchioness of Ram- 
bouillet who first got the horses out of and 
the scholars into the p^ilaces, having con- 
structed her Mtcl \Yith a view to society, 
with superb suites of drawing-rooms on the 
same floor, and broke through the morgue of 
etiquette by inviting to her house men of 
wit and learning as w'ell as menu of rank, 
and piqued the emulation of Cardinal 
Richelieu to rival assemblies, and so to the 
founding ff the French Acadciny, I'he 
histoiy of the H6tel*'Rambouillet and its 
brilliant circles makes an important date in 
French civilization. And a history of clubs 
front early antiquity, tracing the efforts to 
secure liberal and refined conversation, 
thrsagh the Greek and Roman to the 
Middle Age, and Ih^ncc down through 
French, English, and German memoirs, 
tracing the chibs and coteries in each 
country, would be an important chapter in 
history. Wc know well the Mermaid Club, 
in London, of Shakspcarc, Ben Joiison, 
Chapman, Herrick, Seldcn, Beaumont and 
Fletcher; its “Rules” arc preserved, and 
many allusions to their suppers arei^ound in 
Jonson, Herrick, and in Aubrey. Anthony 
Wood has many details of Ifarrington’s 
Club. Dr. Bentley's Club held Newton, 
Wren, Evelyn, and Locke ; and we owe lo 
Boswell our knowledge of the club of Dr, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, Gibbon, Rey- 
nolds, Garrick, Beauelerk, and Percy. And 
we have records of tlic brilliant society that 
Etlinburgh boasted in the first decade of 
this century. Such societies are possible 
only in great cities, and are the compensa- 
tion which these can make to tliefc- dwellers 
for depriving tliem of the free intercourse 
with Nature. Isveiy scholar is surrounded 
by wiser men than he — if they cannot write 
as well. Cannot they meet and cxcliange 
results to their mutual benefit .and delight ? 
It was a pathetic exi^trience when a genial 
and accomplishedVerson said to me, looking I 
from his country home to the capital of I 
New England, “ There is a town of two 
hundred thousand people, and not a chair 
in it for me.” If he were sure to find at 
No. 2000 Tremont Street what .scholars 
were abroad after the morning studies were 
^nded, Bosioir would shine as the New 
^Jerusalem lo hft <;yes. 

Now this \vant**of*j|iaptea society is 
mutual. The man of ihoimht, the man of 
letters, the man of science, the adminis- 
trator skilful indffairs, the man or manners 
and culture, whom you .so much wish to 
find,— each of these i^wis|j|ing to be found. 
Each wishes t6 open his thought, his know- 
ledge, his social skill to the daylight in your 


company and affection, and to exchange his 
gifts for yours ; and the first hint of a select 
and intelligent company is welcome. 

But the club must be self-protecting, and 
obstacles arise at the outset. There are 
people who cannot well be cultivated, whom 
you must keep down and quiet if you can. 
There are those who have the instinct of u 
bat to fly against any liglited candle and 
put it out,— marplots and contradictors. 
There are those who go only to talk, and 
those who go only to hear : both are bad. 
A right rule for a club would be,— Admit no 
mail whose presence excludes any one topic. 
It requires people who are not surprised 
and shocked, who do and let do, and let be, 
who sink trifles, and know solid values, and 
w'ho take a great deal for granted. 

It is always a practical difficulty with chibs 
to regulate the laws of election so as to 
exclude peremptorily every social nuisance. 
Nobody wishes bad manners. Wc must 
have loyalty and character. The poet M.ii- 
veil was wont to say “that he would not 
drink wine with any one with whom he coiiK! 
not trust his life.” But neither can we aflbrci 
to be superfine, A man of irreproachable 
behaviour and excellent sense preferred on ^ 
his travels taking his chance at a hotel for 
company, lo the charging himself with loo 
many .select letters of introduction. lie 
confessed he liked low company. He sairl 
the fiict was incontestable, that the society 
of gypsies was more attractive than ih.^t of 
bishops. The girl deserts the p^irlour for ibe 
kitchen ; the boy, for the wharf. Tutors ami 
parents cannot interest him kke the up- 
roarious conversation he finds in the mark-t 
or the dock, 1 knew a scholar, of soinr 
experience in camps, who said that he liked, 
in a bar-room, to tell a few coon stories, 
and put himself on a good footing witli the 
company ; then he could be as silent as lie 
chose. A scholar does not wish to be always 
pumping his brain's ; he wants gossips. Tbc 
black-coats are good company only for 
black-coats ; but when the manufacturers, 
merchants, and shipmasters meet, see bow 
much they have to say, and how long tbe 
conversation lasts ! They have come froiu 
many zones ; they have traversed wide coun- 
tries : they know each his own arts, aud 
the cunning artisans of *his craft ; they bnvc 
seen the best and the worst of men. Their 
knowledge contradicts the popular opinion 
and your own on many points. Things 
which# you fancy wroif^j they know to be 
right and profitable ; things whicli you 
superstitious they know to be true. Tliey 
have found virtue in the strangest homes : 
and in the rich store of their adventures are 
instances and examples which you have been 
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seeking in vain for years, and which they 
suddenly and unwittingly offer you. 

I remember a social experiment in this 
direction, wherein it appeared that each of 
the members fancied he was in need of so- 
ciety, but himself unpresentable. On trial 
they all found that tliey could be tolerated 
by, and could tolerate, each other. Nay, 
the tendency to extreme self-respect which 
hesitated to join in a club was running 
rapidly down to abject admiration o.*' each 
other, when the club was broken up by new 
combinations. 

Tlic use of the hospitality of the club 
hardly needs explanation. Men are unbent 
and social at table ; and I remember it was 
explained to mo, in a Southern city, that it 
was impossible to set any public charity on 
foot unless througli a tavern dinner. 1 do 
not think our metropolitan charities would 
plead the same necessity ; but to a club met 
for conversation a supper is a good basis, as 
it disarms all parties, mid puts pedantry and 
business to the door. All are in good-humour 
and at leisure, which are the first conditions 
of iliscourse ; the ordinary reserves arc 
thrown off, experienced men meet with the 
freedom of boys, and, sooner or later, impart 
nil that is singular in their experience. 

The hospitalities of clubs arc easily ex- 
aggerated. No doubt the suppers of wits 
and philosophers acquire inncli lustre by 
time and renown. Plutarch, Xenophon, and 
Plato, who have colchratcd each a banquet 
of their let, have given us next to no data 
of the viands ; and it is to be believed that 
an indifferent tavern dinner in such society 
was more relished by llie convives than a 
much better one in worse company. Her- 
rick's verses to Ben Jonson no doubt paint 
the fact ; — ■ 

“ When we such dnsters had 
As m.^de us nobly wiki, not mad ; 

And yet, each verse of thine 
Outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine.” 
Such friends make the feast satisfying \ and 
i notice that it was when things went pros- 
perously, and the company -was full of 
honour, at the banquet of the Cid, that 
“the guests all were joyful, and agreed in 
one thing, — that they had iiot*eateii better 
for three years." 

1 need only liiiit the value of the club for 
bringing masters in their several arts to com- 
pare and expand their vieivs, to come to an 
understanding on these points, and so that 
tlieir united opi»ion shall have its just in- 
fluence on public questions of eduction and 
politics. 'Tis agreed that in the sections of 
the British Association more information is 
mutually and effectually coinniunic.'ited, in 
a few hours, than in many months of ordi- 
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nary correspondence, and the printing aiich 
transmission of ponderous reports. Wc 
know that I'homme dt Icttres is a little wary, 
and not fond of giving away his sccd-corn ; 
but there is an hifalliblc way to draw' him 
out, namely, by having as good as he. If 
you have 'Puscarcibra and he Canada, he 
may exchange kernel for kernel. If liis dis- 
cretion is incurable, and he dare not speak 
of fairj gold, he will yet tell what new books 
he has found, what old ones recovered, what 
men write and read abroad. A principal 
purpose also is thij hospilalit/ of the club, 
as a means of receiving a worthy foreigner 
with mutual advantage. 

Every nuuji brings into society some par- 
ti.al thought and local culture. W6 need 
range ^nd alternation of topics, and variety 
of niiqds. One likes in a companion a 
phlegm which it is a triumph to disturb, 
and, not less, to make in an old acquaintance 
unexpected discovcric.s of scope and power 
through the advantage of an iaspiring sub- 
ject. Wisdom is like electricity. There is 
no permanently wise man, but men c.ipable 
of wisdom, who, being put into certain com- 
])any, or othcrfavounablc conditions, become 
wise %r a short time, as glasses rubbed 
acquire electric power for a while. Rut, 
while wc look complacently at these obvious 
pleasures and values of good companions, 
I do not forget that Nature is always very 
much in earnest, and that her great gifts 
have something serious and stern. When 
wc look for the highest benefits of conversa- 
tion, the Spartan rule of one to one is 
usn.ally enforced. Discourse, when it rises 
highest and searches deepest, when it lifts 
us into that mood out of which thoughts 
come tnat remain as stars in our firmaiqent, 
is between two. 


COURAGE. 

I ORSF.RVE that there are three qualities 
which conspicuously .attract the wonder anrf, 
reverence of mankind ; — 

I. Disinterestedness, a^showm in ilKlij3t^^« 
ence to the ordinary briht^ and influences of 
conductj**-a puim^sc ^ sincere and generous 
that it cannot be tempted aside by any pro- 
spects of w'crilh or other private advantage. 
Self-love is, in almost all men, such an over- 
weight, that they arc incft'duloiis of a man’s 
habitual prefereneg of the general good to 
his ow'n ; bul^wlien they jccfit proved by 
sacrifices of case, w'calth, rank, and of life 
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itself, there is no limit to their admiration. 
'Hiis l>as made the power of the saints of 
the East and West, wlio have led the re- 
ligion of great nations. Self-sacnfice is the 
real’ miracle out of whicl^ all the reported 
miracles grew. This makes the renown of the 
heroes of Greece and I^bme,~of Socrates, 
Aristides, and Phocion ; of Quintius Curlius, 
Cato, and Regulu.s ; of Ilatcm Tai’s hospi- 
tality ; of Chatham, whose scornful ^nagna- 
nimity gave him immense popularity ; of 
Washington, giving his service to the public 
without salaty or rewarth 

2. Practical i^owcr. Men admire the man 
who can organize their wishes and thoughts 
in stone and wood and steel al^l brass, — the 
man \Vho can build the boat, who has the 
impiety to make tire rivers run the way he 
want^ them, who can lead his telegraph 
through the ocean from shore to shore ; who, 
sitting in his closet, can lay out the plans 
of a campaign,— sea-war and land -war ; 
such that the best generals and admirals, 
w’hen all is done, sec that they must thank 
him for success : the power of belter com- 
bination and foresight, however exhibited, 
which, whether it only plays a game of chess, 
or whether, more loftily, a cunning Mathe- 
matician, penetrating the cubic weights of 
stars, predicts the planet which eyes had 
never seen ; or whether, exploring the ' 
chemical elements whereof we and iheVorld 
arc made, and seeing their secret. Franklin 
draws off the lightning in his hand, suggest- 
ing that one day a wiser geology shall make 
the earthquake harmless and the volcano an 
agricultural resource. Or here is one who, 
seeing the wishes of men, knows how to 
come at their end ; whispers to this friend, 
argues down that adversary, moulds'’ society 
to Ills purpose, and looks at all men as wax 
for liis hands,— Uilces command of them as 
the wind does of clouds, as the mother does 
of the child, or the man that knows more 
(Joes of the man that knows less ; and leads 
tlicm in glad snrpris^ to^hc very point where 
they w'ould be : this man is followed with 
acclamation. 

2. The third excellence is courage, the 
perfect will, uhich no terrors can sliake, 
ihich is attracted by frowns or threats or 
hostile armies, nay, needs these to awake 
fan its resert'ed energies into a pure 
and is nc^er quite itself until the 
hruard is extreme ; ^hcr^ h is sirene and 
fertile, and all its powers pay well. There 
is a Hercules, an Achilles, sr Rustem, an 
Arthur, or a Cid in the mythology of every 
nation : and in autflientic history, a Leonid? s, 
a Scipio, a Caesar, a Ricl^rd Coeur de Lion, 
a Cromwell, <a J^elson, a Gfeat Condd, n 
Bertrand du Guesclin, a Doge Dandolo, 


a Napoleon, a Mass^na, and Key. 'Tis 
said courage is common, but the immense 
esteem in which it is held proves it to be 
rare. Animal resistance, the instinct of the 
male animal when cornered, is no doubt 
common ; but the pure article, courage with 
eyes, courage with conduct, self-possession 
at the cannon's mouth, cheerfulness in lonely 
adherence to the right, is the endowment of 
elevated characters. I need not show how 
much it is esteemed, for the people give it 
the first rank. I’hcy forgive everything to 
it. What an ado wc make through two 
thousand years about Thermopylm and 
Salamis ! What a memovy of Poitiers and 
Crecy, and Bunker Hill, and Washington's 
endurance f And any man who puis his life 
ill peril in a cause which is esteemed becomes 
the darling of all men. 'Die very nursery- 
books, the ballads which delight boys, the 
romances which delight men, the favourite 
topics of elociuence, the thunderous empliasis 
which orators give to every martial defiance 
and passage of arms, and which the people 
greet, may testify. I low short a time since 
this whole nation rose every morning to read 
or to hear the traits of courage of its sons 
and brothers in the field, and was never 
weary of the theme ! We have had examples 
df men who, for sliowing effective courage 
on a single occasion, have become a favourite 
spectacle to nations, and must be brought 
in chariots to every mass meeting. 

Men are so charmed with valour, that they 
have pleased themselves with being called 
lions, leopards, eagles, and dragons, from 
the animals contemporary with us in the 
geologic formations. But the animals have 
great advantage of us in precocity. Touch 
the snapping-turtle with a stick, and he seizes 
it with his teeth. Cut off bis head, and the 
teeth will not let go the stick. Break fhc 
egg of the young, and the little embryo, 
before yet the eyes are open, bites fiercely ; 
these vivacious creatures contriving, — shall 
we say ?— not only to bite after they are dead, 
bvi also to bite before they are born. 

But man begins life helpless. The babe 
is in paroxysms of fear the moment its nurse 
leaves it alone, and it comes,so slowly to any 
power of self-protection, that mothers say 
the salvation of the life and health of a young 
child is a perpetual miracle^ The terrors of 
the child are quite reasonable, and add to his 
loveliness ; for his utter ignorance and weak- 
ness, and his enchanting indignation on such 
a small basis of capital, compel every by- 
stander lib take his part. Every moment, 
as long as he is awake, he studies the use of 
his eyes, ears, hands, and feet, learning how 
to meet and avoid his dangers, and thus every 
hour loses one terror more, But this educa- 
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tion stops too soon. A large majority of men 
being bred in families, and beginning early to 
be occupied day by day with some routine of 
biii'e industry, never come to the rough expe- 
riences that make the Indian, the soldier, or 
the frontiersman self-subsistentand fearless. 
Hence the high price of courage indicates 
the general timidity. " Mankind,” said 
Franklin, "are dastardly when they meet 
with opposition." In war even, generals 
are seldom found eager to give battle. Lord 
Wellington said, " Unifoims were often 
masks”: and again. "When my journal 
appears, many statues must come down.” 
The iS'orsc Sagas relate that when Hishop 
Magiic reproved King Sigurd for his wicked 
divorce, the priest who attended the bishop, 
expecting every moment when the savage 
king would burst with rage and slay his 
superior, said "that he saw the sky no 
bigger than a calf-skin.” And 1 remember 
when a pair of Irish girls, who had been run 
away with in a waggon by a skittish horse, 
said that, when he began to rear, they were 
so frightened that they could not see the 
horse. 

Cowiirdice shuts the eyes till the sky is 
not larger than a calf-skin ; shuts the eyes 
so that we cannot see the horse that is 
running away with us ; worse, shuts the eyes 
of the mind and chills the heart. Fear is 
cruel and mean. 'Ihe political reigns of 
terror have been reigns of madnc.ss and 
malignity.^a total perversion of opinion ; 
society is upside down, and its best men 
arc thought loo bad to live. 'Jlien the 
protection which a house, a family, neigh- 
bourhood and properly, even the lirsl 
accumulation of savings, gives goes in all 
times to generate this taint of the respectable 
classes. Voltaire said, ‘ ' One of the chief 
misfortunes of honest people is that they arc 
cowardly.” Those political parties which 
gather-in the well-disposed portion of the 
community, — ^how infirm and ignoble \ what 
white Ups they have I always on the dehni- 
sive, as if the lead were intrusted to inc 
journals, often written in grc.\t part by 
women and bovs, who, williout strength, 
wish to keep up the appearanec'of strength. 
They can do the hurras, the placarding, the 
flags, — and the 'toting, if it is a fair day ; 
but the aggres. 5 ive attitude of men who will 
have right done, will no longer be bothered 
with burglars and ruflians in the streets, 
counterfeiters in public offices, and thieves 
on the bench ; that part, the pat t of the 
leader and sold of the vigilance committee, 
must be taken by stout and sincere men 
who are really angry and determined. In 
ordinary, wc have a snappish criticism which 
A-atches and contradicts the opposite party. 


We w^ant tlie will which advances and 
dictates. When wc get an ii^d vantage, a.s 
in Congress the other day, it is because our 
adversary has couipiittcd a fault, not thatave 
have taken the iniiialive and given the law. 
Nature has made up her mind that what 
cannot defend itself shall not be defended. 
Complaining never so loud, and with never 
so niiie’i reason, is of no use. One heard 
much (lint of pcacc-parties long ago in 
Kansas and elsewhere, that their strength lay 
in the greatness of their wrongs, and dissuad- 
ing all resistance, as‘!f to make mis strength 
greater. But were their wrongs greater than 
the negro's? and what kind of sirenglh did 
they ever givcfiiiii ? It was always inviynion 
to the tyrant, and bred disgust in those who 
would protect the victim. What cwmot 
stand must fall ; and the measure of our 
sincerity, and therefore of the respect of men, 
is tile amount of health and wealth wc will 
Imard ill the defence of our right. An old 
farmer, my neighbour across the fence, when 
I ask him if he is not going to town-meeting, 
says; "No; ’lis no use balloting, for it 
will not stay ; but what you do with the gun 
will sti^ so.*' Nature has charged every one 
with his own defence as with his own sup- 
port, and the only title I can have to your 
help is when 1 have manfully put forth all 
the means I i>ossess to keep me, and, being 
overborne by odds, the bystanders have a 
natural wish to interfere and see fair play. 
But with this pacific education, we have 
no readiness for bad limes. I am much 
mistaken if e\ ery man who went to the army 
in the late war had not a lively curiosity to 
know how lie should behave in action. 

I Tender f amiable boys, who had never cn- i 
countered any rougher play than a baseball 
match or a fishing excursion, were suddenly 
drawn up to face .a b.aj onel charge or capture 
a battery. Of course , they musi each go into 
that action with a certain de.spair. Each 
whispers to himself; "My exertions must 
be ot small account to the result ; only will 
the benignant Heaven save me from dis- 
gracing myself and my friends and my State. 
Die ' O yes, I can well die ; Vnit I cannot 
affiOrd to misbehave ; and i do not knovv 
how' 1 shall feel.” So great a soldier as thf 
old French Marshal Moiuluc acknowledges 
that he has often irembUd with fear, ^df 
recovered courage when htf had said a pra^r 
for the owasioii • I Ibtew .a young soldier 
who died in llie ejirly campaign, who con- 
fided to his sister that he had made up his 
mind to volunteer for tkc war. "I have 
not," he said, " any proper courage, but I 
shall never le^ anf one find it out.” And 
he had accustomed himsfflf ?uway.s to go 
into whatever place of danger, and do what- 
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ever he was afraid to do, setting a dogged 
resolution to resist this natural infirmity. 
Coleridge has preserved an anecdote of an 
officer in the Hritish Navy, who told him 
that when he, in liis first boat expedition, a 
midshipman in liis fourteenth year, accom- 
panied Sir Alexander IVdl, “as we were 
rowing up to Ih.c vessel we were to attack, 
amid a discharge of niusketry, 1 w4^ over- 
powered with fear, my kueos shook' and I 
was ready to faint away. Lieutenant Ball 
seeing me, j^Jaced himself dose beside me, 
look liold of my hafid and whispered, 
* Courage, my dear btoy ! yon will recover in 
a minute or so ; I was just the same when 1 
first went out in this way.’ ft was .as if an 
angel spoke to me. I’rom tliat moment I 
was :*u fearless and as forward as the oldest 
of the boat's crew. But I dare not think 
what would have become of me. if, at that 
moment, he had scofted and c.xposcil me." 

Knowledge is the antidote tofear, — Know- 
ledge, U.se, and Reason, with its higher .aids. 
The child is as much in danger from a stair- 
case, or the fire-grate, or a balh-lub, or a 
cat, as the soldier from a cannon or an 
ambush. Mach surmounts the fear *'.s fast 
as ho precisely undprstands the peril, and 
learns the means cf resistance. Madi is 
liable to panic, wliich is, exactly, the terror 
of ignorance surrendered .to the imagination. 
Knowledge is llte cncouragcr, knowledge 
that takes fear out of the heart, knowledge 
and use, which is knowledge in pmctice. 
'I'hey can conquer who believe they can. It 
is he who has done the deed once who cloe.s 
not shrink from attempting it again. It 
is the groom who knows the jumping horse 
IV, ’ell who can safely ride him. Iris the 
vetOkUn soldier, who, seeing the flash of the 
c.annon, can step asi^e from the path of 
the ball. Use makes a better soldier than 
the most urgent considenilions of duly,— 
familiarity with danger enabling hitn to c.sti- 
mate the danger, lie s4es how much is the 
I’i-sk, and is not afillil.tcd with imagination ; 
knows practically Marshal JSaxe’s rule, that 
every soldier killed costs the enemy his 
weight in lead. 

'1 he sailor loses fear as fast as lie acquires 
'comniHnd of sails and spans and steam ; tlic 
fioiitiersmai., \vh<^ he has a perfect rificand 
n.as acquired a sure aim. To the sailor's 
c.\Y»cnencc cvilry dew circumstan^ suggests 
what ho must do. •''J’hU •terrific chances 
which make the hours and. tlK^minutcs long 
to the pas.senger, he wliiles away by inces- 
&int application expedients and rq>airs. 
d'o him, a leak, a liurricanc, or a water- 
spout is so ^uch work*^— w more. The 
hunter is not alaAncd by bears, catamounts, 
or wolves, nor the grazier by his bull, nor 
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the dog-breeder by his bloodhound, nor an 
Aral] by the simoom, nor a farmer by a fire 
in the woods. The forest on fire looks dis- 
couraging enough to a citizen : the farmer 
is skillul to fight it, The neighbours run 
together ; with pine boughs they can mop 
out the flame, and, by raking with the hoc 
a long but iitllo trench, confine to a patch 
the fire wiiich would easily spread over a 
hundred acres. 

In short, courage consists in equality to 
I the problem before us. I'he school-boy is 
daunted before his tutor by a question of 
aritlinictic, because he does not yet com- 
mand the simple steps of the solution which 
the hoy beside him has mastered. 'J'hesc 
once seen, he is as cool as Arciiirncdes, and 
cheerily proceeds a step farther. C.’omngo 
is equality to the problem, in affairs, in 
.science, in trade, iji council, or in action ; 
consists ill the conviction that the agents 
witli whom you contend are not superior in 
strength or iesource.s or spirit to you. The 
general must stimulate the mind of his 
soliliers to tlic perception that they are men, 
and the enemy is no more. Knowledge, 
yes ; for the ilanger of dangers is illusion. 
Ihc eye is easily daunted ; and the drutns, 
fli'Hfs, shining helmets, beard, and mustache 
of the soldier have conquered you long before 
his sword or bayonet reaches you. 

But we do not exhaust the suliject in tlic 
slight analysis ; we must not forget the 
variety of teinperamenls, each of v^hich quali- 
fics this power of resistance. It is observed 
that men with little iniaginaiion are less 
fearful ; they wait till they fei;l paiit, whilst 
others of more sensibility anticipate it, and 
sulTor in the fear of the pang more acutely 
than in the pang. 'Tis certain that the 
threat i.s .sometimes more formidable than 
the stroke, and 'tis possible that the beholders 
suffer more keenly than the victims. Bodily 
pain is superficial, seated usually in the skin 
and the extremities, for the sake of giving 
us warning to put us on our guard ; not in 
lh*e vitals, where the rupture tliat produces 
death is perhaps not felt, and the victim 
ueicr knew' what hurl him. P.ain is super- 
ficial, and tKcrefore fear is.*^ 'llie torments 
of ni.u tyrdonis are jirobahly most keenly felt 
by the byslauders, 'i'lie torinents are illusory. 
'I'lic first suffering is the last suffering, the 
later hurts being lost on insensibility. Our 
affections and wishes for the external welfare 
of the hero tumultuously rjjsh to expression 
ill tears £»jid outcries ; but we, like him, sub- 
side into indifferency and defiance, when vve 
perceive how short is the longest arm of 
malice, how serene is the sufferer. 

It is plain that there is no separate essence 
called courage, no cup or cell in the brain, 
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no vessel in. the heart containing drops or 
iitoms tliat make or give this virtue ; but it 
ia the right or healthy state of every man, 
when he is free to do that which is consti- 
tutional to him to do. It is directness, — the 
instant performing of tliat which he ought. 
The thoughtful man says, you dilfer from 
me in opinion and methods ; but do you 
not see that I cannot think or act otherwise 
than 1 do? that niy way of living isorg.anic? 
And to be really strong we must adhere to 
onr own means. On organic action all 
strength depends. Hear what women say 
of doing a task l\v sheer force of will : it 
cosl.s tiieiu a fit of sicknes.s. I'lutarch relates 
tiiat the Pythoness who tried to prophesy 
without command in the 'I'emple at Heiplii, 
Ihoiigli she ])erformcd the usual rites, and 
inhaled the air of the cavern .standing on the 
tripod, fell into conviil.sions, and died. Un- 
doubtedly there is a leniperamcntal courage, 
a warlike blood, which loves a fight, does 
not fed itself except in a quarrel, as one sees 
in wasp.s, or ants, or cocks, or cats. The 
like vein appeans in certain races of men 
and in individu.ils of every race. In every 
school there are certain fighting l)oys ; in 
every society, the contradicting men ; in 
every town, bravoes and bullies, belter or 
worse dressed, fancy-men, patrons of tlie 
cock-pit and the ring. C.'ouragc is tempera- 
mental, scientific, ideal. Swedcnl)org has 
left this record of his king ; Charles XII., 
of Sw^lcn, did not know' wliat that was 
which otlicr.s called fi^ar, nor what that 
spuriotis valour and ilaring that is excited by 
inebriating draughts, for he never lasted any 
liquid but pure water. Of him we may say, 
that he led a life more remote from death, 
and in fact lived more, than any other man.'’ 
It was told of the Prince of Condc, *‘that 
there not being a more furions man in the 
world, danger in fight never disturbs him 
more than just to make him civil, and to 
command in words of great obligation 1*3 his 
officers and men, and without any the least 
disturbance to his judgment or spirit. ” I'lach 
has his owni courage, as his own talent ; but 
the courage of the tiger is one, and of the 
horse another, 'i’ho dog tha* .scorns to fight, 
will fight for his master. The llama that 
will carry a lo^.d if you cares.s him, will refuse 
food and die if he is scourged. 'I'hc fury of 
onset is one, and of calm endurance another. 
There is a courage of the cabinet as well as a 
courage of th^ field ; a courage of manners 
in private assemblies, and anotlaer in public 
assemblies ; a courage wliich enables one 
man to speak masterly to a hostile comp.?.ny, 
whilst another man who can easily face a 
cannon's mouth dares not open his own. 

There is a courage of a merchant in deal- 
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ing witli his trade, by which dangerous lurns^ 
of affairs are met and prevailed over. Mer- 
chants recognize as mucli 'gallantry, well 
judged too, in the conduct of a wist; and 
tipriglit man of'business, in difficult times, 
as soldiers in a soj^lier. 

There is a courage in the treatment of every 
art by a master in architecture, in scnlplure, 
in paimting, or in poetry, each clu'cring the 
inindlof the spectator or receiver as by true 
strokes of genius, which yet nowise implies 
the presence of physical valour in llie artist. 
This is the couiagt of geniu.s.^in every kind. 
A certain quantity of power belongs to a 
certain qiuuilily of faculty. The beautiful 
voice atdmfch goe.s sounding on, and covers 
up in its volume, as in a cloak, all the defects 
of the choir. The singers, I obstjj've, all 
yield to it, and .so the fair sijiger mdulge.s 
lier instinct, and dares, and dares, because 
she knows slic can. 

It gives the cutting edge to every profes- 
.sion. Tlie judge puls lii.s mind to the tangle 
of contradictions in the ca.'^c.scpiarcly.accosLs 
the question, and, by not being afraid of it, 
by dealing with it as biisine.ss which must be 
dist^seil of, he secs presently that common 
aritnmctic and common meilioils apply to 
this affair. Perseverance strips it of all 
peculiarity, and ranges it on the same ground 
as other business. Morphy played a daring 
game in chc.ss : the daring was only an illu- 
sion of the spectator, for the player scc.s !us 
move to be well fortified and safe. You may 
see the .same dealing in criticism ; a new 
book astonishes for a few day.?, lake.s itself 
out of common jurisdiction, and nobody 
knows what to say of it : but the scliolav is 
not «Llcceivcd. The old principles wliidi^ 
books exist to e.xprc.ss are more b^autiml 
than any book ; and out of love of the realil.y 
lie is an e.xpcrt ji/flgi; how far tlic book lias 
approached il and where it has come short. 
In all applications 'tis the same power, — the 
habit of referenoK to one’s own mind, as tlie 
home of all truth r|id counsel, and which 
can easily dispose of any book liccausc it 
can very w'ell do without all books. When 
a confident man comes into a company 
magnifying this or that author lie lias freshly 
re.ad, ilic company grow silent and ashdUiq^l 
of their ignorance. But I remember the old 
professor, whose seai-fliing mind cnsjrn^cd 
every word lie sjioke dii the memory^f the 
I class, ‘^'hen ;j'c*a.slii:(l if he had read this or 
that shining novelty, "No, I have never 
read thal^book"; instantly the book lost 
credit, and W'a.s not tc^bc heard of ag.ain. 

Every creature has a courage of hi.s coit- 
stitution fi^foriiis duties : —Archimedes, the 
courage of a geometer t'i stRk tohi.s diagram, 

I heedless of the siege and sack of the city ; 
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and the RoniAu soldier his faculty to strike 
at Archimedes. Each is strong, relying on 
his own, 'and eath is betrayed when he seeks 
in himself the courage of others. 

Captain John Brown, the'hero of Kansas, 
said to me in conversation, that “for a 
settler in a new country, one good, believing, 
strong-minded man is wortli a hundred, r ■/, 
ii thousand men without character : and 
that tlie right men will give a periir.nent 
direction to the fortunes of a state. As for 
tile bullying drunkards, of which armies are 
usually made he thoui^ ht cholera, small- 
pox, and consumption as valuable recruits.’’ 
He ludd the belief that courage and chastity 
are silent concerning themselvca He said, 
“As so6'n as I hear one of my men say, * Ah, 
let me only get my eye on such a man, I’ll 
bring hfin down,' I don’t exptict much aid 
in llie fight from that talker. ’Tis llic quiet, 
peaceable men, the men of principle, that 
make the best soldiers. 

** 'Tif? still observed those men most valmnt are 

^\dlo are most modest tre they cainc to war.’* 

True courage is not ostentatious r men 
who wish to inspire terror seem thereby to 
confess themselves cowards. Why do they 
rely on it, but because they know how potent 
it is with themselves ? 

The true temper has genial influences. It 
makes a bond of union between enemies, 
liovcraor Wise of Virginia, in the record of 
his first interviews with his prisoner, ap- 
peared to great advantage. If Governor 
Wise is a superior man, or inasmuch as he 
is a superior mail, he dLstinguishes John 
Brown. As they confer, they understand 
each other swiftly ; each respects the ojher. 

'opportunity allowed, they would prefer 
each ofiier’s society and desert their fornier 
companions. Enemies wdakl become affec- 
tionate. Hector and Acliilles, Richard and 
Saladin, Wellington and tioult, General 
Daumas and Abdel Kadet. become aware 
that they are nearer a/jd more alike than 
any oilier two. and, if their nation and cir- 
cumstance did not keep tlicm apart, would 
jun into each other’s arms. 

See too wliat good contagion belongs to 
^Everywhere it finds its own with mag- 
netic affinity. Courage of the soldier awakes 
th^cc^'rage of woin.».i, Florence Nightin- 
gale brings lint, .and the blessing of her 
shadow. Heroic w'omcn*offur themsAves as 
nurses of the brave veteran. The troop of 
Virginian infantry that had marched to guard 
the prison of John Brown ask leave to pay 
their respects to the prisoner. Poetry and 
eloquence catch the hint, nndsoai^to a pitch 
unknown bcJfore.*- Everything feels the new 
breath, except the old doling, nigli-dead 


polilicums, wliose heart the trumpet of resur- 
rection could not vvake. 

'fhe charm of the best courages is that 
they are inventions, inspirations, flashes of 
genius. I'he hero could not have done the 
feat at another hour, in a lower mood. The 
best act of the marvellous genius of Greece 
was its first act ; not in the statue or the 
Parthenon, but in the instinct which, at 
Thermopylae;, held Asia at bay, kept Asia 
out of I'Airope,— Asia with its antiquities 
and organic slavery, — from corrupting the 
hope and new moniing of the West. The 
btatue, the architecture, were the later and 
inferior creation of the same genius. In 
view of this moment of liisloiy, wo recog- 
nize a certain prophetic instinct better than 
wisdom. Napoleon said well, “My hand 
is immediately connected with my head”; 
but llie SiUTcd courage is connected with the 
hciU’t. The head is a half, a iraciion, until 
j It is enlarged and inspired by the moral 
I sentiment. For it is not the means on which 
we draw', us health or wealth, practical skill 
[ or dexterous talent, or multitudes of fol- 
lowers, that count, but the aims only. The 
aim reacts back on the means. A great 
aim aggrandizes the means, The meal and 
watec that are the commissariat of the for^ 
lorn hope that stake their lives to defend the 
pass are sacred as the Holy Grail, eras if 
one liad eyes to sec in chemistry the fuel 
that is nishing to feed the sun. 

There is a persuasion in the soul pf man 
that he is here for cause, that he was put 
down in lliis place by the Creator, to do the 
work for which he inspires him, that thils he 
is an overmatch for all antagonists that could 
combine against him. The pious Mrs. 
Hutchinson says of some passages in the 
defence of Nottingham against theCavaliers, 
“ It was a great instruction that the best 
and highest courages are beams of the 
Almighty.” And whenever the religious 
sentiment is adequately affirmed, it must be 
with dazzling courage. As long as it is 
cowa'. dly insinuated, as with the wish to 
succour some partial and temporary interest, 
or to make it affirm some pragmatical tenet 
which our parich church receives to-day, it 
is not imparted, and cannot inspire or create. 
For it is always new, leads ^nd surprises, 
and practice never comes up with it. There 
are ever appearing in the world men who. 
almost as soon as they are bom, take a 
bee-line to the rack of the ^quisitor, the 
axe of thertyrant, like Jordano Bruno, 
Vanini, Huss, Paul, Jesus, and Socrates. 
I.^k at Fox’s Lives of the Martyrs, Sewel’s 
History of the Quakers, Southey’s Book of 
the Church, at the folios, of the Brothers 
Bollandi, who collected the lives of twenty- 
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five thousand martyrs, confessors, ascetics, 
and self-tormen tors. There is much of ftible, 
but a broad basis of fact. The tender skin 
does not shrink from bayonets, the timid 
Momau is not scared by fagots ; the rack is 
not frightful, nor the rope ignominious. 
The poor Puritan, Antony Parsons, at the 
stake, lied straw on his head, when the fire 
approached him, and said, “This is God's 
hat.” Sacred courage indicates that a man 
loves an idea better than all things in the 
world ; that he is aiming neither at pelf or 
comfort, but will venture all to put in act 
the invisible thought in his mind. He is 
everywhere a liberator, but of a freedom 
that is ideal ; not seeking to have land or 
money or conveniences, but to have no other 
limitation than that which his own consti- 
tution imposes. He is free to speak truth ; 
he is not free to lie. He wishe.s to break 
every yoke all over the world which hinders 
his brother from acting after his thought. 

There arc degrees of courage, and each 
step upward makes us acquainted with a 
higher virtue. Let us say then frankly that 
the education of the will is the object of our 
existence. Poverty, the prison, the rack, 
the fire, the hatred and execrations of our 
fellow-inen, appear trials beyond tlie en- 
durance of common humanity ; but to the 
hero whose intellect is aggrandized l)y the 
soul, and so measures these penalties against 
the good which his thought surveys, these 
terrors vanisli as darkness at sunrise. 

VVe ifave little right in piping times of 
peace to pronounce on these rare heights 
of character ; but there is no assurance of 
security. In the most private life, difficult 
duty is never far off. Therefore wc must 
think with courage. Scholars and thinkers 
are prone to an effeminate habit, and shrink 
if a coarser shout come.s up from the street, 
or a brutal act is recorded in the journals. 
The Medical College piles ig) in its museum 
it.s grim monsters of morbid anatomy, and 
there are melancholy sceptics with a taste 
for carrion who batten on llte hideous /acts 
ill history, — persecutions, inquisitions, St. 
Bartholomew massacres, devilish lives, Nero, 
Ctesar Borgia, Marat, men in 

whom every ray of humanity was extin- 
guished, parricides, matricides, and what- 
ever moral memsters. These arc not cheer- 
ful facts, but they do not disturb a healthy 
mind ; they require of us a patience as 
robust as the energy that attacks us, and an 
unresting exploration of final causes. Wolf, 
snake, and crocodile are not irfharmonious 
in nature, but are made useful as checks, 
scavengers, and pioneers ; and we must have 
a scope as large as Nature’s to deal with 
beast-like men, detect what scullion function 


is assigned them, and foresee in the secular 
melioration of the planet how these v/ill 
become unnecessary, and wiU die out. 

He has not learned the lesson of life who 
docs not every (ity surmount a fear. * I do 
not wish to put myself or any man into a 
theatrical position,* or urge him to ape the 
courage of Ids comrade. Have tlie courage 
not to adopt another'.s courage. 'I'line is 
scope|iud cause and resistance enough for 
us ill our proper work and circumstance. 
And tlicre is no creed of an honest man, be 
he C'hristian, 'I’lirl^, or Gento^, which does 
not equally preach it. If you have no faith 
in bciioliocut ix>wer above you, but sec only 
an adamau-ijne fate coiling it.s folds about 
nature .and man, then rclicct tlial tJic best 
use of fate is to teach us courage, if only 
because baseness cannot change rfie ap- 
poiutctl event. If you accept your thoughts 
as inspirations from the Supreme Intelli- 
gence, obey them when they prescribe difll- 
cult duties, because they come only so long 
as they arc used ; or, if your scepticism 
re.iclics 10 the last verge, and you have no 
confidence in any foreign mind, then be 
brave, because there is one good opinion 
whiJi must alw'ays be of consequence to 
you, namely, your own. 


I am permilted to enrich my cliaptor by 
adding an anecdote of pure courage from 
real life, as narrated in a ballad by a lady 
to whom all the particulars of llio fact are 
e.xactly known, 

(JEORCK NIDIVER. 

Men have done brave deeds, 

• And hards laave sung tlicni well t 
1 of good George Nidiver 
Now the tal^ will tell. 

In Californian tnoiuitaiin 
A hunter bold was he j 
Keen his eye and .sure lus aliri 
As any y<A shouiJ sec. 

A little Indi.'in boy 

J'li'luwed him everywhere, 

E.i;;cr to share the hunter's joy, 

The liuiiter’s meal to sh.are. 

And wlien the bird or deer 
Fell by the hunter's skill, 

The boy iwas alway^tear 
To help with rignTgood-tvill, 

• • 

C3>ic thiy- aj tlir|iigh the cleft 
Between two mountains steep, 

Shut .^1 both right and left, 

Their questing way they keep, 

They see two griz/y bears 
With huiger fierce and fell 
Rush lit them unawfyresn 
Right down the narrow dell. 
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'J'lie boy turned round with screams, 
And ran with terror wild ; 

0n6 of tli^ pair of savage beasts 

Pursued the slirieking child. 

♦ The hunter raised his 

He knew one charge was all, — 

And through the boy’s pursuing fo« 

He sent Ills only ball. 

The other on George Nidiver 
Came on with dreadful pace 1 

The hunter stood unarmed, 

And met him face to face. 

I say unarmed lie stood. 

AgainsfJ those frightful paws 

The rifle but, or club of wood, 

Could stand no more than straws. 

George Nidiver stood still * 

*'And looked him in the face ; 

TJie wild beast stopped anm/ed, 

*Then came with slackening pace. 

Still firm the hunter stood, 

Although Ills heart beat high ; 

Again the creature stopped. 

And gazed wi=th wondering eye. 

The hunter met Iiis gaze, 

Nor yet an inch gave way ; 

'I’he bear inrncd slowly round. 

And slow ly moved away. 

\Vliat thoughts were in his mind 
It would be hard to spell ; 

What thoughts were in George Nidiver 
1 rather guess than tell. 

Lilt sure that rifle’s ainr. 

Swift choice of generous part, 

Sljowed in its passing gleam 
The depths of a br.ave heart. 


SUCCESS. 

Our American pcojilc cannot be taxed with 
slowness in performance or in praising their 
performance. Tlic earth ‘js shaken by our 
engineries. Wo are fueling our youth and 
nerve and bone. We iiave the power of ter- 
ritory and of sea-coast, and know the use of 
*^thesc. We count our census, we read our 



ei^s run approving^v along the lengthened 
li^s’of railroad and telcgrapli. We liave 
gond* nearest tb thb Pole. We lyivc dis- 
covered the Antarctic cilhliAeit. We inter- 
fere in Central and South Amer^a, at Can- 
ton, and in Japan ; we arc adding to an 
already enormous l^riitoiy. Our political 
constitution is the hope of the world, and we 
value ourselves ^n all tliese^featf. 

'Tis the way of tJie world ; 'tis the law of 


youth, and of unfolding strength. Men are 
made each with some triumphant superiority, 
which, through some adaptation of fingers, 
or ear, or eye, or ciphering, or pugilistic or 
musical or literary craft, enriches the com- 
munity with a new art ; and not only we, 
but all men of European stock, value these 
certificates. Giotto could draw a perfect 
circle ; Erwin of Steinbach could build a 
minster ; Olaf, king of Norway, could run 
round his galley on the blades of the oars 
of the rowers, when the ship was in motion ; 
Ojeda could run out swiftly on a plank pro- 
jected from the top of a tower, turn round 
swiftly, and conic back ; Evelyn writes from 
Rome: " Bcrnitii, the Florentine sculptor, 
.architect, painter, and poet, a little before 
my coming to Rome, gave a public opera, 
wlierciii he painted the scenes, cut the 
statues, invented tlie engines, composed tlie 
music, writ the comedy, and built the 
theatre." 

‘’"I'hcrcis nothing in war,’' said Napoleon, 
."which I cannot do by my own hands. If 
there is nobody to make gunpowder, I can 
manufacture it. 'Fhe gun-carriages I know 
how to construct. If it is necessary to make 
cannons at the forge, I can maKC them. 
The details of working them in battle, if it 
is necessary to teach, I shall teach them. 
In administration, it is I alone who have 
arranged the finances, as you know.” 

It is recorded of Linnseus, among many 
proofs of liis beneficent skill, that when the 
limber in the ship-yards of Sweden was 
ruined by rot, Linnmus was desired by the 
government to find a remedy. He s^idicd 
the insects that infested the timber, and 
found that they laid their eggs in the logs 
within certain days in April, and he directed 
that during ten days at that season the logs 
should be immersed under walep in the 
docks; which being done, the timber was 
found to be uninjured. 

Columbus at Veragua found plenty of 
gold ; but leaving the coast, the ship full of 
one hundred and fifty skilful seamen, — some 
of tnem old pilots, and with too much ex- 
perience of their craft and treachery to him, 
— the wise admiral kept his priyate record of 
his hornewariTpath. And when he reached 
Spain, he told the King and Queen, "that 
they may ask all the pilots v;ho came with 
him, where is Ver.igua. Let them answer 
and say, if they know where Veragua lies. 
I assert that they can give no other account 
than that they went to lands r/here there wa.s 
abiindance'of gold, but they do not know 
the way to return thither, but would be 
obliged to go on a voyage of discovery as 
much as if they had never been there before. 
There is a mode of reckoning,” he proudly 
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adds, "derived from astronomy, which is 
sure and safe to any who understands it.” 

Hippocrates in Greece knew Iiow to stay 
the devouring plague which ravaged Athens 
in his time, and his skill died witli him. Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, in Philadelphia, carried that 
city heroically through the yellow fever of 
the year 1793. Lcvcrrier carries the Coper- 
nican system in his head, and knew whereto 
look for the new planet. We have seen an 
American woman write a novel of which a 
million copies were sold in all languages, 
and which had one merit, of speaking to the 
universal heart, and was read with equal 
interest to three audiences, namely, in the 
parlour, in the kitchen, and in the nursery 
of every house. Wo have seen women who 
could institute liospitals and schools in 
armies. Wc liave .seen a woman who by 
pure song could ntelt the souls of whole 
populations. And there is no limit to these 
varieties of talent. 

These arc arts to be thankful for, — each 
one as it is a new direction of human power. 
We cannot choose but respect them. Our 
civilization is made up of a million contri- 
butions of tins kind. For success, to be sure, 
wo esteem it a test in other people, since 
we do first in ourselves. W’c respect our- 
selves more if wc have succeeded. Neither 
do wc grudge to each of these benefirctors 
the praise or the profit whidi accrues from 
his industry. 

Here are already quite different degrees of 
monA merit in these examples. I don’t know 
but wc and our race elsewhere set a higher 
value on wealtli, victory, and coarse supe- 
riority of all kinds, than other men, — have 
less tranquillity of mind, arc less easily con- 
tented. The Saxon is taught from his in- 
fancy to wisli to be first. TJie Norseman 
was a restless jider, fighter, freebooter. 
The ancient Norse ballads describe him as 
afflicted with this inextinguishable thirst of 
victory. The mother says to her son 

"Success shall be in thy courser tall, 

Success in thyself, which is best of aU, 

Success in thy hand, success in thy foot, 

In struggle with man, in battle with brute 
The h(jly God and Saint Urolhin dear 
Shall never shut eyes on-^liy career ; 

Look out, look out, Svend Vonved I " 

These feats that we extol do not signify so 
much as we say. These boasted arts are of 
very recent origin. They are local conveni- 
ences, but do not really add to our stature. 
'I'he greatest men of the world have managed 
not to want them. Newtofl was a great 
man, without telegraph, or gas, or steam- 
coach, or rubber shoes, or lucifer-matches, 
or ether for his pain ; so was ShaLspeare, 
and Alfred, and Scipio, and Socyales. These 


are local conveniences, but how' easy to 
now to parts of the world where not oiJly all 
these arts are wanting, but where they are 
despised. The Arabian sheiks, the most 
dignified people in the planet, do rfot uant 
them ; yet have as much sclf-rcspcct as the 
linglish, and aflrc easily able to impress the 
Frenchman or the American who visits them 
widi the respect due to a brave and sufficient 
imli. 

These feats have, to be sure, great differ- 
ence of merit and some of them involve 
power of a hy^h kind. ^ But the public 
values the invention more than the inventor 
docs. The inventor knows there is much 
more aii'i Ixitter where this came from, 'riie 
public sees in it a lucrative secret? Men see 
the reward which the inventor enjoy.s, and 
they think, "How si in 11 we wtn that?" 
Cause and effect are a little tedious ; liow 
to leap to the result by short or by false 
means? We are not scrupulous. What 
we ask is victory, without regard to the 
cause ; after the Rob Roy rule, after the 
Napoleon rule, to be the strongest to-day, 
—the way of the Tallyramls, — prudent 
peo[)le, whose watches go faster tlian their 
iftighbours’, and who detect the first moment 
of decline, and throw themselves on the 
instant on the winning si<le. I have heard 
that Nelson used to .say, " Never mind the 
justice or th<^ impudence, only let me suc- 
ceed.'’ Lord Brougham's .single duty of 
coiin-scl is, " to get the prisoners clear.” 
Fuller says 'tis a maxim of lawyers, " that 
a crown once worn clcarcth all defects of 
the wearer thereof.” J^ien tte riussU 
mieux que le smres. And we Americans 
arc tanilcd with this insanity, as our bank- 
rij^tcie.s and our reckless politics frfty 
show. We are great by exxlusion, grasping, 
and egotism. ^Our success t.ikcs from all 
what it gives to one. 'Tis a haggard, malig- 
nant, careworn running for luck. 

Kgotism is a kind of buckram that gives 
momentary ^reneth and concentration to 
men, and seems to be much used in nature 
for fabrics in which local and spasmodic 
energy is required. I could point to men in 
this country of indispensable importancc*to 
the carrying on of American life. ^ this 
humour, whom wc could ill spare ; any'^ne 
of them would be ^naiioiml loss^ ^ut it 
spoils conversation. They will noftry con- 
clus.yns with you. Thc^ are ever fftrnsting 
this pami:)#r^d sfflf between you and them. 
It is p^§.in they have a long education to 
undergo to reach simplicity and plain-deal- 
ing, wliich are wl/at a wise man mainly 
cares tor in his companion. Nature knows 
how to Sonvert evil to g^d ; Nature utilizes 
misers, fanatics, show-men, egotists, to 
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accomplish her ends ; but we must not think 
belt4»r of the foible for that. The passion 
for sudden success is rude and puerile, 
just as war, cannons, and executions are used 
to clear the ground of bad, ,Umipi.sl), irre- 
claimable savages, but always to the damage 
of llie conquer ers. « 

I hate this shallow Americanism which 
hopes to get rich by credit, to get knowledge 
by raps cn in id night laVdes, to learn (the 
economy of the mind by phrenology,’' or 
skill witliout study, or mastery without 
apprenticeship, the sale of goods through 
pretending that tlicy sell, of'ixjwcr through 
making believe you are powerful, or through 
a packed Jury or caucus, brdjeiy and 
“repeating" votes, or wealth by fraud. 

- They think they have got it, but tl>cy have 
got sorinJthing else,— a crime whicli calls 
for another crime, and another devil l>ehind 
that : those are stops to suicide, infamy, and 
the harming of mankind. Wo countenance 
each other in this life of show, pulling, 
advertisement, and manuhteture of public 
opinion ; and excellence is lost sight of in 
the hunger for sudden performance and 
praise. 

There was a uisc man, an Italian artitt, 
Michel Angelo, who writes thus of himself : 
“ Meanwhile the Cardinal Ippolito, in whom 
nil my best hopes were placcil, being 
dead, I began to understand that the 
promises of this world are, for the most part, 
vain phantoms, and that to confide in one's 
self, and become something of worth and 
value, is the best and safest course.’' Now, 
though 1 am by no means sure that tlic 
reader will assent to nil my propositions, 
yet I think we shall agree in my first rule 
ftrtuccess,- -that we shall drop the brag rfacl 
the advertisement, and take Michel Angelo’s 
course, “to confide in oivj’.s self, and be 
something of worth and value *’ 

ICich man h.as an aptitude born with him 
to do ea.si.y some feat imix)ssible to any 
other. Do your work. 1 hjfvc to say this 
often, but nature says it cjt'tener. 'Tis clown- 
ish to insist on doing all with one's own 
iiands, as if every man should build his own 
clumsy house, forge his hammer, and bake 
his dgiigh ; but he is to dare to do what he 
can do best ; not help others as they would 
dire^ him, but n& knows his helpful 
power fo be. To do otherwise is to neu- 
tralize flil those exh'aoAlinary special talents 
distributed among men. *'Yef; ♦k'hilst this 
self-truth is esseniiat to the exhibition of 
the world and to the growth and glory of 
each mind, it is rare find a man who 
believes bis own, thought or who speaks that 
which he was crefted to say.* Ai nothing 
astonishes men so nnlich as common sense 


and plain dealing, so nothing is more rare 
in any man than an act of his own. Any 
work looks wonderful to him, except that 
which he can do. \Vc do not believe our 
own thought ; wc must serve somebody ; 
we must quote .somebody ; we dote on the 
old and the distant ; we are tickled by great 
names ; wc import the religion of other 
nations ; wc quote their opinions ; we cite 
their lavvs. I'lic gravest and lixarnedest 
courts in this country sliudder to fiicc a new 
question, and will wait montli.s and years 
fora case to occur that can be tortured into 
a precedent, and thus throw on a bolder 
]\arty the onus of an initiative. 'I'lius wc 
do not carry a coun.5el in our breasts, or do 
not know it ; and because wc cannot sluiko 
off from our shoes this dust of Europe and 
Asia, the world secm.s to be born old, society 
is iiniler a spell, every man is .-v borrower 
and a mimic, lif<3 i.s theatrical, and literature 
a quotation ; and bonce that depression of 
spirits, that furrow of care, said to mark 
every American brow. 

Self-trust is the fn st secret of success, the 
belief that, if you are here, the authorities 
of the universe |mt you liere, and for cause, 
or with some task strictly appointed you in 
your comslilulion, and so long .as you work at 
that you arc well and successful. It by no 
mc.ans consists in rushing prematurely to a 
showy feat that shall catch the eye and 
satisfy spectators. It is enough if you work 
in the right direction. So lar from the per- 
formance being the real succes.s, it iscetear 
that the success wa.s much earlier than that, 
namely, when all the feats that make our 
civility were the tlioughts of good heads, 
'I lie fame of each discovery rightly attaches 
to the mind that made the formula which 
contains ail the details, and not to the 
; nianufac Hirers who now m.nke their gain by 
it : although the mob uniformly cheers the 
pubihshcr, and not the inventor. It is the 
dulness of the multitude that they cannot 
see the house, in the ground-plan ; the 
working, til model of the projector. 
V\'hil.st it is a thought, though itw^erca new 
fuel, or a now food, or the creation of agri- 
culture, it is cried down ; it is a chimera : 
but when it is a fftet, and comes in the shape 
of ciglit per cent,, ten per cent., a hundred 
per cent. , they cry, “ It is the v«ice of God." 
Horatio Grecnoiigh, the sculptor, said to 
me of Robert Fulton's visit to Paris : 
“Fulton knocked at the door of Napoleon 
with steam, and was rejected f* and Napo- 
leon lived long enough to know that he had 
excluded a greater power than his own." 

Is there no loving of knowledge, and of 
art, and of our design, for itself alone? 
Cannot we please ourselves-with performing 




st/ay-ss. ' ‘ 

tur work, or gaining truth and power, with- ton, one St c.aU'S. Ihit the .sou). ir\ her 
out being praised for it? 1 gain my point, beaming hour does not acknowledge nheso 
1 gain all points, if I can reach njy com- usurpations. We should know liow to praise 
panioii with any statement which teaches Socrates, or Plato, or Saint John, ^without 
him his own worth. The siltn of wisdom is, impoverishing' us. In good Iiolus we do not 
that the time is never lost that is devoted find Shakspc.'irc or Homer over-great, —only 
to work. The good workman never says, to h.ave been ifansUitors of llie Itappy pre- 
There, that will do" ; but, "Tlicre, that sent,— and every man and woman divine 
is it : try it, and come again, it will la.-t po^ibiliiies. 'Tis the good reader Ih.at 
always.” If the artist, in wliatcvcr art, is hkIkcs the good book; .a gmod head cannot 
well at work on his own design, it signifies read amiss : in every book he finds passages 
little that he does not yet find orders or ens- which seem confidences or .asides hidden 
tomers. I pronoimc*' that young m.in happy from all else a‘)d unniistiaiably meant for 
who is content with ha ving acquired the skill his ear. 

wdiicli ho had aimed .at, and wails willingly The light 1>y which we see in Ibis world 
when the occasion of making it appreciated come.s o^#t from the soul of the observer, 
shall arrive, knowing well that it will not Whereverany noble sentiment dwtMt, it made 
loiter. Tlio time your rivul spends in dress- tlie faces and houses aroiind to shine. Nay, 
iiig up his work for effect, hastily, and for the powers of this busy brain are miraculous 
the market, you spend in study and experi- and illimitable. 'I herein arc llie rules and 
niciits towards real knowledge aiuU'fficiency. formulas by which tlie whole empire of 
He has thereby sold his picture or machine, matter is worked. There is no prosperity, 
or \Yoii the priite, or got tlie appointment ; trade, art, city, or great material wealth of 
but you have raised yourself into a higher any kind, but'if you trace it home, you will 
school of art, and a few years will show llie find it rooted in a thought of some indivi- 
.advTintage of the real master over the short dual man. 

popularity of the showman. I know it is Is all life a surface affair? ’Tis curious, 
a nice point to discriminate this self-trust, bit our difference of wit .appears to be only 
which is the pledge of all mental vigour and a difierence of impressionability, or power 
performance, from the disease to which it is to ajipreciatc faint, fiiintcr, and infinitely 
allied, — the exaggeration of the part wliich faintest voices and visions. When the 
we can play ; — yet tlicy are two things. But sehobr or the writer has pumped hi.s brain 
it is sanity to know, tliat, over my talent or for tbougbls and verses, and then comes 
knack, and a million times better than any abroad into Nature, has he never found that 
talent, is (he central intelligence which subov- there is a better poetry hinted in a boy's 
dinates and uses all talents ; and it ir, only wbisllc of a tune, or in the piping ol 
as a door into this, that any talent or the sparrow, than in all his literary results? \Vc 
knowledge it gives is of value. He only who call it health, Wliat i.s so admirable as the 
comes into this central inielligencc, in which Uc^ilth of yuiith ?— with his long days bccat^c 
no egotism or exaggeration can be, comes his eyes arc good, and brisk circulations keep 
into sclf-possossion. him warm in cold rooms, and he loves books 

My next point is that, in the scale of that s|K';ik to lUe iituiginabon ; and lie can 
powers, it is not talent, but sensibility, tvhich read Blato, covered to his cliin wiOi a cloak 
is best : l.alent coniines, but the central life in a cold upper chamber, thpugli he should 
puts us in relation to all. How often it seems associate llicJDialogues ever after with a 
the chief good to be born with a cheerful woollen smell, '^’is the baixs of life that 
temper, and well ailjustcd to the ton# of the natural effects arc continually crowded out, 
human race. .Such a man feels himself in and artificial .arrangements substituted. We 
harmony, and conscious by his receptivity remember when, in early youth, the ea^th 
of an infimte .strength. Li^ Alfred, “ good spoke and the heavens glowed; when an 
fortune accompanies him like a gift of God." evening, any evening, grim and wintry, s’^ct 
Feel yourself, and be not daunted by things, and snow, was enough for us ; the liouscs 
' Tis the fulrfess of man that runs over into were in the air, NjIV it cc#ts a rii’Crfom- 
ohjects, and makes his Bibles and Shak- bination of clouds rjid lights to mcrcome' 
speares and Homers so great. I'lie joyful the ^ud^ean. What is ifwc look 

reader borrows of his own ideas to fill their for in the landscape, ii^simsets and sunrises, 
faulty outline, and knows not loathe borrows in the sUfe and the fiimarnent? what but a 
and gives. compensation for tlie cramp and pettiness 

There is something of poverty in our criti- of human perform.'mces ? We bask in the 
cism. Wc assume tliat there are few great day, and the mind finds somewhat as great 
men, all the rest are little ; that there is but as itself. In Nature^ aH is large, massive 
one Ilomcr, but one Shakspeare, one New- repose. Remember what befalls a city boy 
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wKo ^^oes for the first time into the October 
woods, Ife k ^ddcnly initiated into a 
pomp and glory that brings to pass for him 
the dreams of romance. He is the king he 
dreamed he was ; he walks through tents of 
gold, through bowers of crioison, porphyry, 
and topaz, pavilion on pavilion, garlanded 
with vines, flotvers, and sunbeams, with in- 
cense and music, with so many hints lodiis 
astonished senses : the leaves twinkle i.nd 
pique and flatter him, and his eye and step 
arc tempted on by what hazy distances to 
happier solitudes. All th*s happiness he 
owes only to his finer perception. The 
ow ner of the wood-lot finds only a number 
of discolo^tred trees, and says, " 'Hiey ought 
. to come dowji ; they aren’t growing any 
better ; tlrty should be cut and corded before 
spring, " 

Wordsworth writes of the delights of the 
boy in Nature : — 

*' For never will come bc»ck the hour 

Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower.'’ 
But I have just seen a man, well knowing 
what he spoke of, who told me Unit the verse 
>vas not true for him ; that bis eyes opened 
as he grew older, and that every spring \^as 
more beautiful to him than the last. 

We live among gods of our own creation. 
Does that deep-toned bell, wliich has 
shortened iniiny a night of ill nerves, render 
to you nothing but acoustic vibrations? Is 
the old church, winch gave you the first 
lessons of religious life, or the village school, 
or the college when; you first knew the 
dreams of fancy and joys of thought, only 
boards or brick and inoilar? Is tlie house 
in which you were born, or the house in 
■•liich your dearest friend lived, only a pfccc 
of real astate whose value is covered by the 
Hartford insurance ? You ^valk on the beach 
and enjoy the aniniaiion ' of the picture, 
trlcoop up a little water in the hollow of your 
palm, lake up a handful of shore sand ; 
well, these are the elements* What is the 
beach but acres of sand what is the ocean 
but cubic miles of water ? a little more or 
less signifies nothing. No, it is that this 
l#ute matter is part of somewhat not brute. 
It is that the sand floor is held by spheral 
gUtvfty, and bent to be a part of the round 
globe, under the opiical sky, — part of the 
astiifijistjihg aslrononi^, and existing, at last, 
to moml ends andfroAi moral causes. 

The world is not madif'uprift the •eye of 
figures, that is, onljp half ; it is also made 
of colour. How that clement w^^ishes the 
universe with its encl^ntiiig waves ! 'I'he 
sculptor had ended hts work, and behold 
a new world of dream-like gloryt 'Tis the 
last stroke of Ncfiurt’ ; beyond colour she 
cannot go. In like manner, life is made 
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up, not of knowledge only, but of love also. 
If thought is form, sentiment is colour. It 
clothes the skeleton world with space, 
variety, and glow. The lines of sunset 
make life great ; so the affections make 
some little web of cottage and fireside popu- 
lous, important, and filling the main space 
in our history. 

The fundamental fact in our metaphysic 
constitution is the correspondence of nniii 
to the world, so that every change in that 
writes a record in the mind. The mind 
yields sympathetically to the tendencies or 
Law which stream llirough things, and make 
the order of nature ; and in the perfection 
of this correspondence or expressiveness, the 
health and force of man consist. If we 
follow this hint into our intollecUial educa- 
tion, we shall find tliat it is not propo- 
sitions, not new dogmas and a logical ex- 
position of the world, that arc our first 
need ; but to watch and tenderly cherish llie 
intellectual and nioml sensibilities, those 
fountains of right thought, and woo them 
to stay and make their homo with us. 
Wliilst they abide with us, w'c shall not 
think amiss. Our perception far outruns 
our talent. \Yc bring a welcome to the 
highcsl lcsson.s of religion and of jioetry out 
of all proiiortion beyond our skill to teach. 
And, further, the great hearing and sym- 
pathy of men is more true and wise than 
their speaking is wont to be. A deep sym- 
pathy is what wo require for any student 
of the mind ; for the chief difftrence 
between man and man is a difference of 
impressionability. Ai'istotle, or Bacont or 
Kant propound some maxim which is the 
key-note of philosophy Ihcnceforsvard. But 
1 am more interested to know, that, when at 
Iasi they have hurled out their grand word, 
it is only some familiar exj^ericnce of every 
man in the street. If it be not, it will never 
be heaixl of again. 

Ah ! if one could keep' this sensibility, 
and live in the happy sufficing present, and 
find djc day and its cheap means con- 
tenting, which only ask receptivity in you, 
and no strained exertion and cankering 
ambition, overscmulating to be'at the head 
of your class and the head of society, and 
to have distinction and laurpls and con- 
sumption ! We are not strong by our power 
to penetrate, but by our relatedness. The 
world is enlarged for us, not by new objects, 
but by finding more affinities ^nd potencies 
in those we have. 

This sensibility appears in the homage to 
beauty which exalts the faculties of youtli, 
in the power which form and colour exert 
upon the soul ; when we -sec eyes tliat are 
a compliment to the human race, features 
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that explain the Phidian sculpture. Fon- 
tenelle said : “ There are three things about 
which I have curiosity, though I know 
nothing of them, — music, poetry, and 
love.” The great doctors of this science 
are the greatest men, — Dante, Petrarch, 
Michel Angelo, and Shakspeare. The wise 
Socrates treats this matter wiili a certain 
archness, yet with very marked expressions. 
“ I am always,** he says, “ asserting that I 
happen to know, I may say, nothing but a 
mere trifle relating to matters of love ; yet 
in that kind of learning I lay claim to being 
more skilled than any one man of tlic past 
or present time.” They may well speak in 
tliis uncertain manner of their knowledge, 
and in this confident maimer of their will, 
for the secret of it is hard to detect, so 
deep it is ; and yet genius is measured by 
its skill in this science. 

\ Wlio is he in youth, or in maturity, or 
even in old .age, who does not like to hear of 
those sensibilities which turn curled hc.ads 
round at church, and .send wonderful eye- 
beams across assemblies, from one to one, 
never missing in the thickest crowxl. The 
keen statist reckons by tens and lumdreds ; 
the genial man is interested in every slip- 
per that come.s into the assembly. 'J'he 
passion, alike everywhere, creeps under the 
snows of Scandinavia, under the firc.s of the 
equator, and swims in the vSeas of Polynesia. 
I.ofn is as puis.sant a divinity in the Norse 
Edda*as Camadeva in the red vault of India, 
Eros in the Greek, or Cupid in the Latin 
heaven. And what is specially true of love 
is, that it is a state of extreme impres- 
.sionability ; the lover has more senses and 
finer senses than others ; his eye and car 
are telegraphs ; he reads omens on the 
flower, and cloud, and face, and form, and 
gesture, and read.s them aright. In his 
surprise at the sudden and entire under- 
standing that is between him and the 
beloved person, it occurs to him that they 
might somehow meet independently ^f time 
and place. How delicious the belief that 
he could elude all guards, precautions, 
ceremonies, means, and delays, and hold 
instant and sempiternal Communication ! 
In solitude, in banishment, the hope re- 
turned, and the experiment was eagerly 
tried. The supernal powers seem to take 
lus part. What was on his lips to say is ; 
uttered by his friend. When he went 
abroad, he rjet, by wonderful casualties, the | 
one person he sought. If ift his walk lie ' 
chanced to look back, his friend was walking I 
behind him. And it has happened that the 
artist has often drawn in his pictures the face 
of the future wife whom he had not yet seen. 
But also in complacencies, nowise so strict 


as this of the passion, the man of sensjffiility 
counts it a delight only to kear a child’s voice 
fully addressed to him, or to see the beau- 
tiful manners, of the youth of either sex. 
When the event is past and remote, how 
insignificant thc^grealcst comixared with the 
piquancy of the present 1 'I’o-day at the 
school examination the professor interrogates 
SyJina in the history class about Odoacer 
an" Alaric. Sylvina can’t remember, but 
suggests that Odoacer was defeated ; and 
the professor tartly repliej, “No, he de- 
feated the Roifl.ans." But 'tis plain to the 
visitor, that 'tis of no importance at all about 
Odoacer, ^uid 'tis a great deal of importance 
about Sylvina ; and if she says he was de- 
feated, why he had better, a great deal, 
have been defeated, than give her .^moment’s 
annoy. Odoacer, if there was a particle of 
I the gentleman in him, would have said, Let 
me be defeated a thousand times. 

And .as our tenderness for youth and 
beamy gives a new and just importance to 
their fresh and manifold claims, so the like 
sensibility gives welcome to all excellence, 
has cjxs and hospitality for merit in*coruers, 
/fi Englishman of marked character and 
talent, who had brought with him hither one 
or two friends and a library of mystics, 
assured me that nobody and nothing of 
possible interest was left in England,— he 
had brought all that was alive away. 1 was 
forced to reply, “ No, next door to you, 
probably, on the other side of the partition 
in the same hoii.se, was a greater man than 
any you had seen.” Every man has a his- 
tory worth knowing, if he could tell it, or if 
we could draw it from him. Character and 
wk have their own magnetism, SelW^a 
deep man into any town, and hcwill find 
another deep nifin there, unknown hitherto 
to his neighbours, 'That i.s the great happi- 
ness of life, — to add to our high acquaint- 
ances. The very law of •averages might 
liave assiired^ou that there will be in every 
hundred heads, Sify ton or five good heads, 
Morals are generated as the atmosphere is. 
'Tis a secret, the genesis of either ; but the 
springs of Ju.stice and courage do not itil 
any moi-e than salt or sulphur springy 

'I'hc world is always opulent, the oratfe.s 
arc never silent ; bj^thc receiver nmst by 
a happy lemperanc^e hrotl^TSTlS^fiS top - 
of c<^dilion, that fr^ic ffealtli, tha^hecan 
easily mk# .frid^give thc.se fine comnmni- 
cnlioiis. ^ Health is the condition of wisdom, 
and the sign is cheerfulness, — an open and 
noble temper, Th^re was never poet who 
had not the heart in the right pitcc. The 
old trou1fcur,*I^ons Capt^eil, wrote, — 

"Ofl have I heard, and deem the witness true, 
Whom man delights in, God delights in too.'* 
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Alt ;bpauty warms the heart, is a sign of I 
health, prosperity, and the favour of God. 
liverything lasting and fit for men, the 
Divine Power has marked with this stamp. 
What delights, what emancipates, not what 
scares and pains us, is wi'^e and good in 
sjxiech and in the arts. For truly, the heart 
at the centre of the universe with every th^ob 
hurls the flood of happiness into every arti ry, 
vein, and veinlet, so that the whole system is 
inundated with the tides of joy. Tlic plenty 
of the poorest pFce is loo g^eat: the harvest 
cannot be gathered. Every sound ends in 
music. The edge of every surface is tinged 
with prismatic rays. 

One nio.e trait hf true success. The good 
mind chooses what is positive, what is ad- 
vancing,— bmbraces the affirmative. Our 
system is one of poverty. 'Tis presumed, as 
as I said, there is but one fiiiakspcarc, one 
Homer, one Jesus, — not that all are or shall 
be inspired. But w-c must bt^gin by affirm- 
ing. Truth and goodness subsist for ever* 
more. It is true there is evil and good, night 
and day : but these are not equal. The day 
is great and final. The night is for the day, 
but the day is not for tlie night. What 
is tliis immortal demand for more, which 
belongs to our constitution ? this enormous 
ideal? There is no such critic and beggar 
as tins terrible Soul. No historical person 
begins to content us. We know the satis- 
factoriness of justice, the .sufficiency of truth. 
We know the answer that leaves nothing to 
ask. We know the Spirit by its victorious 
tone. The searching tests to apply to every 
new pretender are amount and quality, — 
what does he add? and what is the stale of 
lAiriSl he leaves me in ? Your theory is un- 
important ; but what new stock you cm add 
to humanity, or how high you can carry life? 
A man is a man only as lie makes life and 
nature happier us. 

I fear the popular notion of , success Stands 
in direct opposition in points to the real 
and wholesome success. One adores public 
opinion, the other private opinion; one 
f^i^ne, the other desert ; one feats, the other 
humility ; one lucre, the other love ; one 
monopoly, and the otlier hospitality of mind. 

SVe may apply this affirmative law to 
letter. tc „rt, to the decorations 

of our houses, etc^, I not find executions 
or tortift^js or )azar-house?, or^, grisly -photo- 
graphs of thfc field on the day after the battle 
fit subjects for cabinet pictures. I ,.'iink that 
some so-called "sacred subjects" must be 
treated with more geni^ than 1 have seen in 
the masters of Italian or Spspish ,art to be 
right ' pictures fc . Rouses and churches. 
Nature does not invite such exhibition. 
Nature lays, the ground-plan of each crea- 


ture accurately, — sternly fit for all his func- 
tions ; then veils it scrupulously. See how 
carefully she covers up the skeleton. The 
eye shall not see it : the sun sliall not shine 
on it. She weaves her tissues and integu- 
ments of flesh and skin and hair and beau- 
tiful colours of the d.ay over it, and forces 
death down underground, and makes haste 
to cover it up with leaves and vines, and 
wipes carefully out every trace by new crea- 
tion. Who and what are you that would lay 
the ghastly anatomy bare? 

Don't hangadismal picture on thcwall, and 
do not rtaub with sables and glooms in your 
conversation. Dorj't be a cynic and discon- 
solate }>reaeher. Don't bewail and bemoan. 
Omit the negative propositions. Nerve us 
with incessant affirmatives. Don't waste 
yoursclfin rejection, nor bark against the bad, 
but cliant tlic beauty of the good. When 
that i.s spoken which Ijas a right to be spoken, 
the cliatier and the criticism will stop. Set 
down nothing that will not help somebody ; 

" For every gift of noble origin 

Is Ireutlied upon by Hope's perpetual breath. ” 

The affirmative of aflirtnatives h love. As 
nuicli love, so much perception. As caloric 
lo,matter, so is love to mind ; soil enlarge.s, 
and so it empowers it. Good-will innkes 
insight, as one finds his way to tlic sea by 
embarking on a river. I have scon scores of 
people who can silence me, but I seek one 
who .shall make me forget or overcome the 
frigidities and imbecilities into wliich 1 fall. 
The painter Giotto, Vasari tells us, renewed 
art, because he put more goodness *into his 
heads. To awake in man and to raise lh(.‘ 
sense of worth, to educate his feeling and 
judgment so that he shall scorn himself for 
a bad action, that is the only aim. 

'Tis clicap and easy to destroy. There is 
not a joyful boy or an innocent girl buoyant 
with fine purposes of duty, in all the street 
full of eager and rosy faces, but a cynic can 
chill and dishearten with a single word. 
Despondency conics readily enough to the 
most sanguine. The cynic has only to follow 
their hint with his bitter confirmation, and 
they check tliatijcager courageous pace and 
go home with licavier step and premature 
age. Tliey will themselves quickly enough 
give the liint he wants to the cold wretch. 
Which of them has not failed to please where 
they most wished it? or blundered where 
they were most ambitious of success ? or 
found themselves awkward or ‘tedious or in- 
capable of study, thought, or heroism, and 
only hoped by good sense and fidelity to do 
what they could and pass unblamed ? And 
this witty malefactor makes their little hope 
less with satire and scepticism, and slackens 
the springs of endeavour, Yes, this is easy ; 
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but to bdp the yomi;r soul, add cnei-g>^ 
inspire hope, and blow the coals into a 
useful flame ; to redeem defeat by new 
thought, by firm aclion, that is not easy, 
that is the work of divine men. 

We live on different planes or platforms, 
'I'hore is an external life, wliich is educated 
at school, taught to read, write, ciplicr, and 
Imde ; muglit to grasp all the boy can got, 
urging him to put himself forward, to make 
himself useful and agrt-cablo in the worhl, 
to ride, run, argue, and contend, unfold his 
talents, shine, conquer, an<l possess. 

But tile inner life sits at home, and docs 
not learn to do things, nor value these feats 
at all. 'Tis a quiet, wise perception. It 
loves ii-iitli, because it is itself real ; it loves 
right, it knows notliing else ; but it makes 
no progress : was as wise in our first memory 
of it as now ; is just tlie same now in ma- 
turity, and liercaftcr in age, it was in j-outli. 
We have grown to ninnliood and woman- 
hood ; we have powers, connection, children, 
reputations, professions ; this makes no 
account of them all. It lives iti tlie great 
present ; it makes the present great. This 
tranquil, well-founded, wide-seeing soul is 
no express-rider, no attorney, no magistrate : 
it lies in the siin, and broods on tlie world. 
A person of this temper once said to a man 
of much activity, ‘ ' I will pardon yon that you 
do so much, and you me that I do nothing.'' 
And Euripides says that " Zeus hates busy- 
bodies t*iid those who do too much," 
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On the anniversary of the Bhi Bel.a Kappa 
Society at Cambridge, in i86i, the venerable 
Ih-esident (^luincy, senior member of the 
Society, as well as senior alumnus of the 
University, was received at the dinner ^vitli 
jjeouliar demonstralions of rcs}:K:ct. He 
replied to these compliments in a speech, 
and, gracefully claiming the gfivileges of a 
literary society, entereci at some length into 
an Apology for Old Age, and, aiding him- 
self by notes in his hand, made a sort of 
running commentary on Cicero's chapter 
“ De Sencctute," Tlie ch.araeter of the 
speaker, tlie transparent good faith of his 
praise and blailie, and the naivc/g of his 
eager preference of Cicero's d^inions to 
King David's, gave unusual interest to the 
College festival. It was a discourse full of 
dignity, honouring him who spoke and those 
who heard. 

The speech led me to look over at home— • 


^an easy task — Cicero’s famous essay, 
jiig by its uniform rheiorieai merit ; heroic 
with Stoical precepts ; with a Roman eye to 
the claims of tlw Slate ; happiest, pcfliaps, 
in his praise of life on the farm ; and rising 
at the conclusion lo a lofty strain. But he 
does not exhaust the subject ; rather invites 
tlie altcmpt to add traits to the picture from 
our tffoador modern life. 

Cicero makes no reference to the illusions 
which cling to tlic clement of time, and in 
[ wliieh Nature t^-lighls, ■'Wellington, in 
j speaking of military men, said, “What 
! masks are these uniforms to hide cowards ! ” 

I have ofte-> deteefed llic like deception in 
the cloth shoe, wadded pcli.sst?, wig, spec- 
tacles, and padded chair of Age, Nature 
lends herself to these illusions, al?d adds 
dim sight, deafness, crackeil voice, snowy 
hair, sliurt memory and sleep. Tliese also 
arc masks, and all is not Age that wears 
them. Wliilst we yet call ourselves young, 
and our mates arc yet youths with even 
boyish remain.^, one good follow in the set 
prematurely sports a gray or a baldjiead, 
which does not impose on us who know liow 
i inmjteiil of sanctity or of Platonism he is, 

' but docs deceive his juniors and llie public, 
wlio presently distinguish him with a most 
amusing respect ; and this lets us into the 
secret, iliat tlie vciu^rablo forms that so awed 
our childhood were just such impo.slors. 
Nature is full of freaks, and now puts an 
old head on young slmuldcrs, and then a 
young heart beating under fourscore winters. 
For if the essence of age is not ]irescnt, 
these signs, whctlier of Art or Nature, are 
counterfeit and ridiculous ; and the essengc^ 
of a^e is intellect. Wliercver that am^ears, 
we CJill it old. If We look into the eye.s of 
the youngest persc^, wo sometimes discover 
that here is one wlio knows already what 
you would go about witli n'^^ch pains to 
le.acb him ; ther^is that in him which is the 
ancestor of all around him ; which fact the 
Indian Vedas express when they say, “ ilc 
that can discriminate is the fatiicr of his 
father." And in our old British legends of^ 
Arthur and the Round Taljle, his friend and 
eounseller, Merlin the Wise, is a bal>eli*nc1^ 
exposed in a basket by the river-side, and, 
though an infant of 

articulately to those wk^ di^over hirn. tells 
his narr# and hjsto^, and presently foretells 
the fate of thf bystanders. Wherfevor there 
is power, t^re is age. Don't be deceived 
by dimples and curl.s. I tell you that babe 
is a thousand years oh* 

Time is, indeed, the theatre and scat of 
illusion : nmhing is so ^uaile and elastic. 
The mind stretches an hour to a century, 
and dwarfs an age to an hour. Saadi found 
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in aVf)iobqnc at Damascus an old Persian of |,jjironic valetudinarian. Youth is every where 
a hundred and fifty years who was dying, i in place. Age, like woman, requires fit sur- 
and was saying to himself, " I said, corning roundings. Age is comely in coaches, in 
into the world by birth, * I wll enjoy myself churches, in chairs of state, and ceremony, 
for a few moments.' Alas ! at the variegated in council-chambers, in courts of justice, 
table of life 1 partook of 'a few mouthfuls, and historical societies. Age is becoming 
and the Fates said, ^Enough!'" That in the country. Rut in the rush and uproar 
whicli does not decay is so ceutnd andecon- of Broadway, if you look into the faces of 
trolling in us, that, as long as one is f.lone the p.assengers, there is dejection or indig- 
by himself, he is not sensible of the inroads nation in the seniors, a certain concealed 
of time, which always begin at the surface- sense of injury, and the lip made up wiili a 
edges, If, one a winter /Jay, you should heroic determination not to mind it. Few 
stand within a bell-glass, the fiice iind colour envy the consideration enjoyed by the oldest 
of the afternoon clouds would not indicate inhabitant. We do not count a man’s years, 
whether invere June or January ; and if we until he has nothing else to count. The 
did not 'find the reflection of ourselves in v.ast inconvenience of animal immortality 
the eyes of the young people, we could not was told in the fable of Tithonus, In short, 
know that the century-clock had .stniek the creed of the street is, Old Age is not 
seventy instead of twenty. How many men disgraceful, but immensely disadvantageous. 
haVjitually believe that each chance passenger Life is well enough, but we shall all he glad 
with whom they converse is of their own to get out of it, and they will all be glad to 
age, and presently find it was his father, and have us. 

not his brother, whom they knew ! ■ This Ls odious on the face of it. Universal 

But not to press too hard on these deceits convictions are not to be shaken by tlie 
and illusions of Nature, which are insepar- whimseys of overfed butchers and firemen, 
able from our condition, and looking at age or by the sentimental fears of girls who 
under an aspect more conformed to‘ the would keep the infantile bloom on their 
common sense, if the question be the felicity checks, Wc know the value of experience, 
of age, I fear the first popular judgments 'Life and art are cumulative; and he who 
w'ill be imfavouraVjlc. l<’rom the point of has accomplished something in any depart- 
sensuous c.>:pcrience, k'en from the streets ment alone deserves to be heard on that 
and markets and the haunts of pleasure subject. A man of great employments and 
and gain, the estimate of age is low, mclan- excellent performance used to assure me 
choly, and sceptical. Frankly face the facts, that he did not think a man wortli anything 
and sec the result. Tobacco, cottce, alcohol, until he was sixty ; although this smacks a 
hashish, prussic acid, strychnine, arc weak little of the resolution of a certain "Young 
dilutions: the surest poison is time. This | Men’s Republican Club,” that all men should 
which Nature puis to our lips, has a be held eligible who were under seventy. 
^VOiideiM virtue, surpassing that of any But in all governments, the councils of power 
other draught. It opens the senses, adds were held by the old ; and patricians or 
poiver, fills us with exaked dreams, which fatres, senate or sam, seigneurs or seniors, 
wc call hope, love, ambition, science: es- the senate of Sparta, the presbytery 

pccially, it creates a craving for larger of the Church, and the like, all signify simply 
draughts of itself. But tl_\yy who lake the old men. 

largeV draughts are drunk with it, lose their The cynical creed or lampoon of the 
stature, strength, beamy, and senses, and market is refuted by the universal prayer for 
end in folly and delirium. We postpone long life, which is the verdict of Nature, and 
j^ur literary work until w'e liavc more ripeness justified by all history, We have, it is true, 
and skill to w’rite, and we one day discover examples of /in accelerated pace by which 
^\hal>.our literary talent was a youthful efl'er- young men acnieved grand works ; as in the 
Vcscence which we have now lost. We had Macedonian Alexander, in Raffaelle, Shak- 
a Ft rioffi/h- M^ssacL'P^etts who at sixty pro- speare, Pascal, Burns, and Byron ; but these 
posecTto le^gn, alley^ihg that he perceived a are rare exceptions. Nature, in the main, 
certahf decay in his faculties ; he ,7as dis- vindicates her law. Skill to do comes of 
suaded Ly his friends,' onVCcount of the doing ; knowledge comes by eyes always 
public convenience at tliat time.,i. At seventy open, and working hands ; .md there is no 
it was hinted to him that it was lime to knowledge ’that is not ix)wer. Bdranjjer 
retire; but he now replied, that he thought said, "Almost all the good workmen live 
his judgment as robust, antjallhis faculties long.** And if the life be true and noble, 
as good as ever(*.h^y were. But* besides the we have quite another sort of seniors than 
self-deception, the strong and hasty labourers the frowzy, timorods, peevish dotards who 
of the street do not work well with the are falsely old,— -namely, the men who fear 





B ciiy, but by whom Cities stand ; who 
pearing in any street, the people mpty 
(their houses to gaze at and objy them : as 
“My Cid, with the fleecy' beard," in 
^oledo ; or Bruce, as Barbour reports him ; 
as blind old Dandolo, elected Uoge ateighty- 
four years, storming Constantinople at 
ninety-four, and after the revolt again vic- 
■torious, and elected at the age of ninety-six 
Jto the throne o tiie Eastern Empire, which ' 
;he declined, and died Doge. at ninety-seven. ! 
iWe still feel the force of Socrates, “ whom 
; well-advised the oracle pronounced wisest of 
(men"; of Arcluincdes, holding Syracuse' 
iagainst the Romans by his wit, and himself 
'better tlian all their nation ; of Michel 
Angelo, wearing the four crowns of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, and poetry ; of 
fGalileo, of whose blindness Castelli said, 
-'“The noblest eye is darkened tlnat Nature 
' ever made, — an eye that hath seen more than 
iall tliat went before liim, and bath opened 
i the eyes of all that shall come after him " ; of 
Newton, who made an important discovery 
for every one of his cighty-fivc years ; of 
Bacon, “who look all knowledge to be his 
province of Fontencllc, “that precious 
. porcelain vase laid up in the centre of 
^ France to be guarded with the utmost care 
for a hundred years ” ; of Franklin, jefierson, 
and Adams, the wi.se and heroic suaesmen ; 
of Washington, the perfect citizen ; of Wel- 
lington, the perfect soldier ; of Goethe, the 
all-knowing poet; of Humboldt, theencyclo- 
peedia of science. 

Under the general assertion of llie w’cll- 


^Vhe constitution ; but if you are enfeeblcc/ 
bjlYiny cause, some of these slfccping seeds 
start and open. Meantime, at every stage 
we lose a foe. At fifty years, 'tis said, 
afflicted citizens lose their sick-headaches. 
I hope this hegira is "hot as movable a feast 
as that one I annually look for, when the 
horticul^irists assure me that the rose-bugs 
in our Jardens disappear on the tenth of 
July; mey stay ii fortnight later in mine. 
But be it as it may with the sick-hcadache, 
— 'tis certain that graver licL’iaches and 
heartache.s are lullca once for all, as we 
come up w'ilh certain goals of time. The 
passions have^Rnswered their purpose : tliat 
slight but dread ovcrweiglit, with whith, in 
each instance. Nature secures the execution 
of her aim, drops off. 'lb keep man ill the 
planet, she impresses the terror of death, 
'fo perfect tlie commissariat, she implants in 
j each a certain rapacity to gel the supply, 

■ and a little oversupply, of his wants. To 
i insure the existence of the race, she rein- 
I forces the sexual in.slinct, at the risk of dis- 
I order, grief, and pain. To secure strength, 
j slie plants cruel hunger and thirst, vliic’h so 
' easily -Sverdo their ol'fice, and invite disease. 

I Hut these temporary .stays and shifts for the 
protection of the young animal are shed as 
1 fast as they can be replaced by nobler ro- 
I sources. We live in youth amidst this rabble 
j of passions, quite too tender, quite too 
hungry and irritable. Eater, the interior.^ 
of mind and heart open, and supply grander 
motives. Wc learn the fatal compensations 
that wait on every act. Then, — one after 


being of age, w-c can easily count particular 
benefits of that condition. It has weathered I 
the perilous capes and shoals in the seal 
whereon we sail, and the chief evil of life is ' 
taken away in removing the grounds of fear. 
The insurance of a ship expires as she enters 
the harbour at home. It were strange, if a 
man slioukl turn his sixtieth year without a - 
feeling of immense relief from the number 
of dangers he has escaped. When the qjd 
wife says, ' ' Take care of that tumour in 
your shoulder, perhaps it is cancerous,” — 
he replies, “I, am yielding to a surer de- 
composition,” Tlie humoroul' thief who 
drank a pot of beer at jlve gallows blew off 
the froth because he had heard it was un- 
healtliy ; but it will not add a pang to the 
prisoner marched out to be shot, to assure 
him lliat the pain in his knee threatens niorti- 
•fication. When tjie pleuro-pneumonia of the 
cows raged, the butchers said, thaf, though 
the acute degree was novel, there. never was 
a time when this disease did not occur among 
cattle. All men carry seeds of all distempers 
through life latent, and we die without de- 
veloping them ; such is the affirmative force 


another, — this riotous time-destroying crew 
disappear, 

I coAni it another capital advantage of 
age, this, that a success more or less sigiflfies 
nothing. Little by .little, it has amassed 
such a fund of merit, that it can very well 
afford to go on its credit when it will. When 
1 chanced to meet tlie poet Wordsworth, 
then sixty-three yc^rs old, he told me, "that 
he had just had a fall aVid lost a tooth, and, 
when his companions were much concerned 
for the mischance, he had replied, that he 
was glad it had not happened forty years 
before," Weil, Nature takes care that 
j shall not lose our organs forty years too 
soon. A lawyer arguedL5*cause. vcsteolPJ^ 
in the Supreme Court, an'jjj^" I \^s'slfuck witn 
a certain ’}ir of levity and defiance walch 
vastly became Wnf, Thirty years agv it wa.s 
a serious concern to him whether his plead- 
ing was good and effective. Now it is of 
importance to his client, l^ut of none to him- 
self. It has been long already fixed what 
he can do aniScanlAot do, and-Jiis reputation 
does not gain or suffer froili one or a dozen 
new performances. If he should, on a new 
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i^casioiJ, rise quite beyond his mark, 
achieve somewhat great and exiraordinaif .-, | 
that, of course, would instantly tell ; but ne | 
may go below his mark i*ith impunity, and ; 
people will say, " O, be had headache,** or, 

“ He lost his sleep for^^wo nights.*' What 
a lust of appearance, what a load of anxieties 
that once degraded him, he is thus-rid of ! 
Every one is sensible of this cumulative ad- 
vantage in living. All the good days behind 
him are sponsors, who sp^ for him w'hen 
he is silent^ pay for him w'hcn he hiis no 
money, introduce hinr wliere he has no 
letters, and work for him when he sleeps. 

A third felicity of age is, tln>t it has found 
cxprcEsion. 'I’lic youth sufTcrs not only from 
ungrati fled desires, but from powers untried, 
and ffbm a picture in his mind of a career 
which has, as yet, no outward reality. He 
is tormented with the want of correspond- 
ence between things and thoughts. Michel 
Angelo's head is full of masculine and gigan- 
tic figures as gods walking, wliich make 
him savage until his furious chisel can render 
them into marble ; and of architectural 
dreams, until a hundred stone-masons can 
lay them in courses of travertine. Xicr-.* is 
the like tempest in every good head in which 
some great benefit for the world is planted. 
The throes continue until tlie child is born. 
Every faculty new to each man thus goads 
him and drives him out into doleful deserts, 
until it finds proper vent. All the functions 
of human duty irritate and lash him for- 
ward, bemoaning and chiding, until they arc 
performed. He wants friends, employment, 
knowledge, power, house and land, wife 
and children, honour and fame ; he has re- 
ligious wants, OESthctic wants, domestic, 
civile humane wants. One by one, day after 
day, he learns to coin his wishes into facts. 
He has his calling, homestead, social con- 
nection, and personal power, and thus, at 
the end of Sifty years, his soul is appeased 
by seeing some sort 'ti'f correspondence 
^tween his wish aiiL his possession. This 
makes the value of age, the satisfaction it 
slowly oilers to every craving. He is serene 
who does not feel himself pinched and 
wonged, but whose condition, in particular 
a^a in general, allows the utterance of his 
n;iind. In old when thus fully ex- 

ofteiT observe a fair, plump, 
peiwnuil, wkxcn*' complexion, 
cates tl|at all the fern^nt (jft 'arlier days has 
subsided into serenity of tht^ught and be- 
haviour. 

'rhe compensatif^ of Nature play in age 
as in youth. In a world so charged and 
sparlding with, power, a man^cloes not live 
long and acu^ without costly additions 
(rf experienee* wfakh, though not spoken, 


are recorded In his mind. What to the 
youth is only a guess or a hope, is in the 
veteran a d^esled statute. He beholds 
the feats of the juniors with complacency, 
but as one who, having long ago known 
these games, has refined them into results 
and morals. The Indian Red Jacket, when 
the young braves were boasting their deeds, 
said, “ But the sixties have ail the twenties 
and forties in thorn," 

For a fourth benefit, age sets its house in 
order, and finishes its works, which to every 
artist is a supreme pleasure. Youth has an 
access of sensibility, before which every 
object glitters and attracts. We leave one 
pursuit for another, and the young man's 
year is a heap of beginnings. At the end 
of a twelvemoiitli, he has nothing to show 
for it, — not one completed work. But the 
lime is not lost. Our instincts drove us to 
hive innumerable experiences, that are yet of 
no visible value, and which wc may keep 
for twice seven years before they shall be 
wanted. The best things are of secular 
growth. The instinct of cLissifying marks 
the wise and healthy mind. Linneeus pro* 
icets his system, and lays out his twenty- four 
classes of plants, before yet he has found in 
Nature a single plant to justify certain of 
his classes. His seventh class has not one. 
In process of time, he finds with delight the 
little white Trientalis, the only plant with 
seven petals and sometimes seven stamens, 
w'hich constitutes a seventh claiiis in con- 
formity with his system. The conchologist 
builds his cabinet whilst as yet he. has few 
shells, FI e labels shelves for dasses, cells foi 
species : all but a few are empty. But every 
year fills some blanks, and with acoeleratii^ 
speed as he becomes knowing and know'fl. 
An old scholar finds keen delight in verifying 
the impressive anecdotes and citations ^ 
has met with in miscellaneous reading an6 
hearing, in all the year« of youth. We cany 
in memory important anecdotes, and haiN 
lo§t all clew to the author from whom we 
them. We have a heroic .speech from Roipt 
or Greece, but cannot fix it on the man wht 
said it. We have an admirable line worth) 
of Horace, '^ever and anon resounding h 
ou mind's ear, ba* have searched all ptXJ 
bablc and improbable books for it in vaitt 
We consult the reading men : but, strangle^ 
enough, they who know everything knOM 
not this. But especially we have a certaii 
insulated thought, which kaunts us, hut ns 
mains insulated and barren. Wdl, there ii 
nothing for all this but patience and time 
Time, yes, that is the finder, the unweariaJJk 
explorer, not subject to casualties, ottinis 
dent at last Ihe day comes when 
hidden author of our story is found ; wna 
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the bKiw speech return to the hero small-clothes, white stockings ; a cot«^ 

who said it ; when the admirable verse finds to\ cap covered his bald head. We made! 
the poet to whom it belongs : and best of on. j compliment, told him he 'must let us 
nil, when the lonely thought, wjiich seemed join our congratulations to those of the 
so wise, yet half-wise, half-thought, because nation on the hap(»iness of his* house. He 
it casf'ho light abroad, is suddenly matched thanked us, and said • '*1 am rejoiced, be- 
in our mind by its twin, by its sequence, or cause the nation ismippy. The time of 
next related analogy, which gives it instantly gratulation and congratulations is nearly over 
radiating power, and justifies the siipcrsti- with mei) I am astonished that I have lived 
tious instinct with which we have hoarded it. to see ai^ know of this event. I have lived 
We remember our old Greek Professor at now nearly a century ; [he was ninety in the 
Cambridge, an ancient bachelor, amid his following October a long, harassed, and 
folios, possessed by this hope of completing distracted life,"— I " The ’.Jorld thinks 
a. task, with nothing to break bis leisure a good deal of joy has been mixed with it/’ 
after, the three hours of his daily classes, yet —“The world does not know," he replied, 
ever ifcistlessly stroking liis leg, and assuring “ how much toH, anxiety, and sorrow I have 
himself “ he should retire from the Univer- suffered."— I asked if Mr. Adams’s letter of 
sity and read the authors." In Goethe’s acceptance had been read to him. — “Yes," 
Romance, Makaria, the central figure for he said, and added, " My son has more 
wisdom and influence, ]ileases herself with political prudence than any man that I know 
withdrawing into solitude to astronomy and who has existed in my time ; he never was 
epistolary correspondence. Goethe himself put ofT his guard : and I hope he will con- 
carried this completion of Studies to the tinue such ; but what effect age may work 
highest point. Many of his works hung on in diminishing the power of his mind, 1 do 
the easel from youth to age, and received a not know ; it has been very much on the 
stroke in every month or year. A literary stretch, ever since lie was born. He Ijas 
astrologer, he never applied himself to any always been Laborious, child and man, from 
task but at the happy moment when all the infancy.^'— When Mr. J. Q. Adams’s age 
stars consented. Bentley thought himself was mentioned, he said, “ He is now fifty- 
likely to live till fourscore,— long enough to eight, or will be in July’’ ; and remarked that 
read everything that was worth reading, — “.all the Presidents were of the same age : 

Et tunc mapm mci mb Urns ibit General Washington was about fifty-eight, 

Much wider is spread the pleasure which and I was about fifty-eight, and Mr. jeffer- 
old men take in completing their secular son, and Mr. Madison, and Mr. Monroe." 
affairs, theftnventor his inventions, the agri- — Wc inquired when he expected to see Mr. 
culturist his experiments, and all old men in Adams. — Ho said : “ Never : Mr. Adams 
finishing their houses, rounding their e.states, will not come to Quincy but to my funeral, 
clearing their titles, reducing tangled in- It would be a great satisfaction to me to see 
iKPests to order, reconciling enmities, and him, but I don’t wish him to come on my 
Jfeaving all in the best posture for the future, account!’’ — He spoke of Mr. Lechmere, 

It must be believed that there is a proportion whom ho “well remembered to have s^cn 
ibetween the designs of a man and the length come down daily, at a great .age, to walk in 
of his life: there is a calendar of his years, tlio old town-house, " — adding, “And I wisli 
so of his performances, 1 could walk as well as he did. IJc wasCol- 

America is the country of young men, lector of the CustoTjjs for many years under 
artd too full of work hitherto for leisure and the Royal Government.’’ — E. said : “ I sup- 
tmnquilUty ; yet we have had robust cent®- pose, sir, you would not nave taken his place, 
riavians, and examples of dignity and wis- even to walk as well as he." — “No," he re- 
dom. I have lately found in an old note- plied, “that was not what I W'antcd.’’-- 4 Ic 
book a record of a visit to ex-Protideiit John balked of Whitefield, and ’'remembered 
Adams, in 1825, soon after the election of when he was a Freshman in College, loha'd* 
bis son to the PresididfCy. It is but a come into town to the Old South church [I 
sketch, and notlling important passed In' think], to hear him, but au*ld na* - ^ 
tbe conversation ; but it reports a moment the house ; — I, liowever, .s§w Iwn," lie said, 
ib the life of a heroic person, who, in ex- " through ii window, ^nd distinctly -li#rd 
trenid old age, appeared still erect and all. He had a"oice such as I neve/heard 
worthy of his fairft. ^ before or sinci He cast it out so that you 

might hear it at the meeting-house [pointing 
, , Feb,, 1825. To-day, at Quincy, with towards tlie Quincy meeting-housej, and he 

my brother, by invitation of Mr. Adams’s bad the grace of dancing-master, of an 
far^y. The old President sat in a large actor of plays,* His voice anfii Janner helped 
stuifed arm-chair, dressed in a blue coat, him more lh«an Ins sermons. I went with 
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; mtli jildr* ^i: ? ‘*--^'^Pl«ftac^ deligl^ 

^md asked if atW^ 

5 TetUrft tk&same popularity continued* 
Not thfi^sa lie fury, he said, **not the 
same wild enthusiasm s before, but a greater 
esteem, as he became more known. He did 
not terrify, but was admired. ” 

We spent about an hour in his rc.im. He 
speaks very, di dnctly for so old a ^an, en- 
ters bravely in. a long senteiibes, which are 
interrupted by want of breath, but carries 
them fnvaXwably to %conGlusion, without 
Correcting a word. 

.He spoke, of the new novels of Cooper, 

. and “ P^p at the pilgrimsj'* and “Sara- 
toga, ^ with praise, and named with accuracy 
the t^wracters in them. He likes to have a 
pei^n always i jading to him, or company 
talking in his room, and is better the next 
day after having visitors in his chamber from 
morning to jjight. 

He received a premature report of his son’s 
election, on Sunday afternoon, without any 
excitement, and told the reporter he had 
befti hoaxed, for it was not yet time for any 
neyra; to arrive. The informer, soipethingi 
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damped in his hwHt, 

the meeting-hotite, add J 

to the congi^tion, who v?ere't^c * 
tlmt they r*ise m their seateJ^Aaii - 
thrice. The Reverend 
missed them imraediatelyk'* 

When life has been wCtt 
loss of what It. can well spare, i 
strength, organic mstincts, gross i ' 
works that belong to these. E^t lOb' 
wisdom, 'which was old in inf(^<^/ • 
in fourscore years, and, ^op|Mhc' 
structions, leaves in happy shbjecls^ 
purified and wise, I have heard tl' 
ever loves is in no condition old; , 
heard, that, whenever the name of 
spoken, the doctrine of immortality 
nouncecl ; it cleaves to his constitutic 
mode of it baffles our wit, and no ^ 
comes to us from the other side. 1 
inference from the working of . ir 
hiving knowledge, hiving skill,— at 
of life just ready to be born,— alb 
inspirations of affection and of th 
sentiment. 
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